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PREFACE. 


THK     USEFULNKSS     OF     PROFANE       HISTORY,       ESPECIALLY     WITH    REGARD 
TO    RELIGION. 

The  study  of  profane  history  would  little  deserve  to  have  a  serious 
attention,  and  a  considerable  length  of  time  bestowed  upon  it,  if  it  were 
confined  to  the  bare  knowledge  of  ancient  transactions,  and  an  uninteresting 
enquiry  into  the  seras  when  each  of  them  happened.  It  little  concerns  us 
to  know,  tliat  there  were  once  such  men  as  Alexander,  Csesar,  Aristides,  or  ^ 

Cato,  and  that  they  lived  in  this  or  that  period  ;  that  the  empire  of  the  As- 
syrians made  way  for  that  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  latter  for  the  empire 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  wlio  were  themselves  stibjected  by  the  Mace- 
donians, as  these  were  afterwards  by  the  Romans. 

But  it  highly  concerns  us  to  know,  by  what  methods  those  empires  were 
founded  ;  by  what  steps  they  rose  to  that  exalted  pitch  of  grandeur  which 
we  so  much  admire ;  what  it  was  that  constituted  their  true  glory  and  felicity  ; 
and  what  were  the  causes  of  their  declension  and  fall. 

It  is  of  no  less  importance  to  study  attentively  the  manners  of  diflferent 
nations;  their  genius,  laws,  and  customs;  and  especially  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  character  and  disposition,  the  talents,  virtues,  and  even  vices 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  governed  ;  and  whose  good  or  bad  qualities 
contributed  to  the  grandeur  or  decay  of  the  states  over  which  they  presided. 

Such  are  the  great  objects  which  ancient  liistory  presents;  causing  to 
pass,  as  it  where,  in  review,  before  us,  ail  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the 
world;  and  at  the  same  time,  all  tlie  great  men  who  were  any  ways  con- 
spicuous;  thereby  instructing  us,  by  example  rather  than  precept,  in 'the 
arts  of  empire  and  war.  the  principles  of  government,  the  rules  of  policyj^  ^  ,  ^^ 
the  maxims  of  civil  society,  and  the  conduct  of  lifs  that  suits  all  ages  ana '''^ ''<->£, 
conditions.  "     '     ^  *"~^4kS^«v 

We  acquire,  at  the  same  time,  another  Itnowledge,  which  cannot  biir^x?    ^'"'■^"' 
cite  the  attention  of  all  persons  who  have  a  taste  and  inclination  for  polite 
learning;  I  mean  the  manner  in  which  arts  and  sciences  were  invented,  cul-  .^_.  _ 

tivatefl,  and  improved.  We  there  discover,  and  trace  as  it  were  with  the  1^1 
eye,  their  origin  and  progress  :  and  perceive,  with  admiration,  that  the  '^  § 
nearer  we  approach  those  countries  which  were  once  inhabited  by  the  sons 
of  Noah,  in  the  greater  perfection  we  find  the  arts  and  sciences :  wtiereas 
they  seem  to  be  either  neglected  or  forgotten,  in  proportion  to  the  remote- 
ness of  nations  from  them;  so  that  when  men  attempted  to  revive  those 
\arts  and  sciences,  they  were  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  source  from  whence 
they  originally  flowed.  l 

^-I-^»e.galy  a  transient  view  of  these  objects,  though  so  very  important,        :  J 
in  this  place,  because  I  have  already  treated  them  at  some  length  elsewhere.  , 

But  another  object  oi  infinitely  greater  importance,  claims  our  attention.         | 
For  although  profane  history  treats  only  of  nations  who  had  infcibed  all         j 
the  absurdities  of  a  superstitious  worship:  and  abandoned  themselves  to  all        f 
the  irregularities  of  which  human  nature,  after  the  fall  of  the  first  man,  be- 
came capable  ;  it  nevertheless  proclaims  universally  the  greatness  of  the 
Almighty,  his  power,  his  justice,  and  above  all,  the  admirable  wisdom  with 
which  his  providence  governs  the  universe. 

If  the  inherent  conviction  of  this  last  truth  raised,  according  to  Cicero's 
observation,  the  Romans  above  all  other  nations ;  we  may,  in  like  manner, 
affirm,  that  nothing  gives  history  a  greater  superiority  to  many  other  bran- 
ches of  lierature,  than  to  see  in  a  manner  imprinled,  in  almost  every  page 
of  it,  the  precious  footsteps  and  shining  proofs  of  tliis  great  truth,  viz.  that 
God  disposes  all  events  as  supreme  Lord  and  Sovereign  ;  that  he  alone 
determines  the  fate  of  kings  and  the  duration  of  empires  ;  and  that  hetrans- 
voL.  1.  a  " 
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fers  the  government  of  kingdoms  from  one  nation  to  another  because  of  the 
unrighteous  dealings  and  wickedness  committed  therein. 

We  discover  this  important  truth  in  going  back  to  the  most  remote  an- 
tiquity, and  the  origin  of  profane  history  ;  I  mean,  to  the  dispersion  of  the 
posterity  of  Noah  into  the  several  countries  of  the  earth  where  they  settled. 
Liberty,  chance,  views  of  interest,  a  love  for  certain  countries,  and  similar 
motives,  were,  in  outward  appearance,  the  only  causes  of  the  different 
choice  which  men  made  In  these  various  migrations.  But  the  Scriptures 
inform  us,  that  amidst  the  trouble  and  confusion  that  followed  the  sudden 
change  in  the  language  of  Noah's  descendants,  God  presided  invisibly  over 
all  their  counsels  and  deliberations  ;  that  nothing  was  transacted  hut  by  the 
Almighty's  appointment ;  and  that  he  alone  guided  and  settled  all  mankind, 
agreeably  to  the  dictates  of  his  mercy  and  justice:  '  The  Lord  scattered 
them  abroad'  from  thence  '  upon  the  face  of  earth'* 

It  is  true  indeed  that  God,  even  in  those  early  ages,  had  a  peculiar  regard 
for  that  people,  whom  he  was  one  day  to  consider  as  his  own.  lie  pointed 
out  the  country  which  he  designed  for  them  ;  he  caused  it  to  be  possessed 
by  another  laborious  nation,  who  applied  themselves  to  cultivate  and  adorn 
it;  and  to  improve  the  future  inheritance  of  the  Israelites.  He  then  fixed, 
in  that  country,  the  like  number  of  families  as  were  to  be  settled  in-it,  when 
the  sons  of  Israel  should,  at  the  appointed  time,  take  possession  of  it  ;  and 
did  not  suffer  any  of  the  nations,  which  were  not  subject  to  the  curse  pro 
nounced  by  Noah  against  Canaan,  to  enter  upon  an  inheritance  that  was  to 
be  given  up  entirely  to  the  Israelites.  'Quando  dividebat  Altissiraus 
gentes,  quando  separabat  filios  Adam,  constituit  terminos  populorum  juxta 
nuraerura  filiorum  Israel. '+  But  this  peculiar  regard  of  God  to  his  future 
people,  does  not  interfere  with  that  which  he  had  for  the  rest  of  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  as  is  evident  from  the  many  passages  of  Scripture,  which  teach 
us,  that  the  entire  succession  of  ages  is  present  to  him  ;  that  nothing  is 
transacted  in  the  whole  universe,  but  by  his  appointment;  and  that  he 
directs  the  several  events  of  it  from  age  to  age.  '  Tu  es  Deus  conspector 
seculorura.     A  seculo  usque  in  seculum  respicis.' 

We  must  therefore  consider,  as  an  indisputable  principle  and  as  the  basis 
and  foundation  of  the  study  of  profane  history,  that  the  providence  of  the 
Almighty  has,  from  all  eternity,  appointed  the  establishment,  duration,  and 
destruction  of  kingdoms  and  empires,  as  well  in  regard  to  the  general  plan 
of  the  whole  universe,  known  only  to  God,  who  constitutes  the  order  and 
wonderful  harmony  of  its  several  parts  ;  as  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
people  of  Israel,  and  still  more  with  regard  to  the  Messiah,  and  \he  esta- 
blishment of  the  Church,  which  is  his  great  work,  the  end  and  design  of  all 
bis  other  works,  and  ever  present  to  his  sight ;  '  Notura  a  seculo  est  Domino 
opus  suum'.| 

God  has  vouchsafed  to  discover  to  us,  in  holy  Scripture,  a  part  of  the 
relation  of  the  several  nations  of  the  earth  to  his  own  people  ;  and  the  little 
so  discovered,  diffuses  great  light  over  the  history  of  those  nations,  of 
whom  we  shall  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea,  unless  we  have  recourse  to 
the  inspired  writers.  They  alone  display,  and  bring  to  light,  the  secret 
thoughts  of  princes,  their  incoherent  projects,  their  foolish  pride,  their 
impious  and  cruel  ambition  :  they  reveal  the  true  causes  and  hidden  springs 
of  victories  and  overthrows;  of  the  grandeur  and  declension  of  nations  ; 
the  rise  and  ruin  of  states  ;  and  teach  us,  whatindeed  is  the  principal  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  history,  the  judgment  which  the  Almighty  forms  both 
of  princes  and  empires,  and  consequently  what  idea  we  ourselves  ouglit  to 
entertain  of  them. 

Not  to  mention  Egypt,  that  served  at  first  as  the  cradle  (if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression)  of  the  holy  nation  ;  and  which  afterwards   was  a 

*  Gen.  xi.  8,  9. 
t  'When  the  Most  High  divided  the  nations,  and  separated  the  sons  of 
Adam,  he  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of  the 
children  of  Israel'  (whom  he  had  in  view).  This  is  one  of  the  interpreta- 
tions (which  appears  very  natural)  that  is  given  to  this  passage.  Deut. 
xxxii.  8.  J  Acts,  xv.  18. 
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severe  prison,  and  a  firy  furnace  to  it ;  and,  at  last,  the  scene  of  the  most 
astonishing  miracles  that  God  ever  wrought  in  favour  of  Israel :  not  to 
mention,  I  say  Egypt,  the  mighty  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  furnish 
a  thousand  proofs  of  the  truth  here  advanced. 

Their  most  powerful  monarchs,  Tiglath-Pilesar,  Salmanasar,  Sennacherib, 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  many  more,  were,  in  God's  hand,  as  so  many  instru- 
ments, which  he  employed  to  punish  the  transgressions  of  his  people.  '  He 
lifted  I'p  an  ensign  to  the  nations  from  far,  and  hissed  unto  them  from  the 
end  of  the  earth,  to  come  and  receive  his  orders."*  He  himself  put  the 
sword  into  their  hands  and  appointed  their  marches  daily.  He  breathed 
courage  and  ardour  into  their  soldiers  ;  made  their  armies  indefatigable  in 
labour,  an<i  invincible  in  battle  ;  and  spread  terror  and  consternation  where- 
ever  they  directed  their  steps. 

The  rapidity  of  their  conquests  ought  to  have  enabled  them  to  descern  the 
invisible  hand  which  conducted  them.  But,  says  one  of  these  kingst  in  the 
name  of  the  rest,  '  By  the  strength  of  my  hand  I  have  done  it,  and  by  ray 
wisdom  :  for  I  am  prudent :  And  I  have  removed  the  bounds  of  the  people, 
and  have  robbed  their  treasures,  and  I  have  put  down  the  inhabitants  like  a 
valiant  man.  And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  nest  the  riches  of  the  people  : 
and  has  one  gathereth  eggs  that  are  left,  have  I  gathered  all  the  earth,  and 
there  u as  none  t'nat  moved  the  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped. 'J 

But  this  moniircli.  so  august  and  wise  in  his  own  eye,  how  did  he  appear 
in  that  of  the  Almigtity  ?  Only  as  a  subaltern  agent,  a  servant  sent  by  his 
master:  'The  rod  of  his  anger,  and  the  staff  in  his  hand.'§  God's  design 
was  to  chastise,  not  to  extirpate,  his  cliildren.  But  Sennacherib  '  had  it  in 
his  l.eart  to  destroy  and  cut  ofi'all  nations. 1|  What  then  will  be  the  issue  of 
this  kind  of  contest  between  the  designs  of  God,  and  those  of  this  prince  ?1I 
At  the  time  that  he  fancied  himself  already  possessed  of  Jerusalem,  the 
Lord,  witli  a  single  blast,  disperses  all  his  proud  hopes  ;  destroys,  in  one 
night,  an  hundred  fourscore  and  five  tliousand  of  his  forces  :  and  putting 
'a  hook  in  his  nose,  and  a  bridle  in  his  lips  (as  though  lie  had  been  a  wild 
beast),  he  leads  him  back  to  his  dominions,  covered  with  infamy,  through 
the  midst  of  those  nations,  who,  but  a  little  before,  had  beheld  him  in  all  his 
pride  and  haughtiness. 

Nebucliadnezzar  King  of  Babylon,  appears  still  more  visibly  governed 
by  a  Providence,  to  wliicli  he  himself  is  an  entire  stranger,  but  which  pre- 
sides over  all  his  deliberations,  and  determines  all  his  actions. 

Being  come  at  the  head  of  his  array  to  two  highways,  the  one  of  which 
led  to  .lerusalem,  and  the  other  to  Rabbah,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites, 
this  king,  not  knowing  which  of  them  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  strike 
into  rt-'iPtes  for  some  time  with  himself,  and  at  last  casts  lots.  God  makes 
tiie  lot  tall  on  Jeiusaltin,  to  fulfill  the  menaces  he  had  pronounced  against 
that  city,  viz.  to  destroy  it,  to  burn  the  temple,  and  lead  its  inhabitants 
into  captivity. 

One  would  imagine,  at  first  sight,  that  this  king  had  been  prompted  to 
besiege  Tyre,  merely  from  a  political  \iew,  viz.  that  he  might  not  leave 
behind  him  so  poweiiul  and  well-fortified  a  city;  nevertheless,  a  superior 
will  had  decreed  tl'e  siege  of  Tyre.  God  designed,  on  one  side,  to  humble 
tlie  pride  of  Ithobal  its  king,  who  fancying  himself  wiser  than  Daniel, 
whose  fame  svas  spread  over  the  whole  East;  and  ascribing  entirely  to  his 
rare  and  uncommon  prudence  the  extent  of  his  dominions,  and  the  greatness 
of  his  riches,  persuaded  himseif  that  he  was  '  a  god,  and  sat  in  the  seat  of 
God.'  On  the  other  side,  he  also  designed  to  chastise  the  luxury,  the  vo- 
lupHiousness,  and  the  pride  of  those  haughty  merchants,  who  thought  them- 
selves kings  of  the  sea,  and  sovereigns  over  crowned  heads;  and  especially, 
that  inhuman  joy  of  the  Tyrians,  who  looked  upon  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
(the  rival  of  Tyre)  as  their  own  aggrandisement.  These  were  the  motives 
which  prompted  G<>ri  Idmself  to  lead  Nebuchadnezzar  to  Tyre;  and  to 
make  him  execute,  though  unknowingly,  his  commands.  Idcirco  ecce  eco 
ADDUCAMOti  Tyrmn  Nabuchodono&or. 

*  Isai.  V.  26,  30.  x.  28,  34.  xiii.  4,  5.  t  Sennacherib. 

t  Isai.  X.  13,  14.  §  Ibid.  x.  5.  1|  Ibid.  v.  7.  f  Ibid.  ver.  12. 
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To  recompense  this  monarch,  whose  army  the  Almighty  had  caused  'to 
serve  a  great  service  againgt  Tyre'*  (these  are  God's  own  word*);  and  lo 
compensate  the  Babylonish  troops,  for  the  grievous  toils  they  had  sustaint^d 
during  a  thirteen  years'  siege  ;  '  I  vOin  give,'  saith  the  Lord  God,  '  the  land 
of  Egypt,  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon  ;  and  he  shall  take  h-jr 
multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take  her  prey,  and  it  shall  be  the  wages 
for  his  army.'t 

The  same  Nehuchadnezzar,  eager  to  immortalize  his  name  by  the  gran- 
deur of  his  exploits,  was  determined  to  heighten  the  glory  of  his  conquests 
by  his  splendour  and  magnificence,  in  embellishing  the  capital  of  his  empire 
with  pompous  edifices,  and  the  most  sumptuous  ornaments.  But  whilst  a  set 
of  adulating  courtiers,  on  whom  he  lavished  the  highest  honours  and  im- 
mense riches,  make  all  places  resound  with  his  name,  an  august  senate  of 
watchful  spirits  is  formed,  who  weigh,  in  the  balance  of  truth,  the  actions  of 
kings,  and  pronounce  upon  them  a  sentence  from  which  there  lies  no  appeal. 
The  king  of  Babylon  is  cited  before  this  tribunal,  in  which  there  presides 
the  Supreme  Judge,  who,  to  a  vigilance  which  nothing  can  elude,  adds  a 
holiness  that  will  not  allow  of  the  least  irregularity.  Vigil  et  sanctus.  In 
this  tribunal  all  Nebuchadnezzar's  actions,  which  were  the  admiration  and 
wonder  of  the  public,  are  examined  with  rigour;  and  a  search  is  made  .into 
the  inward  recesses  of  his  heart,  to  discover  his  most  hidden  thoughts.  How 
will  this  formidable  enquiry  end  ?  At  the  instant  that  Nebuchadnezzar, 
•walking  in  his  palace,  and  revolving,  with  a  secret  complacency,  his  ex- 
ploits, his  grandeur  and  magnificence,  is  saying  to  himself,  'Is  not  this 
great  Babylon  that  I  built  for  the  house  of  the  kingdom,  by  the  might  of  my 
power,  and  for  tlie  honour  of  my  majesty  V%  In  this  very  instant,  when, 
by  vainly  flattering  himself  that  he  held  his  power  and  kingdom  from  him- 
self alone,  he  usurped  the  seat  of  the  Almighty  ;  a  voice  from  heaven 
pronounces  his  sentence,  and  declares  to  him  that  '  his  kingdom  was  departed 
from  him,  that  he  should  be  driven  from  men,  and  his  dwelling  be  with  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  until  he  knew  that  the  Most  High  ruled  in  the  kingdoms 
of  men,  and  gave  them  to  whomsoever  he  would. '§ 

This  tribunal,  which  is  for  ever  assembled,  though  invisible  to  mortal 
eyes,  pronounced  the  like  sentence  on  those  famous  conquerors,  on  those 
heroes  of  the  pagan  world,  who,  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  consider  themselves 
as  the  sole  authors  of  their  exhalted  fortune  ;  as  independent  on  authority 
of  every  kind,  and  as  not  holding  of  a  superior  power. 

As  God  appointed  some  princes  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  vengeance,  he 
made  others  the  dispensers  of  his  goodness.  He  ordained  Cyrus  to  be  the 
deliverer  of  his  people  ;  and,  to  enable  him  to  support  with  dignity  so 
glorious  a  function,  he  endued  him  with  all  the  qualities  which  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  captains  and  princes  :  and  caused  that  excellent  education 
to  be  given  him,  which  the  heathens  so  much  admired,  though  they  neither 
knew  the  author  nor  true  cause  of  it. 

We  see  in  profane  history  the  extent  and  swiftness  of  his  conquest,  the 
intrepidity  of  his  courage,  the  wisdom  of  his  views  and  designs  ;  his  great- 
ness of  soul,  his  noble  generosity  :  his  truly  paternal  effection  for  his  subjects; 
and,  on  their  part,  the  grateful  returns  of  love  and  tenderness,  which  made 
them  consider  him  rather  as  their  protector  and  father,  than  as  their  lord 
and  soyereign.  We  find,  I  say,  all  these  particulars  in  profane  history  ; 
but  we  do  not  perceive  the  secret  principle  of  so  many  exalted  qualities, 
nor  the  hidden  spring  which  set  them  in  motion. 

But  Isaiah  discloses  them,  and  delivers  himself  in  words  suitable  to  the 
greatness  and  majesty  of  the  God  who  inspired  him.  He  represents  this  all- 
rowerful  God  of  armies  as  leading  Cyrus  by  the  hand,  raafching  before 
him,  conducting  him  from  city  to  city,  and  from  province  to  province ; 
'  subduing  nations  before  him,  loosening  the  loins  of  kings,  breaking  in  pieces 
gates  of  brass,  cutting  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron,'  throwing  down  the  walls 
and  bulwarks  of  cities,  and  putting  him  in  possession  'of  the  treasures  of 
darkness,  and  the  bidden  riches  of  secret  places.'|| 

*  Ezek.  xxix.  IS,  20.  t  Dan.  iv.  1—34.  X  Ibid.  30. 

§  Dan.  iv.  31,  32.  1|  Isa.  xlv.  1—3. 
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The  prophet  also  ti-lls  us  the  cause  and  motive  of  all  these  woiulerful 
events.  It  was  in  order  t<>  punish  Babylon,  and  to  deliver  Judah,  that  the 
-Almighty  cooiuicts  Cyrus,  step  by  step,  and  gives  success  to  all  his  enter- 
prises.  '  I  have  raided  him  up  in  righteousness,  and  I  will  direct  all  his  ways. 

For  .Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect.'*     But  this  prince 

is  so  blind  and  ungrateful,  that  he  does  not  know  his  master,  nor  remember 
his  benefactor.  '  I  have  surnamed  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me. — 
i  girded  thee,  though  thou  hast  not  known  me."t 

Men  seldom  form  to  themselves  a  right  judgment  of  true  glory,  and  the 
duties  essential  to  regal  power.  The  Scripture  alone  gives  us  a  just  idea  of 
them,  and  tiiis  ii  does  in  a  wonderful  manner,  under  the  image  of  a  very 
large  and  strong  tree,  whose  top  reaches  to  heaven,  and  whose  branches 
extend  to  th.e  extremities  of  the  earth.  As  its  foliage  is  very  abi!n>Iant. 
and  it  is  bowed  down  with  fruit,  it  constitutes  the  ornament  and  felicity  of 
the  plains  around  it.  It  stipplies  a  grateful  shade,  and  a  secure  retreat  to 
beasts  of  every  kind  :  animals,  bolli  wild  and  tame,  are  saf'ly  lodged  be- 
neath it,  the  birds  of  heaven  dwell  in  its  branches,  and  it  supplies  food  to 
all  living  creatures. 

Can  there  be  a  more  just  or  more  instructive  idea  of  the  kingly  office, 
w  hose  true  grandeur  and  solid  glory  does  not  consist  in  that  splendour, 
pomp,  and  magnificence  which  surround  it ;  nor  in  that  reverence  and  exte- 
rior homage  which  are  paid  to  it  by  subjects  and  which  are  justly  due  to  it ; 
but  in  the  real  services  and  solid  advantages  it  procures  to  nations,  whose 
support,  defence,  security,  and  asylum  it  forms  (both  from  its  nature  and 
institution),  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  the  fruitful  source  of  blessings  of 
every  kind  ;  especially  with  regard  to  the  poor  and  weak,  who  ought  to 
find,  beneath  the  shade  and  protection  of  royalty,  a  sweet  peace  and  tran- 
quillity not  to  be  interrupted  or  disturbed  ;  whilst  the  monarcli  himself 
sacrifices  his  ease,  and  experiences  alone  those  storms  and  tempests  from 
which  he  shelters  all  others  ? 

I  think  that  I  observe  this  noble  imr.ge,  and  the  execution  of  this  great 
}'lan  (religion  (nly  excepted)  realized  in  the  government  of  Cyrus,  of  which 
Xenophon  has  given  us  a  picture,  in  his  beautiful  preface  to  the  history  of 
that  prince.  He  has  there  specified  a  great  number  of  nations,  which, 
though  separated  from  eacii  other  by  vast  tracts  of  country,  and  still  more 
widely  by  the  diversity  of  their  manners,  customs,  and  language,  were 
however,  all  enited,  by  the  same  sentiments  of  esteem,  reverence,  and  love 
for  a  prince,  whose  government  they  wished,  if  possible,  to  have  continue<l 
for  ever,  so  much  happiness  and  tranquillity  did  they  enjoy  under  it. 

To  this  amiable  and  salutary  government,  let  us  oppose  the  idea  which 
the  sacred  writings  give  us  of  those  monarchs  and  conquerors  so  much 
boasted  by  antiquity,  who,  instead  of  making  the  happiness  of  mankind  the 
sole  object  of  their  care,  were  prompted  by  no  other  motives  than  those  of 
interest  and  ambition.  The  Holy  Spirit  represents  themj  under  the  symbols 
of  monsters  generated  from  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  from  the  tumult,  confu- 
sion, and  dashing  of  the  waves  one  against  the  other ;  and  under  the  image 
of  cruel  wiM  beasts,  which  spread  terror  and  desolation  universally,  and  are 
for  ever  gorging  themselves  with  bloo<i  and  slaughter;  bears,  lions,  tigers, 
and  leopards,     llow  strong  and  expressive  is  this  colouring  ! 

NevertheJess,  it  is  often  from  such  destructive  models,  that  tlie  rules  and 
maxims  of  the  education  generally  bestowed  on  the  children  of  the  great  are 
borrowed  ;  and  it  is  these  ravagers  of  nations,  these  scourges  of  mankind, 
they  propose  to  make  them  resemble.  By  inspiring  them  with  the  sentim.enis 
of  a  boundless  ambition,  and  the  love  of  false  glory,  they  become  (to  borrow 
an  expression  from  Scripture)  '  young  lions  ;  they  learn  to  catch  the  prey, 
and  devour  men — to  lay  waste  cities,  to  turn  lands  and  their  fatness  into 
desolation  by  the  noise  of  their  roaring.'^  And  when  this  young  lion  is 
grown  up,  God  tells  us,  that  the  noise  of  his  exploits,  and  the  renown  of 
his  victories,  are  nothing  but  a  frightful  roaring,  which  fills  all  places  with 
fei  ror  and  desolation. 

♦  Isa.  xlv.  13,  4.  +  Chap,  xlv.  i,  b.  X  Dan.  vii. 

^  Ezek.  xix.  3.  7. 
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The  examples  I  have  hitherto  mentioned,  extracted  from  the  history  of 
the  Egyptians,  Assyrians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  prove  sufficiently 
the  supreme  power  exercised  by  God  over  all  empires  ;  and  the  relation  he 
has  thought  fit  to  establish  between  the  rest  of  the  nations  of  the  earth  and 
his  own  peculiar  people.  The  same  truth  appears  as  c  ns;iicuously  under 
the  I;ino:s  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  between 
■whose  history,  and  that  of  the  Jews  under  the  Maccabees,  every  body 
knows  the  close  connection. 

To  these  incidents  I  cannot  forbear  adding  another,  which,  though  uni- 
versally known,  is  not  therefore  the  less  remarkable  ;  I  mean  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus.  When  he  had  entered  that  city,  and  viewed  all  the 
fortifications  of  it,  this  prince,  though  a  heathen,  owned  the  all-powerful 
arm  of  the  God  of  Israel ;  and.  in  a  rapture  of  admiration,  cried  out,  '  It  is 
manifest  that  the  Almighty  has  fought  for  us,  and  has  driven  the  Jews  from 
those  towers  ;  since  neither  the  utmost  human  force,  nor  that  of  all  the 
engines  in  the  world,  could  have  effected  it.' 

Besides  the  visible  and  sensible  connection  of  sacred  and  profane  history, 
there  is  another  more  secret  and  more  distinct  relation  with  respect  to  the 
Messiah,  for  whose  coming  the  Almighty,  whose  work  was  ever  present  to 
his  sight,  prepared  mankind  from  afar,  even  by  the  state  of  ignorance  and 
dissoluteness  in  which  he  suffered  them  to  be  immersed  during  four  I  housand 
years.  It  was  to  make  mankind  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  our  having  a 
Mediator,  that  God  permitted  the  nations  to  walk  after  their  own  ways: 
while  neither  the  light  of  reason,  nor  the  dictates  of  philosophy,  could  dis- 
pel the  clouds  of  error,  or  reform  their  de|)raved  inclinations. 

When  we  take  a  view  of  the  grandeur  of  empires,  the  majesty  of  princes, 
the  glorious  actions  of  great  men,  tiie  order  of  civil  societies,  and  the  liar- 
mony  of  the  different  members  of  which  they  are  composed,  the  wisdom  of 
legislators,  and  the  learning  of  philosophers,  the  earth  seems  to  exhibit 
nothing  to  the  eye  of  nian  but  what  is  great  and  resplenden' ;  nevertheless, 
in  the  eye  of  God  it  was  equally  barren  and  uncultivated,  as  at  the  first 
instant  of  the  creation.  '  The  earth  was  without  form  and  void.'*  Tais 
is  saying  but  little  ;  it  was  wholly  polluted  and  impure  (the  reader  will 
observe  that  I  speak  here  of  the  heathens),  and  appeared  to  God  only  as  the 
haunt  and  retreat  of  ungrateful  and  perfidious  men,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of 
the  flood.  'The  earth  was  corrupt  before  God,  and  was  filled  with  ini- 
quity.'t 

Nevertheless  the  Sovereign  Arbiter  of  the  universe,  who,  pursuant  to  the 
dictates  of  his  wisdom,  dispenses  both  light  and  darkness,  and  knows  how 
to  check  the  impetuous  torrent  of  human  passions,  would  not  permit  man- 
kind, though  abandoned  to  the  utmost  corruptions,  to  degenerate  into 
absolute  barbarity,  and  brutalize  themselves,  in  a  manner,  by  the 
extinction  of  the  first  principles  of  the  law  of  nature,  as  is  seen  in  several 
sav»ge  nations.  Such  an  obstacle  would  have  too  much  retarded  the  rapid 
progress,  promised  by  him  to  the  first  preachers  of  the  doctrine  of  his  Son. 

He  darted  from  far,  into  the  minds  of  men,  the  rays  of  several  great 
truths,  to  dispose  them  for  the  reception  of  others  more  important,  lie 
prepareil  them  for  the  instructions  of  the  Gospel,  by  those  of  philosophers  : 
and  it  was  with  this  view  that  God  permitted  the  heathen  professors  to 
examine,  in  theirschools,  several  questions,  and  establish  several  principles, 
which  are  nearly  allied  to  religion  ;  and  to  engage  the  attention  of  man- 
kind, by  the  brilliancy  of  their  disputations.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
philosophers  inculcate  in  every  part  of  their  writings,  the  existence  of  a 
God,  the  necessity  of  a  Providence  that  presides  over  the  government  «i  f  the 
world,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  the  ultimate  end  of  man,  the  reward  of 
the  good  and  punishment  of  the  wicked,  the  nature  of  those  duties  which 
constitute  the  band  of  society,  the  character  of  the  virtues  that  are  the 
basis  of  morality,  as  prudence,  justice,  fortitude,  temperance,  and  other 
similar  truths,  which,  though  incapable  of  guiding  men  to  righteousness, 
were  yet  of  use  to  scatter  certain  clouds,  and  to  dispel  certain  obscurities. 

♦  Gen.  i.  2.  t  Chap.  vi.  11. 
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It  is  by  an  effect  of  tlie  same  providence,  which  prepared,  from  far,  the 
ways  of  the  Gospel,  that,  -when  the  Messiah  revealed  himself  in  the  flesh, 
God  had  united  together  almost  all  nations,  by  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues  ; 
and  had  subjected  to  one  monarch,  from  the  ocean  to  the  Euphrates,  ail  the 
people  not  united  by  language,  in  order  to  give  a  more  free  coarse  to  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  The  study  of  profane  history,  when  entered 
upon  with  judgment  and  maturity,  must  lead  us  to  these  reflections,  and 
point  out  to  us  the  manner  in  which  the  Almighty  makes  the  empires  of  the 
earth  subservient  to  the  aslablishment  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son. 

It  ought  likewise  to  teach  us  how  to  appreciate  all  that  glitters  most  io 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and  is  most  capable  of  dazzling  it.  Valour,  forti- 
tude, skill  in  government,  profound  policy,  merit  in  magistracy,  capacity 
for  the  most  abstruse  Sciences,  beauty  of  genius,  di-licacy  of  taste,  and 
perfection  in  all  arts  :  these  are  the  objects  which  profane  history  exhibits 
to  us,  which  excite  our  admiration,  and  often  our  envy.  But  at  the  same 
time  this  very  history  ought  to  remind  us,  that  the  Almighty,  ever  since  the 
creation,  hasindulged  to  his  enemies  all  those  shining  qualities  which  the 
world  esteems,  and  on  which  it  frequently  bestows  the  highest  eulogiums  ; 
■while,  on  the  contrary,  he  often  refuses  them  to  his  most  faithful  servants, 
whom  he  endues  with  talents  of  an  infinitely  superior  nature,  though  men 
neither  know  their  value,  nor  are  desirous  of  them.  "  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  such  a  case  :  Yea,  happy  is  that  people,  whose  God  is  the 
Lord."* 

I  shall  conclude  this  first  part  of  my  preface  with  a  reflection  which 
results  naturally  from  what  has  been  said.  Since  it  is  certain,  that  all  these 
great  men,  who  are  so  much  boasted  of  in  profane  history,  were  so  unhappy 
as  not  to  know  the  true  God.  and  to  displease  him  ;  we  should  therefore  be 
cautious  and  circumspect  in  the  praises  which  we  bestow  upon  them.  St. 
Austin,  in  his  Retractions,  repents  his  ha\ing  lavished  so  many  encomiums 
on  Plato,  and  the  followers  of  his  philosophy  ;  because  these,  says  he,  were 
impious  men,  whose  doctrine,  in  many  points,  was  contrary  to  that  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

However,  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  St.  Austin  supposes  it  to  be  unlawful 
for  us  to  admire  and  praise  whatever  is  either  beautiful  in  the  actions,  or 
true  in  the  mixims,  of  the  heathens.  He  only  advises  us  to  correct  what- 
ever is  erroneous,  and  to  approve  whatever  is  conformable  to  rectitude  and 
justice  in  them.  He  applauds  the  Romans  on  many  occasions,  and  par 
ticularly  in  his  books  "  De  Civitate  Dei,"  which  is  one  of  the  last  and 
finest  of  his  works.  He  there  shows,  that  the  Almighty  raised  them  to  be 
victorious  over  nations,  and  sovereigns  of  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  because 
of  the  gentleness  and  equity  of  their  government  (alluding  to  the  happy 
ages  of  the  republic)  thus  bestowing  on  virtues,  that  were  merely  human, 
rewards  of  the  same  kind,  with  which  that  people,  blind  on  this  subject, 
though  so  enlightened  on  others,  were  so  unhappy  as  to  content  themselves. 
St.  Austin  therefore  does  not  condemn  the  encomiums  which  are  bestowed 
on  the  heathens,  but  only  the  excess  of  them. 

Students  ought  to  take  care,  and  especially  we,  who  by  the  duties  of  our 
profession  are  obliged  to  be  perpetually  conversant  with  heathen  authors, 
not  to  enter  too  far  into  the  spirit  of  them;  not  to  imbibe,  unperceived, 
their  Sentiments,  by  lavishing  too  great  applauses  on  their  heroes;  nor  to 
give  into  excesses  which  the  heathens  indeed  did  not  consider  as  such,  be- 
cause they  were  not  acquainted  with  virtues  of  a  purer  kind.  Some  persons, 
whose  friendship  I  esteem  as  I  ought,  and  for  whose  learning  and  judgment 
I  have  the  highest  regard,  have  found  this  defect  in  some  parts  of  my  work, 
on  the  '  Method  of  teaching  and  studying  the  Belles  Lettres,'  &c. ;  and 
are  of  opinion,  that  I  have  gone  too  great  lengths  in  the  encomiums  which  I 
bestow  on  the  illustrious  men  of  paganism.  I  indeed  own,  that  the  expres- 
sions on  those  occasions  are  sometimes  too  strong  and  too  unguarded  :  how- 
ever, I  imagined  that  I  had  supplied  a  proper  corrective  to  this,  by  the  hints 
which  I  have  interspersed  in  those  four  volumes ;  and,  therefore,  that  it 
would  be  only  losing  time  to  repeat  them  :  not  to  mention  ray  having  laid 
down,  in  different  places,  the  principles  which  the  fathers  of  the  Church 

*^Psal.  cxliv.  15. 
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establish  on  this  head,  declaring  with  St.  Austin,  that  without  true  piety, 
that  is,  without  a  sincere  worsiiip  of  the  true  God,  there  can  be  no  true 
virtue;  and  that  no  virtue  can  be  such,  whose  object  is  wordly  glory;  a 
truth,  says  this  Father,  acknowledsred  universally  by  those  who  are  inspired 
with  real  and  solid  piety.  '  Illud  constat  inter  onmes  veraciter  plos,  neminem 
sine  vera  pietate,  id  est,  veri  Uei  vero  cultu,  veram  posse  habere  virtutem ; 
nee  earn  veram  esse,  quando  gloriae  servit  humanae.' 

When  I  observed  that  Perseus  had  not  resolution  enough  to  kill  himself. 
I  do  not  thereby  pretend  to  justify  the  practise  of  the  heathens,  who  looked 
upon  suicide  as  lawful  ;  but  simply  to  relate  an  incident,  and  the  judgment 
which  Paulus  jEmilius  passed  on  it.  Hadl  barely  hinted  a  word  or  two 
against  that  custom,  it  would  have  obviated  all  iiiistake,  and  left  no  room 
for  censure. 

The  ostracism,  employed  in  Athens  against  persons  of  the  greatest  merit ; 
theft  connived  at,  as  it  appears,  by  Lycurgus  in  Sparta ;  an  equality  of  good 
established  in  the  same  city,  by  the  authority  of  the  state,  and  things  of  a 
like  nature,  may  admit  of  some  difficulty.  However,  I  shall  pay  a  more 
immediate  attention  to  these  particulars,  when  the  course  of  the  history 
brings  me  to  them  ;  and  shall  avail  myself  with  pleasure  of  such  lights  as 
the  learned  and  unprejudiced  may  favour  me  by  communicating. 

In  a  work  like  that  I  now  offer  the  public,  intended  more  immediately  for 
the  instruction  of  youth,  it  were  heartily  to  be  wished,  that  not  one  single 
thought  or  expression  might  occur,  that  could  contribute  to  inculcate  false 
or  dangerous  principles.  When  I  first  set  about  writin?  the  present  history, 
1  proposed  this  for  my  maxim,  the  importance  of  which  I  perfectly  conceive, 
but  a^  far  from  imagining  that  I  have  always  observed  it,  though  it  was 
my  intention  to  do  so  ;  and  therefore  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  I 
shall  stand  in  need  of  the  reader's  indulgence. 

As  I  write  principally  for  young  persons,  and  for  those  who  do  not  intend 
to  make  very  deep  researches  into  ancient  history,  I  shall  not  burthen  this 
work  with  a  sort  of  erudition,  that  might  have  been  naturally  introduced 
into  it,  but  does  not  suit  my  purpose.  My  design  is,  in  giving  a  continued 
series  of  ancient  history,  to  extract  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors  all 
that  I  shall  judge  most  useful  and  entertaining  with  respect  to  the  transac- 
tions, and  most  instructive  with  regard  to  the  reflections. 

I  should  wish  to  be  able  to  avoid,  at  tiie  same  time,  the  dry  sterility  of 
epitomes,  which  convey  no  distinct  idea  to  the  mind  ;  and  the  tedious  accu- 
racy of  long  histories,  which  tire  the  reader's  patience.  I  am  sensible  that 
it  is  difficult  to  steer  exactly  between  the  two  extremes  ;  and  although,  in 
the  two  parts  of  history  of  which  this  first  volume  consists,  I  have  retrenched 
a  great  part  of  what  we  meet  with  in  ancient  authors,  they  may  still  be 
thought  too  long  :  but  I  was  afraid  of  spoiling  the  incidents,  by  being  too 
studious  of  brevity.  However,  the  taste  of  the  public  shall  be  ray  guide,  to 
which  I  shall  endeavour  to  conform  hereafter. 

I  was  so  happy  as  not  to  displease  the  public  in  my  first  attempt,  I  wish 
the  present  work  may  be  equally  successful,  but  dare  not  raise  my  hopes  so 
high.  The  subjects  I  there  treated,  viz.  polite  literature,  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  curious  and  detached  pieces  of  history,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  into  it  from  ancient  and  modern  authors,  whatever  is  most 
beauti^ful,  affecting,  delicate,  and  just,  with  regard  both  to  thought  and 
expression.  The  beauty  and  justness  of  the  things  themselves  which  I 
offered  the  reader,  made  him  more  indulgent  to  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  presented  to  him  ;  and  besides,  the  variety  of  the  subjects  supplied  the 
want  of  those  graces  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  style  and 
composition. 

But  I  have  not  the  same  advantage  in  the  present  work,  the  choice  of  the 
subjects  not  being  entirely  at  my  discretion.  In  a  connected  history,  an 
author  is  often  obliged  to  relate  a  great  many  things  that  are  not  always 
very  interesting,  especially  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  rise  of  empires  ; 
and  these  parts  are  generally  overrun  with  thorns,  and  offer  very  few 
flowers.  However,  the  sequel  will  furnish  matter  of  a  more  pleasing  nature, 
and  events  that  engage  more  strongly  the  reader's  attention ;  and  I  shall 
take  care  to  make  use  of  the  valuable  materials  winch  the  best  authors  will 
supply.     In  the  mean  time  I  must  entreat  the  reader  to  remember  that  in  a 
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Mrlde  extended  and  beautiful  region,  the  eye  does  not  every  where  meet  with 
golden  harvests,  smiling  meads,  and  fruitful  orchards  ;  but  sees,  at  different 
intervals,  wild  and  less  cultivated  tracts  of  land.  And,  to  use  another  com- 
parison, furnished  by  Pliny,  some  trees  in  the  spring,  emulously  shoot  forth 
a  numberless  multitude  of  blossoms,  which  by  this  rich  dress  (the  splendor 
and  vivacity  of  whose  colours  charm  the  eye)  proclaim  a  happy  abundance 
in  a  more  advanced  season  ;  while  other  trees*  of  a  less  gay  appearance, 
though  they  bear  good  fruits,  have  not  however  the  fragrance  and  beauty 
of  blossoms,  nor  seem  to  share  in  the  joy  of  reviving  nature.  The  reader 
will  easily  apply  this  image  to  the  composition  of  history. 

To  adorn  and  enrich  my  own,  I  will  be  so  ingenuous  as  to  confess,  that  I 
do  not  scruple,  nor  am  ashamed,  to  refle  from  all  quarters,  and  that  1  often 
do  not  cite  the  authors  from  whom  I  transcribe,  because  of  llie  liberty  I 
occasionally  take  to  make  some  slight  alterations.  I  have  made  tlie  best 
use  in  my  power  of  the  solid  reflections  that  occur  in  the  second  and  third 
parts  of  the  Bishop  of  Meaux's  '  Universal  History,'  which  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  most  useful  books  in  our  language.  I  have  also  received 
great  assistance  from  the  learned  Dean  Prideaux's  '  Connection  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,'  in  which  ho  has  traced  and  cleared  up,  in  an  admira- 
ble manner,  the  particulars  relating  to  ancient  history.  I  shall  take  the 
same  liberty  with  whatever  comes  in  my  way,  that  may  suit  my  design,  and 
contribute  to  the  perfection  of  my  work. 

I  am  very  sensible,  that  it  is  not  so  much  for  a  person's  reputation,  thus 
to  make  use  of  other  men's  labours,  and  that  is  in  a  manner  renouncing  the 
name  and  quality  of  author.  But  I  am  not  over  fond  of  that  title  ;  and 
shall  be  extremely  well  pleased,  and  think  myself  very  happy,  if  I  can  but 
deserve  the  name  of  a  good  compiler,  and  supply  my  readers  with  a 
tolerable  history  ;  who  will  not  be  over  solicitous  to  enquire  whether  it  be 
an  original  comp<)sition  of  my  own  or  not,  provided  they  are  but  pleased 
with  it.  ,_ 

I  cannot  determine  the  exact  number  of  volumes  which  this  work  will 
make,  but  am  persuaded  there  will  be  no  less  than  ten  or  twelve. t  Students, 
with  a  very  moderate  application,  may  easily  go  through  this  course  of  his- 
tory in  a  year,  without  interrupting  their  otlier  studies.  According  to  my 
plan,  my  work  should  be  given  to  the  highest  form  but  one.  Youths  in  this 
class  are  capable  of  pleasure  and  improvement  from  this  history;  and  I 
would  not  have  them  enter  upon  that  of  the  Romans  till  they  study  rhetoric. 
It  would  have  been  useful,  and  even  necessary,  to  have  given  some  idea 
of  the  ancient  authors  from  whence  I  have  extracted  the  facts  which  I  here 
relate.  But  Hie  course  itself  of  the  history  will  naturally  give  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  them. 

In  the  mean  time  it  may  not  be  improper  to  take  notjce  of  the  superstitions 
credulity  with  which  most  of  these  authors  are  reproached,  on  the  subject 
of  auguries,  auspices,  prodigies,  dreams,  and  oracles.  And,  indeed,  we  are 
shocked  to  see  writers,  so  judicious  in  all  other  respects,  lay  it  down  as  a 
land  of  law,  to  relate  these  jiarticulars  with  a  scrupulous  accuracy  ;  and  to 
dwell  gravely  on  a  tedious  detail  of  trifling  and  ridiculous  ceremonies,  such 
as  the  flight  of  birds  to  the  rii-ht  or  left  hanii,  signs  discovered  in  the  smok- 
ing entrails  of  beasts,  the  greater  or  less  greediness  of  chickens  in  pecking 
corn,  and  a  thousand  similar  absurdities. 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  a  sensible  reader  cannot  without  astonishment, 
see  persons  among  the  ancients  in  the  highest  repute  for  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge :  generals  who  were  the  least  liable  to  be  influenced  by  popular  opi- 
nions, and  most  sensible  how  necessary  it  is  to  take  advantage  of  auspicious 
moments  ;  the  wisest  councils  of  princes  well  skilled  in  the  arts  of  govern- 
ment; the  most  august  assemblies  of  grave  senators;  in  a  word  the  most  power- 
ful and  most  learned  nations  in  all  ages  ;  to  see,  I  say,  all  these  so  unaccoun- 
tably weak,  as  to  make  to  depend  on  these  trifling  practices  and  absurd 
observances,  the  decision  of  the  greatest  affairs,  such  as  the  declaring  of 
war,  the  giving  battle,  or  pursuing  a  victory,  deliberations  that  were  of  the 

*  As  the  fig-trees, 
t  Former  editions  of  this  work  were  [Miuted  in  ten  volumes. 
VOL.  I.  b 
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utmost  importance,  and  on  which  the  fate  and  welfare  of  kingdoms  fre- 
quently depended. 

But  at  the  same  time,  we  must  be  so  just  as  to  own,  that  their  manners, 
customs,  and  laws,  would  not  permit  men,  in  those  ages,  to  dispense  with  the 
observation  of  these  practices  :  that  education,  hereditary  tradition  trans- 
mitted from  immemorial  time,  the  universal  belief  and  consent  of  different 
nations,  the  precepts,  and  even  examples  of  philosophers  ;  that  all  these, 
I  say,  made  the  practices  in  question  appear  venerable  in  their  eyes:  and 
that  these  ceremonies,  how  absurd  soever  they  may  appear  to  us,  and  are 
really  so  in  themselves,  constituted  part  of  the  religion  and  public  worship 
of  the  ancients. 

This  religion  was  false,  and  this  worship  mistaken  ;  yet  the  principle  of 
it  was  laudable,  and  founded  in  nature  ;  the  stream  was  corrupted,  but  the 
fountain  was  pure.  Man,  assisted  only  by  his  own  light,  sees  nothing 
beyond  the  present  moment.  Futurity  is  to  him  an  abyss  invisible  to  the 
most  keen,  the  most  piercing  sagacity,  and  exhibits  nothing  on  which  he 
may  with  certainty  fix  his  views,  or  form  his  resolutions.  He  is  equally 
feeble  and  impotent  with  regard  to  the  execution  of  his  designs.  He  is 
sensible,  that  he  is  dependant  entirely  on  a  Supreme  Power,  that  disposes 
all  events  with  absolute  authority,  and  which,  in  spite  of  his  utmost  efforts, 
and  of  the  wisdom  of  the  best  concerted  schemes,  by  raising  only  the  small- 
est obstacles  and  slightest  disappointments,  renders  it  impossible  for  him 
to  execute  his  measures. 

This  obscurity  and  weakness  oblige  hira  to  have  recourse  to  a  superior 
knowledge  and  power  :  he  is  forced,  both  by  his  immediate  wants,  and  the 
strong  desire  he  has  to  succeed  in  all  his  undertakings,  to  address  that 
Being  who  he  is  sensible  has  reserved  to  himself  alone  the  knowledge  of 
futurity,  and  the  power  of  disposing  it  as  he  sees  fitting.  He  accordingly 
directs  prayers,  makes  vows,  and  offers  sacrifices,  to  prevail,  if  possible, 
with  the  Deity,  to  reveal  himself,   either  in  dreams,   in  oracles,  or  other 

ns  which  may  manifest  his  will ;  fully  convinced  that  nothing  can  happen 
ut  by  the  divine  appointment ;  and  that  it  is  a  man's  greatest  interest  to 
know  this  supreme  will,  in  order  to  conform  his  actions  to  it. 

This  religious  principle  of  dependance  on,  and  veneration  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  is  natural  to  man  :  it  is  imprinted  deep  in  his  heart ;  he  is  reminded 
of  it,  by  the  inward  sense  of  his  extreme  indigence,  and  Ijy  all  the  objects 
which  surround  him;  and  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  this  perpetual  recourse  to 
the  Deity,  is  one  of  the  principal  foundations  of  religion,  and  the  strongest 
band  by  which  man  is  united  to  his  Creator. 

Those  who  were  so  happy  as  to  know  the  true  God,  and  were  chosen  to  be 
his  peculiar  people,  never  failed  to  address  him  in  all  their  wants  and 
doubts,  in  order  to  obtain  his  succour,  and  to  know  his  will.  He  accord- 
ingly vouchsafed  to  reveal  himself  to  them  ;  to  conduct  them  by  apparitions, 
dreams,  oracles,  and  prophecies  ;  and  to  protect  them  by  miracles  of  the 
most  astonishing  kind. 

But  those  who  were  so  blind  as  to  substitute  falsehood  in  the  place  of 
truth,  directed  themselves,  for  thelikeaid,  to  fictitious  and  deceitful  deities, 
who  were  not  able  to  answer  their  expectations,  nor  recompense  the  homage 
that  mortals  paid  them,  any  otherwise  than  by  error  and  illusion,  and  a 
fraudulent  imitation  of  the  conduct  of  the  true  God. 

Hence  arose  the  vain  observation  of  dreams,  which,  from  a  superstitious 
credulity,  they  mistook  for  salutary  warnings  from  heaven  ;  those  obscure 
and  equivocal  answers  of  oracles,  beneath  whose  veil  the  spirits  of  darkness 
concealed  their  ignorance  ;  and,  by  a  studied  ambiguity,  reserved  to  them- 
selves an  evasion  or  subterfuge,  whatever  might  be  the  event.  To  this  are 
owing  the  prognostics  with  regard  to  futurity,  which  men  fancied  they 
should  find  in  the  entrailsof  beasts,  in  the  flight  and  singing  of  birds,  in  the 
aspect  of  the  planets,  in  fortuitous  accidents,  and  in  the  caprice  of  chance  ; 
those  dreadful  prodigies  that  filled  a  whole  nation  with  terror,  and  which, 
it  was  believed  nothing  could  expiate  but  mournful  ceremonies,  and  even 
sometimes  the  effusion  of  human  blood:  in  fine,  those  black  inventions  of 
magic,  those  delusions,  enchantments,  sorceries,  invocations  of  ghosts,  and 
uiaiiv  other  kinds  of  divination. 
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All  I  have  here  related  was  a  received  usage,  observed  by  the  heathen 
nations  in  general :  and  this  usage  was  founded  on  the  principles  of  that 
religion  of  which  I  have  given  a  short  account.  We  have  a  signal  proof 
of  this  in  that  passage  of  the  Cyropsedia,  where  Cambyses,  the  father  of 
Cyrus,  gives  that  young  prince  such  noble  instructions  ;  instructions  admi- 
rably well  adapted  to  form  the  great  captain  and  great  king.  He  exhorts 
him,  above  all  things,  to  pay  the  highest  reverence  to  the  gods ;  and  not  to 
undertake  sny  enterprise,  whether  important  or  inconsiderable,  without  first 
calling  upon  and  consulting  them  ;  he  enjoins  him  to  honour  the  priests  and 
augurs,  as  being  their  ministers  and  the  interpreters  of  their  will,  but  yet 
not  to  trust  or  abandon  himsL-lf  so  implicitly  and  blindly  to  them,  as  not  by 
his  own  applicalion,  to  learn  every  thing  relating  to  the  science  of  divina- 
tion, of  auguries  and  auspices.  The  reason  wliich  he  gives  fur  tlie  subor- 
dination and  dependence  in  which  kings  ought  to  live  witli  ngard  to  the 
gods,  and  the  benefit  derived  from  consulting  them  in  all  things,  is  this  : — 
How  clear-sighted  soever  mankind  may  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs. 
their  views  are  always  very  narrow  and  bounded  with  regard  to  fulurity  ; 
whereas  the  Deity,  at  a  single  glance,  takes  in  all  ages  and  events.  'As 
the  gods  (says  Cambyses  to  his  son),  arc  eternal,  they  know  equally  all 
things,  past,  |)rescnf,  and  to  come.  With  regard  to  Ihe  mortals  who  address 
then),  they  give  salutary  counsels  to  those  whom  tliey  are  pleased  to  favour, 
that  they  may  not  be  ignorant  of  what  things  they  ought,  or  ought  not  to 
undertake.  If  it  is  observed,  that  tiie  deities  do  not  give  the  like  counsels 
to  all  men,  we  are  not  to  wonder  at  it,  since  no  necessity  obliges  them  (o 
attend  to  the  welfare  of  those  persons  on  whom  they  do  not  vouchsafe  to 
confer  their  favour.' 

Sucli  was  the  doctrine  of  the  most  learned  and  most  enlightened  nations, 
with  respect  to  the  different  kinJs  of  divination  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  authors  wlio  wrote  the  history  of  those  natit-ns,  thouglit  it  incumbent  on 
them  to  give  an  exact  detail  of  such  particulars  as  constituted  part  of  their 
religion  and  worship,  and  was  frequently  in  a  unniier  the  soul  of  their  deli- 
liberations,  and  llu'  staiidaid  of  their  conduct.  I  therefore  was  of  opinion, 
for  tlie  same  reason,  that  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  omit  entirely,  in 
the  ensuing  history,  wliat  relates  to  this  subject,  though  1  have,  however, 
retrenched  a  great  part  of  it. 

Archbishop  Usher  is  my  usual  guide  in  chronology.  In  the  history  of  the 
Cartiiaginians  I  commonly  set  down  four  airas:  The  year  from  the  creation 
of  the  world,  wliicii,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  mark  thus,  A.M.;  those  of  the 
foiuidation  of  Carthage  and  Rome  ;  and  lastly,  the  year  before  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour,  which  1  su|ppose  to  be  the  -tOOith  year  of  the  world:  wherein 
I  follow  U>-her  and  others,  though  they  suppose  it  to  be  four  years  earlier. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  reader  the  proper  preliminary  informa- 
tion concerning  this  work,  according  to  the  order  in  which  it  is  executed. 

To  know  in  what  raannir  the  states  and  kingdoms  were  founded,  that  have 
divided  the  universe;  the  steps  whereby  tiiey  rose  to  that  pitch  of  grandeur 
related  iu  history;  by  what  ties  families  and  cities  were  united,  in  order  to 
constitute  one  body  or  society,  and  to  live  together  under  the  same  laws  and 
a  common  authority  ;  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  things  back,  in  a  manner, 
to  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  to  those  ages  in  which  mankind,  being  dis- 
persed into  different  regions  (after  the  confusion  of  tongues),  began  to  peo- 
ple the  earlli. 

In  these  early  ages  every  faliier  was  the  supreme  head  of  his  family  ;  the 
arbiter  and  judge  of  whatever  contests  and  divisions  might  arise  within  it ; 
the  natural  legislator  over  his  little  society  ;  the  defender  and  protector  of 
those  who  by  their  birth,  education,  and  weakness,  were  under  his  protec- 
tion and  safeguard,  and  w  liose  interests  paternal  tenderness  rendered  equally 
dear  to  liim  as  his  own. 

But  although  these  masters  enjoyed  an  independent  authority,  they  made 
a  mild  and  paternal  use  of  it.  So  far  from  being  jealous  of  their  power, 
they  neither  governed  with  haughtiness,  nor  decided  with  tyranny.  As  they 
were  obliged  by  necessity  to  associate  their  family  in  their  domestic  labours 
they  also  summoned   them  together,  and  asked  their  opinion  in  matters  of 
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importance.    In  this  idiuukt  all  affairs  were  transacted  ia  concert,  and  for 
the  common  good. 

The  laws  which  paternal  vigilance  established  in  this  little  domestic  se- 
nate being  dictated  with  no  other  view  than  to  promote  the  general  welfare  ; 
concerted  with  such  children  as  were  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  inferiors  with  a  full  and  free  consent ;  were  religiously  kept 
and  preserved  in  families  as  an  hereditary  polity,  to  which  they  owed  their 
peace  and  security. 

But  different  motives  gave  rise  to  different  laws.  One  man,  overjoyed  at 
the  birth  of  a  first-born  son,  resolved  to  distinguish  him  from  his  future 
children,  by  bestowing  on  him  a  more  considerable  share  of  his  possessions, 
and  giving  him  a  greater  authority  in  his  family.  Another,  more  attentive 
to  the  interest  of  a  beloved  wife,  or  darling  daughter  whom  he  wanted  to 
settle  in  the  world,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  secure  their  rights  and 
increase  their  advantages.  The  solitary  and  cheerless  stale  to  which  a  wife 
would  be  reduced  in  case  she  should  become  a  widow,  affected  more  inti- 
mately another  man,  and  made  him  provide  before-hand,  for  the  subsistence 
and  comfort  of  a  woman  who  formed  his  felicity.  From  these  different 
views,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  arose  the  different  customs  of  nations, 
as  well  as  their  rights,  which  are  infinitely  various. 

In  proportion  as  every  family  increased,  by  the  birth  of  children,  and 
their  marrying  into  other  families,  they  extended  their  little  domain,  and 
formed,  by  insensible  degrees,  towns  and  cities. 

These  societies  growing,  in  process  of  time,  very  numerous,  and  the  fa- 
milies being  divided  into  various  branches,  each  of  which  had  its  head, 
whose  different  interests  and  characters  might  interrupt  the  general  tran- 
quillity ;  it  was  necessary  to  entrust  one  person  with  the  government  of  the 
whole,  in  order  to  unite  all  these  chiefs  or  heads  under  a  single  authority, 
and  to  maintain  the  public  peace  by  an  uniform  administration.  The  idea 
"which  men  still  retained  of  the  paternal  government,  and  the  happy  effects 
they  had  experienced  from  it,  prompted  tliem  to  choose  from  among  their 
wisest  and  most  virtuous  men,  him  in  whom  they  had  observed  the  tenderest 
and  most  fatherly  disposition.  Neither  ambition  nor  cabal  had  the  least 
share  in  this  choice:  probity  alone,  and  the  reputation  of  virtue  and  equity, 
decided  on  these  occasions,  and  gave  the  preference  to  the  most  worthy. 

To  heighten  the  lustre  of  this  newly  acquired  dignity,  and  enable  them  the 
better  to  put  the  laws  in  execution,  as  well  as  to  devote  themselves  entirely 
to  the  public  good  ;  to  defend  the  state  against  the  invasions  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  factions  of  discontented  citizens  :  the  title  of  king  was 
bestowed  upon  them,  a  throne  was  erected,  and  a  sceptre  put  into  their 
hands  ;  homage  was  paid  them,  officers  were  assigned,  and  guards  appointed 
for  the  security  of  their  persons  ;  tributes  were  granted  ;  they  were  invested 
with  full  powers  to  administer  justice,  and  for  this  purpose  were  armed  with 
a  sword,  in  order  to  restrain  injustice,  and  punish  crimes. 

At  first,  every  city  had  its  particular  king,  who  being  more  solicitous  to 
preserve  his  dominion  than  to  enlarge  it,  confined  his  ambition  within  the 
limits  of  his  native  country.  But  the  almost  unavoidable  feuds  which  break 
out  between  neighbours  ;  jealousy  against  a  more  powerful  king  ;  a  turbu- 
lent and  restless  spirit ;  a  martial  disposition,  or  thirst  of  aggrandisement ; 
or  thexlisplay  of  abilities  ;  gave  rise  to  wars,  which  frequently  ended  in  the 
entire  subjection  of  the  vanquished,  whose  cities  were  possessed  by  the 
"victor,  and  increased  insensibly  his  dominions.  Thus,  a  first  victory  paving 
the  way  to  a  second,  and  making  a  prince  m9re  powerful  and  enterprising, 
several  cities  and  provinces  were  united  under  one  monarch,  and  formed 
kingdoms  of  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the  degree  of  ardour  with 
which  the  victor  had  pushed  his  conquests. 

But  among  these  princes  were  found  some,  whose  ambition  being  too  vast 
to  confine  itself  within  a  single  kingdom,  broke  over  all  bounds,  and  spread 
universally  like  a  torrent,  or  the  ocean  ;  swallowed  up  kingdoms  and  na- 
tions ;  and  fancied  that  glory  consisted  in  depriving  princes  of  their  domi- 
nions who  had  not  done  them  the  least  injury  ;  in  carrying  fire  and  sword 
into  the  most  remote  countries,  and  in  leaving  every  where  bloody  traces  of 
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their  progress !      Such  was  tlie  origin  of  those  famous  empires  which  in 
eluded  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

Princes  made  a  various  use  of  victory,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their 
dispositions  or  interests.  Some,  considering  themselves  as  absolute  masters 
of  the  conquered,  and  imagining  they  were  sufficiently  indulged  in  sparing 
their  lives,  bereaved  them,  as  well  as  their  children,  of  their  possessions, 
their  country,  and  their  liberty  ;  subjected  them  to  a  most  severe  captivity  ; 
employed  them  in  those  arts  which  are  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  in 
the  lowest  and  most  servile  offices  of  the  house,  in  the  painful  toils  of  tlie 
field;  and  frequently  forced  them,  by  the  most  inhuman  treatment,  to  dig 
in  mines,  and  ransack  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  merely  to  satiate  their  ava- 
rice; and  hence  mankind  were  divided  into  freemen  and  slaves,  masters  and 
bondmen. 

Others  introduced  the  custom  of  transporting  whole  nations  into  new 
countries,  where  they  settled  them,  and  gave  them  lands  to  cultivate. 

Other  princes  again,  of  moie  gentle  dispositions,  contented  themselves 
with  only  obliging  the  vanquished  nations  to  purchase  their  liberties,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  their  laws  and  privileges,  by  annual  tributes  laid  on  them 
for  that  purpose  ;  and  sometimes  they  would  suflFer  kings  to  sit  peaceably 
on  their  thrones,  upon  condition  of  their  paying  them  some  kind  of  homage. 

But  such  of  these  monarchs  as  were  the  wisest  and  ablest  politicians, 
thought  it  glorious  to  establish  a  kind  of  equality  betwixt  the  nations  newly 
conquered  and  their  other  subjects  ;  granting  the  former  almost  all  tlie 
rights  and  privileges  which  the  others  enjoyed  :  and  by  this  means  the  great 
number  of  nations  that  were  spread  over  different  and  far  distant  countries, 
constituted,  in  some  measure,  but  one  city,  at  least  but  one  people. 

Thus  have  I  given  a  general  and  concise  idea  of  mankind,  from  theearliest 
monuments  which  history  has  preserved  on  this  subject ;  the  particulars 
whereof  I  shall  endeavour  to  relate,  in  treating  of  each  empire  and  nation. 
I  shall  not  touch  upon  the  history  of  the  Jews,  nor  that  of  the  Romans. 

The  history  of  the  Carthaginians,  that  of  the  Assyrians,  and  the  Lydians, 
which  occurs  in  the  first  volume,  is  supported  by  the  best  authorities  ;  but 
it  is  highly  necessary  to  review  the  geography,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  different  nations  here  treated  of ;  and  first  with  regard  to  the  religion, 
manners,  and  instiu.tions  of  the  Persians  and  Grecians  ;  because  these  show 
their  genius  and  character,  whicli,  we  may  call,  in  some  measure,  the  soul 
of  history.  For  to  take  notice  only  of  facts  and  dates,  and  confine  our 
curiosity  and  researches  to  them,  would  be  imitating  the  imprudence  of  a 
traveller,  who,  in  visiting  many  countries,  should  content  himself  with 
knowing  their  exact  distance  from  each  other,  and  consider  only  the  situa- 
tion of  the  several  places,  their  buildings,  and  the  dresses  of  the  people  ; 
without  giving  himself  the  least  trouble  to  converse  with  the  inhabitants, in 
order  to  inform  himself  of  their  genius,  manners,  disposition,  laws,  and  go- 
vernment. Homer,  whose  design  was  to  give,  in  the  person  of  Ulysses,  a 
model  of  a  wise  and  intelligent  traveller,  tells  us,  at  the  very  opening  of  his 
Odyssey,  that  his  hero  informed  himself  very  exactly  of  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  several  people  whose  cities  he  visited  ;  in  which  he  ought  to 
be  imitated  by  every  person  who  applies  himself  to  the  study  of  history. 

As  Asia  will  hereafter  be  the  principal  scene  of  the  history  we  are  now 
entering  upon,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  the  reader  such  a  general  idea 
of  it  as  may  at  least  make  him  acquainted  with  its  most  considerable  pro- 
vinces and  cities. 

The  northern  and  eastern  parts  of  Asia  are  less  known  in  ancient  history. 
To  the  north  are  Asiatic  Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scythia,  which  answer  to 
Tartary. 

Sarmatia  is  situated  between  the  river  Tanais,  which  separates  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  the  river  Rha,  or  Volga.  Scythia  is  divided  into  two  parts  ; 
the  one  on  this,  the  other  on  the  other  side  of  mount  Iraaus.  The  nations 
of  Scythia  best  known  to  us,  are  the  Sacae  and  Massageta. 

The  most  eastern  parts  are,  Serica,  Cathay  ;  Sinarum  Regio,  China  ;  and 
India.  This  last  country  was  better  known  anciently  than  the  two  former. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts ;    the  one  on  this  side  the  Ganges,  included 
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between  that  river  and  the  Indus,  which  now  composes  the  dominions  of  (he 
Great  Mogul ;  the  other  part  was  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  Ganges. 

The  remaining  part  of  Asia,  of  which  much  greater  mention  is  made  in 
history,  may  be  divided  into  five  or  six  parts,  taking  it  from  east  to  west. 

I.  Upper  Asia,  which  begins  at  the  river  Indus.  The  chief  provinces  are 
Gedrosia,  Carmania,  Arachosia,  Drangiana,  Bactriana,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Bactra  ;  Sogdiana,  Margiana,  Hyrcania,  near  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  Par- 
thia.  Media,  its  cliief  city  Ecbatana  ;  Persia,  the  cities  of  Persepolis  and 
Elymais  ;  Susiana,  the  city  of  Susa  ;  Assyria,  the  city  of  Nineveh,  situated 
on  the  river  Tigris;  Mesopotamia,  between  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris; 
Babylonia,  the  city  of  Babylon  on  the  river  Euphrates. 

II.  Asia  between  the  Pontus  Euxinus  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  Therein  we 
may  distinguish  four  provinces. — 1.  Colchis,  the  river  Phasis,  and  mount 
Caucasus. — 2.  Iberia. — 3.  Albania;  which  two  last-mentioned  provinces 
now  form  part  of  Georgia. — 4.  The  greater  Armenia.  This  is  separated 
from  the  lesser  by  the  Euphrates;  from  Mesopotamia  by  mount  Taurus; 
and  from  Assyria  by  mount  Niphates.  Its  cities  are  Artaxata  and  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  the  river  Araxes  runs  through  it. 

III.  Asia  Minor. — This  may  be  divided  into  four  or  five  parts,  according 
to  the  different  situation  of  its  provinces. 

I.  Northward,  the  shore  of  the  Pontus  Euxinus;  Pontus,  under  three 
different  names.  Its  cities  are,  Trapezus,  not  far  from  which  are  tlie  people 
called  Chalybes  or  Chaldaei ;  Themiscyra,  a  city  on  the  river  Therniodon, 
and  famous  for  having  been  the  abode  of  the  Amazons.  Paphlagonia, 
Bithynia  ;  the  cities  of  whicli  are,  Nicfe,  Prusa,  Nicomedia,  Chalcedou  op- 
posite to  Constantinople,  and  Heraclea. 

2.  Westward,  going  down  by  the  sliores  of  the  JEgean  sea  :  Mysia,  of 
which  there  are  two.  The  Lesser,  in  which  stood  Cyzicus,  Lampsacus, 
Parium,  Abydos  opposite  to  Sestos  from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  the 
Dardanelles  ;  Dardanum,  Sigaeura,  Ilion,  or  Troy;  and  almost  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  the  little  island  of  Teredos.  The  rivers  are,  the  iEsepus,  the 
Granicus,  and  the  Simois.  Mount  Ida.  This  region  is  sometimes  called 
Phrygia  Minor,  of  which  Ti  nas  is  part. 

The  Greater  ]\Iysia. — Antandros,  Trajanopolis,  Adramyttium,  Pergamus. 
Opposite  to  this  Mysia  is  the  island  of  Lesbos  ;  the  cities  of  which  are, 
Methymna,  where  the  celebrated  Arion  was  born  ;  and  Mitylenc,  which  lias 
given  to  the  whole  island  its  modern  name  Metelin. 

^olia. — Elea,  Cumse,  Phocsea.  Ionia. — Smyrna,  Clazomenae,  Teos, 
Lebedus,  Colophon,  Ephesus.  Priene,  Miletus.  Caria. — Laodicea,  Antio- 
chia,  Magnesia,  Alabanda. — The  river  Maeander.  Doris. — Halicarnassus, 
Cnidos. 

Opposite  to  these  four  last  countries,  are  the  islands  Chios,  Samos,  Path- 
mos  ;  Southward,  along  the  Mediterranean,  Cos ;  and  lower,  towards  the 
south,  Rhodes. 

3.  Lycia,  the  cities  of  which  are,  Telmesus,  Patara.  The  river  Xanthus. 
Here  begins  mount  Taurus,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  Asia,  and  as- 
sumes different  names,  according  to  the  several  countries  through  which  it 
passes.  Pamphylia. — Perga,  Aspendus,  Sida.  Cilicia. — Seleucia,  Cory- 
cium,  Tarsus,  on  the  river  Cydnus.  Opposite  to  Cilicia,  is  the  island  of 
Cyprus.    The  cities  are,  Salamis,  Amathus,  and  Paphos. 

4.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  going  up  northward  ;  the  Lesser 
Armenia.  Comana,  Arabyza,  Melitene,  Satala.  The  river  Melas,  which 
empties  itself  into  the  Euphrates. 

5.  Inland:  Cappadocia;  the  cities  whereof  are,  Neocaesarea,  Comana 
Pontica,  Sebastia,  Sebastopolis,  Diocsesarea,  Cffisarea,  otherwise  called 
Mazaca,  andTyana.  Lycaonia  and  Isauria. — Iconium.  Isauria.  Pisidia. — 
Seleucia  and  Antiochia  of  Pisidia.  Xydia. — Its  cities  are,  Thyatira,  Sar- 
dis,  Philadelpliia.  The  rivers  are,  Caystrus,  and  Hermus,  into  which  the 
Pactolus  empties  itself.  Mount  Sipylus  and  Tmolas.  Phrygia  Major. — 
Synnada,  Apamia. 

IV.  Syria,  now  named  Suria,  called  under  the  Roman  emperors  the  East, 
the  chief  provinces  of  which  are,  1.  Palestine,  by  which  name  is  sometimes 
understood  all  Judea.      Its  cities  arc,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  and  Ctesarea 
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Palestinfl.  The  river  Jordan  waters  It.  The  name  of  Palestine  is  also 
given  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  extended  along  the  Mediterranean  ;  the 
chief  cities  of  which  were,  Gaza,  Ascalon,  Azotus,  Accaron,  and  Gath. 

2.  Phoenicia,  whose  cities  are,  Ptoleraais,  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  Berytus.  Its 
mountains,  Libanus,  and  Antilibanus. 

3.  Syria,  properly  so  called,  or  Antiochena  ;  the  cities  whereof  are,  An- 
tiochia,  Apamia,  Laodicea,  and  Seleucia. 

4.  Comagena. — The  city  of  Samosata. 

5.  Coelesyria. — The  cities  are.  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  Palmyra  and  Da- 
mascus. 

V.  Arabia  Petraea. — Its  cities  are,  Petra,  and  Bostra.  Mount  Casius. 
Deserta.     Felix. 

OP    RELIGION. 

It  is  observable,  that  in  all  ^ges  and  in  every  country  the  several  nations 
of  the  world,  however  various  and  opposite  in  their  characters,  inclinations, 
and  manners,  have  always  united  in  one  essential  point;  the  inherent 
opinion  of  an  adoration  due  to  a  Supreme  Being,  and  of  external  forms 
calculated  to  evince  such  a  belief.  Into  whatever  country  we  cast  our  eyes, 
we  find  priests,  altars,  sacrifices,  festivals,  religious  ceremonies,  temples, 
or  places  consecrated  to  religious  worship.  Among  every  people  we  dis- 
cover a  reverence  and  awe  of  the  Divinity;  an  homage  and  honour  paid  to 
him  ;  and  an  open  profession  of  an  entire  dependence  upon  him  in  all  their 
undertakings,  in  all  their  necessities,  in  all  their  adversities,  and  dangers. 
Incapable  of  themselves  to  penetrate  into  futurity  and  to  ensure  success,  we 
find  them  careful  to  consult  the  Divinity  by  oracles,  and  by  other  methods 
of  a  like  nature ;  and  to  merit  his  protection  by  prayers,  vows  and  offerings. 
It  is  by  the  same  supreme  authority  they  believe  the  most  solemn  treaties 
are  rendered  inviolable.  It  is  that  which  gives  sanction  to  their  oaths  ; 
and  to  it  by  imprecations  is  referred  the  punishment  of  such  crimes  and 
enormities  as  escape  the  knowledge  and  power  of  men.  On  all  their  pri- 
vate concerns,  voyages,  journeys,  marriages,  diseases,  the  Divinity  is  still 
invoked.  With  him  their  every  repast  begins  and  ends.  No  war  is  de- 
clared, no  battle  fought,  no  enterprise  formed,  without  his  aid  being  first 
implored ;  to  which  the  glory  of  the  success  is  constantly  ascribed  by 
public  acts  of  thanksgiving,  and  by  the  oblation  of  the  most  precious  of  the 
spoils,  which  they  never  fail  to  set  apart  as  appertaining  by  right  to  the 
Divinity. 

No  variety  of  opinion  is  discernable  in  regard  to  the  foundation  of  this 
belief.  If  some  few  persons,  depraved  by  false  philosophy,  presume  from 
time  to  time  to  rise  up  against  this  doctrine,  they  are  immediately  dis- 
claimed by  the  public  voice.  They  continue  singular  and  alone,  without 
making  parties,  or  forming  sects;  the  whole  weight  of  the  public  authority 
falls  upon  them  ;  a  price  is  set  upon  their  heads;  whilst  they  are  univer- 
sally regarded  as  execrable  persons,  the  bane  of  civil  society,  with  whom 
it  is  criminal  to  have  any  kind  of  commerce. 

So  general,  so  uniform,  so  perpetual  a  consent  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
universe,  which  neither  the  prejudice  of  the  passions,  the  false  reasoning  of 
some  philosophers,  nor  the  authority  and  example  of  certain  princes,  have 
ever  been  able  to  weaken  or  vary,  can  proceed  only  from  a  first  principle, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  nature  of  man  ;  from  an  inward  sentiment  im- 
planted in  his  heart  by  the  Author  of  his  being  ;  and  from  an  original  tra- 
dition as  ancient  as  the  world  itself. 

Such  were  the  source  and  origin  of  the  religion  of  the  ancients  ;  truly 
worthy  of  man,  had  he  been  capable  of  persisting  in  the  purity  and  simpli- 
city of  these  first  principles  :  but  the  errors  of  the  mind,  and  the  vices  of 
the  heart,  those  sad  effects  of  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  have  strangely 
disfigured  their  original  beauty.  There  are  still  some  faint  rays,  some 
brilliant  sparks  of  light,  which  a  general  depravity  has  not  been  able  to 
extinguish  utterly  ;  but  they  are  incapable  of  dispelling  the  profound  dark- 
ness of  the  gloom  which  prevails  almost  universally,  and  presents  nothing 
to  view  but  absurdities,  follies',  extravagancies,  licentiousness,  and  disor- 
der ;  in  a  word,  a  hideous  chaos  of  frantic  excesses  and  enormous  vices. 
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Can  any  thing  be  more  admirable  than  these  principles  laid  down  bjr 
Cicero?  That  we  ought  above  all  things  to  be  convinced  that  there  is  a 
Supreme  Being,  who  presides  over  all  tlie  events  of  the  world,  and  disposes 
every  thing  as  sovereign  lord  and  arbiter  :  that  it  is  to  him  mankind  are 
indebted  for  all  tlie  good  they  enjoy:  that  he  penetrates  into,  and  is  con- 
scious of  whatever  passes  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of  our  hearts  :  that 
he  treats  the  just  and  the  impious  according  to  their  respective  merits  :  that 
the  true  means  of  acquiring  his  favour,  and  of  being  pleasing  in  his  sight, 
is  not  by  employing  of  riches  and  magnificence  in  the  worship  that  is  paid 
to  him,  but  by  presenting  him  witli  a  heart  pure  and  blameless,  and  by  ador- 
ing him  with  an  unfeigned  profound  veneration. 

Sentiments  so  sublime  and  religious  were  the  result  of  the  reflections  of 
some  few  who  employed  themselves  in  the  study  of  the  heart  of  man,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  first  principles  of  his  institution,  of  which  they  still 
retained  some  valuable  relics.  But  the  whole  system  of  their  religion,  the 
tendency  of  their  public  feasts  and  ceremonies,  the  essence  of  the  Pagan 
theology,  of  which  the  poets  were  the  only  teachers  and  professors,  the  very 
example  of  the  gods,  whose  violent  passions,  scandalous  adventures,  and 
abominable  crimes,  were  celebrated  in  the  hymns  or  odes,  and  proposed  in 
some  measure  to  the  imitation,  as  well  as  adoration,  of  the  people  ;  these 
were  certainly  very  unfit  means  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  men,  and  to  form 
them  to  virtue  and  morality. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  greatest  solemnities  of  the  Pagan  religion, 
and  in  their  most  sacred  and  venerable  mysteries,  far  from  perceiving  any 
thing  which  can  recommend  virtue,  piety,  or  the  practice  of  the  most  essen-,< 
tial  duties  of  ordinary  life,  we  find  the  authority  of  laws,  the  imperious 
power  of  custom,  the  presence  of  magistrates,  the  assf  mbly  of  all  orders  of 
the  state,  the  example  of  fathers  and  mothers,  all  conspire  to  train  up  a 
whole  nation  from  their  infancy  in  an  impure  and  sacrilegious  worship, 
under  the  name,  and  in  a  manner  under  the  sanction  of  religion  itself;  as 
we  shall  soon  see  in  the  sequel. 

After  these  general  reflections  upon  Paganism,  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  a 
particular  account  of  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  I  shall  reduce  this  subject, 
though  infinite  in  itself,  to  four  articles,  which  are,  1.  The  feasts.  2.  Tlie 
oracles,  auguries,  and  divinations.  3.  The  games  and  combats.  4.  The 
public  shows  and  representations  of  the  theatre.  In  each  of  these  articles, 
I  shall  treat  only  of  what  appears  most  worthy  of  the  reader's  curiosity,  and 
kas  most  relation  to  this  history.  I  omit  saying  any  thing  of  sacrifices, 
having  given  a  sufficient  idea  of  them  elsewhere. 

OF    THE    FEASTS. 

An  infinite  number  of  feasts  were  celebrated  in  the  several  cities  of  G-r/>ece, 
and  especially  at  Athens,  of  which  I  shall  describe  only  three  of  the  most 
famous,  the  Panathenea,  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  and  those  of  Eleusis. 

THE    PANATHENEA. 

This  feast  was  celebrated  at  Athens  in  honour  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary 
goddess  of  that  city,  to  which  she  gave  her  name,  (Athene)  as  well  as  to  the 
feast  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Its  institution  was  ancient,  and  it  was  called 
at  first  the  Athenea  :  but  after  Theseus  had  united  the  several  towns  of 
Attica  into  one  city,  it  took  the  name  of  Panathenea.  These  feasts  were  of 
two  kinds,  the  great  and  the  less,  which  were  solemnized  with  almost  the 
same  ceremonies;  the  less  annually,  and  the  great  upon  the  expiration  of 
every  fourth  year. 

In  these  feasts  were  exhibited  racing,  the  gymnastic  combats,  and  the 
contentions  for  the  prizes  of  music  and  poetry.  Ten  commissaries,  elected 
from  the  ten  tribes,  presided  on  this  occasion,  to  regulate  the  forms,  and 
distribute  the  rewards  to  the  victors.     This  festival  continued  several  days. 

In  the  morning  of  the  first  day  a  race  was  run  on  foot,  in  which  each  of 
the  runners  carried  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand,  which  they  exchanged  con- 
tinually with  each  other,  without  interrupting  the  race.  They  started  from 
the  Ceramicus,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Athens,  and  crossed  the  whole  city. 
The  first  that  came  to  the  goal,  without  having  put  out  his  torch,  carried  the 
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prize.  In  the  afternoon  they  ran  the  same  course  on  liorseback.  The 
gymnastic,  or  athletic  combats,  followed  the  races.  The  place  for  that 
exercise  was  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tlissus,  a  small  river,  which  runs  through 
Athens,  and  empties  itself  into  the  sea  at  the  Pirteus. 

Pericles  first  instituted  the  prize  of  music.  In  this  dispute  were  sun»  the 
praises  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  who,  at  the  expense  of  their  lives, 
delivered  Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Pisistralidse ;  to  which  was  after- 
wards added  the  eulogium  of  Thrasybulus,  who  expelled  the  thirty  tyrants. 
The  prize  was  warmly  disputed,  not  only  amongst  the  musicians,  but  still 
more  so  amongst  the  poets  ;  and  it  was  highly  glorious  to  be  declared  victor 
in  this  contest.  TEschylus  is  reported  to  have  died  with  grief  upon  seeing 
the  prize  adjudged  to  Sophocles,  who  was  much  younger  than  himself. 

These  exercises  were  followed  by  a  general  procession,  v.herein  was  car- 
ried, with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  a  sail,  embroidered  with  gold,  on  which 
were  curiously  delineated  the  warlike  actions  of  Pallas  against  the  Titans 
and  Giants.  This  sail  was  afTixed  to  a  vessel,  which  bore  the  name  of  the 
goddess.  The  vessel,  equipped  with  sails,  and  with  a  thousand  oars,  was 
conducted  from  the  Ceramicus  to  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  not  by  horses  or 
beasts  of  draught,  but  by  machines  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  it,  which 
put  the  oars  in  motion,  and  maile  the  vessel  glide  along. 

The  march  was  solemn  and  majeslic.  At  the  head  of  it  were  old  men  who 
carried  olive  branches  in  their  hands,  ?«>.\of ^fci ;  and  these  were  chosen 
for  the  symmetry  of  their  shape,  and  the  vigour  of  their  complexion.  Athe- 
nian matrons,  of  great  age,  also  accompanied  thera  in  the  same  equipage. 
The  grown  and  robust  mm  formed  the  second  class.  They  were  armed  at 
all  points,  and  had  bucklers  and  lances.  After  them  came  the  strangers 
that  inhabited  Athens,  carrying  mattocks,  instruments  proper  for  tillage. 
Next  followed  the  Athenian  woramof  the  same  age,  attended  by  the  fo- 
reigners of  their  own  sex,  carrying  vessels  in  their  hands  for  the  drawing 
of  water. 

The  third  class  was  composed  of  the  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  se- 
lected from  the  best  families  in  the  city.  The  young  men  wore  vests,  with 
crowns  upon  their  heads,  and  sang  a  peculiar  hymn  in  honour  of  the  goddess. 
The  maids  carried  baskets,  xavTj^ffoi,  in  which  were  placed  the  sacrt-d 
utensils  proper  to  the  ceremony,  covereil  with  veils,  to  keep  them  from  the 
sight  of  the  spectators.  The  person,  to  whose  care  those  sacred  things 
were  intrusted,  was  bound  to  observe  a  strict  continence  for  several  days 
before  he  touched  them,  or  distributed  them  to  the  Athenian  virgins;  or 
rather,  as  Demosthenes  says,  his  whole  life  and  conduct  ought  to  have  been 
a  perfect  model  of  virtue  and  purity.  It  was  a  high  honour  for  a  young 
woman  to  be  chosen  for  so  noble  and  august  an  office,  and  an  insupportable 
affront  to  be  deemed  unworthy  of  it.  We  shall  see  that  Ilipparchus  offered 
this  indignity  to  the  sister  of  Harmodius,  which  exfremily  incensed  the 
conspirators  against  the  Pisistralid£e.  These  Athenian  virgins  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  foreign  young  women,  who  carried  umbrellas  and  seats  for 
them. 

The  children  of  both  sexes  closed  the  pomp  of  the  procession.  In  this 
august  ceremony,  the  ia-^hi  were  appointed  to  sing  certain  verses  of 
Iloraer :  a  manifest  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  the  works  of  that  poet 
were  l>eld,  even  with  regard  to  religion.  Ilipparchus,  son  of  Pisislratus, 
first  introduced  that  custom. 

I  have  observed  elsewhere,  that  in  the  gymnastic  games  of  this  feast  a 
herald  proclaimed,  that  the  people  of  Athens  had  conferred  a  crown  of  gold 
upon  the  celebrated  physician  Hippocrates,  in  ^ratHnde  for  the  signal  ser- 
vices which  he  had  rendered  the  state  during  the  pestilence. 

In  this  festival  the  people  of  Athens  put  themselves,  and  the  whole  repub- 
lic, under  the  protection  of  Minerva,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  their  city,  and 
implored  of  her  all  kind  of  prosperity.  From  the  time  of  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  these  public  acts  of  worship,  express  mention  was  made  of 
the  Platseans,  and  they  were  joined  in  all  things  with  the  people  of  Athens. 

FEASTS    OF    BACCHUS. 

The  worship  of  Bacchus  had  been  brought  cut  of  Egypt  to  Athens,  where 
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9eT«ral  feasts  had  been  established  in  honour  of  the  god  ;  two  particularly 
more  remarkable  than  all  the  rest,  called  the  great  and  the  less  feasts  of 
Bacchus.  The  latter  were  a  kind  of  preparation  for  the  former,  and  were 
celebrated  in  the  open  field  about  autumn.  They  were  named  Lenea,  from 
a  Greek  word  (Lenos)  that  signifies  a  wine-press.  The  great  feasts  were 
commonly  called  Dionysia,  from  one  of  the  names  of  that  god,  and  were 
solemnized  in  the  spring  within  the  city. 

In  each  of  these  feasts  the  public  were  entertained  with  games,  shows, 
and  dramatic  representations,  which  were  attended  with  a  vast  concourse  of 
people,  and  exceeding  magnificence,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter  :  at  the  same 
time  the  poets  disputed  the  prize  of  poetry,  submitting  to  the  judgment  of 
arbitrators,  expressly  chosen  for  that  purpose,  their  pieces,  whether  tragic 
or  comic,  which  were  then  represented  before  the  people. 

These  feasts  continued  many  days.  Those  who  were  initiated,  mimicked 
•whatever  the  poets  had  thought  fit  to  feign  of  the  god  Bacchus.  They 
covered  themselves  with  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  carried  a  thyrsus  in  their 
hands,  a  kind  of  pike  with  ivy-leaves  twisted  round  it ;  had  drums,  horns, 
pipes  and  ether  instruments,  calculated  to  make  a  great  noise  ;  and  wore 
upon  their  heads  wreathsof  ivy  and  vine-branches,  and  of  other  trees  sacred 
to  Bacchus.  Some  represented  Silenus,  some  Pan,  others  the  Satyrs,  all 
drest  in  suitable  masquerade.  Many  of  them  were  mounted  on  asses  :  others 
dragged  goats*  along  for  sacrifices.  Men  and  women,  ridiculously  dressed 
in  this  manner,  appeared  night  and  day  in  public  ;  and  imitating  drunken- 
ness, and  dancing  with  the  most  indecent  gestures,  ran  in  throngs  about  the 
mountains  and  forests,  screaming  and  howling  furiously  ;  the  women  espe 
cially  seemed  more  outrageous  than  the  men ;  and,  quite  out  of  their  senses, 
in  their  furious  transports  invoked  the  god,  whose  feast  they  celebrated, 
with  loud  cries  ;    ejo7B(ixxe,  tl'Iax^E,  or  'liSaxxe,,  or  'loJ  Ba'x^t. 

This  troop  of  Bacchanalians  was  followed  by  the  virgins  of  the  noblest 
families  in  the  city,  who  were  called  xavij^ogof,  from  carrying  baskets  on 
their  heads,  covered  with  vine  leaves  and  ivy. 

To  these  ceremonies  others  were  added,  obscene  to  the  last  excess,  and 
worthy  of  the  god  who  chose  to  be  honoured  in  such  a  manner.  The  spec- 
tators gave  in  to  the  prevailing  humour,  and  were  seized  with  the  same 
frantic  spirit.  Nothing  was  seen  but  dancing,  drunkenness,  debauchery, 
and  all  that  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness  can  conceive  of  gross  and 
abominable.  And  this  an  entire  people,  reputed  the  wisest  of  all  Greece, 
not  only  suffered,  but  admired  and  practised.  I  say  an  entire  people  ;  for 
Plato,  speaking  of  the  Bacchanalia,  says  in  direct  terms,  that  he  had  seen 
the  whole  city  of  Athens  drunk  at  once. 

Livy  inforrtis  us,  that  this  licentiousness  of  the  Bacchanalia  having  se- 
cretly crept  into  Rome,  the  most  horrid  disorders  were  committed  there 
undercover  of  the  night,  and  the  inviolable  secresy  which  all  persons,  who 
were  initiated  into  these  impure  and  abominable  mysteries,  were  obliged, 
under  the  most  horrid  imprecations,  to  observe.  The  senate,  being  apprised 
of  the  alRiir,  put  a  stop  to  those  sacrilegious  feasts  by  the  most  severe 
penalties ;  and  first  banished  the  practisers  of  them  from  Rome,  and  after- 
wards from  Italy.  These  examples  inform  us,  how  far  a  mistaken  sense  of 
religion,  that  covers  the  greatest  crimes  with  the  sacred  name  of  the  Divi- 
nity, is  capable  of  misleading  the  mind  of  man. 

THE    FE&STi   OP    ELEUSIS. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  Pagan  antiquity  more  celebrated  than  the  feast  of 
Ceres  Eleusina.  The  ceremonies  of  this  festival  were  called,  by  way  of 
eminence,  '  the  mysteries,'  from  being,  according  to  Pausanias,  as  much 
above  all  others,  as  the  gods  are  above  men.  Their  origin  and  institution 
are  attributed  to  Ceres  himself,  wlio,  in  the  reign  of  Erechtheus,  coming  to 
Eleusis,  a  small  town  of  Attica,  in  search  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  whom 
Pluto  had  carried  away,  and  finding  the  country  afflicted  with  a  famine, 
invented  corn  as  a  remedy  for  that  evil,  with  which  she  rewarded  the  inha- 
bitants.     She  not  only  taught  them  the  nse  of  com,  but  instructed  them  in 

*  Goats  w«re  sacrificed,  bwaus*  they  spoiled  the  vines. 
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ihe  principles  of  probity,  charity,  civility,  and  humanity;  from  whdnoo  her 
mysteries  were  called  ^iv ixr,%i^ia,  and  Fnitia.  To  these  first  happy  lessons 
fabulous  antiquity  ascribed  the  courtesy,  politeness,  and  urbanity,  so  re- 
markable amongst  the  Athenians. 

These  mysteries  were  divided  into  the  less  and  the  greater  ;  of  which  the 
former  served  as  a  preparation  for  the  latter.  The  less  were  solemnized  in 
the  month  Anthesterion,  wliich  answers  to  our  November  ;  the  great  in  the 
month  Boedroraion,  which  corresponds  to  August.  Only  the  Athenians 
were  admitted  to  these  mysteries  ;  but  of  them,  each  sex,  age,  and  condi- 
tion, had  a  right  to  be  received.  All  strangers  were  absolutely  excluded, 
so  that  Herculus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  were  obliged  to  be  adopted  as  Athe- 
nians in  order  to  their  admission ;  which,  however,  extended  only  to  the 
lesser  mysteries.  I  shall  consider  principally  the  great,  which  were  cele- 
brated at  Eleusis. 

Those  who  demanded  to  be  initiated  into  them,  were  obliged,  before  their 
reception,  to  purify  themselves  in  the  lesser  mysteries,  by  bathing  in  the 
river  Ilissus,  by  saying  certain  prayers,  offering  sagrifices,  and,  above  all, 
by  living  in  strict  continence  during  a  certain  interval  of  time  prescribed 
them.  That  time  was  employed  in  instructing  them  in  the  principles  and 
elements  of  the  sacred  doctrine  of  the  great  mysteries. 

When  the  time  for  their  initiation  arrived,  they  were  brought  into  the 
temple  ;  and  to  inspire  the  greater  reverence  and  terror,  the  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  night.  Wonderful  things  took  place  upon  this  occasion. 
Visions  were  seen,  and  voices  heard  of  an  extraordinary  kind.  A  sudden 
splendor  dispelled  the  darkness  of  the  place,  and  disappearing  immediately, 
added  new  horrors  to  the  gloom.  Apparitions,  claps  of  thunder,  earth- 
quakes, heightened  the  terror  and  amazement ;  whilst  the  person  to  be 
admitted,  overwhelmed  with  dread,  and  sweating  through  fear,  heard 
trembling,  the  mysterious  volumes  read  to  him.  if  in  such  a  condition  he 
was  capable  of  hearing  at  all.  These  nocturnal  rites  gave  birth  to  many 
disorders,  which  the  severe  law  of  silence  imposed  on  the  persons  initiated, 
prevented  from  coming  to  light,  as  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  observes.  What 
cannot  super.stition  effect  upon  tlie  mind  of  man,  when  once  his  imagination 
is  heated?  The  president  in  this  ceremony  was  called  Hierophantes.  He 
wore  a  peculiar  habit,  and  was  not  permitted  to  marry.  The  first  who 
served  in  this  function,  and  whom  Ceres  herself  instructed,  was  Eumolpus ; 
from  whom  his  successors  were  called  Eumolpidffi.  He  had  three  colleagues  ; 
one  who  carried  a  torch  ;  another  a  herald,  whose  office  was  to  pronounce 
certain  mysterious  words  ;  and  a  third  to  attend  at  the  altar. 

Besides  these  ofBcers,  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  city  was 
appointed  to  take  care  that  all  the  ceremonies  of  this  feast  were  exactly  ob- 
served. He  was  called  the  king,  and  was  one  of  the  nine  Archons.  His 
business  was  to  offer  prayers  and  sacrifices.  The  people  gave  him  four 
assistants,  one  chosen  from  the  family  of  the  Euraolpidae,  a  second  from 
that  of  the  Ceryces,  and  the  two  last  from  two  other  families.  He  had 
besides  ten  other  ministers  to  assist  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty,  and 
particularly  in  offering  sacrifices,  from  whence  they  derived  their  name. 

The  Athenians  initiated  their  children  of  both  sexes  very  early  into  these 
mysteries,  and  would  have  thought  it  criminal  to  have  let  them  die  without 
suoh  an  advantage.  It  was  their  general  opinion,  that  this  ceremony  was 
an  engagement  to  lead  a  more  virtuous  and  regular  life  ;  that  it  recommended 
them  to  the  peculiar  protection  of  the  goddesses  (Ceres  and  Proserpine), 
to  whose  service  they  devoted  themselves  ;  and  procured  to  them  a  more 
perfect  and  certain  happiness  in  the  other  world  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  had  not  been  initiated,  besides  the  evils  they  had  to  apprehend  in 
this  life,  were  doomed,  after  their  descent  to  the  shades  below,  to  wallow 
eternally  in  dirt,  filth,  and  excrement.  Diogenes  .the  Cynic  l)elieved  nothing 
of  the  matter,  and  when  his  friends  endeavoured  to  jiersuade  him  to  avoid 
such  a  misfortune,  by  being  initiated  before  his  death — 'What,'  said  he, 
'  shall  Agesilaus  and  Epaminondas  lie  amongst  mud  and  dung,  whilst  the 
vilest  Athenians,  because  they  have  been  initiated,  possess  the  most  distin- 
guished places  in  the  regions  of  the  blessed  V      SocrateB  was  not  more 
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credulous  ;   he  would  not  be  iniliafed  into  these  mysteries,  which  was  per- 
haps one  reason  that  rendered  his  religion  suspected. 

Without  this  qualification  none  were  admitted  to  enter  the  temple  of  Ceres  ; 
and  Li?y  informs  us  of  two  Acarnanians,  who,  having  followed  the  crowd 
into  it  upon  one  of  the  feast-days,  although  out  of  mistake  and  with  no  ill 
design,  were  both  put  to  death  without  mercy.  It  was  also  a  capital  crime 
to  divulge  the  secrets  and  mysteries  of  this  feast.  Upon  this  account  Dia- 
goras  the  Melian  was  proscribed,  and  had  a  reward  set  upon  his  head.  It 
very  nearly  cost  the  poet  ./Eschylus  liis  life,  for  speaking  too  freely  of  it  in 
some  of  his  trasredies.  The  disgrace  of  Alcibiades  proceeded  from  tlie 
same  cause.  Whoever  had  violated  tliis  secrecy,  was  avoided  as  a  wretch 
accursed  and  excommunicated.  Pausanias,  in  several  passages,  wherein  he 
mentions  the  temple  of  Eleusis,  and  the  ceremonies  practised  there,  stops 
short,  and  declares  he  cannot  proceed,  because  he  had  been  forbidden  by  a 
dream  or  vision. 

This  feast,  the  most  celebrated  of  profane  antiquity,  was  of  nine  days' 
continuance.  It  begaa  the  fifteenth  of  the  month  Boedromion.  After  some 
previous  ceremonies  and  sacrifices  on  the  first  three  days,  upon  the  fourth 
in  the  evening  began  the  procession  of  "the  Basket;'  which  was  laid 
upon  an  open  chariot  slowly  drawn  by  oxen,  and  followed  by  a  long  train 
of  the  Athenian  women.  They  all  carried  mysterious  baskets  in  their  hands, 
filled  with  several  things,  which  they  took  great  care  to  conceal,  and  co- 
vered with  a  veil  or  purple.  This  ceremony  represented  the  basket  into 
which  Proserpine  put  the  flowers  she  was  gathering  when  Pluto  seized  and 
carried  her  off. 

The  fifth  day  was  called  the  daj^  of  '  the  Torches  : '  because  at  night  the 
men  and  women  ran  about  with  them  in  imitation  of  Ceres,  who  having 
lighted  a  torch  at  the  fire  of  mount  JEtna,  wandered  about  from  place  to 
place  in  search  of  her  daughter. 

The  sixth  was  the  most  famous  day  of  all.  It  was  called  lacchus,  which 
is  the  same  as  Bacchus,  the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres,  whose  statue  was  then 
brought  out  with  great  ceremony,  crowned  with  myrtle,  and  holding  a  torch 
in  its  hand.  The  procession  began  at  the  Ceramicus,  and  passing  tlirough 
the  principal  places  of  the  city  continued  to  Eleusis.  The  way  leading  to 
it  was  called  '  the  sacred  way,'  and  lay  across  a  bridge  over  the  river  Ce- 
phisus.  This  procession  was  very  numerous,  and  generally  consisted  of 
thirty  thousand  persons.  The  temple  of  Eleusis,  where  it  ended,  was  large 
enough  to  contain  the  whole  of  this  multitude  ;  and  Strabo  says,  its  extent 
was  equal  to  that  of  the  theatres,  which  every  body  knows  were  capable  of 
holding  a  much  greater  number  of  people.  The  whole  way  re-echoed  willi 
the  sound  of  trumpets,  clarions,  and  other  musical  instruments.  Hymns 
were  sung  in  honour  of  the  goddesses,  accompanied  with  dancing,  and  other 
extraordinary  marks  of  rejoicing.  Tue  route  before  mentioned,  througli 
the  sacred  way,  and  over  the  Cephisus,  was  the  usual  one:  but  after  the 
Lacedsemonians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  fortified  Decelia,  the  Athe- 
nians were  obliged  to  make  their  procession  by  sea,  till  Alcibiades  re-esta- 
blished the  ancient  custom. 

The  seventh  day  was  solemnized  by  games,  and  the  gymnastic  combats, 
in  which  the  victor  was  rewarded  with  a  measure  of  barley  ;  without  doubt 
because  it  was  at  Eleusis  the  goddess  first  taught  the  method  of  raising  that 
grain,  and  the  use  of  it.  The  two  first  days  were  employed  in  some  parti- 
cular ceremonies,  neither  important  nor  remarkable. 

During  this  festival  it  was  prohibited,  under  very  great  penalties,  to  arrest 
any  person  whatsoever,  in  order  to  their  being  imprisoned,  or  to  present 
any  bill  of  complaint  to  the  j  udges.  It  was  regularly  celebrated  every  fi  fth 
year,  that  is,  after  a  revolution  of  four  years  ;  and  history  does  not  mention 
that  it  was  ever  interrupted,  except  upon  the  taking  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  Athenians,  who  were  then  upon  the  point  of  celebrating 
the  great  mysteries,  were  so  much  aSTected  with  the  ruin  of  that  city,  that 
they  could  not  resolve,  in  so  general  an  affliction,  to  solemnize  a  festival 
which  breathed  nothing  but  merriment  and  rejoicing.  It  was  continued 
down  to  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors.     Valentinian  would  have  abo- 
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lishfd  it,  if  Prffitextatus,  the  proconsul  of  Greece,  had  not  represented,  in 
the  most  lively  and  affecting;  terms,  the  universal  sorrow  which  the  abroga- 
tion of  that  feast  would  occasion  among  the  people;  upon  which  it  was 
suffered  to  subsist.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  finally  suppressed  by  Theo- 
dosius  the  Great ;  as  were  all  the  rest  of  the  Pagan  solemnities. 

OF    AUGURIES,   ORACLES,    ETC. 

Nothing  is  more  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  history,  than  oracles, 
auguries,  and  divinations.  No  war  was  made,  or  colony  settled  ;  nothing 
of  consequence  was  undertaken,  either  public  or  private,  without  having 
first  consulted  the  gods.  This  was  a  custom  universally  established  amongst 
the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Grecian,  and  Roman  nations;  which  is  no  doubt 
a  proof,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  it  was  derived  from  ancient 
tradition,  and  that  it  had  its  origin  in  the  religion  and  worship  of  the  true 
God.  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  questioned,  but  that  God,  before  the  deluge, 
did  manifest  his  will  to  mankind  in  different  methods,  as  he  has  since  done 
to  his  people,  sometimes  in  his  own  person  and  viva  voce,  sometimes  by  the 
ministry  of  angels  or  of  prophets  inspired  by  himself,  and  at  other  times  by 
apparitions  or  in  dreams.  When  the  descendants  of  Noah  dispersed  them- 
selves into  different  regions,  they  carried  this  tradition  along  with  them, 
which  was  every  where  retained,  though  altered  and  corrupted  by  the  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  of  Idolatry.  None  of  the  ancients  have  insisted  more 
upon  the  necessity  of  consulting  the  gods  on  all  occasions  by  auguries  and 
oracles  than  Xenophon  ;  and  he  founds  that  necessity,  as  I  have  more  than 
once  observed  elsewhere,  upon  a  principle  deduced  from  the  most  refined 
reason  and  discernment.  He  represents,  in  several  places,  that  man  of  him- 
self is  very  frequently  ignorant  of  what  is  advantageous  or  pernicious  to 
liim  :  that,  far  from  being  capable  of  penetrating  the  future,  the  present 
itself  escapes  him  ;  so  narrow  and  short-sighted  is  he  in  all  his  views,  that 
the  slightest  obstacles  can  frustrate  his  greatest  designs  ;  that  the  Divinity 
alone,  to  whom  all  ages  are  jjresent,  can  impart  a  certain  knowledge  of  the 
future  to  him  ;  that  no  other  being  has  power  to  facilitate  the  success  of  his 
enterprises ;  and  that  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  he  will  enlighten  and  pro- 
tect those  who  adore  him  with  the  purest  affection,  who  invoke  him  at  all 
times  with  greatest  constancy  and  fidelity,  and  consult  liim  with  most  sin- 
cerity and  integrity. 

OF  AVGURIES. 

Wlial  a  reproach  is  i^t  to  human  reason,  that  so  luminous  a  principle  should 
have  given  birth  to  the  absurd  reasonings,  and  wretched  notions,  in  favour 
of  the  science  of  augurs  and  soothsayers,  and  been  the  occasion  of  espous- 
ing, with  blind  devotion,  the  most  ridiculous  puerilities:  should  have  made 
the  most  important  affairs  of  slate  depend  upon  a  bird's  happening  to  sing 
upon  the  right  or  left  hand;  upon  the  greediness  of  chickens  in  pecking 
their  grain ;  the  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  beasts ;  the  liver's  being  entire 
and  in  good  condition,  which,  according  to  them,  did  sometimes  entirely 
disappear,  without  leaving  any  trace  or  mark  of  its  having  ever  subsisted  ! 
To  these  superstitious  observances  may  be  added,  accidental  rencounters, 
words  spoken  by  chance,  and  afterwards  turned  into  good  or  bad  presages  ; 
forebodings,  prodigies,  monsters,  eclipses,  comets ;  every  extraordinary 
phBenomenon,  every  unforeseen  accident,  with  an  infinity  of  chimeras  of  the 
like  nature. 

Whence  could  it  happen,  that  so  many  great  men,  illustrious  generals, 
able  politicians,  and  even  learned  philosophers,  have  actually  given  into 
such  absurd  imaginations?  Plutarch,  in  particular,  so  estimable  in  other 
respects,  is  to  be  pitied  for  his  servile  observance  of  the  senseless  customs 
of  the  Pagan  idolatry,  and  his  ridiculous  credulity  in  dreams,  signs,  and 
prodigies.  He  tells  us  in  his  works,  that  he  abstained  a  great  while  from 
eating  eggs,  upon  account  of  a  dream,  with  which  he  has  not  thought  fit  to 
make  us  further  acquainted. 

The  wisest  of  the  Pagans  knew  well  how  to  appreciate  the  art  of  divina- 
tion, and  often  spoke  of  it  to  each  other,  atid  even  in  public,  with  the  utmost 
conteni^)t,  and  in  a  manner  best  adapted  to  expose  its  absurdity.    The  grave 
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censor  Cato  was  of  opinion,  that  one  soothsayer  could  not  look  at  another 
without  liuio;h!n£r.  Tlannibal  was  amazed  at  the  simplicity  of  Prusias, 
whom  he  had  advised  to  give  battle,  upon  his  being  diverted  from  it  by  the 
inspection  of  the  entrails  of  a  victim.  'What,'  said  he,  'have  yoa  more 
confidence  in  the  liver  of  a  beast,  than  in  so  old  and  experienced  a  captaia 
as  I  am?'  IMarcellus,  wlio  had  been  five  times  consul,  and  was  augur,  salify 
that  he  had  discovered  a  method  of  not  being  put  to  a  stand  by  tiie  sinister 
flight  of  birds,  which  was,  to  keep  himself  close  shut  up  in  his  litter. 

Cicero  explains  himself  upon  the  subject  of  auguries  without  ambiguity 
or  reserve.  Nobody  was  more  capable  of  speaking  pertinently  upon  it  than 
himself  (as  M.  Morin  observes  in  his  dissertation  upon  the  same  subject). 
As  he  was  adopted  into  the  college  of  augurs,  lie  had  made  himself  acquainted 
with  their  most  abstruse  secrets,  and  had  all  possible  opportunity  of  inform- 
ing himself  fully  in  their  science.  That  he  did  so,  sufficiently  appears  from 
the  two  books  he  has  left  us  upon  divination,  in  which,  it  may  be  said,  he 
har  exhausted  the  subject.  In  the  second,  wherein  he  refutes  his  brother 
Quintus,  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  augurs,  he  combats  and  defeats 
his  false  reasonings  with  a  force,  and  at  the  same  time  with  so  refined  and 
delicate  a  raillery,  as  leaves  us  nothing  to  wish  ;  and  he  demonstrates  by 
proofs,  each  more  convincing  than  the  other,  the  falsity,  contrariety,  and 
impossibility  of  that  art.  But  what  is  very  surprising,  in  the  midst  of  all 
his  arguments,  he  takes  occasion  to  blame  the  generals  and  magistrates, 
who  on  important  conjunctures  had  contemned  the  prognostics  ;  and  main- 
tains, that  the  use  of  them,  as  great  an  abuse  as  it  was  in  his  opinion,  ought 
nevertheless  to  be  respected,  out  of  regard  to  religion,  and  the  prejudices 
of  the  people. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said  tends  to  prove,  that  Paganism  was  divided 
into  two  sects,  almost  equal  enemies  of  religion  ;  the  one  by  their  super- 
stitious and  blind  regard  for  auguries,  the  other  by  their  irreligious  contempt 
and  derision  of  them. 

The  principle  of  the  first,  founded  on  one  side  upon  the  ignorance  and 
weakness  of  man  in  the  affairs  of  life,  and  on  the  other  upon  the  pre- 
science of  the  Divinity  and  his  almighty  providence,  was  true ;  but  the 
consequence  deduced  from  it  in  favour  of  auguries,  false  and  absurd.  They 
ought  to  have  proved  that  it  was  certain,  that  the  Divinity  himself  had 
established  these  external  signs  to  denote  his  intentions,  and  that  he  had 
obliged  himself  to  a  punctual  conformity  to  them  upon  all  occasions  :  but 
they  had  nothing  of  this  in  their  system.  These  auguries  and  divinations 
therefore  were  the  effect  and  invention  of  the  ignorance,  rashness,  curiosity, 
and  blind  passions  of  man,  who  presumed  to  interrogate  God,  and  to  oblige 
him  to  give  answers  upon  every  idle  imagination  and  unjust  enterprise. 

The  others,  who  gave  no  real  credit  to  any  thing  enjoined  by  the  science 
of  augury,  did  not  fail,  however,  to  observe  its  trivial  ceremonies  through 
policy,  in  order  the  better  to  subject  the  minds  of  the  people  to  themselves, 
and  to  reconcile  them  to  their  own  purposes,  by  the  assistance  of  supersti- 
tion ;  but  by  their  contempt  for  auguries,  and  their  inward  conviction  of 
their  falsity,  they  were  led  into  a  disbelief  of  the  Divine  Providence,  and 
to  despise  religion  itself;  conceiving  it  inseparable  from  the  numerous 
absurdities  of  this  kind,  which  rendered  it  ridiculous,  and  consequently 
unworthy  a  man  of  sense. 

Both  the  one  and  the  other  behaved  in  this  manner,  because,  having  mis- 
taken the  Creator,  and  abused  the  light  of  nature,  which  might  have  taught 
them  to  know  and  to  adore  him,  they  Mere  deservedly  abandoned  to  their 
own  darkness,  and  to  a  reprobate  mind  ;  and,  if  we  had  not  been  enlightened 
by  the  true  religion,  we,  even  at  this  day,  should  give  ourselves  up  to  the 
same  superstitions. 

OF    OUACLES. 

No  country  was  ever  richer  in,  or  more  productive  of  oracles,  than 
Greece.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  those  which  were  the  most  noted.  The 
oracle  of  Dodona,  a  city  of  the  Molossians,  in  Epirus,  was  much  celebrated ; 
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where  Jupiter  gave  answers  cither  by  vocal  oaks,  or  doves,*  which  had 
also  their  language,  or  by  resounding  basons  of  brass,  or  by  the  mouths  of 
priests  and  priestesses. 

The  oracle  of  Trophonius  in  Bceotia,  though  he  was  nothing  more  than  a 
hero,  was  in  great  reputation.  After  many  preliminary  ceremonies,  as 
washing  in  the  river,  ollering  sacrifices,  drinking  a  water  called  Lethe, 
from  its  quality  of  making  people  forget  every  thing,  the  votaries  went 
down  into  his  cave,  by  small  ladders,  through  a  very  narrow  passage.  At  the 
bottom  wa3  another  little  cavern,  the  entrance  of  which  was  also  exceeding 
small.  There  they  lay  down  upon  the  ground,  with  a  certain  composition 
of  honey  in  each  hand,  which  they  -vere  indispensably  obliged  to  carry  with 
them.  Their  feet  were  placed  within  the  opening  of  the  little  cave;  which 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  tliey  perceived  themselves  borne  into  it  with 
great  force  and  velocity.  Futurity  was  there  revealed  to  them  ;  but  not  to 
all  in  the  same  manner.  Some  saw,  otliers  heard,  wonders.  From  thence 
they  returned  quite  stupefied,  and  out  of  their  senses,  and  were  placed  in 
the  chair  of  Mnemosyne,  the  goddess  of  memory;  not  without  great  need 
of  her  assistance  to  recover  their  remembrance,  after  their  great  fatigue, 
of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard  ;  admitting  that  they  had  seen  or  heard 
any  thing  at  all.  Pausanias,  who  had  consulted  that  oracle  himself,  and 
gone  through  all  these  ceremonies,  has  left  a  most  ample  description  of  it; 
to  which  Plutarch  adds  some  particular  circumstances,  which  I  omit,  to 
avoid  a  tedious  prolixity. 

The  temple  and  oracle  of  the  Branchida;,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mile- 
tus, so  called  fromBranchus,  the  son  of  Apollo,  was  very  ancient,  and  in 
great  esteem  with  all  the  lonians  and  Dorians  of  Asia.  Xerxes,  in  his 
return  from  Greece,  bornt  this  temple,  after  the  priests  had  delivered  its 
treasures  to  him.  That  prince,  in  return,  granted  them  an  establishment  in 
the  remotest  parts  of  Asia,  to  secure  them  against  the  vengeance  of  the 
Greeks.  After  the  war  was  over,  the  Milesians  re-established  that  temple 
with  a  magnificence  which,  according  to  Strabo,  surpassed  that  of  all  the 
other  temples  of  Greece.  When  Alexander  the  Great  had  overthrown 
Darius,  he  utterly  destroyed  the  city  where  the  priests  Branchidse  had  set- 
tled, of  which  their  descendants  were  at  that  time  in  actual  possession,  pu- 
nishing in  the  children  the  sacrilegious  perfidy  of  their  fathers. 

Tacitus  relates  something  very  singular,t  though  not  very  probable,  of 
the  oracle  of  Claros,  a  town  of  Ionia,  in  Asia  Minor,  near  Colophon.  '  Ger- 
raanicus,'  says  lie,  '  went  to  consult  Apollo  at  Claros.  It  is  not  a  woman 
that  gives  the  answers  there,  as  at  Delphi,  but  a  man,  chosen  out  of  certain 
families,  and  almost  always  of  Miletus.  It  is  sufficient  to  let  him  know  the 
number  and  names  of  those  who  come  to  consult  him.  After  which  he  re- 
tires into  a  cave,  and  having  drank  of  the  waters  of  a  spring  within  it,  he 
delivers  answers  in  verse  upon  what  the  persons  have  in  their  thoughts, 
though  he  is  often  ignorant,  and  knows  nothing  of  composing  in  measure. 
It  is  said,  that  he  foretold  to  Germanicus  his  sudden  death,  but  in  dark  and 
ambiguous  terms,  according  to  the  custom  of  oracles.' 

I  omit  a  great  number  of  other  oracles,  to  proceed  to  the  most  famous  of 
them  all.  It  is  very  obvious,  that  I  mean  the  oracle  of  Apollo  at  Delphi. 
He  was  worshipped  there  under  the  name  of  the  Pythian,  a  title  derived 
from  the  serpent  Python,  which  he  had  killed,  or  from  a  Greek  word,  that 
signifies  to  inquire,  Trv^is^ai,  because  people  came  thither  to  consult  him. 
From  thence  the  Delphic  priestess  was  called  Pythia,  and  the  games  there 
celebrated,  the  Pythian  games.     Delphi  was  an  ancient  city  of  Phocis  in 

*  Certain  instruments  were  fastened  to  the  tops  of  oaks,  which,  being 
shaken  by  the  wind,  or  by  some  other  means,  gave  a  confused  sound.  Ser- 
vius  observes,  tliat  the  same  word,  in  the  Thessalian  language,  signifies 
dove  and  prophetess  which  had  given  room  for  the  fabulous  tradition  of  doves 
that  spoke.  It  was  easy  to  make  those  brazen  basons  sound  by  some  se- 
cret means,  and  to  give  what  signification  they  pleased  to  a  confused  and 
inarticulate  noise. 

t  Tacit.  Anual.  1.  ii.  c.  51. 
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Aohaia.  It  stood  upon  the  declivity,  and  about  the  middle  of  the  mountain 
Parnjissus,  built  upon  a  small  extent  of  even  ground,  and  surrounded  with 
precipices,  that  fortified  it  without  the  help  of  art.  Diodorus  says,  that 
there  was  a  cavity  upon  Parnassus,  from  whence  an  exhalation  rose,  which 
made  the  goats  dance  and  skip  about,  and  intoxicated  the  brain.  A  shep- 
herd having  approached  it,  out  of  a  desire  to  know  the  canses  of  so  extraordi- 
nary an  effect,  was  immediately  seized  with  violent  agitations  of  body,  and 
pronounced  words,  which  without  doubt,  he  did  not  understand  himself :  but 
which,  however,  foretold  futurity.  Others  made  the  same  experiment,  and 
it  was  soon  rumoured  thronghout  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  cavity 
was  no  longer  approached  without  reverence.  The  exhalation  was  con- 
cluded to  have  something  divine  in  it.  A  priestess  was  appointed  for  the 
reception  of  its  effects,  and  a  tripod  placed  upon  the  vent,  called  by  the 
Latins,  Cortina,  perhaps  from  the  skin  that  covered  it.  From  thence  she 
gave  her  oracles.  The  city  of  Delphi  rose  insensibly  round  about  this  cave  ; 
and  a  temple  was  erected,  which,  at  length,  became  very  magnificent.  The 
ep  utation  of  this  oracle  almost  effaced,  or  at  least  very  much  exceeded 
that  of  all  others. 

At  first  a  single  Pythia  suflSced  to  answer  those  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle,  as  they  did  not  yet  amount  to  any  great  number :  but  in  process  of 
time,  when  it  grew  into  universal  repute,  a  second  was  appointed  to  mount 
the  tripod  alternately  with  the  first,  and  a  third  chosen  to  succeed  in  case 
of  death,  or  disease.  There  were  other  assistants  besides  these  to  attend 
the  Pythia  in  the  sanctuary,  of  whom  the  most  considerable  were  called 
prophets  ;  it  was  their  business  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifices,  and  to  inspect 
them.  To  these  the  demands  of  the  inquirers  were  delivered  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  in  writing;  and  they  returned  the  answers,  as  we  shall  see  in  the 
sequel. 

We  must  not  confound  the  Pythia  with  the  Sibyl  of  Delphi.  The  ancients 
represent  the  latter  as  a  woman  that  roved  from  country  to  country,  venting 
her  predictions.  She  was  at  the  same  time  the  Sibyl  of  Del])hi,  Erylhrse, 
Babylon,  Cumse,  and  many  other  places,  from  her  having  resided  in  them 
all.  The  Pythia  could  not  prophesy  till  she  was  intoxicated  by  the  exha- 
lation from  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.  This  miraculous  vapour  had  not  that 
effect  at  all  times  and  upon  all  occasions.  The  god  was  not  always  in  the 
inspiring  humour.  At  first  he  imparted  himself  only  once  a  year,  but  at 
length  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  visit  the  Pythia  every  month.  All  days 
were  not  proper,  and  upon  some  it  was  not  permitted  to  consult  the  oracle. 
These  unfortunate  days  occasioned  an  oracle  being  given  to  Alexander  the 
Great  worthy  of  remark.  He  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god,  at  a  time 
when  the  priestess  pretended  it  was  forbidden  to  ask  him  any  questions, 
and  would  not  enter  the  temple.  Alexander,  who  was  always  warm  and 
tenacious,  took  hold  of  her  by  the  arm  to  force  her  into  it,  when  she  cried 
out,  '  Ah,  my  son,  you  are  not  to  be  resisted  1'  or,  '  My  son,  you  are  invin- 
cible !'  Upon  which  words  he  declared  he  would  have  no  other  oracle,  and 
was  contented  with  that  he  had  received. 

The  Pythia,  before  she  ascended  the  tripod,  was  a  long  time  preparing 
for  it  by  sacrifices,  purifications,  a  fast  of  three  days,  and  many  other  cere- 
monies. The  god  denoted  his  approach  by  the  moving  of  a  laurel,  that 
stood  before  the  gate  of  the  temple,  which  shook  also  to  its  very  foundations. 
As  soon  as  the  divine  vapour,  like  a  penetrating  fire,  had  diffused  itself 
through  the  entrails  of  the  priestess,  her  hair  stood  upright  upon  her  head, 
her  looks  grew  wild,  she  foamed  at  the  mouth,  a  sudden  and  violent  trem- 
bling seized  her  whole  body,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  distraction  and 
frenzy.  She  uttered,  at  intervals,  some  words  almost  inarticulate,  which 
the  prophets  carefully  collected,  and  arranged  with  a  certain  degree  of 
order  and  connection.  After  she  had  been  a  certain  time  upon  the  tripod, 
she  was  reconducted  to  her  cell,  where  she  generally  continued  many  days 
to  recover  from  her  fatigue  ;  and,  as  Lucan  says,  a  sudden  death  was  often 
either  the  reward  or  punishment  of  her  enthusiasm  : 

Numinis  aut  psna  est  mors  immatura  recepti, 
Aut  pretium. 
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The  prophets  had  peets  under  them,  who  made  the  oracles  into  verses, 
which  were  often  bad  euoutjh,  and  <jave  occasion  to  remark  tliat  it  was  very 
surprisinsj  that  Apollo,  who  presiricd  over  the  choir  of  the  muses,  should 
inspire  iiis  priestess  no  better.  But  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  it  was  not  the 
god  who  composed  the  verses  of  the  di  acle.  lie  inflamed  the  Pythia's  ima- 
gination, and  liindled  in  her  soul  that  living  light,  which  unveiled  all  futu- 
rity to  her.  The  words  she  uttered  in  the  heat  of  her  entiiusiasm,  having 
neither  method  nor  connection,  and  coming  only  by  starts,  if  that  expression 
may  be  used,  from  the  bottom  of  her  stosnach,  or  rather  from  her  telly, 
were  collected  with  care  by  the  prophets,  who  gave  them  afterwards  to  the 
poets  to  be  turned  into  verse.  These  Apollo  left  to  their  own  genius  and 
natural  talents  ;  as  we  may  suppose  lie  did  the  Pythia  when  she  herself 
composed  verses,  which,  though  not  often,  happened  sometimes.  The 
substance  of  the  oracle  was  inspired  by  Apollo,  the  manner  of  expressing 
it  was  the  priestess's  own  :    the  oracles  were  however  often  given  in  prose. 

The  general  characteristics  of  oracles  wwe  ambiguity,  obscurity,  and 
convertibility  (if  I  may  use  that  expression),  so  that  one  answer  wouid 
agree  with  several  various,  and  sometimes  directly  opposite  events.  By  the 
help  of  this  artifice,  the  daemons,  who  of  themselves  are  not  capable  of 
knowing  futurity,  concealed  their  ignorance,  and  amused  the  credulity  of 
the  Pagan  world.  When  Croesus  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  theMedos, 
he  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi  upon  the  success  of  that  war,  and  was 
answered,  that  by  passing  the  river  Halys,  he  would  ruin  a  great  empire. 
What  empire,  his  own,  or  that  of  his  enemies  ?  He  was  to  guess  that ;  but 
whatever  the  events  might  be,  the  oracle  could  not  fail  of  being  in  the  right. 
As  much  may  be  said  upon  the  same  god's  answer  to  Pyrrhus  : 

Aio  tc,  iEacida,  Romanes  vincere  posse. 

I  repeat  it  in  Latin,  because  the  equivocality,  which  equally  implies,  tliaf 
Pyrrhus  could  conquer  the  Romans,  and  the  Romans  Pyrriius,  will  not  sub- 
sist in  a  translation.  Under  the  cover  of  such  ambiguities,  the  god  eluded 
all  difficulties,  and  was  never  in  the  wrong. 

It  must,  however  be  confessed,  that  somtUiines  the  answer  of  tlie  oracle 
was  clear  and  circumstantial.  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  Crojsus  the 
stratagem  he  made  use  of  to  assure  himself  of  the  veracity  of  the  oracle, 
which  was,  to  demand  of  it,  by  his  ambassador,  what  he  was  doing  at  a 
certain  time  prefixed.  The  oracle  of  Delphi  replied  in  verse,  that  he  was 
causing  a  tortoise  and  a  lamb  to  be  dressed  in  a  vessel  of  brass,  which  was 
really  the  case.  The  emperor  Trajan  made  a  similar  trial  of  the  god  at 
Heliopolis,  by  sending  him  a  letter  sealed  up,*  to  which  he  demanded  an 
answer.  The  oracle  made  no  other  return,  than  to  command  a  blank  paper, 
well  folded  and  sealed,  to  be  delivered  to  him.  Trajan,  upon  the  receipt 
of  it,  was  struck  with  amazement  to  see  an  answer  so  correspondent  with 
his  own  letter,  in  which  he  knew  he  had  written  nothing.  The  wonderful 
facility  with  whicli  dcenmns  can  transfer  themselves  almost  in  an  instant 
from  place  to  place,  made  it  not  impossible  for  them  to  give  the  two  answers, 
which  I  have  last  mentioned,  and  to  foretel  in  one  country,  what  they  had 
seen  in  another  ;  this  is  TertuUian's  opinion. 

Admitting  it  to  be  true,  that  some  oracles  have  been  followed  precisely 
by  the  events  foretold,  we  may  believe  tliat  God,  to  punish'  the  blind  and 
sacrilegious  credulity  of  the  Pagans,  has  sometimes  permitted  the  daemons 
to  have  a  knowledge  of  things  lo  come,  and  to  foretel  them  distinctly  enough. 
Which  conduct  of  God,  though  very  much  above  human  comprehension,  is 
frequently  attested  in  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

It  has  been  questioned,  wlielher  the  oracles,  mentioned  in  profane  his- 
tory, should  be  ascribed  to  the  operations  of  dscmons,  or  only  to  the  wick- 
edness and  imposture  of  )nen.  Vandale,  a  Dutch  physician,  has  maintained 
the  latter  opinion  ;  and  Monsieur  Fontcnelle,  when  a  young  man,  adopted 
it,  in  the  persuasion  (to  use  his  own  words)  that  it  was  indifferent,  as  to  the 
truth  of  Christianitij',   whether  the  oracles  were  the  etfect  of  tho  agency  of 

*  One  method  of  consulting  the  oracle  was  by  sealed  letters,  which  wer» 
laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  god  unopened.  "- 
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spirits,  or  a  series  of  impostures.  Father  Baltus  the  Jesuit,  professor  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  university  of  Strasburgh,  has  refuted  them  both 
in  a  very  solid  treatise,  wherein  he  demonstrates,  invincibly,  from  the 
unanimous  authority  of  the  Fathers,  that  dseraons  were  the  real  agents  in 
the  oracles.  He  attacks,  with  equal  force  and  success,  the  rashness  and 
presumption  of  the  Anabaptist  physician  ;  who,  calling  in  question  the 
capacity  and  discernment  of  those  holy  doctors,  secretly  endeavoured  to 
efface  the  high  idea  all  true  believers  should  entertain  of  those  great  leaders 
of  the  Church,  and  to  depreciate  their  venerable  authority,  which  is  so 
great  a  difficulty  to  all  who  deviate  from  the  principles  of  ancient  tradition. 
Now  if  that  was  ever  certain  and  uniform  in  any  thing,  it  is  so  in  this  point ; 
for  all  the  Fathtrs  of  the  Church,  and  ecclesiastical  writers  of  all  ages, 
maintain,  and  attest  that  the  devil  was  the  author  of  idolatry  in  general,  and 
of  oracles  in  particular. 

This  opinion  does  not  hinder  our  believing  that  the  priests  and  priestesses 
were  frequently  guilty  of  fraud  and  imposture  in  the  answers  of  the  oracles. 
For  is  not  the  devil  the  father  and  prince  of  lies  ?  In  the  Grecian  history, 
we  have  seen  more  than  once  the  Delphic  priestess  suffer  herself  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  presents.  It  was  from  that  motive  she  persuaded  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  assist  the  people  of  Athens  in  the  expulsion  of  the  thirty  tyrants  ; 
that  she  caused  Demaratus  to  be  divested  of  the  royal  dignity,  to  make  way 
for  Cleomenes  ;  and  drest  up  an  oracle  to  support  the  imposture  of  Lysan- 
der,  when  he  endeavoured  to  change  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Sparta. 
And  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  Themistocles,  who  well  knew  the  importance 
of  acting  against  the  Persians  by  sea,  inspired  the  god  with  the  answer  he 
gave,  'to  defend  themselves  with  wooden  walls.'  Demosthenes,  convinced 
that  the  oracles  were  frequently  suggested  by  passion  or  interest,  and  sus- 
pecting, with  reason,  that  Philip  had  instructed  them  to  speak  in  his  favour, 
boldly  declared,  that  the  Pythia  philippized;  and  bade  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  remember  that  Pericles  and  Epamiiiondas,  instead  of  listening  to 
and  amusing  themselves  with  the  frivolous  answers  of  the  oracle,  those  idle 
bugbears  of  the  base  and  cowardly,  consulted  only  reason  in  the  choice  and 
execution  of  their  measures. 

The  same  father  Baltus  examines,  with  equal  success,  a  second  point  in 
dispute,  namely,  the  cessation  of  oracles.  Mr.  Vandale,  to  oppose  with 
some  advantage  a  truth  so  glorious  to  Jesus  Christ,  the  subverter  of  idola- 
try, had  falsified  the  sense  of  the  Fathers,  by  making  them  say,  '  that 
oracles  ceased  precisely  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  birth.'  The  learned 
apologist  for  the  Fathers  shows,  that  they  all  allege  that  oracles  ceased 
after  our  Saviour's  birth,  and  the  preaching  of  his  Gospel ;  not  on  a  sudden, 
but  in  proportion  as  his  salutary  doctrines  became  known  to  mankind,  and 
gained  ground  in  the  world.  This  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Fathers  is 
confirmed  by  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  great  numbers  of  the  Pagans, 
who  agree  with  them  as  to  tlie  time  when  the  oracles  ceased. 

What  an  honour  to  the  Christian  religion  was  this  silence  imposed  upon 
the  oracles  by  the  victory  of  Jesus  Ctirist!  Every  Christian  had  this 
power.  Tertullian,  in  one  of  his  apologies,  challenges  the  Pagans  to  make 
the  experiment,  and  consents  that  a  Christian  should  be  put  to  death,  if  he 
did  not  oblige  those  givers  of  oracles  to  confess  themselves  devils.  Lac- 
tantius  informs  us,  that  every  Christian  could  silence  them  by  only  the  sign 
of  the'cross.  And  all  the  world  knows,  that  when  Julian  the  Apostate  was 
at  Daphne,  a  suburb  of  Antioch,  to  consult  Apollo  ;  the  god,  notwithstand- 
ing all  the  sacrifices  offered  to  him,  continued  mute,  and  only  recovered  his 
speech  to  answer  those  who  enquired  the  cause  of  his  silence,  that  they 
must  ascribe  it  to  the  interment  of  certain  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Those  were  the  bodies  of  Christian  martyrs,  amongst  which  was  that  of 
St.  Babylas. 

This  triumph  of  the  Christian  religion  ought  to  give  us  a  due  sense  of  our 
obligations  to  Jesus  Christ,  and,  at  the  same  lime,  of  the  darkness  to  which 
all  mankind  were  abandoned  before  his  coming.  We  have  seen,  amongst 
the  Carthaginians,  fathers  and  mothers  more  cruel  than  wild  beasts,  inhu- 
manly giving  up  their  children,  and  annually  depopulating  their  cities,  by 
destroying  the  most  vigorous  of  their  youth,  in  obedience  to  the  bloody 
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dictates  of  their  oracles  and  false  gods.  The  victims  were  chosen  without 
any  regard  to  ranlc,  sex,  age,  or  condition.  Such  bloody  executions  were 
honoured  with  the  name  of  sacrifices,  and  designed  to  make  the  gods  pro- 
pitious. 'What  greater  evil,'  cries  Lactantius,  '  could  they  inflict  in  their 
most  violent  disi)leasure,  than  thus  to  deprive  their  adorers  of  all  sense  of 
humanity,  to  make  them  cut  the  tliroats  of  their  own  children,  and  pollute 
their  sacrilegious  hands  with  such  execrable  parricides  !' 

A  thousand  frauds  and  impostures,  openly  detected  at  Delphi,  and  every 
■where  else,  had  not  opened  men's  eyes,  nor  in  the  least  diminished  the 
credit  of  the  oracles  ;  which  subsisted  upwards  of  two  thousand  years,  and 
was  carried  to  an  inconceivable  height,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
men,  the  most  profound  philosophers,  the  most  powerful  princes,  and  gene- 
rally among  the  most  civilized  nations,  and  sucli  as  valued  themselves  most 
upon  their  wisdom  and  policy.  The  esliination  they  were  in,  may  be  judged 
from  the  niiignificence  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  the  immense  riches 
amassed  in  it  through  the  superstitious  credulity  of  nitions  and  monarchs. 
The  temple  of  Deljihi  having  been  burnt  about  the  fifty-eighth  Olympiad, 
the  Amphictyons,  those  celebrated  judges  of  Greece,  took  upon  themselves 
the  care  of  rebuilding  it.  They  agreed  with  an  architect  for  three  hundred 
talents,  which  amounts  to  nine  hun  Ired  thousand  livres.*  The  cities  of 
Greece  were  to  furnish  that  sum.  The  inluibitaiits  of  Delphi  were  taxed  a 
fourth  part  of  it,  and  collected  contributions  in  all  |)arts,  even  iu  foreign 
nations,  for  that  service.  Amasis,  at  that  lime  king  of  Egypt,  and  the 
Grecian  inhabitants  of  his  country,  contributed  considerable  sums  towards 
it.  The  Alciiueonidie,  a  potent  family  of  Athens,  took  upon  themselves  the 
conduct  of  the  building,  and  made  it  more  magnificent,  by  considerable 
additions  of  their  own,  than  had  been  proposed  in  the  model. 

Gyges  king  of  Lydia,  and  (Jrasus  one  of  his  successors,  enriched  the 
temple  of  Delphi  with  an  incredible  number  of  presents.  Many  other 
princes,  cities,  and  private  persons,  by  their  example,  in  a  kind  of  emula- 
tion of  each  other,  had  heaped  up  in  it  tripods,  vases,  tables,  shields,  crowns, 
chariots,  and  statues  of  gold  and  silver  of  all  sizes,  equally  infinite  in  num- 
ber and  value.  The  presents  of  gold  which  Croesus  alone  made  to  this 
temple  amounted,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty-four  talents;  lliat  is,  about  seven  hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand 
French  livres  ;t  and  perhaps  those  of  silver  to  as  much.  Most  of  these 
presents  were  in  being  in  the  time  of  Herodotus.  Diodorus  Siculus,  adding 
those  of  other  princes  to  them,  makes  their  amount  ten  thousand  talents,  or 
thirty  millions  of  livres. J 

Amongst  the  statues  of  gold,  consecrated  by  Croesus  in  tlie  temple  of 
Delphi,  was  placed  that  of  iiis  female  baker,  the  occasion  of  which  was 
this: — Alyuttes,  Croisus's  father,  having  married  a  second  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  children,  she  hiid  a  plan  to  get  rid  of  a  son-in-law,  that  the  crown 
might  descend  to  her  own  issue.  For  tliis  purpose  she  engaged  the  female 
baker  to  put  poison  into  a  loaf,  that  was  to  be  served  at  the  young  prince's 
table.  The  woman,  who  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  crime  (in  which  she 
ought  to  have  had  no  part  at ;  II),  gave  Croesus  notice  of  it.  The  poisoned 
loaf  was  served  to  the  queen's  own  children,  and  tlieir  deatli  secured  the 
crown  to  the  lawful  successor.  When  lie  ascended  the  throne,  in  gratitude 
to  his  benefactress,  he  ordered  a  statue  to  her  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.  But, 
it  may  be  said,  could  a  person  of  so  mean  a  condition  deserve  so  great  an 
honour  ?  Plutarch  answers  in  the  affirmative  ;  and  with  a  much  better  title, 
he  says,  than  many  of  the  so  much-vaunted  conquerors  and  Heroes,  who 
have  acquired  tlieir  fame  only  by  murder  and  devastation. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  such  immense  riches  should  have  tempted 
the  avarice  of  mankind,  and  exposed  Delphi  to  being  frequently  pillaged. 
Without  mentioning  more  ancient  times,  Xerxes,  who  invaded  Greece  with 
a  million  of  men,  endeavoured  to  seize  upon  the  spoils  of  this  temple.  Above 
an  hundred  years  after,  the  Phoceans,  near  neighbours  of  Delphi,  plundered 
it  at  several  times.  The  same  rich  booty  was  the  sole  motive  of  the  irrup- 
tion of  the  Gauls  into  Greece  under  Brennus.     The  guardian  god  of  Delphi, 

*  About  44,1281.  sterling.        t  About  33,5001.        J  About  1,300,0001. 
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if  -we  may  believe  historians,  sometimes  defended  this  temple  by  surprising 
prodigies :  and  at  oiliers,  either  from  inipotcnci;  or  want  of  presence  of 
mind,  suffered  himself  to  be  plundered.  When  Nero  made  this  temple,  so 
famous  throughout  tlie  universe,  a  visit,  and  found  in  it  five  liundred  brass 
statues  of  illustrious  men  and  gods  to  liis  liking,  which  had  been  conse- 
crated to  Apollo  (those  of  gold  and  silver  having  undoubtedly  disappeared 
upon  his  approach),  he  ordered  them  to  be  taken  down,  and  shipping  them 
on  board  his  vessels,  carried  them  with  him  to  Rome. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  more  particular  information  concerning  the 
oracles  and  riches  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  may  consult  some  dissertations 
upon  this  subject,  printed  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
demy of  Belles  Lettrcs,  of  which  1  have  made  good  use,  according  to  my 
custom. 

OF    THE    GAMES    AND    COMBATS. 

Games  and  combats  made  apart  of  the  religion,  and  had  a  share  in  almost 
all  the  festivals  of  the  ancients  :  and  for  that  reason  it  is  proper  that  they 
should  find  a  place  in  this  work.  Whether  we  consider  their  origin,  or  the 
desrgn  of  their  institution,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  their  being  so  pre- 
valent in  the  best-governed  states. 

Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor,  and  Pollux,  and  the  greatest  heroes  of  anti- 
quity, were  not  only  the  institutors  and  restorers  of  them,  bnt  thought  it 
glorious  to  share  in  the  exercise  of  them,  and  meritorious  to  succeed  therein. 
These  subduers  of  monsters,  and  of  the  common  enemies  of  mankind,  thought 
it  no  disgrace  to  them  to  aspire  to  the  victories  in  these  combats  ;  nor  that 
the  new  wreaths,  with  which  their  brows  were  encircled  in  the  solemniza- 
tion of  these  games,  detracted  from  the  lustre  of  those  they  had  before 
acquired.  Hence  the  most  famous  poets  made  these  combats  the  subject  of 
their  verses  ;  the  beauty  of  whose  poetry,  whilst  it  immortalized  themselves, 
seemed  to  promise  an  eternity  of  fame  to  those  who5e  victories  it  celebrated. 
Hench  arose  that  uncommon  ardoar  which  animated  all  Greece,  to  tread  in 
the  steps  of  those  ancient  heroes,  and,  like  them,  to  signalize  themselves  in 
the  public  combats. 

A  reason  m.ore  solid,  and  originating  in  the  very  nature  of  these  combats, 
and  of  the  people  who  used  them,  may  be  given  for  their  prevalence.  The 
Greeks,  by  nature  warlike,  and  equally  intent  upon  forming  th.e  bodies  and 
minds  of  their  youth,  introduced  tiiose  exercises,  and  annexed  lionours  to 
them,  in  order  to  prepare  the  youngw  sort  for  the  profession  of  arms,  to 
confirm  their  health,  to  render  Ihem  stronger  and  more  robust,  to  inure  them 
to  fatigues,  and  to  make  them  intrepid  in  close  fight,  in  which,  the  use  of 
fire-arms  being  then  unknown,  strength  of  body  generally  decided  the  vic- 
tory. These  athletic  exercises  supplied  the  place  of  those  in  use  amongst 
our  nobility,  as  dancing,  fencing,  riding  the  great  horse,  &c. ;  but  they  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  a  graceful  mien,  nor  to  the  beauties  of  a  shape  and 
face  ;  they  were  for  joining  strength  to  the  charms  of  person. 

It  is  true,  those  exercises,  so  illustrious  by  their  founders,  and  so  Hseful 
in  the  ends  at  first  proposed  from  them,  introduced  public  masters,  who 
taught  them  to  young  persons,  and  from  practising  them  with  success,  made 
public  show  and  ostentation  of  their  skill.  This  sort  of  men  apjilied  them- 
selves solely  to  the  practice  of  this  art,  and  carrying  it  to  an  excess,  they 
formed  it  into  a  kind  of  science,  by  the  addition  of  rules  and  refinements  ; 
often  challenging  each  other  out  of  a  vain  emulation,  till  at  length  they 
degenerated  into  a  profession  of  people  who,  without  any  other  employment 
of  merit,  exhibited  themselves  as  a  siglit  for  the  diversion  of  the  public. 
Our  dancing-musters  are  not  unlike  them  in  this  respect,  whose  natural  and 
original  designation  was  to  teach  j^outh  a  graceful  manner  of  walking,  and 
a  good  address  ;  but  now  we  see  them  mount  the  stage,  and  perform  ballets 
in  the  garb  of  comedians,  capering,  jumping,  skipping,  and  making  variety 
of  strange  unnatural  motions.  We  shall  see,  in  the  sequel,  what  opinion 
the  wiser  a^iong  the  ancients  had  of  their  professed  combatants  and  wrest- 
ling-masters. 

There  were  four  games  solemnized  in  Greece.  The  Olympic,  so  called 
from  Olympia,  otherwise  Pisa,  a  town  of  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  near  which 
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lliey  were  celebrated,  after  \hc  expiration  of  every  fonr  years,  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  Olynipicus,  Tht-  PytJiian,  sacred  to  Apollo  Pythiiis,  so  called 
from  tlie  serpent  Python,  killed  by  him ;  they  were  celebrated  at  Delphi 
every  four  years.  The  Nemaan,  which  took  their  name  from  Nemraa,  a 
city  and  forest  of  Peloponnesus,  and  were  either  instituted  or  restored  by 
Hercules,  after  he  had  slain  the  lion  of  the  Neniczan  forest.  They  were 
solemnized  every  two  years.  And  lastly,  tlie  Isthmian,  celebrated  upon  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth,  every  four  years,  in  Iionour  of  Neptune.  Theseus  was 
till'  restorer  of  then;,  and  they  continued  even  after  the  ruin  of  Corinth.  That 
perscns  might  be  present  at  these  public  sports  with  greater  quiet  and  secu- 
rity, there  was  a  general  suspension  of  arms,  and  cessation  of  hostilities 
throughout  all  Greece,  during  the  time  of  their  celebration. 

In  these  games,  which  were  solemnized  with  incredible  magnificence,  and 
drew  together  a  prodigious  concourse  of  spectators  and  combatants  from  all 
jiarts,  a  simple  wreath  was  all  the  reward  of  the  victors.  In  the  Olympic 
games,  it  was  composed  of  wild  olive  ;  in  the  Pythian,  of  laurel ;  in  the 
Nenifcan,  of  green  parsley;  and  in  the  Isthmian,  of  the  same  herb  dried. 
The  institutors  of  these  games  wished  that  it  should  be  implied  from  hence, 
that  honour  alone,  and  not  mean  and  sordid  interest,  ought  to  be  the  motive 
of  e,'reat  actions.  Of  what  were  men  not  capable,  accustomed  to  act  solely 
fiom  so  glorious  a  principle!  We  have  seen  in  the  Persian  war,  that 
Tigrancs,  one  of  the  most  considerable  captains  in  the  army  of  Xerxes, 
having  heard  the  prizes  in  the  Grecian  games  described,  cried  out  with 
astonishment,  addressing  himself  to  Mardonius,  who  commanded  in  chief, 
'Heavens!  against  what  men  are  you  leading  us?  Insensible  to  interest, 
they  combat  only  for  glory  !'  Which  exclamation,  though  looked  upon  by 
Xerxes  as  an  effect  of  abject  fear,  abounds  with  sense  and  judgment. 

It  was  from  the  same  j)rinciple  that  the  Romans,  whilst  they  bestowed 
upon  other  occasions  crowns  of  gold  of  great  value,  ])ersisted  always  in 
giving  only  a  wreath  of  oaken  leaves  to  him  who  had  saved  the  life  of  a 
citizen.  'O  ninnntrs,  worthy  of  eternal  remembrance!'  cried  Pliny,  in 
relating  this  laudable  custom.  '  O  grandeur,  truly  Roman,  that  would  assign 
no  other  reward  but  honour,  for  the  preservation  of  a  citizen  !  a  service, 
indeed,  above  all  reward  ;  thereby  sufficiently  evincing  their  opinion,  that 
it  was  criminal  to  save  a  man's  life  from  the  motive  of  lucre  and  interest !' 
•  O  mores  aiternos,  qui  tanta  opera  honore  solo  donaverint ;  et  cum  reliquas 
coronas  auro  commendarent,  solutem  civis  in  pretio  esse  noluerint,  clara 
professione  servari  quidem  hominem  nefas  esse  lucri  causa  !' 

Amongst  ail  the  Grecian  games,  the  Olympic  held  undeniably  the  first 
rank,  and  that  for  three  reasons.  They  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  greatest 
of  the  gods  ;  instituted  by  Hercules,  the  first  of  the  heroes  ;  and  celebrated 
with  more  pomp  and  magnificence,  amidst  a  greater  concourse  of  spectators 
attracted  from  all  parts,  than  any  of  the  rest. 

If  Pausanias  may  be  believed,  women  were  prohibited  to  be  present  at 
them  upon  pain  of  death,  and  during  their  continuance,  it  was  ordained,  that 
no  woman  should  approach  tlie  place  where  the  games  were  celebrated,  or 
pass  on  that  side  of  the  river  Alpheus.  One  only  was  so  bold  as  to  violate 
this  law,  and  slipt  in  disguise  amongstthose  who  were  training  the  wrestlers. 
She  was  tried  for  the  offence,  and  would  have  suffered  the  penalty  enacted 
by  the  law,  if  the  judges,  in  regard  to  her  father,  her  brother,  and  her  son, 
who  had  all  been  victors  in  the  Olympic  games,  had  not  pardoned  her  offence 
and  saved  her  life. 

This  law  was  very  conformable  with  the  manners  of  the  Greeks,  amongst 
whom  the  ladies  were  very  reserved,  seldom  appeared  in  public,  had  sepa- 
rate apartments,  called  Gynfficea,  and  never  ate  at  table  with  the  men  when 
strangers  were  present.  It  was  certainly  inconsistent  with  decency  to  admit 
them  at  some  of  the  games,  as  those  of  wrestling  and  the  Pancratium,  in 
which  the  combatants  fought  naked. 

The  same  Pausanias  tells  us  in  another  place,  that  the  priestess  of  Ceres 

had  an  honourable  seat  in  these  games,  and  that  virgins  were  not  denied  the 

liberty  of  being  present  at  them.    For  my  part,  I  cannot  conceive  the  reason 

of  such  inconsistency,  which  indeed  seems  incredible. 

The  Greeks  thought  nothing  comparable  to  the  victory  in  these  games. 
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They  looked  upon  it  as  the  perfection  of  i^lory,  and  did  not  believe  it  per- 
mitted to  mortals  to  di'sjre  any  thing  beyond  it.  Cicero  assures  us,  that 
with  them  it  was  no  les§  honourable  than  the  consular  tli^nity  in  its  original 
splendour  with  tiie  ancient  Koujans.  And  in  another  place  he  says,  that  to 
conquer  at  Ulynipia  was  almost,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Grecians,  more 
great  and  glorious,  than  to  receive  the  honour  of  a  triumph  at  Rome. 
Horace  sjjeaks  in  still  stronger  terms  of  this  kind  of  victory.  He  is  not 
afraid  to  say,  that  'it  exalts  the  victor  above  human  nature  ;  they  were  no 
longer  men  but  gods.' 

We  shall  see  hereafter  what  extraordinary  honours  were  paid  to  the  vic- 
tor, of  which  one  of  the  most  afl'ecting  was,  to  date  the  year  with  his  name. 
Nothing  could  more  etVectually  stimulate  their  endeavours,  and  make  them 
regardh^ss  of  expenses,  tlian  the  assurance  of  immortalizing  their  names, 
which,  through  all  future  ages,  would  be  enrolled  in  tlieir  annals,  and  stand 
in  the  front  of  all  laws  made  in  the  same  year  with  the  victory.  To  this 
molive  may  be  added  the  joy  of  knowing,  that  their  praises  would  be  cele- 
brated by  tlie  most  famous  poets,  and  form  tiie  subject  of  conversation  in 
the  most  illustrious  assemblies  ;  for  these  odes  were  sung  in  every  house, 
and  formed  a  part  in  every  entertainment.  What  could  be  a  more  powerful 
incentive  to  a  people,  who  had  no  other  object  and  aim  than  that  of  human 
glory? 

I  shall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  the  Olympic  games,  which  conti- 
nued five  days;  and  shall  describe,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
several  kinds  of  combats  of  which  they  were  composed.  M.  Burette  has 
treated  this  subject  in  several  dissertations,  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  ;  wherein  purity,  perspicuity,  and  elegance  of 
style,  are  united  with  profound  erudition.  I  make  no  scruple  in  appropri- 
ating to  my  use  the  riches  of  my  brethren  ;  and,  in  what  I  have  already 
said  upon  the  Olympic  games,  have  made  very  free  with  the  late  Abbe 
Massieu's  remarks  upon  the  Odes  of  Pindar. 

The  combats  whicii  had  the  greatest  share  in  the  solemnity  of  the  public 
games,  were  boxing,  wrestling,  the  pancratium,  the  discus  or  quoit,  and 
racing.  To  these  may  be  added  the  exercises  of  leaping,  throwing  the 
dart,  and  that  of  the  trochus  or  wheel  ;  but  as  these  were  neither  important 
nor  of  any  great  reputation,  I  shall  content  myself  with  having  only  men- 
tioned them  in  this  place.  For  the  better  methodizing  the  ))articulars  of 
these  games  and  exercises,  it  will  be  necessary  to  begin  with  an  account  of 
the  Athletae,  or  combatants. 

OF    THE    ATHLET,^,    OR    COMBATANTS. 

The  terra  Athletse  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  aOxof,  which  signifies 
labour,  combat.  This  name  was  given  to  those  who  exercised  themselves 
with  an  intention  to  dispute  the  prizes  in  the  public  games.  The  art  by 
which  they  formed  themselves  for  these  encounters,  was  called  Gymnastic, 
from  the  Athletaj's  practising  naked. 

Those  who  were  designed  for  this  profession  frequented,  from  their  most 
tender  age,  the  Gymnasia  or  Palastrce,  which  were  a  kind  of  academies 
maintained  for  that  purpose  at  the  public  expense.  In  these  places,  such 
young  people  were  under  the  direction  of  ditlerent  masters,  who  employed 
the  most  effectual  methods  to  inure  their  bodies  for  the  fatigues  of  the  publip 
games,  and  to  train  them  for  the  combats.  The  regimen  they  were  under 
was  very  hard  and  severe.  At  first  they  had  no  other  nourishment  than 
dried  figs,  nuts,  soft  cheese,  and  a  coarse  heavy  sort  of  bread,  called  juaja. 
They  were  absolutely  forbidden  the  use  of  wine,  and  enjoined  continence; 
which  Horace  expresses  thus  :* 

Qui  studet  optatam  cursu  contingeremetani 
Multa  tulit  fecitque  puer,  sudavit  ct  alsit, 
Abstinuit  venere  et  vino. 

Who  in  the  Olympic  race  the  prize  would  gain, 
Has  borne  from  early  youth  fatigue  and  pain, 

*  Art.  Poet.  y.  4.12. 
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Excess  of  heat  and  cold  has  often  try'd, 
Love's  softness  banish'd,  and  the  glass  deny'd. 

St.  Paul,  by  a  comparison  drawn  from  the  Athlete,  exhorts  the  CorinthiatH, 
near  whose  city  the  Isthmian  jaraes  were  celebrated,  to  a  sober  and  penitent 
life.  'Those  who  strive  (says  he)  for  the  mastery  are  temperate  in  all 
things  :  Now  they  do  it  lo  obtain  a  corruptible  crown,  but  we  an  incorrup- 
tible.' TertulUan  uses  the  same  thought  to  encourage  the  martyrs.  He 
makes  a  comparison  from  what  the  hopes  of  victory  made  the  Athletae  endure. 
lie  repeats  the  severe  and  painful  exercises  they  were  obliged  to  undergo  ; 
the  continual  denial  and  constraint  in  which  they  passed  the  best  years  of 
their  lives ;  and  the  voluntary  privation  which  they  imposed  upon  them- 
selves, of  all  that  was  most  pleasing  and  grateful  to  their  passions.  It  is 
true,  that  Athletse  did  not  always  observe  so  severe  a  regimen,  but  at  length 
substituted  in  its  stead  a  voracity  and  indolence  extremely  remote  from  it. 

The  Athletoe,  before  their  exercises,*  were  rubbed  with  oils  and  oint- 
ments, to  make  their  bodies  more  supple  and  vigorous.  At  first  they  made 
use  of  a  belt,  with  an  apron  or  scarf  fastened  to  it,  for  their  more  decent 
appearance  in  the  combats  ;  but  one  of  the  combatants  happening  to  lose 
the  victory  by  this  covering  falling  off,  that  accident  was  the  occasion  of 
sacrificing  modesty  to  convenience,  and  retrenching  ttie  apron  for  the  future. 
The  Athletse  were  naked  only  in  some  exercises,  as  wrestling,  boxing,  the 
pancratium,  and  the  foot-race.  They  practised  a  kind  of  novitiate  In  the 
Gymnasia  for  ten  months,  to  accomplish  themselves  in  the  several  exercises 
by  assiduous  application ;  aad  this  they  did  in  the  presence  of  such  as 
curiosity  or  idleness  conducted  to  look  on.  But  when  the  celebration  of 
the  Olympic  games  drew  nigh,  the  Athletse  who  were  to  appear  in  them  were 
kept  to  double  exercise. 

Before  they  were  admitted  to  combat,  other  proofs  were  required  ;  as  to 
birth,  none  but  Greeks  were  to  be  received.  It  was  also  necessary  that 
their  manners  should  be  unexceptionable,  and  their  condition  free.  No 
foreigner  was  admitted  to  combat  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  when  Alex- 
ander, the  son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedon,  presented  himself  to  dispute 
the  prize,  his  competitors,  without  any  regard  to  the  royal  dignity,  opposed 
his  reception  as  a  Macedonian,  and  consequently  a  barbarian  and  a  strano-er  ; 
nor  could  the  judges  be  prevailed  upon  to  admit  him,  till  he  had  proved  in 
due  form  his  family  originally  descended  from  the  Argives. 

The  Persons  who  presided  in  the  games  were  called  Agonothetae,  Mh- 
lothetffi,  and  Hellanodicae  :  they  registered  the  name  and  country  of  each 
champion ;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  games  a  herald  proclaimed  the 
names  of  the  combatants.  They  were  then  made  to  take  an  oath,  that  they 
would  religiously  observe  the  several  laws  prescribed  in  each  kind  of  com- 
bat, and  do  nothing  contrary  to  the  established  orders  and  regulations  of 
the  games.  Fraud,  artifice,  and  excessive  violence,  were  absolutely  pro- 
hibited ;  and  the  maxim  so  generally  received  elsewhere,  that  it  is  indif- 
ferent whether  an  enemy  is  conquered  by  deceit  or  valour,  was  banished 
from  these  combats.  The  address  cf  a  combatant,  expert  in  all  the  niceties 
of  his  art,  who  knows  how  to  shift  and  ward  dexterously,  to  put  the  change 
upon  his  adversary  with  art  and  subtlety,  and  to  improve  the  least  advan- 
tages, must  not  be  confounded  here  with  t!ie  cowardly  and  knavish  cimnino- 
of  one  who,  without  regard  to  the  laws  prescribed,,  employs  the  most  unfair 
means  to  vanquish  his  competitor.  Those  who  disputed  the  prize  iu  the 
several  kinds  of  combats,  drew  lots  for  their  precedency  in  them. 

It  is  time  to  bring  our  champions  to  blows,  and  to  run  over  the  different 
kinds  of  combats,  in  which  they  exercised  themselves. 

OF    WRESTLING. 

Wrestling  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  exercises  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge,  having  been  practised  in  the  time  of  the  patriarchs,  as  the 
wrestling  of  the  angel  with  Jacob  proves.  Jacob  supported  tlie  angel's 
attack  so  vigorously,  that  the  latter,  perceiving  he  could  not  throw  so  rou«^h 

*  The  persons  employed  in  this  ofl'ice  were  called  Aliptce. 
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a  wrestler,   was  reiluat-d  to  make  him  lame    by  touciilng  the  sinew  of  liis 
thicrh,  which  Immediately  shniuk  up. 

Wrestline^,  amonfj  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  other  nations,  was  practised  at 
first  with  siinplicity,  little  art,  and  in  a  natural  manner  ;  the  weight  of  the 
body,  and  the  strength  of  the  muscles,  havinjf  more  share  in  it  than  arldress 
and  skill,  Tlieseus  was  tlie  first  that  reduced  it  to  method,  and  refined  it 
by  the  rules  of  art.  He  was  also  the  first  who  established  the  public  schools 
called  Palffistrae,  wliere  the  young  people  had  masters  to  instruct  them  in 
it.  The  wrestlers,  before  they  began  the  combat,  weie  rubbed  all  over  in 
a  rough  manner,  and  afterwards  anointed  with  oils,  whicii  added  to  the 
strength  and  flexibility  of  their  limbs.  But  as  this  unction,  by  making  the 
skin  too  slippery,  rendered  it  difficult  for  them  to  take  good  hold  of  each 
other,  they  remedied  that  inconvenience,  sometimes  by  roiling  themselves 
in  the  dust  of  the  Palaistra,  sometimes  by  throwing  a  fine  sand  upon  each 
other,  kept  for  that  purpose  in  tlie  Xysta;,  or  porticoes  of  the  Gymnasia. 

Thus  prepared,  the  wrestlers  began  their  combat.  Tiiey  were  matclied 
two  against  two,  and  sometimes  several  couples  contended  at  t!ie  same  time. 
In  this  combat,  the  whole  aim  and  design  of  the  wrestlers  was,  to  throw 
their  adversary  upon  the  ground.  Both  strength  and  art  were'  employed 
for  tliis  purpose  ;  tliey  seized  each  other  by  the  arms,  drew  forwards, 
pushed  backwards,  used  many  distortions  and  twistings  of  the  body ;  lock- 
ing their  limbs  into  each  other's,  seizing  by  the  neck,  throttling,  pressing 
in  their  arms,  struggling,  plying  on  all  sides,  lifting  from  tlie  ground,  dash- 
ing their  heads  together  like  rams,  and  twisting  one  another's  necks.  The 
most  considerable  advantage  in  the  wrestler's  art,  was  to  make  himself 
master  of  his  adversary's  legs,  of  which  a  fall  was  the  immediate  conse- 
quence. From  whence  Plautus  says  in  his  Pseudolus,  speakin?  of  wine, 
'  He  is  a  dangerous  wrestler,  he  jjresently  trips  up  the  heels.'  The  Greek 
terms  wocKiX'i'iiiv  and  ivripvi'iiiv,  and  the  Latin  word  supplanlare,  seem  to 
imply,  that  one  of  these  arts  consisted  in  stooping  down  to  seize  the  anta- 
gonist under  the  soles  of  his  feet,  and  in  raising  them  up  to  give  hiro  a  fall. 
In  this  manner  the  Athletse  wrestled  standing,  the  combat  ending  with 
the  fall  of  one  of  the  competitors.  But  when  it  happened  that  the  wrestler 
who  was  down  drew  his  adversary  along  with  him,  either  by  art  or  accident, 
the  combat  continued  upon  the  sand,  the  antagonists  tumbling  and  twining 
with  each  other  in  a^ thousand  difi'erent  ways,  till  one  of  tliem  got  uppermost, 
and  compelled  the  other  to  ask  quarter,  and  confess  himself  vanquished. 
There  was  a  third  sort  of  wrestling  called  WKpo^iipisiJi.o;,  from  the  Athle- 
tae's  using  only  their  hands  in  it,  without  takin:?:  hold  of  the  body,  as  in  the 
other  kinds;  and  this  exercise  served  as  a  prelude  to  the  greater  combat. 
It  consisted  in  intermingling  their  fingers,  and  in  squeezing  them  with  all 
their  force;  in  pushing  one  another,  by  joining  the  palms  of  their  hands 
together;  in  twisting  their  fingers,  wrists,  and  other  joints  of  the  arm, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  other  member  ;  and  the  victory  was  his,  who 
obliged  his  opponent  to  ask  quarter.  The  combatants  were  to  fight  three 
times  successively,  and  to  throw  their  antagonists  at  least  twice,  before  the 
prize  could  be  adjudged  to  them. 

Homer  describes  the  wrestling  of  Ajax  and  Ulysses  ;  Ovid,  that  of  Iler- 
culus  and  Achelous  ;  Lucan,  of  Hercules  and  Anla;us  ;  and  Statius,  in  his 
Thebaid,  that  of  Tydeus  and  Agylleus.*  Tlie  wrestlers  of  greatest  reputa- 
tion amongst  the  Greeks,  were  Milo  of  Crotona,  whose  history  I  have 
related -elsewhere  at  large,  and  Polydamas.  The  latter,  alone  and  without 
arms,  killed  a  furious  lion  upon  mount  Olympus,  in  imitation  of  Hercules, 
whom  he  proposed  to  himself  as  a  model  in  this  action.  Another  time, 
having  seize(i  a  bull  by  one  of  his  hinder  legs,  the  beast  could  not  get  loose 
without  leaving  his  hoof  in  his  hands.  He  could  hold  a  chariot  behind, 
wiiile  the  coachman  wiiipt  his  horses  in  vain  to  make  them  go  forward. 
Darius  Nothus  king  of  Persia,  hearing  of  his  prodi^^ious  strength,  was 
desirous  of  seeing  him,  and  invited  him  to  Susa.  Three  soldiers  of  that 
Prince's  guard,  and  of  that  band  which  the  Persians  cnlled  immortal,  es- 

*  Iliad.  1.  xxiii.  v.  708,  &c.  Ovid.  Rletam.  1.  ix.  v.  31,  &c.  Phars.  i.  iw. 
V.612.     Stat.  I.  vi.  V.  S47. 
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tsemed  the  most  warlike  of  their  troops,  were  ordered  to  fall  upon  hiia. 
Our  champion  fought,  and  killed  them  all  three. 

OF    BOXING,    OR    THE    CESTUS. 

Boxinff  is  a  combat  at  blows  with  the  fist,  from  whence  it  derives  its 
name.  The  combatants  covered  their  fists  with  a  kind  of  offensive  arms, 
called  Cestus,  and  their  heads  with  a  sort  of  leather  cap,  to  defend  their 
temples  and  ears,  which  were  most  exposed  to  blows,  and  to  deaden  their 
violence.  The  cestus  was  a  kind  of  gauntlet,  or  glove,  made  of  straps  of 
leather,  and  plated  with  brass,  lead,  or  iron.  Their  use  was  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  combatants,  and  to  add  violence  to  their  blows. 

Sometimes  the  Athletfe  came  imnirdiately  to  the  most  violent  blows,  and 
began  their  onset  In  the  most  furious  manner.  Sometimes  whole  hours 
passed  in  harassing  and  fatiguing  each  other,  by  a  continual  extension  of 
their  arms,  rendering  each  other's  blows  ineffectual,  and  endeavouring  by 
that  sparring  to  keep  off  their  adversary.  But  when  they  fought  with  the 
utmost  fury,  they  aimed  chiefly  at  the  head  and  face,  which  parts  they  were 
most  careful  to  defend,  by  either  avoiding  or  parrying  the  blows  made  at 
them.  When  a  combatant  came  on  to  throw  himself  witli  all  his  force  and 
vigour  upon  another,  they  had  a  surprising  address  in  avoiding  the  attack 
by  a  nimble  turn  of  the  body,  which  threw  the  imprudent  adversary  down, 
and  deprived  him  of  the  victory. 

However  fierce  the  combatants  were  against  each  other,  their  being 
exhausted  by  the  length  of  the  combat,  would  frequetitly  reduce  them  to  the 
necessity  of  making  a  truce ;  upon  which  the  battle  was  suspended  by 
mutual  consent  for  some  minutes,  that  were  employed  in  recovering  their 
fatigue,  and  rubbing  off  the  sweat  in  which  they  were  bathed  :  after  which 
they  renewed  the  fight,  till  one  of  them,  by  letting  fall  his  arms,  through 
weakness  and  faintness,  explained  that  he  could  no  longer  support  the  pain 
or  fatigue,  and  desired  quarter  ;  which  was  confessing  himself  vanquished. 
Boxing  was  one  of  the  roughest  and  most  dangerous  of  the  gymnastic  com- 
bats :  because,  besides  the  danger  of  being  crippled,  the  combatants  ran 
the  hazard  of  their  lives.  They  sometimes  fell  down  dead,  or  dying,  upon 
the  sand  ;  though  that  seldom  happened,  except  the  vanquished  person 
persisted  too  long  in  not  acknowledging  his  defeat ;  yet  it  was  common  for 
them  to  quit  the  field  with  a  countenance  so  disfigured,  that  it  was  not  easy 
to  know  them  afterwards  ;  carrying  away  with  them  the  sad  marks  of  their 
vigorous  resistance,  such  as  bruises  and  contusions  in  the  face,  the  loss  of 
an  eye,  their  teeth  knocked  out,  their  jaws  broken,  or  some  more  considera- 
ble fracture. 

We  find  in  the  poets,  both  Latin  and  Greek,  several  descriptions  of  this 
kind  of  combat.  In  Homer,  that  of  Epeus  and  Euryalus  ;  in  Theocritus, 
of  Pollux  and  Amycus  ;  in  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  the  same  battle  of  Pollux 
and  Amycus;  in  Virgil,  that  of  Dares  and  Entellus ;  and  in  Stalius  and 
Valerius  Flaccus,  of  several  other  combatants. 

OF    THE    PANCRATIUM. 

The  Pancratium  was  so  called  from  two  Greek  words,  which  signify  that 
the  whole  force  of  the  body  was  necessary  for  succeeding  in  it.  It  united 
boxing  and  wrestling  in  the  same  fight,  borrowing  from  one  its  manner  of 
struggling  and  flinging,  and  from  the  other,  the  art  of  dealing  blows  and 
of  avoiding  them  with  success.  In  wrestling  it  was  not  jSermitted  to  strike 
with  the  hand,  nor  in  boxing  to  seize  each  other  in  the  manner  of  the 
wrestlers;  but  in  the  Pancratium,  it  was  not  only  allowed  to  make  use  of 
all  the  gripes  and  artifices  of  wrestling,  but  the  hands  and  feet,  and  even 
the  teeth  and  nails,  might  be  employed  to  conquer  an  antagonist. 

This  combat  was  the  most  rough  and  dangerous.  A  Pancratiast  in  the 
Olympic  games  (called  Arrichion,  or  Arrachion),  perceiving  himself  almost 
suffocated  by  his  adversary,  who  had  got  fast  hold  of  him  by  the  throat,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  held  him  by  the  foot,  broke  one  of  the  enemy's  toes, 
the  extreme  anguish  of  which  obliged  him  to  ask  quarter  at  the  very  instant 
that  Arrichion   himself  expired.      The  Ai^'onothette   crowned    Arrichion, 
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tliough  dead,  and  proclaimed  him  victor.      Philostratus  lias  left  us  a  very 
lively  description  of  a  painting,  which  represented  this  combat. 

OF    THE    DISCUS,    OR    QUOIT. 

The  Discus  was  a  kind  of  quoit  of  a  round  form,  made  sometimes  of  wood 
but  more  frequently  of  stone,  li-ad,  or  other  metal ;  as  iron  or  brass.  Ttiose 
who  used  tliis  exercise  were  called  Discoboli,  that  is,  llingers  of  the  Discus. 
The  epithet  yaTw/xa^ic;,  which  signifies  borne  upon  the  shoulders,  given  to 
this  instrument  by  Homer,  sufficiently  shows  tiiat  it  was  of  too  great  a 
wei2:hf  to  be  carried  from  place  to  place  in  tlie  hands  only,  and  that  the 
shoulders  were  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  a  burden  for  any  length 
of  time. 

The  intent  of  this  exercise,  as  of  almost  all  the.  othfrs,  was  to  invigorate 
the  body,  and  to  make  men  more  capable  of  su[)porting  the  weight  and  use 
of  arms.  In  war  they  were  often  obliged  to  carry  huch  loads,  as  appear 
excessive  in  these  days,  either  of  provisions,  fascines,  pallisades ;  or  in 
scaling  of  walls,  when,  to  equal  the  weiglit  of  tliem,  several  of  the  be- 
siegers mounted  upon  the  slioulders  of  each  other. 

The  Alhleta",  in  hurling  the  Discus,  put  themselves  into  the  posture  best 
adapted  to  add  force  to  their  cast;  that  is,  they  advanced  one  foot,  upon 
which  they  leaned  the  whole  weight  of  their  bodies.  They  then  poised  the 
Discus  in  their  hands,  and  wiiirling  it  round  several  times  almost  horizon- 
tally, to  add  force  to  its  motion,  they  threw  it  oft"  with  the  joint  strength  of 
hands,  arms,  and  body,  which  had  all  a  share  in  the  vigour  of  the  discharge. 
He  that  flung  the  Discus  farthest  was  the  victor. 

The  most  famous  painters  and  sculptors  of  antiquity,  in  their  endeavours 
to  represent  naturally  the  altitudes  of  the  Discoboli,  have  left  to  posterity 
many  master-pieces  in  their  several  arts.  Qnintilian  exceedingly  extols  a 
statue  of  that  kind,  which  had  been  finished  with  infinite  care  and  applica- 
tion by  the  celebrated  Myron:  'What  can  be  more  finished  (says  he),  or 
express  more  happily  the  muscular  distortions  of  the  body  in  the  exercise 
of  the  Discus,  than  the  Discobulus  of  Myron  ? 

OF    THE    PENTATIILUM. 

The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  an  exercise  composed  of  five  others.  It  is 
the  common  opinion,  that  those  five  exercises  were  wrestling,  running, 
leaping,  throwing  the  dart,  and  the  Discus.  It  is  believed  that  this  sort  of 
combat  was  decided  in  one  day,  and  sometimes  the  same  morning  :  and  that 
to  obtain  the  prize,  which  was  single,  it  was  required  that  a  combatant 
shoidd  be  the  victor  in  all  those  exercises. 

The  exercise  of  leaping,  and  throwing  the  javelin,  of  which  the  first  con- 
sisted in  leaping  a  certain  length,  and  the  other  in  liitting  a  mark  with  a 
javelin  at  a  certain  distance,  contributed  to  tlie  forming  of  a  soldier,  by 
making  him  nimble  and  active  in  battle,  and  expert  in  flinging  the  spear 
and  dart. 

OF    RACES. 

Of  all  the  exercises  which  the  Athletse  cultivated  with  so  much  pains  and 
industry  to  enable  them  to  appear  in  the  public  games,  running  held  the 
foremosj.  rank.  The  Olympic  games  generally  opened  with  races,  and  were 
solemnized  at  first  with  no  other  exercise. 

The  place  where  the  Athletse  exercised  themselves  in  running,  was  gene- 
rally called  the  Stadium  by  the  Greeks  ;  as  was  that  wlierein  they  disputed 
in  earnest  for  the  prize.  As  the  lists  or  course  for  these  games  was  at  first 
but  one  Stadium*  in  length,  it  took  its  name  from  its  measure,  and  was 
called  tlie  Stadium,  whether  precisely  of  that  extent,  or  of  a  mucli  greater. 

*  The  stadium  was  a  measure  of  distance  among  the  Greeks,  and  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  1.  ii.  c.  119,  six  hundred  feet  in  length.  Pliny 
says,  lib.  ii.  c.  23,  that  it  was  six  liundred  and  twenty-five.  Those  two 
authors  may  be  reconciled  by  considering  the  difference  between  the  Greek 
and  Roman  foot ;  besides  which,  the  length  of  the  Stadium  varies,  accord- 
ing to  the  difference  of  times  and  places. 
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Under  that  denomination  was  included  not  only  the  space  in  which  tlie  Ath- 
k'tiE  ran,  but  also  that  which  contained  the  spectators  of  the  gymnastic 
games,  Tiie  j)lace  where  the  Atldeta;  contended,  was  called  Scaiuma,  from 
its  lying  lower  thon  the  rest  of  the  Stadium,  on  each  side  of  wliich,  and  at 
the  extremity,  ran  an  ascent  or  kind  of  terrace,  covered  with  seats  and 
benches,  ujion  wliich  the  spectators  were  seated.  The  most  remarkable 
parts  of  the  Stadium  were  its  entrance,  middle,  and  extremity. 

The  entrance  of  the  course,  from  whence  the  competitors  started,  was 
marked  at  first  only  by  a  line  drawn  on  the  sand  from  side  to  side  of  the 
StaJinm.  To  that  at  length  was  substituted  a  kind  of  barrier,  which  was 
only  a  cord  strained  tight  in  the  front  of  the  horses  or  men  that  were  to  run. 
It  was  sometimes  a  rail  of  wood.  The  opening  of  this  barrier  was  the  signal 
for  the  racers  to  start. 

The  middle  of  the  Stadium  was  remarkable  only  by  the  circumstance  of 
having  the  prizes  allotteil  to  the  victors  set  up  there.  St.  Chrysostora 
draws  a  fine  comparison  from  this  custom.  '  As  the  judges  (says  he)  in  the 
races  and  other  games,  expose  in  the  midst  of  the  Stadium,  to  the  view  of 
the  champions,  the  crowns  whicli  they  are  to  receive  :  in  like  manner  the 
Lord,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  has  placed,  in  tlie  midst  of  the  course, 
the  prizes  which  he  liesigns  for  those  who  have  the  courage  to  contend 
for  them.' 

At  tlie  extremity  of  the  Stalinni  was  a  goal,  where  the  foot-races  ended, 
but  in  those  of  chariots  and  horses  they  were  to  run  several  times  round  it 
witbout  stopping,  and  afterwards  conclude  the  race  by  regaining  tiie  other 
extremity  of  the  lists,  from  whence  tiiey  started.  There  were  three  kinds 
of  races,  the  chariot,  the  horse,  and  the  foot-race.  I  shall  begin  with  the 
last,  as  the  most  simple,  natural,  and  ancient. 

1.    OF    THE    FOOT-RACE. 

The  runners,  of  whatever  number  they  were,  ranged  themselves  in  a 
line,  after  having  drawn  lots  for  their  places.  Whilst  they  waited  the  sig- 
nal to  start,  they  practised,  by  way  of  prelude,  various  motions  to  awaken 
their  activity,  and  to  keep  their  lindis  plial)le  and  in  a  riq:ht  ten.per.  They 
kept  themselves  in  win;!  by  small  leaps,  and  making  little  excursions,  that 
were  a  kind  of  trial  of  their  speed  snd  agility.  Upon  the  signal  being 
liiven,  they  flew  towards  the  goal,  with  a  rapidity  scarce  to  be  followed  by 
the  eye,  which  was  solely  to  deeide  the  victory.  For  the  Agonistic  laws 
prohibited,  under  the  penalty  of  infamy,  the  attaining  it  by  any  foul  method. 

In  the  simple  race,  the  extent  of  the  Stadium  was  i  iin  but  once,  at  the  end 
of  which  the  prize  attended  the  victor,  that  is,  he  who  came  in  first.  In 
the  race  called  A/ixi/Xof,  the  competitors  ran  twice  that  lengtli ;  that  is,  after 
having  arrived  at  the  goal,  they  returned  to  the  barrier.  To  tliese  may  be 
addi.'d  a  third  sort,  railed  AcXr/Oi,-,  wide!)  was  the  longest  of  all,  as  its  name 
implies,  and  was  composed  of  several  Diauli.  Sometimes  it  consisted  of 
twenty-four  Stadia  backwards  and  forwards,  turning  twelve  times  round 
the  goal. 

There  were  some  runners  in  ancient  times,  as  well  among  the  Greeks  as 
Romans,  who  have  been  much  celebrated  for  their  swiftness.  Pliny  tells 
us,  that  it  was  thought  prodigious  in  Phidippides  to  run  eleven  hundred  and 
forty  Stadia*  between  Athens  and  Laced^mon  in  the  space  of  two  days, 
till  Anystis  of  the  latter  place,  and  Philouides,  the  runner  of  Alesan.ler  the 
Great,  went  twelve  hundred  Stadiat  in  one  day,  from  Sicyon  to  Elis. 
These  runners  were  denominated  ijfju-i^'.po^is;,  as  ve  find  in  that  passage  of 
Heroviotus,  whicIi  meuiions  Phidippides.  In  the  consulate  of  Fonteius  and 
^'ipsanus,  in  the  reign  of  Xero,  a  boy  of  nine  years  old  ran  seventy  five 
thousand  pacesj  before  noon  and  night.  Pliny  adds,  that  in  his  time  there 
were  runners,  who  ran  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  paces§  in  the  Cir- 
cus. Our  woniier  at  such  a  prodigious  speed  will  increase  (continues  lie) 
if  we  reflect,  that  when  Tiberius  wmt  to  Germany  to  his  brother  Drusus, 
then  at  the  point  of  death,  he  could  not  arrive  there  in  less  than  four-and- 

*  .")7  leagues.  -t  (50  leagues.  {  30  leagues. 

§  More  than  53  leagues. 
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twenty  hours,  t^oujjh  the  distance  was  but  two  hundred  tliousand  paces,* 
and  he  changed  his  carriage  three  tln)es,t  and  went  with  the  utmost 
diligence. 

2.    OF    THE    HOUSE-UAOES. 

The  race  of  a  single  horse  with  a  rider  was  less  celebrated  among  the 
ancients,  yet  it  had  its  favourers  amongst  the  most  considerable  persons, 
and  even  kings  themselves,  and  was  attended  with  uncommon  glory  to  the 
victor.  Pindar,  in  his  first  ode,  celebrates  a  victory  of  this  kind,  obtained 
by  Hiero  king  of  Syracuse,  to  whom  he  gives  the  title  of  KiXris,  that  is, 
Victor  in  the  horse-race ;  which  name  was  given  to  the  horses  carrying  only 
a  sin-gle  rider,  KsAriTt;.  Sometimes  the  rider  led  another  horse  by  the  bridle, 
and  tiien  the  horses  were  called  Desultorii,  and  their  riders  Desultores  ; 
because,  after  a  number  of  turns  in  the  Stadium,  they  changed  horses,  by 
dexterously  vaulting  from  one  to  the  other.  A  surprising  address  was 
necessary  upon  this  occasion,  especially  in  an  age  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  stirrups,  and  when  the  horses  had  no  saddles,  which  made  the  leap 
still  more  difticult.  Among  the  African  troops  there  were  also  cavalry 
called  Desultores,  who  vaulted  from  one  horse  to  another,  as  oceasion  re- 
quired ;  and  these  were  generally  Numidians. 

3.    OP    THE    CHAKIOT-RACES. 

This  kind  of  race  was  the  most  renowned  of  all  the  exercises  used  in  the 
games  of  the  ancients,  and  that  from  whence  most  honour  redounded  to  the 
victors;  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  we  consider  whence  it  arose. 
It  is  plain  that  it  was  derived  from  the  constant  custom  of  princes,  heroes, 
and  great  men,  of  fighting  in  battle  upon  chariots.  Homer  has  an  affinity 
of  examples  of  this  kind.  This  custom  being  admitted,  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  it  very  agreeable  to  these  heroes,  to  have  their  charioteers  as 
expert  as  possible  in  driving,  as  thuir  success  depended,  in  a  very  great 
measure,  upon  the  address  of  their  drivers.  It  was  anciently,  therefore, 
only  to  persons  of  the  first  consideration,  that  this  office  was  confided. 
Hence  arose  a  laudable  emulation  to  excel  others  in  the  art  of  guiding  a 
chariot,  and  a  kind  of  necessity  to  practise  it  very  much,  in  order  to  suc- 
ceed. The  high  rank  of  the  persons  who  made  use  of  chariots,  ennobled, 
as  it  always  happens,  an  exercise  peculiar  to  them.  The  other  exercises 
were  adapted  to  private  soldiers  and  horsemen,  as  wrestling,  running,  and 
the  single  horse-race;  but  the  use  of  chariots  in  the  field  was  always  re- 
served to  princes,  and  generals  of  armies. 

Hence  it  was,  that  all  those  who  presented  themselves  in  the  Olympic 
games  to  dispute  the  prize  in  the  chariot-races,  were  persons  considerable 
either  for  their  riches,  their  birth,  their  employments,  or  great  actions. 
Kings  themselves  eagerly  aspired  to  this  glory,  from  the  belief  that  the 
title  of  victor  in  these  games  was  scarce  inferior  to  that  of  conqueror,  and 
that  the  Olympic  palm  added  new  dignity  to  the  splendours  of  a  throne. 
Pindar's  odes  inform  us,  that  Gelon  and  Hiero,  kings  of  Syracuse,  were 
of  that  opinion.  Dionysius,  who  reigned  there  long  after  them,  carried  the 
same  ambition  much  higher.  Philip  of  Macedon  had  these  victories  stampt 
upon  his  coins,  and  seemed  as  much  gratified  with  them  as  with  those  ob- 
tained against  the  enemies  of  his  state.  Ail  the  world  knows  the  answer  of 
Alexander  the  Great  on  this  subject.  When  his  friends  asked  him  whether 
he  would' not  dispute  the  prize  of  the  races  in  these  games  ?  '  Yes  (said  he), 
if  kings  were  to  be  my  antagonists.'  Which  shows,  that  he  would  not  have 
disdained  these  contests,  if  there  had  been  competitors  in  them  worthy 
of  him. 

The  chariots  were  generally  drawn  by  two  or  four  horses  ranged  abreast ; 
bigiB,  quadrigse.  Sometimes  mules  supplied  the  place  of  horses,  and  then 
the  chariot  was  called  onrfivri,  Pindar,  in  the  fiftii  ode  of  his  first  book, 
celebrates  one  Psaumis,  who  had  obtained  a  triple  victory :  one  by  a  chariot 
drawn  by  four  horses,  TtSpiWoi  ?  another  by  one  drawn  by  mules,  o7r>iy>] ;  and 
the  third  by  a  single  horse,  xeX>)t«,  which  the  title  of  the  ode  expresses. 

*  67  leagues.  t  He  had  only  a  guide  and  an  officer  with  him. 
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These  chariols,  upon  a  signal  given,  started  toj^ether  from  a  place  called 
Carceres.  Their  places  were  regulated  by  lot,  which  was  not  an  indifferent 
circumstance  as  to  the  victory  ;  for  as  they  were  to  turn  round  a  boundary, 
the  chariot  on  the  left  was  nearer  than  those  on  the  right,  which  conse- 
quently had  a  greater  compass  to  take.  It  appears  from  several  passages 
in  Pindar,  and  especially  from  one  in  Sophocles,  which  I  shall  cite  very 
soon,  that  they  ran  twelve  times  round  the  Stadium.  He  that  came  in  first 
the  twelfth  round  was  victor.  The  chief  art  consisted  in  taking  the  best 
ground  at  the  turning  of  the  boundary  :  for  if  the  charioteer  drove  too  near 
it,  he  was  in  danger  of  dashing  the  chariot  to  pieces  ;  and  if  he  kept  too 
wide  of  it,  his  nearest  antagonist  might  cut  betweert  him,  and  get  foremost. 
It  is  obvious  that  these  chariot-races  could  not  be  run  without  some  danger  ; 
for  as  the  motion  of  the  wheels  was  very  rapid,  and  It  was  requisite  to 
graze  against  the  boundary  in  turning,  the  least  error  in  driving  would  have 
broken  the  chariot  in  ])ieces,  and  might  have  dangerously  wounded  the 
cliarioteer.  An  example  of  wliich  we  find  in  the  Electra  of  Sophocles,  who 
gives  an  admirable  description  of  a  chariot-race  run  by  ten  competitors. 
The  pretended  Orestes,  at  the  twelfth  and  last  round,  which  was  to  decide 
the  victory,  having  only  one  antagonist,  the  rest  having  been  thrown  out, 
was  so  unfortunate  as  to  break  one  of  his  wheels  against  the  boundary,  and 
falling  out  of  his  seat  entangled  in  the  reins,  the  horses  dragged  him  vio- 
lently forwards  along  with  them,  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  But  this  v^ry 
seldom  happened.  To  avoid  such  danger,  Nestor  gave  the  following  di- 
rections to  his  son  Antilochus,  who  was  going  to  dispute  the  prize  in 
chariot-race.  '  My  son,'  says  he,  'drive  your  horses  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  boundarj" ;  for  which  reason,  always  incline  your  body  over  your  cha- 
riot, get  the  left  of  your  competitors,  and  encouraging  the  horse  on  the 
right,  give  him  the  reign,  Mhilst  the  near  horse,  hard  held,  turns  the  boun- 
dary so  close  that  the  nave  of  the  wheel  seems  to  graze  upon  it ;  but  have  a 
care  of  running  against  the  stone,  lest  you  wound  your  horses,  and  dash  the 
ehariot  in  pieces.' 

Father  Alontfaucon  mentions  a  difficulty,  in  his  opinion  of  much  conse- 
quence, in  regard  to  the  places  of  those  who  contended  for  the  prize  in  the 
chariot-race.  They  all  started  indeed  from  the  same  line,  and  at  the  same 
time,  and  so  far  had  no  advantage  of  each  other  ;  but  he,  whose  lot  gave 
him  the  first  place,  being  nearest  the  boundary  at  the  end  of  the  career,  and 
having  but  a  small  compass  to  describe  in  turning  about  it,  had  less  way  to 
make  than  the  second,  third,  fourth,  &c,  especially  when  the  chariots  were 
drawn  by  four  horses,  which  took  up  a  greater  space  between  the  first  and 
the  others,  and  obliged  them  to  make  a  larger  circle  in  coming  round.  This 
advantage  twelve  times  together,  as  must  happen,  admitting  the  Stadium  was 
to  be  run  round  twelve  times,  gave  such  a  superiority  to  the  first,  as  seemed 
to  asure  him  infallibly  of  the  victory  against  all  his  competitors.  To  me  it 
seems  that  the  fleetness  of  the  horses,  joined  with  the  address  of  the  driver, 
might  countervail  this  o<lds  :  either  by  getting  before  the  first,  by  taking 
his  place  ;  if  not  in  the  first,  at  least  in  some  of  the  subsequent  rounds  ;  for 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  the  antagonists 
always  continued  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  started.  They  often 
changed  places  in  a  short  interval  of  time,  and  in  that  variety  and  vicissi- 
tude consisted  all  the  diversion  of  the  spectators. 

It  was  not  required,  that  those  who  aspired  to  the  victory  should  enter 
the  lists,  and  drive  their  chariots  in  person.  Their  being  spectators  of  the 
games,  or  even  sending  their  horses  thither,  was  sufiicient ;  but  in  either 
case,  it  was  previously  necessary  to  register  the  names  of  the  persons  for 
whom  the  horses  Mere  to  run,  either  in  the  chariot  or  single  horse-races. 
At  the  time  that  the  city  of  Potidaea  surrendered  to  Philip,  three  couriers 
brought  him  advices  ;  the  first,  that  the  lUyrians  had  been  defeated  in  a 
great  battle  by  his  general  Parmenio  ;  the  second,  that  he  had  carried  the 
prize  of  the  horse-race  in  the  Olympic  games  ;  and  the  third,  that  the  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  son.  Plutarch  seems  to  insinuate,  that  Philip  was  equally 
delighted  with  each  of  these  circumstances. 

Hiero  sent  horses  to  Olympia,  to  run  for  the  prize,  and  caused  v  magnifi- 
cent pavilion  to  b«»  erected  for  them.      Upon  this  occasion  Themistoclcs 
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harangued  the  Greeks,  to  persuade  thorn  to  pull  down  the  tyrant's  pavilion, 
wliu  had  refused  his  aid  against  tiie  coiniiion  enemy,  and  to  hinder  his 
horses  from  running  with  tlie  rest.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  regard  was 
had  to  this  remonstrance ;  for  we  find,  by  one  of  Pindar's  odes,  composed 
in  honour  of  Micro,  that  he  won  the  j)rize  in  the  equestrian  races. 

No  one  ever  carried  the  ambition  of  making  a  great  figure  in  the  public 
games  of  Greece  so  far  as  Alcibiades,  in  whicii  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  most  splendid  manner,  by  the  great  number  of  horses  and  chariots  which 
he  kept  only  for  the  races.  There  never  was  either  private  person  or  king, 
tliat  sent,  as  he  did,  seven  chariots  at  once  to  tlie  Olympic  games,  wherein 
he  carried  the  first,  second,  and  third  prizes;  an  honour  no  one  ever  had 
before  him.  Tlie  famous  poet  Euripides  celebrated  these  victories  in  an 
ode,  of  which  Plutarch  has  preserved  a  fragment.  The  victor,  after  having 
made  a  sunipluovis  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  gave  a  magnificent  least  to  the  innu- 
merable multitude  of  spectators  at  the  games.  It  is  not  easy  to  comprehend 
how  the  wealth  of  a  private  person  sliould  suffice  for  so  enormous  an  ex- 
pense:  but  Antisthenes,  the  scholar  of  Socrates,  who  relates  what  he  saw, 
informs  us,  that  many  cities  of  the  allies,  in  emulation  of  each  other,  sup- 
plied Alcibiades  with  all  things  necessary  for  the  support  of  such  incredible 
magnificence  ;  equipages,  horses,  tents,  sacrifices,  the  most  exquisite  pro- 
visions, the  most  delicate  wines;  in  a  word,  all  tliat  was  necessary  to  the 
support  of  his  table  or  train.  "The  passage  is  remarkable;  for  the  same 
author  assures  us,  that  this  was  not  only  done  wheu  Alcibiades  went  to  the 
Olympic  games,  but  in  all  his  military  expeditions  and  journeys  by  land  or 
sea.  'Wherever,'  says  he,  '  Alcibiades  travelled,  he  made  use  of  four  of 
the  allied  cities  as  his  servatits.  Ejihesus  furnished  him  with  tents,  as 
magnificent  as  those  of  tlie  Persians;  Cliios  took  care  to  provide  lor  his 
horses  ;  Cyzicum  supplied  him  with  sacrifices,  and  provisions  for  his  table  ; 
and  Lesbos  gave  him  wine,  with  whatever  else  was  requisite  for  his  house.' 
I  must  not  omit,  in. speaking  of  the  Olympic  games,  that  the  ladies  were 
admitted  to  dispute  the  prize  in  them  as  well  as  the  men  ;  and  that  many  of 
them  obtained  it.  Cynisca,  sister  of  Agesilaus  king  of  Sparta,  first  opened 
this  new  path  of  glory  to  her  sex,  and  was  jjroclairaed  conqueror  in  the  race 
of  chariots  with  four  horses.  This  victory,  of  which  till  then  there  had 
been  no  example,  did  not  fail  of  being  celebrated  with  all  possible  splen- 
dour. A  magnificent  raonunient  was  erected  at  Sparta  in  honour  of  Cynisca  ; 
and  the  Lacedseniouians,  thougli  otherwise  very  little  sensible  to  the  charms 
of  poetry,  appointed  a  poet  to  transmit  this  new  triumph  to  posterity,  and 
to  immortalize  its  memory  by  an  inscription  in  verse.  She  herself  dedicated 
a  chariot  of  brass,  drawn  by  four  horses,  in  the  temple  of  Delphi  ;  in  whicli 
the  charioteer  was  also  represented  ;  a  certain  proof  that  she  did  not  drive 
it  herself.  In  process  of  time,  the  picture  of  Cynisca,  drawn  by  the  famous 
Apelles,  was  annexed  to  it,  and  the  whole  adorned  with  many  inscriptions 
in  honour  of  that  Spartan  heroine. 

OF    THE    HONOURS   AND    REWARDS    GRANTED    TO   THE    VICTORS. 

These  honours  and  rewards  were  of  several  kinds.  The  acclamations  of 
the  spectators  in  honour  of  the  victors  were  only  a  prelude  to  the  prizes 
de5ign,ed  them.  These  prizes  were  different  wreaths  of  wild  olive,  pine, 
parsley,  or  laurel,  according  to  the  different  places  where  the  games  were 
celebrated.  Those  crowns  were  always  attended  with  branches  of  palm, 
that  the  victors  carried  in  their  right  hands;  which  custom,  according  to 
Plutarch,  arose  (perhaps)  from  a  property  of  the  palm-tree,  which  displays 
new  vigour  the  more  endeavonrs  are  used  to  crush  or  bend  it,  and  is  a  sym- 
bol of  the  courage  and  resistance  of  the  champion  who  had  obtained  the 
prize.  As  he  might  be  victor  more  than  once  in  the  same  games,  and 
sometimes  on  the  same  day,  he  might  also  receive  several  crowns  aud 
palms.  When  the  victor  had  received  the  crown  aud  palm,  a  herald,  pre- 
ceded by  a  trumpet,  conducted  him  through  the  Stadium,  and  proclaimed 
aloud  the  name  and  country  of  the  succlSsI'uI  champion,  who  passed  in  that 
kind  of  review  before  the  people,  whilst  they  redoubled  their  acclamations 
and  applauses  at  the  sight  of  him. 
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When  he  returned  to  his  own  coTintry,  the  people  came  out  in  a  bodj-  to 
meet  hi  IB,  and  conducted  him  into  the  city,  adorned  with  all  the  marks  of 
iiis  victory,  and  ridiiij^  upon  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses.  He  made  his 
entry  not  through  the  gates,  but  tlirou^h  a  breach  j)urposfly  made  in  the 
walls.  Lighted  torches  were  cairied  before  hiin,  and  a  numerous  tiaiu 
followed  to  do  honour  to  the  procession. 

The  athletic  triumph  almost  always  concluded  with  feasts  made  for  the 
victors,  their  relations,  and  friends,  either  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  or 
by  private  individuals,  who  regaled  not  only  their  families  and  friends,  but 
«)ften  a  great  part  of  the  spectators.  Alcibiades,  after  having  sacrificed  to 
the  Olympian  Jupiter,  which  was  always  the  first  care  of  the  victor,  treated 
the  whole  assembly.  Leophron  did  the  same,  as  Allienfeus  ri'))orts  ;  who 
adds,  that  Empedocles  of  Agrigentum,  having  conquered  in  the  same  games, 
and  not  having  it  in  his  power,  beir.g  a  Pythagorean,  to  regale  the  j)eoplc 
with  flesh  or  fish,  caused  an  ox  to  be  made  of  a  paste,  ccmjjosed  vf  myrrh, 
incense,  and  all  sorts  of  spices,  of  which  pieces  were  given  to  all  who  were 
present. 

One  of  the  most  honourable  privileges  granted  to  the  Athletic  victors, 
was  the  right  of  precedency  at  the  public  games.  At  Sparta  it  was  a  custom 
for  the  king  to  take  them  with  him  in  military  expeditions,  to  fight  near  his 
person,  and  to  be  his  guard  ;  which,  ^ith  reason,  was  judged  very  honour- 
able. Another  privilege,  in  which  advantage  was  united  with  honour,  was 
that  of  being  maintained  for  the  rest  of  their  lives  at  the  cxjiense  of  their 
country.  That  this  expense  might  n<t  become  too  chargeable  to  the  state, 
Solon  reduced  the  pension  of  a  victor  in  the  Olympic  games  to  five  hundred 
drachmas  ;  in  the  Isthmian  to  a  hundred  ;  and  the  rest  in  proportion.  The 
victor  and  his  country  considered  this  pension  less  as  a  relief  of  the  cham- 
pion's indigence,  than  as  a  mark  of  honour  and  distinction.  They  were  also 
exempted  from  all  civil  offices  and  employments. 

The  celebration  of  the  games  being  ovtr,  one  of  the  first  cares  of  the 
magistrates,  who  presided  in  them,  was  to  inscribe  in  the  public  register, 
the  name  and  country  of  the  Athletce  who  had  carried  the  prizes,  and  to 
annex  the  species  of  combat  in  which  they  had  been  victorious.  The  cha- 
riot-race had  the  preference  to  all  other  games.  Hence  the  historians,  who 
date  occurrences  by  the  Olympiads,  as  Thucydides,  Dionysius  of  Halicar- 
nassus,  Diouorus  Siculus,  and  Pausanias,  almost  always  express  the  Olym- 
piad by  the  name  and  country  of  the  victors  in  that  race. 

The  praises  of  the  victorious  Athletse  were  amongst  the  Greeks  one  of 
the  principal  subjects  of  the  lyric  poetry.  We  find  that  all  the  odes  of  tlie 
four  books  of  Pindar  turn  upon  it,  each  of  which  takes  its  title  from  the 
games  in  which  the  combatants  signalized  themselves,  whose  victories  those 
poems  celebrate.  The  poet,  indeed,  frequently  enriches  his  matter,  by 
calling  in  to  the  champion's  assistance,  incapable  alone  of  inspiring  all  t!ie 
enthusiasm  necessary,  the  aid  of  the  gods,  heroes,  and  princes,  who  have 
any  relation  to  his  subject ;  and  to  support  the  flights  of  imagination,  to 
which  he  abandons  himself.  Before  Pindar,  the  poet  Simonides  practised 
the  same  manner  of  writing,  intermingling  the  praise  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
with  those  of  the  champions  M'hose  victories  he  sang.  It  is  related  upon 
this  head,  that  one  of  the  victors  in  boxing,  called  Scopas,  having  agreed 
with  Simonides  for  a  poem  upon  his  victory,  the  poet,  according  to  custom, 
after  having  given  the  highest  praises  to  the  champion,  expatiated  in  a 
long  digression  to  the  honour  of  Castor  and  Pollux.  Scopas,  satisfied  in 
appearance  with  the  performance  of  Simonides,  paid  him,  however,  only  the 
third  part  of  the  sum  agreed  on,  referring  him  for  the  remainder  to  the 
TyndaridEe,  whom  he  had  celebrated  so  well.  And  in  fact  he  was  well  paid 
by  them,  if  we  may  believe  the  sequel ;  for,  at  the  feast  given  by  the  cham- 
pion, whilst  the  guests  were  at  table,  a  servant  came  to  Simonides,  and  told 
him,  that  two  men,  covered  with  dust  and  sweat,  were  at  the  door,  and 
desired  to  speak  with  him  in  all  haste.  He  had  scarce  set  his  foot  out  of 
the  chamber,  in  order  to  go  to  them,  when  the  roof  fell  in,  and  crushed  the 
champion,  with  all  his  guests,  to  death. 

Sculpture  united  with  poetry  to  perpeluale  the  fame  of  the  champions. 
Statues  were  creeled  to  the  victors,  especially  in  the  Olympic  games,  i.i  the 
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vpry  place  w}u*ro  they  ha<i  been  crowned,  and  sometimes  in  that  of  their 
birth  also  ;  which  was  commonly  done  at  the  expense  of  their  country. 
Amongst  the  statues  which  adorned  Olyrapia,  were  those  of  several  children 
of  ten  or  twelve  years  old,  who  had  obtained  the  prize  at  that  age  in  the 
Olympic  games,  They  did  not  only  raise  such  monuments  to  the  champions, 
but  to  the  very  horses  to  whose  swiftness  they  were  indebted  for  the  Ago- 
nistic crown  :  and  Pausanias  mentions  one,  which  was  erected  in  honour  of 
a  mare,  called  Aura,  whose  history  is  worth  repeating.  Phidolas  her  rider, 
having  fallen  ofif  in  the  beginning  of  the  race,  the  mare  continued  to'  run  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been  upon  her  back.  She  outsiripped  all  the 
rest ;  and  upon  the  sound  of  the  trumpets,  which  was  usual  toward  tlie  end 
of  the  race  to  animate  the  competitors,  she  redoubled  her  vigour  and  cou- 
rage, turned  round  the  goal :  and,  as  if  she  had  been  sensible  that  she  had 
gained  the  victory,  presented  herself  before  the  judges  of  the  games.  Tlie 
Eleans  declared  Phidolas  victor,  with  permission  to  erect  a  monument  t» 
himself  and  the  mare  that  had  served  him  so  well. 

THE     DIFFERENT     TASTE    OF    THE     GREEKS     AND     ROMANS,    IN    REGARD    TO 
PUBLIC    SHOWS. 

Before  I  make  an  end  of  these  remarks  upon  the  combats  and  games  so 
much  in  estimation  amongst  the  Greeks,  I  beg  the  reader's  permission  to 
make  a  reflection,  tliat  may  serve  to  explain  the  difference  of  character  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Romans,  with  regard  to  this  subject. 

The  most  common  entertainment  of  the  latter,  at  which  the  fair  sex,  by 
nature  tender  and  compassionate,  were  present  in  throngs,  was  the  combat 
of  the  gladiators,  and  of  men  with  bears  and  lions  ;  in  which  the  cries  of 
the  wounded  and  dying,  and  the  abundant  effusion  of  human  blood,  supplied 
a  grateful  spectacle  for  a  whole  people,  who  feasted  their  cruel  eyes  with 
the  savage  pleasure  of  seeing  men  murder  one  another  in  cool  blood  ;  and 
in  the  times  of  the  persecutions,  with  the  tearing  in  pieces  of  old  men  and 
infants,  of  women  and  tender  virgins,  whose  age  and  weakness  are  apt  to 
excite  compassion  in  the  hardest  hearts. 

In  Greece  these  combats  were  absolutely  unknown,  and  were  only  intro- 
duced into  some  cities,  after  their  subjection  to  the  Roman  people.  Tlie 
Athenians,  however,  whose  distinguishing  characteristics  were  benevolence 
and  humanity,  never  admitted  them  into  their  city;  and  when  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  the  combats  of  the  gladiators,  that  they  might  not  be 
outdone  by  the  Corinthians  in  that  point,  '  First  throw  down,'  cried  out  an 
Athenian*  from  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  '  throw  down  the  altar,  erected 
above  a  thousand  years  ago  by  our  ancestors  to  Mercy.' 

It  must  be  allowed  that  in  this  respect  the  conduct  and  wisdom  of  the 
Greeks  were  infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans.  I  speak  of  the 
wisdom  of  Pagans.  Convinced  that  the  multitude,  too  much  governed  by 
the  objects  of  sense  to  be  sufficiebtly  amused  and  entertained  with  the  plea- 
sures of  the  understanding,  could  be  delighted  only  with  sensible  objects, 
both  nations  were  studious  to  divert  them  with  games  and  shows,  and  such 
external  contrivances  as  were  proper  to  affect  the  senses  ;  in  the  institution 
of  which,  each  evinced  and  followed  its  peculiar  inclination  and  disposition* 
The  Romans,  educated  in  war,  and  accustomed  lo  battles,  always  retained, 
notwithstanding  the  politeness  upon  which  they  piqued  themselves,  some- 
thing of  their  ancient  ferocity  ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  the  effusion  of  blood, 
and  the  murders  exhibited  in  their  public  shows,  far  from  inspiring  them 
with  horror,  formed  a  grateful  entertainment  to  them. 

The  insolent  pomp  cf  triumphs  flowed  from  the  same  source,  and  argued 
no  less  inhumanity.  To  obtain  this  honour,  it  was  necessary  to  prove,  that 
eight  or  ten  thousand  men  had  been  killed  in  battle.  The  spoils,  whicli 
•were  carried  with  so  much  ostentation,  proclaimed,  that  an  infinity  of  worliiy 
families  had  been  reduced  to  the  utmost  misery.  The  innumerable  troop  of 
captives  had  been  free  persons  a  few  days  before,  and  were  often  distin- 
guishable for  honour,  merit,  and  virtue.     The  representation  of  the  towns 

*  It  was  Demonax,  a  celebrated  philosopher,  whose  disciple  Lucian  had 
been.    He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
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that  hiad  been  taken  in  the  war,  explained  that  they  iiad  saiked,  plundered, 
and  burnt  tho  most  opulent  cities;  and  had  either  destroyed  or  enslaved 
their  inhabitants.  In  siiort,  noihhisr  was  more  inhumnn.  than  to  drag  kings 
and  princes  in  chains  bt  fore  the  chariot  of  a  Roman  citizen,  and  to  insult 
their  misfortunes  and  liuiuilialion  in  that  public  manner. 

Tlie  triumpiial  archfs,  erected  under  tlie  emperors,  where  the  enemies 
appeared  with  chains  upon  their  hands  and  legs,  could  proceed  only  from 
a  haughty  fierceness  of  disposition,  and  an  inhuman  pride,  that  took  delight 
in  immortalizing  the  shame  and  sorrow  of  subjected  nations. 

The  joy  of  the  Greeks  after  a  victory  was  far  more  modest.  They  erected 
trophies,  indeed,  but  of  wood,  a  subsiance  of  no  long  duration,  which  time 
would  soon  consume ;  and  these  it  was  prohibited  to  renew.  Plutarch's 
reason  for  this  are  admirable.  y\fter  lime  had  destroyed  and  obliterated 
the  marks  of  dissension  and  enmity  that  had  divided  nations,  it  would  have 
been  tlte  excess  of  odious  and  barbarous  animosity,  to  have  thought  of  re- 
establishing them,  to  perpetuate  tlie  remembrance  of  ancient  quarrels,  which 
could  not  be  buried  too  soon  in  silence  and  oblivion.  He,  adds,  that  the 
trophies  of  stone  and  brass,  since  substituted  to  those  of  wood,  reflect  no 
honour  upon  those  who  introduced  the  custom. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  grief  depicted  on  Agesilaus's  countenance,  after  a 
considerable  victory,  wherein  a  great  number  of  his  eneiuies,  that  is  to  say, 
of  Greeks,  were  left  upon  the  field,  and  to  hear  him  utter,  with  sighs  and 
groans,  these  words,  so  full  of  moderation  and  humanity  :  '  Oh,  unhappy 
Greece,  to  deprive  thyself  of  so  many  brave  citizens,  and  to  destroy  those 
who  had  been  sufficient  to  have  conquered  all  the  Barbarians!' 

The  same  spirit  of  moderation  and  humanity  prevailed  in  the  public  shows 
of  the  Greeks.  Their  festivals  had  nothing  mournful  or  afflictive  in  them. 
Every  thing  in  those  feasts  tended  to  delight,  friendship,  and  harmony  ;  and 
in  that  consisted  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  which  resulted  to  Gree»e 
from  the  solemnization  of  these  games.  The  republics,  separated  by  dis- 
tance of  country  and  diversity  of  interests,  having  the  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing from  time  to  time,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  the  midst  of  rejoicing  and 
festivity,  allied  themselves  more  strictly  with  one  another,  stimulated  each 
other  against  the  Barbarians  and  the  common  enemies  of  their  libertj-,  and 
made  up  their  differences  by  the  mediation  of  some  neutral  state  in  alliance 
with  them.  The  same  language,  manners,  sacrifices,  exercises,  and  wor- 
ship, all  conspired  to  unite  the  several  little  states  of  Greece  into  one  great 
and  formidable  nation  ;  and  to  preserve  amongst  them  the  same  disposition, 
the  same  piinciples,  the  same  zeal  for  their  liberty,  and  the  same  fondness 
for  the  arts  and  sciences. 

OF  THE  PRIZES  OF  WIT,  AND  THE  SHOM'S  AND  REPRESENTATIONS  OP 
THE  THEATRE. 

I  have  reserved,  for  the  conclusion  of  this  head,  another  kind  of  compe- 
tition, which  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  the  strength,  aGtivity,  and  address 
of  the  body,  and  may  be  called  with  reason  the  combat  of  the  mind ;  where- 
in the  orators,  historians,  and  poets,  made  trial  of  their  capacities,  and 
submitted  their  productions  to  the  censure  and  judgment  of  the  public.  The 
emulation  in  this  sort  of  dispute  was  so  much  the  more  lively  and  ardent,  as 
the  victory  in  question  might  justly  be  deemed  to  be  infinitely  superior  to 
all  others,  because  it  afi'ects  the  man  more  nearly,  is  founded  on  his  personal 
and  internal  qualities,  and  decides  upon  the  merit  of  his  intellectual  capa- 
city ;  which  are  advantages  we  are  apt  to  aspire  after  with  the  utmost 
vivacity  and  passion,  and  of  which  we  are  least  of  all  inclined  to  renounce 
the  glory  to  others. 

It  was  a  great  honour,  and  at  the  same  time  a  most  sensible  pleasure,  for 
writers,  who  are  generally  fond  of  fame  and  applause,  to  have  known  how 
to  unite  in  their  favour  the  suffrages  of  so  numerous  and  select  an  assembly 
as  that  of  the  Olympic  games  ;  in  which  were  present  all  the  finest  geniuses 
of  Greece,  and  all  who  were  most  capable  of  judging  of  the  excellency  of  a 
work.  This  theatre  was  equally  open  to  history,  eloquence,  and  poetry. 
Herodotus  read  his  history  at  the  Olympic  games  to  all  Greece,  assembled 
at  them,  and  was  heard  with  such  applause,  that  the  names  of  the  nine  Muses 
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were  given  to  the  nine  books  wliich  compose  his  work,  and  the  people  cried 
out  wiierever  he  passed,  '  That  is  lie,  who  has  written  our  history,  and 
celebrated  our  glorious  success  against  the  Barbarians  so  excellently.'  All 
who  had  been  present  at  the  games,  caused  afterwards  every  part  of  Greece 
to  resound  with  the  name  and  glory  of  this  illustrious  historian. 

Lucian,  who  writes  the  fact  whicli  I  have  related,  adds,  that  after  the 
example  of  Herodotus,  many  of  the  sophists  and  rhetoricians  went  to  Olym- 
pia,  to  read  the  harangues  of  their  composing';  finding:  that  the  shortest  and 
most  certain  method  of  acquiring  a  great  reputation  in  a  little  time.  Plutarch 
observes,  that  Lisias,  the  famous  Athenian  orator,  contemporary  with  Hero- 
dotus, pronounced  a  speech  in  the  Olympic  games,  wherein  he  congratulated 
the  Greeks  upon  their  reconciliation  with  each  other,  and  their  having 
united  to  reduce  the  power  of  Dionysius  the  Tyrant,  as  upon  the  greatest 
action  tliey  had  ever  done. 

We  may  judge  of  the  eagerness  of  the  poets  to  signalize  themselves  in 
these  solemn  games,  from  that  of  Dionysius  himself.  That  prince,  who  had 
the  foolish  vanity  to  believe  himself  the  most  excellent  poet  of  his  time, 
appointed  readers,  called  in  Greek  ^a-^/cfSoh  (rhapsodists),  to  read  several 
pieces  of  his  composing  at  Olympia.  When  they  began  to  pronounce  the 
verses  of  the  royal  poet,  the  strong  and  harmonious  voices  of  the  readers 
occasioned  a  profound  silence,  and  they  were  heard  at  first  with  the  greatest 
attention,  which  continually  decreased  as  they  went  on,  and  turned  at  last 
into  downright  horse-laughs  and  hooting ;  so  miserable  did  the  verses 
appear.  He  comforted  himself  for  this  disgrace  by  a  victory  he  gained 
some  time  after  in  the  feast  of  Bacchus  at  Athens,  in  which  he  caused  a 
tragedy  of  his  composition  to  be  represented. 

The  dispute  of  the  poets  in  the  Olympic  games  were  nothing  in  compari- 
son with  the  ardour  and  emulation  that  prevailed  at  Athens  ;  which  is  what 
remains  to  be  said  upon  this  subject,  and  therefore  I  shall  conclude  with  it, 
taking  occasion  to  give  my  readers,  at  the  same  time,  a  short  view  of  the 
shows  and  representations  of  the  theatre  of  the  ancients.  Those  who  would 
be  more  fully  informed  on  this  subject,  will  find  it  treated  at  large  in  a  work 
lately  made  public  by  the  revered  ifather  Brumoi,  the  Jesuit ;  a  work  which 
abounds  with  pround  knowledge  and  erudition,  and  with  reflections  entirely 
new,  deduced  from  the  nature  of  the  poems  of  which  it  treats.  I  shall  make 
considerable  use  of  that  piece,  and  often  without  citing  it;  which  is  not 
uncommon  with  me. 

A    SHORT    IDEA    OF    DRAMATIC    POETRY. 

No  people  ever  expressed  so  much  ardour  and  eagerness  for  the  enter- 
tainments of  the  theatre  as  the  Greeks,  and  especially  the  Athenians.  The 
reason  is  obvious  ;  as  no  people  ever  demonstrated  such  extent  of  genius, 
nor  carried  so  far  the  love  of  eloquence  and  poesy,  taste  for  the  sciences, 
justness  of  sentiments,  elegance  of  ear,  and  delicacy  in  all  the  refinements  of 
language.  A  poor  woman,  who  sold  herbs  at  Athens,  discovered  Theo- 
phrastus  to  be  a  stranger,  by  a  single  word  which  he  affectedly  made  use  of 
in  expressing  himself.  The  common  people  got  the  tragedies  of  Euripides 
by  heart.  The  genius  of  every  nation  expresses  itself  in  the  people's  man- 
ner of  passing  their  time,  and  in  their  pleasures.  The  great  employment 
and  delight  of  the  Athenians  were  to  amuse  themselves  with  works  of  wit, 
and  to  judge  of  the  dramatic  pieces,  that  were  acted  by  public  authority 
several  tiilies  a  year,  especially  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  when  the  tragic 
and  comic  poets  disputed  for  the  prize.  The  former  used  to  present  four  of 
their  pieces  at  a  time  ;  except  Sophocles,  who  did  not  think  fit  to  continue 
so  laborious  an  exercise,  and  confined  himself  to  one  performance,  when 
he  disputed  the  prize. 

The  state  appointed  judges,  to  determine  upon  the  merit  of  the  tragic  or 
comic  pieces,  before  they  were  represented  in  the  festivals.  They  were 
acted  before  them  in  the  presence  of  the  people  ;  but  undoubtedly  with  no 
great  preparation.  The  judges  gave  their  suffrages,  and  that  performance, 
which  had  the  most  voices,  was  declared  victorious,  received  tiie  crown  as 
such,  and  was  represented  with  all  possible  pomp  at  the  expense  of  the 
republic.     This  did  not,  hov/ever,  exclude  such  pieces,  as  were  only  in  the 
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second  or  third  class.  The  besl  had  not  always  the  preference ;  for  what 
times  have  been  exempt  from  party,  caprice,  ignorance,  and  prejudice? 
^]iian  is  very  an^ry  with  the  judo^es,  who,  in  one  of  these  disputes  gave 
only  the  second  place  to  Euripides.  He  accuses  tliem  of  judging  eitlier 
without  capacity,  or  of  suUering  themselves  to  be  bribed.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive  the  warmth  and  emulation  which  these  disputes  and  public  rewards 
excited  among  the  poets,  and  how  much  they  contributed  to  the  perfection 
to  which  (ireece  carried  dramatic  performances. 

The  dramatic  poem  introduces  the  persons  themselves,  speaking  and  act- 
ing upon  the  stage  :  in  the  epic,  on  the  contrary,  the  poet  only  relates  tlie 
difierent  adventures  of  his  characters.  It  is  natural  to  be  delighted  with 
tine  descriptions  of  events,  in  which,  illustrious  persons  and  whole  nations 
are  interested  ;  and  hence  the  epic  poem  had  its  origin.  But  we  are  quite 
differently  atl'ecfed  with  hearing  those  persons  themselves,  with  being  the 
confidents  of  their  most  secret  sentiments,  and  auditors  and  spectators  of 
tiieir  resolutions,  enterprizes,  and  the  happy  or  unhappy  events  attending 
them.  To  read  and  see  an  action,  are  (juite  fiifferpnl  tilings  ;  we  are  infi- 
nitely more  moved  with  what  is  acted,  tiian  wilii  what  we  merely  read.  Our 
eyes  as  well  as  our  minds,  are  addressed  at  the  same  time.  Tiie  spectator, 
agreeably  deceived  by  an  ii.iifalion  so  nearly  apj)roaching  life,  mistakes  the 
picture  for  the  original,  and  thinks  the  ol)ject  real.  This  gave  birth  to 
dramatic  poetry,  wliieli  inelu(h>  tragedy  and  comedy. 

To  these  may  be  adiii-d  the  saiyric  jionn,  whicli  derives  its  name  from  the 
satyrs,  rural  gods,  who  were  always  the  chief  cliaracters  in  it ;  and  not 
from  tlie  satire,  a  kind  of  abusive  poetry,  which  has  no  resemblance  to  this, 
and  is  of  a  much  later  date.  Tiie  satyric  poem  was  neither  tragedy  nor 
comedy,  but  sonietliing  between  both,  participating  of  the  ciiaracter  of  each. 
The  poets,  who  disputed  the  prize,  generally  added  one  of  tiiese  pieces  to 
their  tragedies,  to  allay  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  the  one,  with  the  mirth 
and  pleasantry  of  the  other,  'i'liere  is  but  one  exau;ple  of  this  ancient  poem 
come  down  to  us,  wliicli  is  t1\e  {"ycloj)s  of  Euripides. 

I  sliall  confine  myself  upon  this  head  to  tragedy  and  comedy  ;  both  which 
had  tlieir  origin  amongst  tlie  G^reeks,  who  looked  upon  tliem  as  fruits  of  their 
own  growth,  of  which  they  could  never  liave  enough.  Athens  was  reuiark- 
able  for  an  extraordinary  appetite  of  this  kind.  Tliese  two  poems,  wl)ich 
were  for  a  long  time  comprised  under  the  general  name  of  tragedy,  received 
thi  re  by  degrees  such  imjirovements,  as  at  kngth  raised  them  to  tlieir  high- 
est i)erfection. 

THE    ORIGIN    A>D    PROGRESS    OF    TRAflEUY. 

There  had  been  many  tragic  and  comic  poets  before  Thespis  ;  bnt  as  tliey 
had  made  no  alterations  in  the  original  rude  form  of  this  poem,  and  as  Thes- 
pis was  the  first  tliat  made  any  iuii>rovenient  in  it,  he  Mas  generally  esteemed 
its  inventor.  IJefore  him,  tragedy  was  no  more  than  a  jumble  of  buU\>on 
tales  in  the  comic  st)  le,  intermixed  with  the  singing  of  a  chorus  in  praise  of 
Bacclius  ;  for  it  is  to  the  feasts  of  that  god,  celebrated  at  the  time  of  tlie 
vintage,  that  tragedy  owes  its  birth. 

La  tragedie,  informe  et  grossiere  en  naissant, 
.    N'etoit  qu'um  simjile  choeur.  oii  ciiacun  en  dansanf, 
Et  du  dieu  des  raisins  entonnant  les  lomimges, 
S'eDTorcoit  d'altirer  de  fertiles  vendanges. 
La,  le  vin  et  la  joie  ^vcillant  les  csprils, 
Du  plus  habile  chantre  un  houc  etoit  le  prix. 

Formless  and  gross  did  tragedy  arise, 
A  simple  chorus,  rather  mad  than  wise  ; 
For  fruitful  vintages  the  dancing  throng 
lioared  to  the  god  of  grapes  a  drunken  song  ; 
Wild  mirth  and  wine  sustain'd  the  frantic  note, 
And  the  best  singer  had  the  prize,  a  goat. 

Thespis  made  several  alterations  in  it,  which  Horace  describes  after 
Aristotle,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry;  'i'lie  first  was  to  carry  his  actors  about  in 
a  cart,  whereas  before  they  used  to  sing  in  the  streets,  wherever  chance  led 
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thi'm.  AnothtT  wiis  to  have  llieir  fares  smparetl  over  with  wino-lces,  iiistend 
of  acting  without  disguisp,  as  at  first.  He  also  introduced  a  chanicter 
among  the  chorus,  who,  to  give  the  actors  time  to  rest  themselves  and  to 
take  breath,  repeated  the  adventures  of  some  illustrious  person;  which 
recital,  at  length,  gave  place  to  the^ubjects  of  tragedy. 

Thespis  fut  le  premier,  qui  barbouille  de  lie, 
Promena  par  leg  bourgs  cette  heureuse  folie, 
Et  d'acteurs  mal  orn^s  chnrgeant  un  toinbereau, 
Ainusa  leg  passans  d'un  spectaolo  nouveau. 

First  Thespis,  smeared  with  lees,  and  void  of  art. 

The  grateful  foUj'^  vented  from  a  cart; 

And  as  his  tawdry  actors  drove  about, 

The  sight  was  new,  and  charm'd  the  gaping  rout. 

Thespis  lived  in  the  time  of  Solon.— [A.  M.  8440.  Ant.  J.  C.  6G4  ]— Tliat 
wise  legislator,  upon  seeing  his  pieces  performed,  expressed  his  dislike,  by 
striking  his  staff  against  the  ground  ;  apprehending  that  these  poetical  fic- 
tions, and  idle  stories,  from  mere  theatrical  representations,  would  soon 
become  matters  of  importance,  and  have  too  great  a  share  in  all  public  and 
private  affairs. 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  invent,  as  to  improve  the  inventions  of  others.  The 
alterations  Thespis  made  in  tragedy,  gave  room  for  .^^scbylus  to  make  new 
and  more  considerable  of  his  own. — [A.  M.  3464.  Ant.  J.  C.  640.] — He  was 
born  at  Athens,  in  the  first  year  of  the  sixtieth  Olympiad.  He  took  upon 
him  the  profession  of  arms,  at  a  time  when  the  Athenians  reckoned  almost 
as  mr.ny  heroes  as  citizens.  He  was  at  the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis, 
and  Plataea,  where  he  did  his  duty.— [A.  M.  8514.  Ant.  J.  C.  490.]— But  his 
(fispostiion  called  him  elsewhere,  and  put  him  upon  entering  into  another 
course,  where  no  less  glory  was  to  be  acquired  ;  and  where  he  was  soon 
without  any  competitors.  As  a  superior  genius,  he  took  upon  hira  to  reform, 
or  rather  to  create  trage^ly  anew  ;  of  which  he  has,  in  consequence,  been 
always  acknowledged  the  inventor  and  father.  Father  Brumoi,  in  a  disser- 
tation which  abounds  with  wit  and  good  sense,  explains  the  manner  in  which 
j?56chylus  conceived  the  true  idea  of  tragedy  from  Homer's  epic  poems. 
The  pcet  himsel  f  used  to  say,  that  his  works  were  the  remnants  of  the  feasts 
given  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

Tragedy,  therefore,  took  a  new  form  under  him.  He  gave  masks  to  his 
actors,  adorned  them  with  robes  and  trains,  and  made  them  wear  buskins. 
Instead  of  a  carf,  he  erected  a  theatre  of  a  moderate  elevation,  and  entirely^ 
changed  their  style;  which  from  being  merry  and  burlesque,  as  at  first, 
became  majestic  and  serious. 

Eschyle  dans  le  choeurjetta  les  personages: 
D'un  masque  plus  honnete  habilla  les  visages: 
Sur  les  ais  d'un  th6atre  en  public  exhauss6 
Fit  paroitre  I'actcur  d'un  brodequin  chaussd. 

From  ^iSchylus  the  chorus  learnt  new  grace  ; 
He  veil'd  with  decent  masks  the  actor's  faee, 
,   Taught  him  in  buskins  first  to  treat  the  stage, 
And  raised  a  theatre  to  please  the  age. 

Btit  that  was  only  the  external  part  or  body  of  tragedy.  Its  soul,  which 
was  ti\c  most  important  and  essential  addition  of  ^Eschylus,  consisted  in  the 
vivacity  and  spirit  of  tlie  action,  sustained  by  the  dialogue  of  the  persons  of 
the  drama  introduced  by  him  ;  in  the  artful  working  up  of  the  stronger  pas- 
sions, especially  of  terror  and  pity,  which,  by  alternately  afflicting  and  agi- 
tating the  soul  with  mournful  or  terrible  objects,  produce  a  grateful  pleasure 
and  delight  from  that  very  trouble  and  emotion  ;  in  the  choice  of  a  subject, 
great,  noble,  interesting,  and  contained  within  due  bounds  by  the  unity  of 
time,  place,  and  action  :  in  short,  it  is  the  conduct  and  disposition  of  the 
whole  piece,  which,  by  the  order  and  harmony  of  its  parts,  and  the  happy 
connection  of  its  incidents  and  intrigues  holds  the  mind  of  the  spectator  ic 
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suspense  tin  the  cataslroplic,  and  then  restores  lilm  liis  tranqailltly,  and 
dismisses  liim  with  satisfaction. 

The  chorus  had  been  established  before  ^schylus,  as  it  composed  alone, 
or  next  to  alone,  what  was  then  called  tragedy.  He  did  not  therefore  ex- 
clude it,  but,  on  the  contary,  thought  fit  to  incorporate  it,  to  sing  as  chorus 
between  the  acts.  Thus  it  supplied  the  interval  of  resting,  and  was  a  kind 
of  person  of  the  drama,  employed  either  in  giving  useful  advice  and  salutary 
instructions,  in  espousing  the  party  of  innocence  and  virtue,  in  being  the 
depository  of  secrets,  and  the  avenger  of  violated  religion,  or  in  sustaining 
all  tliose  characters  at  the  same  time,  according  to  Horace.  The  Coryphaeus, 
or  principal  person  of  the  chorus,  spoke  for  the  rest. 

In  one  of  yEschylus's  pieces,  called  the  Eumenides,  the  poet  represents 
Orestes  at  the  bottom  of  the  stage,  surrounded  by  the  Furies,  laid  asleep  by 
Apollo.  Their  figure  must  have  been  extremely  horrible,  as  it  is  related, 
that  upon  their  waking  and  appearing  tumultuously  on  the  theatre,  where 
they  were  to  act  as  a  chorus,  some  women  miscarried  with  the  surprise,  and 
several  children  died  of  the  fright.  The  chorus  at  that  time  consisted  of 
fifty  actors.  After  this  accident,  it  was  reduced  to  fifteen  by  an  express 
law,  and  at  length  to  twelve. 

I  have  observed,  that  one  of  the  alterations  made  by  .^schylus  in  tragedy, 
was  the  mask  worn  by  his  actors.  These  dramatic  masks  had  no  resem- 
blance to  ours,  wliich  only  cover  the  face,  but  were  a  kind  of  case  for  the 
whole  head,  and  which,  besides  the  features,  represented  the  beard,  the 
hair,  the  ears,  and  even  the  ornaments  used  by  women  in  their  head-dresses. 
These  masks  varied  according  to  the  different  pieces  that  were  acted.  The 
subject  is  treated  at  large  in  a  dissertation  of  M.  Boiudin's,  inserted  in  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.'  (vol.  iv.) 

I  could  never  comprehend,  as  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  in  speaking  of 
pronunciation,  how  masks  came  to  continue  so  long  upon  the  stage  of  the 
ancients  ;  for  certainly  they  could  not  be  used,  without  considerably  dead- 
ening the  spiiiit  of  tlie  action,  which  is  principally  expressed  in  the  counte- 
nance, the  seat  and  mirror  of  what  passes  in  the  soul.  Does  it  not  often 
happen,  that  the  blood,  according  as  it  is  put  in  motion  by  different  passions 
sometimes  covers  the  face  with  a  sudden  and  modest  blush,  sometimes  in- 
flames it  with  the  heat  of  rage  and  fury,  sometimes  retires,  leaving  it  pale 
with  fear,  and  at  others  diffuses  a  calm  and  amiable  serenity  over  it?  All 
these  affections  are  strongly  imagined  and  distinguished  in  the  lineaments 
of  the  face.  The  mask  deprives  the  features  of  this  energetic  language, 
and  of  that  life  and  soul,  by  which  it  is  the  faithful  interpreter  of  all  the 
sentiments  of  the  heart.  I  do  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  Cicero's  remark 
upon  the  action  of  Rosciiis.  '  Our  ancestors,'  says  he,  '  were  better  judges 
than  we  are.  They  could  not  wholly  approve  even  Roscius  himself,  whilst 
he  performed  in  a  mask.' 

.^schylus  was  in  the  sole  possession  Of  the  glory  of  the  stage,  with  almost 
every  voice  in  his  favour,  when  a  young  rival  made  his  appearance  to  dis- 
pute the  palm  with  him.  This  was  Sophocles. — [A.  M.  3509.  Ant.  J.  C. 
495.] — Ho  was  born  at  Colonos,  a  town  in  Attica,  in  the  second  year  of  the 
seventy-first  Olympiad.  His  father  was  a  blacksmith,  or  one  who  kept 
people  of  that  trade  to  work  for  him.  His  first  essay  was  a  masterpiece. 
When,  upon  the  occasion  of  Cimon's  having  found  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
and  their  being  brought  to  Athens,  a  dispute  between  the  tragic  poets  was 
appointed,  Sophocles  entered  the  lists  with  iEschylus,  and  carried  the  prize 
against  him. — [A.  M.  3534.  Ant.  J.  C.  470.] — The  ancient  victor,  laden  till 
then  with  the  wreaths  he  had  acquired,  believed  them  all  lost  by  failing  of 
the  last,  and  withdrew  in  disgust  into  Sicily  to  king  Hiero,  the  protector 
and  patron  of  all  the  learned  in  disgrace  at  Athens.  He  died  there  soon 
after  in  a  very  singular  manner,  if  we  may  believe  Suidas.  As  he  lay  asleep 
in  the  fields,  with  his  head  bare,  an  eagle,  taking  his  bald  crown  for  a  stone, 
let  a  tortoise  fall  upon  it.  which  killed  hira.  Of  ninety,  or  at  least  seventy 
tragedies,  composed  by  him,  only  seven  are  now  extant. 

Nor  have  those  of  Sophocles  escaped  the  injury  of  time  better,  though 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  in  number,  and  according  to  some  one  hundred 
and  thirty.    He  retained  to  extreme  old  age  all  the  force  and  vigour  of  his 
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genius,  as  appears  from  a  circumstance  in  his  history,  His  children,  un- 
worthy of  so  f^reat  a  father,  upon  pretence  that  lie  had  lost  his  senses, 
summoned  him  before  the  judsfes,  in  order  to  obtain  a  decree,  that  his  estate 
might  be  taken  from  him,  and  put  into  their  hands.  He  made  no  other  de- 
fence, than  to  read  a  tragedy  he  was  at  that  time  composing,  called  QDdipus 
at  Colonos,  with  which  the  judges  were  so  charmed,  that  he  carried  his 
cause  unanimously  ;  and  his  children,  detested  by  the  whole  assembly,  got 
nothing  by  their  suit,  but  the  shame  and  infamy  due  to  so  flagrant  ingrati- 
tude. He  was  twenty  times  crowned  victor.  Some  say  he  expired  in 
repeating  h.is  Antigone,  for  want  of  power  to  recover  his  breath,  after  a 
violent  endeavour  to  pronounce  a  long  period  to  the  end  ;  others,  that  he 
died  of  joy  upon  his  being  declared  victor,  contrary  to  his  expectation. 
The  figure  of  a  hive  was  placed  upon  his  tomb,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of 
Bee,  which  had  been  given  him,  from  the  sweetness  of  his  verses:  whence 
it  is  probable,  the  notion  was  derived  of  tlie  bees  having  settled  upon  his 
lips,  when  in  his  cradle.  He  died  in  his  ninetieth  year,  [A.  M.  3599.  Ant. 
J.  C.  405.]  the  fourth  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad,  after  having  survived 
Euripides  six  years,  who  was  not  so  old  as  himself. 

The  latter  was  born  in  the  first  year  of  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad, 
[A.  M.3524.  Ant.  J.  C.  430.]  at  Salatnis,  whither  his  father  Mnesarchus  and 
his  mother  Clito  had  retired  when  Xerxes  was  preparing  for  his  great  ex- 
pedition against  Greece.  He  applied  himself  at  first  to  philosophy,  and, 
amongst  others,  had  the  celebrated  Anaxagoras  for  his  master.  But  the 
danger  incurred  by  that  great  man,  who  was  very  .lear  being  made  the 
victim  of  his  philosophical  tenets,  inclined  him  to  the  study  of  poetry.  He 
discovered  in  himself  a  genius  for  the  drama,  unknown  to  him  at  first ;  and 
employed  it  with  such  success,  that  he  entered  the  lists  with  the  great  mas- 
ters of  whom  we  have  been  speaking.  His  works  sufficiently  denote  his 
profound  application  to  philosophy.  They  abound  with  excellent  maxims 
of  morality :  and  it  is  in  that  view  that  Socrates  in  his  time,  and 
Cicero  long  after  him,  set  so  high  a  value  upon  Euripides.  One 
cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  extreme  delicacy!  expressed  by  the  Athe- 
nian audience  on  certain  occasions,  and  their  solicitnde  to  preserve  the 
reverence  due  to  morality,  virtue,  decency,  and  justice.  It  is  surprising  to 
observe  the  warmth  with  which  they  unanimously  reproved  whatever  seemed 
inconsistent  with  them,  and  called  the  poet  to  an  account  for  it,  notwith- 
standing his  having  a  well-founded  excuse,  as  he  had  given  such  sentiments 
only  to  persons  notoriously  vicious,  and  actuated  by  the  most  unjust  pas- 
sions. Euripides  had  put  into  the  mouth  of  Bellerophon  a  pompous  pane- 
gyric upon  riches,  which  concluded  with  this  thought:  'Riches  are  the 
supreme  good  of  the  human  race,  and  with  reason  excite  the  admiration  of 
the  gods  and  men.'  The  whole  theatre  cried  out  against  these  expressions  ; 
and  he  would  have  been  banished  directly,  if  he  had  not  desired  the  sentence 
to  be  respited  till  the  conclusion  of  the  piece,  in  which  the  advocate  for 
riches  perished  miserably. 

He  was  in  danger  of  incurring  serious  inconveniences  from  an  answer  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  Hippolytus.  Phaedra's  nurse  represented  to  him, 
that  he  had  engaged  himself  under  an  inviolable  oath  to  keep  her  secret. 
*  My  tongue,  it  is  true,  pronounced  that  oath,'  replied  he,  '  but  my  heart 
gave  no  consent  to  it.'  This  frivolous  distinction  aj)peared  to  the  whole 
people,  as  an  express  contempt  of  the  religion  and  sanctity  of  an  oath,  that 
tended  tu  banish  all  sincerity  and  good  faith  from  society  and  the  intercourse 
oflife. 

Another  maxim  advanced  by  Eteocles  in  the  tragedy  called  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  which  Caesar  had  always  in  his  mouth,  is  no  less  pernicious : 
'  If  justice  may  be  violated  at  all,  it  is  when  a  throne  is  in  question  ;  in 
other  respects,  let  it  be  duly  revered.'  It  is  highly  criminal  in  Eteocles,  or 
rather  in  Euripides,  says  Cicero,  to  make  an  exception  in  that  very  point 
wherein  such  violation  is  the  highest  crime  that  can  be  committed.  Eteocles 
is  a  tyrant,  and  speaks  like  a  tyrant,  who  vindicates  his  unjust  conduct  by  a 
false  maxim  ;  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Ceesar,  who  was  a  tyrant  by  nature, 
and  equally  unjust,  should  lay  great  stress  upon  the  sentiments  of  a  prince 
whom  he  so  much  resembled.    But  what  is  remarkable  in  Cicero,  is  his 
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fallinj?  upon  the  poet  himself,  and  imputinj^  to  him  as  a  crime,  the  having 
advanced  so  pernicious  a  principU;  upon  the  stage. 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Philij»  and  Alexander  the 
Great,  to  re-animate  the  spirit  of  tlie  tragic  poets,  caused  three  statues  of 
brass  to  be  erected,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  to  .^schylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides  ;  and  having  ordered  their  works  to  be  transcribed,  he  appointed 
them  to  be  carefully  preserved  amongst  the  public  archives,  from  whence 
they  were  taken  from  time  to  time  to  be  read  ;  the  players  not  being  per- 
mitted to  represent  them  on  the  stage. 

The  reader  expects,  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been  said  relating  to  the 
three  poets,  who  invented,  improved,  and  carried  tragedy  to  its  perfection, 
that  I  should  point  out  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  their  style  and  character. 
For  that  I  must  refer  to  father  Brumoi,  who  will  do  it  niucli  better  than  it 
is  in  my  power.  After  having  laid  down,  as  an  undoubted  principle,  that 
the  epic  poem,  that  is  to  say  Homer,  pointed  out  the  way  for  the  tragic 
poets;  and  having  demonstrated,  by  reflections  drawn  from  human  nature, 
upon  what  principles  and  by  what  degrees,  this  happy  imitation  was  con- 
«lucted  to  its  end  ;  he  goes  on  to  describe  the  three  poets  above  mentioned, 
in  the  most  lively  and  brilliant  colours. 

Tragedy  took  at  first  from  /Eschylus,  its  inventor,  a  much  more  lofty 
style  than  the  Iliad;  that  is  the  magnum  loqui  mentioned  by  Horace.  Per- 
haps yEschylus,  who  had  a  full  conception  of  the  grandeur  of  the  language 
of  tragedy,  carried  it  too  high.  It  is  not  Homer's  trumpet,  but  something 
more.  His  pompous,  swelling,  gigantic  diction,  resembles  rather  the  beat- 
ing of  drums  and  the  shouts  of  battle,  than  the  noble  harmony  of  the  trum- 
pets. The  elevation  and  grandeur  of  his  genius  would  not  permit  him  to 
speak  the  language  of  other  men,  so  that  his  Muse  seemed  rather  to  walk 
in  stilts,  than  in  the  buskins  of  their  own  invention. 

Sophocles  understood  much  better  the  true  excellence  of  the  dramatic 
style  :  he  therefore  copies  Homer  more  closely,  and  blends  in  his  diction 
that  honeyed  sweetness,  from  whence  he  was  denominated  the  Bee,  with  a 
gravity  that  gives  his  tragedy  the  modest  air  of  a  matron,  compelled  to  ap- 
pear in  public  with  dignity,  as  Horace  expresses  it. 

The  style  of  Euripides,  though  noble,  is  less  removed  from  the  familiar  ; 
and  he  seems  to  have  affected  rather  the  pathetic  and  the  elegant,  than  the 
nervous  and  the  lofty. 

As  Corneille,  says  father  Brumoi  in  another  place,  after  having  opened 
to  himself  a  path  entirely  new  and  unknown  to  the  ancients,  seems  like  an 
eagle  towering  in  the  clouds,  from  the  sublimity,  force,  unbroken  progress, 
and  rapidity  in  his  flight ;  and,  as  Racine,  in  copying  the  ancients  in  a  man- 
ner entirely  his  own,  imitates  the  swan,  that  sometimes  floats  upon  the  air, 
sometimes  rises,  then  falls  again  with  an  elegance  of  motion,  and  a  grace 
peculiar  to  herself ;  so  ^schylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  have  each  of 
them  a  particular  characteristic  and  method.  The  first,  as  the  inventor  and 
father  of  tragedy,  is  like  a  torrent  rolling  impetuously  over  rocks,  forests, 
and  precipices  ;  the  second  resembles  a  canal,  which  flows  gently  through 
delicious  gardens  ;  and  the  third  a  river,  that  does  not  follow  its  course  in  a 
continued  line,  but  loves  to  turn  and  wind  his  silver  wave  through  flowery 
meads  and  rural  scenes. 

This  is  the  character  which  father  Brumoi  gives  of  the  three  poets,  to 
whom  the  Athenian  stage  was  indebted  for  its  perfection  in  tragedy.  .Eschy- 
lus  drew  it  out  of  its  original  chaos  and  confusion,  and  made  it  appear  in 
some  degree  of  lustre  ;  but  it  still  retained  the  rude  unfinished  air  of  things 
in  their  beginning,  which  are  generally  defective  in  point  of  art  and  method. 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  added  infinitely  to  the  dignity  of  tragedy.  The 
style  of  the  first,  as  has  been  observed,  is  more  noble  and  majestic  ;  of  the 
latter,  more  tender  and  pathetic  ;  each  perfect  in  their  way.  In  this  diver- 
sity of  character,  it  is  diificult  to  decide  which  is  most  excellent.  The 
learned  have  always  been  divided  upon  this  head  ;  as  we  are  at  this  day  with 
respect  to  the  two  poets  of  our  own  nation  (Corneille  and  Racine),  whose 
tragedies  have  made  our  stage  illustrious,  and  not  inferior  to  that  of  Athens. 
I  have  observed,  that  the  tender  and  pathetic  distinguishes  the  compositions 
of  Euripides,  of  which  Alexander  of  Phcrae,  the  most  cruel  of  tyrants,  was 
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a  proof.  That  barbaiou*  man,  upon  seeing  the  Troades  of  Euripides  acted, 
found  himself  so  inov«^d  with  It,  timt  he  quitted  tlie  theatre  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  play ;  professing  that  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  tears  for 
the  distress  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache,  who  had  never  shown  the  least 
compassion  for  his  own  citizens,  of  whom  he  had  butchered  such  numbers. 
When  I  speak  of  the  tender  and  pathetic,  I  would  not  be  understood  to  mean 
a  passion  that  soflei.s  the  heart  into  effeminacy,  and  wliich,  to  our  reproach, 
is  almost  alom.,  or  at  least  more  than  any  other  passion,  received  upon  our 
stage,  though  rejected  by  the  ancients,  and  condemned  by  the  nations  around 
us  of  greatest  reputation  for  their  genius,  and  taste  for  the  sciences  and 
polite  learning.  Tlie  two  great  principles  for  moving  tlie  passions  amongst 
the  ancients,  were  terror  and  pity.  And  indeed,  as  we  naturally  refer  every 
thing  to  ourselves,  or  our  own  particvdar  interest,  when  we  sea  persons  of 
exalted  rank  or  virtue  sinking  under  great  evils,  tlie  fear  of  the  like  niisfor-' 
lanes,  with  which  we  know  that  human  life  is  on  all  sides  invested,  seizes 
upon  us,  and  from  a  secret  impulse  of  self-love,  we  find  ourselves  sensibly 
iilfected  with  the  distresses  of  others  ;  besides  which,  the  sharing  a  common 
nature  with  the  rest  of  our  species,  makes  us  sensible  to  whatever  befalls 
them.  Upon  a  close  and  attenlive  enquiry  into  those  two  passions,  they 
will  be  found  the  most  deeply  inherent,  active,  extensive,  and  general  aftec- 
lions  of  the  soul ;  including  all  orders  of  men,  great  and  small,  rich  and 
poor,  of  whatever  age  or  condition.  Hence  the  ancients,  accustomed  to 
consult  nature,  and  to  take  her  for  their  guide  in  all  things,  with  reason 
conceived  terror  and  compasssion  to  be  the  soul  of  tragedy  ;  and  that  those 
affections  ought  to  prevail  in  it.  The  passion  of  love  was  in  no  estimation 
amongst  them,  and  had  seldom  any  share  in  their  dramatic  pieces  ;  though 
with  us  it  is  a  received  opinion,  that  they  cannot  be  supported  without  it. 
It  is  worth  our  trouble  to  examine  briefly  in  what  manner  this  passion, 
which  has  always  been  deemed  a  weakness  and  a  blemish  in  the  greatest 
characters,  got  such  footing  upon  our  stage.  Corneille,  who  was  the  first 
who  brought  the  French  tragedy  to  any  perfection,  and  whom  all  the  rest 
have  followed,  found  the  whole  nation  enamoured  with  the  perusal  of  ro- 
mances, and  little  disposed  to  admire  any  thing  not  resembling  them.  For 
the  desire  of  pleasing  his  audience,  who  were  at  the  same  time  his  judges, 
he  endeavoured  to  move  them  in  the  manner  they  had  been  accustomed  to  be 
affected  ;  and,  by  introducing  love  in  his  scenes,  to  bring  them  the  nearer 
to  the  predominant  taste  of  the  age  for  romance.  From  the  same  source 
arose  that  multiplicity  of  incidents,  episodes,  and  adventures,  with  which 
our  tragic  pieces  are  crowded  and  obscured  ;  so  contrary  to  probability, 
which  will  not  admit  such  a  number  of  extraordinary  and  surprising  events 
in  the  short  space  of  four-and-twenty  hours  ;  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
of  ancient  tragedy ;  and  so  adapted  to  conceal,  by  the  assemblage  of  so 
many  different  objects,  the  sterility  of  the  genius  of  a  poet,  more  intent  upon 
the  marvellous,  than  upon  the  probable  and  natural. 

Both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  have  preferred  the  iambic  to  the  heroic 
verse  in  their  tragedies  ;  not  only  because  the  first  has  a  kind  of  aignity 
better  adapted  to  the  stage,  but,  whilst  it  approaches  nearer  to  prose,  retains 
sufficiently  the  air  of  poetry  to  please  the  ear  ;  and  yet  has  too  little  of  it  to 
put  the  audience  in  mind  of  the  poet,  who  ought  not  to  appear  at  all  in 
representations,  where  other  persons  are  supposed  to  speak  and  act.  Mon- 
sieur Dacier  makes  a  very  just  reflection  on  this  subject.  He  says,  that  it 
is  the  misfortune  of  our  tragedy  to  have  almost  no  other  verse  than  what  it 
has  in  common  with  epic  poetry,  elegy,  pastoral,  satire,  and  comedy  ; 
whereas  the  learned  languages  have  a  great  variety  of  versification.  This 
inconvenience  is  highly  obvious  in  our  tragedy ;  M-hich  consequently  is 
obliged  to  lose  sight  of  nature  and  probability,  as  it  obliges  heroes,  princes, 
kings,  and  queens,  to  express  themselves  in  a  pompous  strain  in  their  fami- 
liar conversation,  which  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  in  real  life.  The 
giving  utterance  to  the  most  impetuous  passions  ii:  an  uniform  cadence,  and 
by  hemistichs  and  rhymes,  would  undoubtedly  be  tedious  and  offensive  to 
the  ear  if  the  charms  of  poetry,  the  elegance  of  expression,  and  the  spirit 
of  sentiments,  and  perhaps,  more  than  all  of  them,  the  resistless  force  of 
custom,  had  not  in  a  manner  subjected  our  reason,  and  spread  a  veil  befor« 
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our  judgment.  It  was  not  chance,  therefore,  whtch  sugcresled  to  the  Greeks 
the  use  of  iambics  in  their  tragedy.  Nature  itself  seems  to  have  dictated 
that  kind  of  verse  to  them.  Instructed  by  th6  same  unerring  guide,  they 
made  choice  of  a  different  versification  for  the  chorus,  better  adapted  to  the 
motions  of  the  dance,  and  the  variations  of  tiie  song  ;  because  it  was  neces- 
sary for  poetry  here  to  shine  out  in  all  its  lustre,  whilst  the  mere  conversa- 
tion between  the  real  actors  was  suspended.  The  chorus  was  an  embellish- 
ment ef  the  representation,  and  a  relaxation  to  the  audience,  and  therefore 
required  more  exalted  poetry  and  numbers  to  support  it,  when  united  with 
music  and  dancing. 

OF  THE  OLD,  MIDDLE,  AND  NEW  COMEDY. 

Whilst  tragedy  was  thus  rising  to  perfection  at  Athens,  comedy,  the 
second  species  of  dramatic  poetry,  and  which,  till  then,  had  been  much 
neglected,  began  to  be  cultivated  with  more  attention.  Nature  was  the 
common  parent  of  both.  We  are  sensibly  affected  with  the  dangers,  dis- 
tresses, misfortunes,  and,  in  a  word,  with  whatever  relates  to  the  lives  and 
conduct  of  illustrious  persons  ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  tragedy.  And  we  are 
as  curious  to  know  the  adventures,  conduct,  and  defects  of  our  equals  ;  which 
supply  us  with  occasions  of  laughing,  and  being  merry  at  the  expense  of 
others.  Hence  comedy  derives  itself;  which  is  properly  an  image  of  pri- 
vate life.  Its  design  is  to  expose  defects  and  vices  upon  the  stage,  and  by 
affixing  ridicule  to  them,  to  make  them  contemptible;  and  consequently, 
to  instruct  by  diverting.  Ridicule,  therefore,  (or  to  express  the  same  word 
by  another,  Pl?asantry,)  ought  to  |)revail  in  comedy. 

This  species  of  entertainment  took  at  different  times  three  different  forms 
at  Athens,  as  well  from  the  genius  of  the  poets,  as  from  the  influence  of  the 
government,  which  occasioned  various  alterations  in  it.  The  old  comedy, 
so  called  by  Horace,  and  wl)icli  he  dates  after  the  time  of  /Eschyhis,  re- 
tained something  of  its  original  rudeuess,  and  the  liberty  it  had  been  used 
to  take  of  throwing  out  coarse  jests,  and  reviling  the  spectators  from  the 
cart  of  Thespis.  Though  it  was  become  regular  in  its  plan,  and  worthy  of 
a  great  tlieutre.  it  had  not  learnt  to  he  more  reserved.  It  represented  real 
transactions  with  the  names,  dress,  gestures,  and  likeness,  in  masks,  of 
whomsoever  it  thought  fit  to  sacrifice"  to  the  public  derision.  In  a  state 
where  it  was  held  good  policy  to  unmask  whatever  carried  the  air  of  ambi- 
tion, singularity,  or  knavery,  comedy  assumed  the  privilege  to  harangue, 
reform,  and  advise  the  people  upon  their  most  important  interests.  No  one 
was  spared  in  a  city  of  so  much  liberty,  or  rather  licentiousness,  as  Athens 
was  at  that  time.  Generals,  magistrates,  government,  the  very  gods  were 
abandoned  to  the  poet's  satirical  vein  ;  and  all  was  well  received,  provided 
the  comedy  was  diverting,  and  the  attic  salt  not  wanting. 

In  one  of  these  comedies,  not  only  the  priest  of  Jupiter  determines  to 
quit  his  service,  because  no  more  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  god  ;  but  Mer- 
cury himself  comes,  in  a  starving  condition,  to  seek  his  fortune  amongst 
mankind,  and  offers  to  serve  as  a  porter,  sutler,  bailiff,  guide,  door-keeper; 
in  short,  in  any  capacity,  rather  than  return  to  heaven.  In  another,  the 
same  gods,  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  famine,  from  the  birds  having  hnilt 
a  city  in  tiie  air,  whereby  their  provisions  are  cut  off,  and  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense and  sacrifices  prevented  from  ascending  to  heaven,  depute  tliree 
ambassadors  in  tlie  name  of  Jupiter,  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  accommodation 
with  the  birds,  upon  such  conditions  as  they  shall  approve.  The  chamber 
of  audience,  where  the  three  famished  gods  are  received,  is  a  kitchen  well 
stored  with  excellent  game  of  all  sorts.  Here  Hercules,  deeply  smitten 
■with  the  smell  of  roast  meat,  which  he  apprehends  to  be  more  exquisite  an(J 
nutritious  than  that  of  incense,  begs  leave  to  make  his  abode,  and  to  turn 
the  spit,  and  assist  tlie  cook  upon  occasion.  The  other  pieces  of  Aristo- 
phanes abound  with  strokes  still  more  satirical  and  severe  upon  the  princi- 
jial  divinities. 

I  am  not  much  surprised  at  the  poet's  insulting  the  gods,  and  treating  them 
■with  the  utmost  coniempt,  as  from  them  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  but  I  cin- 
not  help  wondering  at  his  liaving  brought  the  most  illustrious  andpowerful 
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persons  of  Athens  upon  the  stage,  and  presuming  to  attack  the  government 
itself,  without  any  manner  of  respect  or  reserve. 

Cleon  having  returned  triumphant,  contrary  to  the  general  expectation, 
from  the  expedition  against  Sphacteria,  was  looked  upon  by  the  people  as 
the  greatest  captain  of  that  age.  Aristophanes,  to  set  that  bad  man  in  a 
true  light,  who  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  and  a  tanner  himself,  and  whose  rise 
was  owing  solely  to  his  temerity  and  impudence,  was  so  bold  as  to  malve  him 
the  subject  of  a  comedy,  without  being  awed  by  his  power  and  influence: 
but  he  was  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  Cleon  himself,  and  appeared  for  the 
first  time  upon  the  stage  in  that  character  ;  not  one  of  the  comedians  daring 
to  represent  it,  nor  to  expose  himself  to  the  resentment  of  so  formidable  an 
enemy.  His  face  was  smeared  over  with  wine-lees  ;  because  no  worjiraan 
could  be  found,  that  would  venture  to  make  a  mask  resembling  Cleon,  as 
was  usual  when  persons  were  brought  upon  the  stage.  In  tliis  piece  he  re- 
proached him  with  embezzling  the  public  treasures,  with  a  violent  passion 
for  bribes  and  presents,  with  craft  in  seducing  the  people,  and  denies  him 
the  glory  of  the  action  at  Sphacteria,  which  he  attributes  chiefly  to  the  share 
his  colleague  had  in  it. 

In  the  Acharnians,  he  accuses  Lamachus  of  having  been  made  general 
rather  by  bribery  tlian  merit.  He  imputes  to  hira  his  youth,  inexperience, 
and  idleness  ;  at  the  same  time  that  lie,  and  many  others,  whom  he  covertly 
designates,  convert  to  their  own  use  the  rewards  due  only  to  valour  and  real 
services.  He  reproaches  the  republic  with  their  preference  of  the  yomger 
citizens  to  the  elder  in  the  government  of  the  state,  and  the  command  of 
their  armies.  He  tells  them  plainly,  that  when  peace  shall  be  concluded, 
neither  Cleonymus,  Hyperbolas,  nor  many  other  such  knaves,  all  mentioned 
by  name,  shall  have  any  share  in  the  public  affairs  ;  they  being  alwaysready 
to  accuse  their  fellow  citizens  of  crimes,  and  to  enrich  themselves  by  such 
informations. 

In  his  comedy  called  the  Wasps,  imitated  by  Racine  in  his  Plaideurs,  he 
exposes  the  mad  passion  of  the  people  for  prosecutions  and  trials  at  law, 
and  the  enormous  injustice  frequently  committed  in  passing  sentence  and 
giving  judgment. 

The  poet,  concerned  to  see  the  republic  obstinately  bent  upon  the  unhap- 
py expedition  to  Sicily,  endeavours  to  excite  in  the  people  a  thorough 
disgust  for  so  ruinous  a  war,  and  to  inspire  them  with  tlie  desire  of  a  peace, 
as  ranch  the  interest  of  the  victors  as  the  vanquished,  after  a  war  of  several 
years'  duration,  equally  pernicious  to  each  party,  and  capable  of  involving 
all  Greece  in  ruin. 

None  of  Aristophanes's  pieces  explains  better  his  boldness,  in  speaking 
upon  the  most  delicate  affairs  of  the  state  in  the  crowded  theatre,  than  his 
comedy  called  Lysistrata.  One  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  Athens  had 
a  wife  of  that  name,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taken  it  into  her  head  to  com- 
pel Greece  to  conclude  a  peace.  She  relates  how,  during  the  war,  the 
women  enquiring  of  their  husbands  the  result  of  their  counsels,  and  whether 
they  had  not  resolved  to  make  peace  with  Sparta,  received  no  answers  but 
imperious  looks,  and  orders  to  mind  their  own  business:  that,  however, 
they  perceived  plainly  to  whatalow  condition  the  government  was  declined  : 
that  they  took  the  liberty  to  remonstrate  mildly  to  their  husbands  upon  the 
sad  consequences  of  their  rash  determinations,  but  that  their  humble  repre- 
sentations had  no  other  effect  than  to  offend  and  enrage  them  :  that  at  length, 
being  confirmed  by  the  general  opinion  of  all  Attica,  that  there  were  no 
longer  any  men  in  the  state,  nor  heads  for  the  administration  of  affairs,  their 
patience  being  quite  txhausted,  the  women  had  thought  it  proper  and  ad- 
visable to  take  the  government  upon  themselves,  and  preserve  Greece, 
whether  it  would  or  no,  from  the  folly  and  madness  of  its  resolves.  '  For 
her  part,  she  declares,  tliat  she  has  taken  possession  of  the  city  and  treasury, 
in  order  (says  she)  to  prevent  Pisander  and  his  confederates,  the  four  hun- 
dred administrators  from  exciting  troubles,  according  to  their  custom,  and 
from  robbing  the  public  as  usual.'  (Was  ever  any  thing  so  bold  ?)  She 
goes  on  to  prove,  that  the  women  only  are  capable  of  retrieving  affairs,  by 
this  burlesque  argument ;  that  admilling  tilings  to  be^in  such  a  state  of 
ptrplexity  and  confusion,  the  sex,  accustomed  to  untangling  their  threads. 
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wer^e  the  only  persons  to  set  them  right  ag^ain,  as  bein?  best  qualified  with 
the  necessary  address,  patience,  and  moderation.  The  Athenian  politics 
are  thus  made  inferior  to  those  of  the  women,  who  are  only  represented  in  a 
ridiculous  light,  to  turn  the  derision  upon  their  husbands,  who  were  engaged 
in  the  administration  of  the  government. 

These  extracts  from  Aristophanes,  taken  almost  word  for  word  from 
father  Brumoi,  seemed  to  me  very  proper  to  give  an  insight  into  that  poet's 
character,  and  the  genius  of  the  ancient  comedy,  which  was,  as  we  see,  a 
satire  of  the  most  poignant  and  severe  kind,  that  had  assumed  to  itself  an 
indepetidency  from  respect  to  persons,  and  to  which  nothing  was  sacred. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Cicero  condemns  so  licentious  and  uncurbed  a  liberty. 
It  might,  he  says,  have  been  tolerable,  had  it  attacked  only  bad  citizens, 
and  seditious  orators,  who  enueavoured  to  raise  commotions  in  the  state, 
such  as  Cleon,  Cleophon,  and  Hyperbolus  :  but  when  a  Pericles,  who  for 
many  years  had  governed  the  commonwealth  both  in  war  and  peace  with 
equal  wisdom  and  authority  (he  might  have  added,  and  a  Socrates,  declared 
by  Apollo  the  wisest  of  mankind)  is  brought  upon  the  stage  to  be  laughed 
at  by  the  public,  it  is  as  if  o\ir  Plautus  or  Naevius  had  attacked  the  Scipios', 
or  CsEcilius  had  dared  to  revile  Marcus  Cato  in  his  plays. 

That  liberty  is  still  more  offensive  to  us,  who  are  born  and  live  under  a 
luoiiarcliical  government,  which  is  fur  from  being  favourable  to  licentious- 
ness. But  without  intending  to  justify  the  conduct  of  Aristophanes,  which  is 
certainly  inexcusable,  I  think,  to  judge  properly  of  it,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  lay  aside  the  prejudices  of  birth,  nations,  and  times,  and  to  imagine  we 
live  in  those  remote  ai;es  in  a  state  purely  deniocratical.  We  must  not 
f:incy  Aristophanes  to  have  been  a  person  of  littleconsequence  in  his  repub- 
lic, as  the  comic  writers  generally  are  in  our  days.  The  king  of  Persia  had 
a  very  different  idea  of  him.  It  is  a  known  story,  that  in  an  audience  of  the 
Greek  ambassadors,  iiis  first  enquiry  was  after  a  certain  comic  poet  (mean- 
ing Aristophanes)  that  i)ut  all  Greece  in  motion,  and  gave  such  effectual 
counsels  asainst  him.  Arislophanes  did  that  upon  the  stage,  which  Demos- 
thenes did  afterwards  in  tiie  [)ublic  assemblies.  The  poet's  reproaches  were 
no  less  animated  than  the  orator's.  In  his  comedies  lie  uttered  the  same 
sentiments  as  he  had  a  right  to  deliver  from  the  public  rostrum.  'J'hey  were 
addressed  to  the  same  pec^ple,  U))on  the  same  occasicins  of  the  state,  the 
same  means  of  success,  and  the  same  obstacles  totlieir  measures.  In  Attiens 
the  whole  people  were  the  sovereign,  and  each  of  them  had  an  equal  shara 
in  the  supreme  authority.  Upon  tliis  they  were  continually  intent,  were 
fond  of  discoursing  upon  it  themselves,  and  of  hearing  ttie  sentiments  of 
others.  The  public  atfairs  were  the  business  of  every  individual  ;  on  which 
they  were  desirous  of  being  fully  informed.,  that  they  might  know  how  to 
conduct  themselves  on  every  occasion  of  war  or  peace,  which  frequently 
offered,  and  to  decide  upon  their  own,  as  well  as  upon  the  destiny  of  their 
allies  or  enemies.  Hence  rose  the  liberty  taken  by  the  comic  poets,  of 
discussing  affairs  of  the  state  in  their  performances.  The  people  were  so 
far  from  being  offendedat  it,  or  at  the  manner  in  which  those  writers  treated 
the  principal  persons  of  the  state,  that  tliey  conceived  their  liberty  in  some 
measure  to  consist  in  it. 

Three  poets  particularly  excelled  in  the  old  comedy  ;  Eupolis,  Gratinus, 
and  Aristophanes.  The  last  is  the  only  one  of  ihera  whose  pieces  have 
come  down  to  us  entire;  and  out  of  the  great  number  which  he  composed, 
eleven  are  all  that  remain.  He  flourished  in  an  age  when  Greece  abounded 
with  great  men,  and  was  contemporary  with  Socrates  and  Euripides,  whom 
he  survived.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war,  he  made  his  greatest  figure  ; 
less  as  a  writer  to  amuse  the  people  with  his  comedies,  than  as  censor  of 
the  government,  retained  to  reform  the  state,  and  to  be  almost  the  arbiter 
of  his  country. 

He  is  admired  for  an  elegance,  poignancy,  and  happiness  of  expression, 
or,  in  a  word,  that  Aitic  salt  and  spirit,  to  which  the  Roman  language  could 
never  attain,  and  for  which  Aristophanes  is  more  remarkable  than  any  other 
of  the  Greek  authors.  His  particular  excellence  was  raillery.  None  ever 
touched  what  was  ridiculous  in  the  cliaracters  whom  he  wished  to  expose 
with  such  success,  or  knew  better  how  to  convey  it  in  all  its  full  force  to 
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others.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  lived  in  his  times,  to  be  qualified 
to  judge  of  this.  The  subtle  salt  and  spirit  of  the  ancient  raillery,  accord- 
ing to  father  Brumoi,  is  evaporated  through  length  of  time,  and  what 
remains  of  it  is  become  flat  and  insipid  to  us;  though  the  sharpest  part  will 
retain  its  vigour    hroughoul  all  ages. 

Two  considerable  defects  are  justly  imputed  to  this  poet,  which  very  much 
obscure,  if  not  entirely  efiFace,  his  glory.  These  are,  low  buffoonery  and 
gross  obscenity  ;  and  it  has  in  vain  been  attempted  to  offer,  in  excuse  for 
the  first  of  these  faults,  the  character  of  his  audience  ;  the  bulk  of  which 
generally  consisted  of  the  poor,  the  ignorant,  and  dregs  of  the  people,  whom 
however  it  was  as  necessary  to  please  as  the  learned  and  the  rich.  The 
depraved  taste  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people,  which  once  banished  Cia- 
tinus  and  his  company,  because  his  scenes  were  not  grossly  comic  enough 
for  them  is  no  excuse  for  Aristophanes,  as  Menander  could  find  out  the  art 
of  changing  that  grovelling  taste,  by  introducing  a  species  of  comedy,  not 
altogether  so  modest  as  Plutarch  seems  to  insinuate,  yet  much  less  licentious 
than  any  before  his  time. 

The  gross  obscenities  with  which  all  Aristophanes's  comedies  abound 
have  no  excuse;  they  only  denote  to  what  a  pitch  the  libertinism  of  the 
spectators,  and  the  depravity  of  the  poet,  had  proceeded.  Had  he  even 
impregnated  them  with  the  utmost  wit,  which  however  is  not  the  case,  the 
privilege  of  laughing  himself,  or  of  making  others  laugh,  would  have  been 
too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expense  of  decency  and  good  manners.  And  in 
this  case  it  may  well  be  said,  that  it  were  better  to  have  no  wit  at  all,  than 
to  make  so  ill  a  use  of  it.  F.  Brumoi  is  very  much  to  be  commended  for 
having  taken  care,  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  Aristophanes's  writings,  to 
throw  a  veil  over  thost*  parts  of  them  that  might  have  given  offence  to  mo- 
desty. Though  such  behaviour  be  the  indispensable  rule  of  religion,  it  is 
not  always  observed  by  those  who  pique  themselves  most  on  their  erudition, 
and  sometimes  prefer  the  title  of  Scholar  to  that  of  Christian. 

The  old  comedy  subsisted  till  Lysander's  time,  who,  upon  having  made 
himself  master  of  Athens,  changed  the  form  of  the  government,  and  put  it 
into  the  hands  of  tliirty  of  the  principal  citizens.  The  satirical  liberty  of 
the  theatre  was  offensive  to  them,  and  therefore  they  thought  fit  to  put  a 
stop  to  it.  The  reason  of  this  alteration  is  evident,  and  confirms  the  reflec- 
tion made  before  upon  the  privilege  which  the  poets  possess  of  criticising 
with  impunity  the  persons  at  the  head  of  the  state.  The  whole  authority  of 
Athens  was  then  invested  in  tyrants.  The  democracy  was  abolished. 
The  people  had  no  longer  any  share  in  the  government.  They  were  no 
more  the  prince  ;  their  sovereignly  had  expired  ;  the  right  of  giving  their 
opinions  and  suffrages  upon  affairs  of  stale  was  at  an  end  ;  nor  dared  they, 
either  in  their  own  persons  or  by  the  poets,  presume  to  censure  the  senti- 
ments and  conduct  of  their  masters.  The  calling  persons  by  their  names 
upon  the  stage  was  prohibited ;  but  poetical  ill-nature  soon  found  the  se- 
cret of  eluding  the  intention  of  tiie  law,  and  of  making  itself  amends  for 
the  restraint  which  was  imposed  upon  it  by  the  necessity  of  using  feigned 
names.  It  then  applied  itself  to  discover  what  was  ridiculous  in  known 
characters,  which  it  copied  to  the  life,  and  from  thence  acquired  the  double 
advantage  of  gratifying  the  vanity  of  the  poets,  and  the  malice  of  tlie  audi- 
ence, in  a  more  refined  manner  :  the  one  had  the  delicate  pleasure  of  putting 
the  spectators  upon  guessing  their  meaning,  and  the  other  of  not  being  mis- 
taken in  their  suppositions,  and  of  affixing  the  right  name  to  the  characters 
represented.  Such  was  the  comedy,  since  called  the  Middle  Comedy,  of 
which  there  are  some  instances  in  Aristoplianes. 

It  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who,  having  entirely 
assured  himself  of  the  empire  of  Greece  by  thedefeatof  the  Thebans,  caused 
a  check  to  be  put  upon  the  licentiousness  of  the  poets,  which  increased  daily. 
From  thence  the  New  Comedy  took  its  birth,  which  was  only  an  imitation 
of  private  life,  and  brought  nothing  upon  the  stage  but  feigued  names,  and 
fictitious  adventures. 

Chacun  peint  avec  art  dans  ce  nouveau  miroir, 
••  S'y  vil  avec  plaisir,  ou  crut  ne  s'y  pas  voir. 
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L'a^are  des  premiers  rit  du  tableau  fidele 
D'un  avare  souvent  trace  sur  son  modele  ; 
Et  inille  fois  un  f:\t,  finement  exprime, 
M(;connut  le  portrait  sur  lui-meme  forme. 

In  tliis  new  glass,  wl'.ilst  eacli  himself  survey'd 
He  sat  with  pleasure,  thouj^h  himself  was  play'd  ; 
The  miser  <frinn'd  whilst  avarice  was  drawn. 
Nor  Ihoujrht  the  faithful  likeness  was  his  own ; 
His  own  dear  self  no  imaged  fool  could  find, 
But  saw  a  thousand  other  fops  design'd. 

Tills  may  properly  be  called  fine  comedy,  and  is  that  of  Menander.  Of 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  or  rather  eighty  plays,  according  to  Suidas,  com- 
posed by  him,  all  of  which  Terence  is  said  to  have  translated,  there  remain 
rnly  a  few  fragments.  We  may  form  a. judgment  of  the  merits  of  the  origi- 
nals from  the  exeiUence  of  the  copy.  Quinfilian,  in  speaking  of  Menander, 
is  not  afraid  to  say,  tliat  with  the  beauty  of  his  works,  and  the  height  of 
his  reputatiim,  he  obscured,  or  rather  obliterated,  the  fame  of  all  other 
writers  in  the  same  way.  He  observe.-),  in  anoiher  passage,  that  his  own 
times  were  not  so  just  to  his  merit  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  whicli  has 
been  the  fate  of  many  others  ;  but  that  he  was  sufficiently  made  amends  by 
the  favourable  opinion  of  posterity.  And  indeed  Philemon,  a  comic  poet, 
who  flourished  about  the  same  period,  though  older  than  Menander,  was 
preferred  before  him. 

THE    THEATRE    OF    THE    ANCIENTS    DESCRIBED. 

1  have  already  observed,  that  zEschylus  was  the  first  founder  of  a  fixed 
and  durable  theatre  adr rned  with  suitable  decorations.  It  was  at  first,  as 
well  as  the  am])hilheatres,  ciiuposed  of  wooden  planks,  the  seats  in  which 
rose  one  above  another ;  but  tl\<i;sc  having  one  day  broke  down,  by  having 
too  great  a  wei^fht  upon  them,  the  Athenians,  excessively  enamoured  of 
drauiatic  representations,  were  induced  by  tiiat  accident  to  erect  those  su- 
purb  structures,  Mhich  were  iitiilated  afterwards  with  so  much  splendor  by 
the  Roman  magnificence.  What  I  shall  say  of  them,  has  almost  as  much 
relation  to  IheRoman  as  the  Atlienian  theatres  :  and  is  extracted  enlirely 
from  M.  Boindiii's  learned  (iisscrtalion  upon  the  theatre  of  the  ancients,  who 
has  treated  the  subject  in  its  fullest  exteut. 

The  theatre  of  tlie  ancients  was  divided  into  three  principal  parts;  each 
of  wliich  had  its  peculiar  appellation.  The  division  for  the  actors  was  called 
in  general  tlie  scene,  or  stage;  that  for  the  spectators  was  particularly 
termed  the  theatre,  which  must  have  been  of  vast  extent,  as  at  Athens  it  was 
capable  of  containing  above  thirty  thousand  persons:  and  the  orchestra, 
which  amongst  the  Greeks  was  the  place  assigned  for  the  pantomimes  and 
dancers,  though  at  Rome  it  was  appropriated  to.  the  senators  and  vestal 
virgins. 

The  theatre  was  of  a  semicircular  form  on  one  side,  and  square  on  the 
other.  The  space  contained  within  the  semicircle,  was  allotted  to  the 
spectators,  and  had  seats  placed  one  above  another  to  the  top  of  the  build- 
ing. The  square  part  in  the  front  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the  actors; 
and  in  the  interval,  between  both,  was  the  orchestra. 

The  great  theatres  had  three  rows  of  porticoes,  raised  one  upon  another, 
which  formed  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  at  the  same  time  three  different 
stories  for  the  seats.  From  the  highest  of  those  porticoes  the  women  saw 
the  representation,  sheltered  from  the  weather.  The  rest  of  the  theatre  was 
uncovered,  and  all  the  business  of  the  stage  was  performed  in  the  open  air. 
Each  of  these  stories  consisted  of  nine  rows  of  seats,  including  the  landing- 
place,  which  divided  them  from  each  other,  and  served  as  a  passage  from 
side  to  side.  But  as  this  landing-place  and  passage  took  up  the  space  of 
two  benches,  there  were  only  seven  to  sit  upon,  and  consequently  in  each 
story  there  were  seven  rows  of  seats.  They  were  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
inches  in  height,  and  twice  as  much  in  breadth  ;  so  that  the  spectators  had 
room  to  sit  at  their  ease>  and  without  being  incommoded  bv  the  legs  of  the 
people  above  them,  no  foot-boards  being  provided  for  them. 
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Each  of  these  stones  of  benches  were  divided  in  two  diJBTereht  manners  ; 
in  their  height  by  the  landing-places,  called  by  the  Romans  Praecinctiones, 
and  in  their  circumferences  by  several  stair-cases,  peculiar  to  each  story, 
M'hich  intersecting  tliem  in  right  lines,  tending  towards  the  centre  of  tbe 
theatre,  gave  the  form  of  wedges  to  the  quantity  of  seats  between  them, 
from  whence  they  were  called  Cunei. 

Behind  these  stories  of  seats  were  covered  galleries,  through  which  the 
people  thronged  into  the  theatre  by  great  square  openings,  contrived  for 
that  purpose  in  the  walls  next  the  seats.  Those  openings  were  called 
Vomitoria,  from  the  multitude  of  people  crowding  tlirough  them  into  their 
places. 

As  the  actors  could  not  be  heard  to  the  extremity  of  the  theatre,  the 
Greeks  contrived  a  means  to  supply  that  defect,  and  to  augment  the  force 
of  the  voice,  and  make  it  more  distinct  and  articulate.  For  that  purpose 
they  invented  a  kind  of  large  vessels  of  copper,  which  were  disposed  under 
the  seats  of  the  theatre,  in  such  a  manner  as  made  all  sounds  strike  upon 
the  ear  with  more  force  and  distinctness.  The  orchestra  being  situated,  as 
1  have  observed,  between  the  two  other  parts  of  the  theatre,  of  which  one 
was  circular  and  the  other  square,  it  participated  of  the  form  of  each,  and 
occupied  the  space  between  both.     It  was  divided  into  three  parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  more  particularly  called  the  orches- 
tra, from  a  Greek  word  that  signifies  to  dance.  It  was  appropriated  to  the 
pantomimes  and  dancers,  and  to  all  such  subaltern  actors  as  played  between 
the  acts,  and  at  the  end  of  the  representations.  The  second  was  named 
9ujue'\7j,  from  its  being  square,  in  the  form  of  an  altar.  Here  the  chorus  was 
generally  placed.  And  in  the  third  the  Greeks  disposed  their  band  of  music. 
They  called  it  vvoix-n'viov,  from  its  being  situate  at  the  bottom  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  theatre,  to  which  they  gave  the  general  name  of  the  scene. 
I  shall  describe  here  this  third  part  of  the  theatre,  called  the  scene  ;  which 
was  also  subdivided  into  three  different  parts. 

The  first  and  most  considerable  was  properly  called  the  scene,  and  gave 
its  name  to  this  whole  division.  It  occupied  the  whole  front  of  the  building 
from  side  to  side,  and  was  the  place  allotted  for  the  decorations.  This 
front  had  two  small  wings  at  its  (ixtremity,  from  which  hung  a  large  curtain, 
that  was  let  down  to  open  the  scene,  and  drawn  up  between  the  acts,  when 
any  thing  in  the  representation  made  it  necessary.  The  second,  called  by 
the  Greeks  indifferently  frpoiToiVio;',  and  Mye^ov,  and  by  the  Romans  Prosce- 
nium, and  Pulpitum,  was  a  large  open  space  in  front  of  the  scene,  in  which 
the  actors  performed  their  parts,  and  which  by  the  help  of  the  decorations, 
represented  either  a  public  square  or  forum,  a  common  street,  or  the  coun- 
try; but  the  place  so  represented  was  always  in  the  open  air.  The  third 
division  was  a  part  reserved  behind  the  scenes,  and  called  by  the  Greeks 
jrapafxJjJ'fOK.  Here  the  actors  dressed  themselves,  and  the  decorations  were 
locked  up.  In  the  same  place  were  also  kept  the  machines,  of  which  the 
ancients  had  abundance  in  their  theatres. 

As  only  the  porticoes  and  the  building  of  the  scene  were  roofed,  it  was 
necessary  to  draw  sails,  fastened  with  cords  to  masts,  over  the  rest  of  the 
theatre,  to  screen  the  audience  from  the  heal  of  the  sun.  But  as  this  con- 
trivance did  not  prevent  the  heat,  occasioned  by  the  perspiration  and  breath 
of  so  numerous  an  assembly,  the  ancients  took  care  to  allay  it  by  a  kind  of 
rain  ;  conveying  the  water  for  that  use  above  the  porticoes,  which  falling 
a"-ain  in  form  of  dew  through  an  infinity  of  small  pores  concealed  in  the 
st°atues,  with  which  the  theatre  abounded,  did  not  only  diffuse  a  grateful 
coolness  all  around,  but  the  most  fragrant  exhalations  along  with  it :  for 
this  dew  was  always  perfumed.  Whenever  the  representations  were  inter- 
rupted by  storms^  the  spectators  retired  into  the  porticoes  behind  the  seats 
of  the  theatre.  , 

The  fondness  of  the  Athenians  for  representatiens  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
expressed.  Their  eyes,  their  ears,  their  imagination,  their  understanding, 
all  shared  in  the  satisfaction.  Nothing  gave  them  so  sensible  a  pleasure  in 
dramatic  performances,  either  tragic  or  comic,  as  the  strokes  which  were 
aimed  at  the  affairs  of  the  public  ;  whether  pure  chance  occasioned  the  ap- 
plication, or  the  address  of  the  poets,  who  knew  how  to  reconcile  the  most 
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remote  subjects  willi  the  transactions  of  the  republic.  They  entered  by 
that  means  into  the  interests  of  the  people,  took  occasion  to  soollie  their 
passions,  authorize  their  pretensions,  justify,  ami  sometimes  condemn, 
their  conduct,  entertain  tliem  with  agreeable  hopes,  instruct  them  in  their 
duty  in  certain  nice  conjunctures  ;  in  consequence  of  which  they  often  not 
only  acquired  the  applauses  of  the  spectators,  but  credit  and  influence  in  the 
public  affairs  and  counsels  :  hence  the  theatre  became  so  grateful,  and  so 
interesting  to  the  people.  It  w  as  in  this  manner,  according  to  some  authors, 
that  Euripides  artfully  adapted  his  tragedy  of  Palamedes*  to  the  sentence 
passed  against  Socrates;  and  pointed  out,  by  an  illustrious  example  of  an- 
tiquity, the  innocence  of  a  philosopher,  oppressed  by  malignity  supported 
by  power  and  faction.  AcciJent  was  often  the  occasion  of  sudden  and  un- 
foreseen applications,  which  from  their  appositeness  were  very  agreeable 
to  the  people.     Upon  this  verse  of  iEschylus,  in  praise  of  Araphiarus, 

'Tis  his  desire 


Not  to  appear,  but  be  the  great  and  good, 

the  whole  audience  rose  up,  and  unanimously  applied  it  to  Aristides.  The 
same  thing  tiappened  to  Philopoemcn  at  the  Nemeean  games.  At  the  instant 
he  entered  the  theatre,  these  verses  were  singing  upon  the  stage  : 

-He  comes,  to  whom  we  owe 


Our  liberty,  the  noblest  good  below. 

All  the  Greeks  cast  their  eyes  upon  Philopoemen,  and  with  clapping  of 
hands,  and  acclamations  of  joy,  expressed  tlieir  veneration  for  the  hero.  In 
the  same  manner  at  Rome,  during  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  when  some 
verses  of  Accius,  which  reproaclied  the  Greeks  with  their  ingratitude  in 
suflFering  the  banishment  of  Telamon,  were  repeated  by  iEsop.  the  best 
actor  of  his  time,  they  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  the  whole  assembly. 
Upon  another,  though  very  different  occasion,  the  Roman  people  applied  to 
Pompey  the  Great  some  verses  to  this  effect : 

'Tis our  unhappiness  has  made  thee  great; 
and  then  addressing  the  people ; 

The  time  shall  come  w  hen  you  shall  late  deplore 

So  great  a  power  confided  to  such  hands  ; 
the  spectators  obliged  the  actor  to  repeat  these  verses  several  times." 

FONDNESS  FOR  THEATRICAt  REPRESENTATIONS  A  PRINCIPAL  CAUSE  OF 
THE  DECLINE,  DEGENERACY,  AND  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  ATHENIAN 
STATE. 

When  we  compare  the  happy  times  of  Greece,  in  which  Europe  and  Asia 
resounded  with  nothing  but  the  fame  of  the  Athenian  victories,  with  the 
later  ages,  when  the  power  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great  had  in  a 
manner  reduced  it  to  slavery,  we  shall  be  surprised  at  the  strange  alteration 
in  that  republic.  But  what  is  most  material,  is  the  investigation  of  the 
causes  and  progress  of  this  declension  :  and  these  M.  de  Tonrreil  has  dis- 
cussed in  an  admirable  manner  in  the  elegant  preface  to  his  translation  of 
Demosthenes's  orations. 

There  were  no  longer,  he  observes,  at  Athens,  any  traces  of  that  manly 
and  vigorous  policy,  equally  capable  of  planning  good  and  retrieving  bad 
success.  Instead  of  that,  there  remained  only  an  inconsistent  loftiness,  apt 
to  evaporate  in  pompous  decrees.  They  were  no  more  those  Athenians, 
-who,  when  menaced  by  a  delsge  of  Barbarians,  demolished  their  houses  to 
build  ships  with  the  timber,  and  whose  women  stoned  the  abject  wretch  to 
death  that  proposed  to  appease  the  great  king  by  tribute  or  homage.  The 
love  of  ease  and  pleasure  had  almost  entirely  extinguished  that  of  glory, 
liberty,  and  independence. 

•  It  is  not  certain  whetht  r  this  piece  was  prior  or  posterior  to  the  death 
ofSocrates. 
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Pericles,  that  great  man,  so  absolute,  that  those  who  envied  him  treated 
liim  as  a  second  Pisistralus,  was  tlie  first  author  of  this  def5:eneracy  and 
corruption.  With  tlie  design  of  conciliating  tlis  favour  of  the  peoplo,  he 
ordained  that  upon  such  days  as  games  or  sacrifices  were  celebrated,  a  cer- 
tain nnniber  of  oboli  should  be  distributed  amon.TSt  them:  and  that  in  Ihe 
assemblies  in  whicli  affairs  of  state  were  to  be  discussed,  every  individual 
should  receive  a  cerUiin  pecuniary  gratification  in  right  of  being  present. 
Thus  the  membeis  of  the  re|)ublic  were  seen  for  tlie  fust  time  to  sell  (heir 
care  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  to  rank  amougSt  servile 
employments  the  most  noble  functions  of  the  sovereign  power.  •   ■    • 

It  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  where  so  excessive  an  abuse  would  end  : 
and  to  remedy  it,  it  was  proposed  to  establish  a  fund  for  the  support  of  the 
war,  and  to  make  it  a  capital  crime  to  advise,  upon  any  account  whatsoever, 
the  application  oi"  it  to  other  uses  ;  but  notwithstanding  the  abuse  always 
subsisted.  At  first  it  seemed  tolerable,  whilst  the  citizen,  wlio  was  sup- 
ported at  the  public  expense,  endeavoured  to  deserve  it  by  doing  ids  duty 
in  the  field  for  nine  months  tcgether.  Every  one  was  to  serve  in  his  turn, 
and  whoever  failed  was  treated  as  a  deserter  without  distinction:  but  at 
length  the  number  of  the  trangrcssors  carried  it  against  the  lasv  ;  and  im- 
punity, as  it  commonly  happens,  multiplied  their  number.  People  accus- 
tomed to  the  delightful  abode  of  a  city,  where  feasts  and  games  were  per- 
petually taking  place,  conceived  an  invincibl  '  repugn;in'-e  for  labour  and 
fatigue,  which  tliey  looked  upon  as  unwortliy  of  free-born  men. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  to  find  amusement  for  this  indolent  people,  to 
fill  up  the  great  void  of  an  unaciive,  useless  life.  Hence  arose  principally 
their  fondness,  or  rather  frenzy,  for  public  shows.  The  death  of  Epami- 
nondas,  which  seemed  to  promise  them  the  greatest  advantage,  gave  the  final 
stroke  to  their  ruin  and  destruction.  '  Their  courage,  says  Justin.  '  did  not 
survive  that  illustrious  Theban.  Freed  from  a  rival,  who  kept  tiieir  emula- 
tion alive,  they  sunk  into  a  lethargic  sloth  and  effeminacy.  Tlie  funds  for 
armaments  by  land  and  sea  were  soon  lavished  upon  games  and  feasts.  The 
seaman's  and  soldier's  pay  was  distributed  to  the  idle  citizen.  An  indolent 
and  luxurious  mode  of  life  enervated  every  breast.  The  representations  of 
the  theatre  were  preferred  to  the  exercises  of  the  camp.  Valour  and  mili- 
tary knowledge  were  entirely  disregarded.  Great  captains  were  in  no 
estimation;  whilst  good  poets  and  excellent  comedians  engrossed  the  uni- 
versal applause.' 

Extravagance  of  this  kind  makes  it  easy  to  comprehend  in  what  multi- 
tudes the  people  tlironged  to  the  dramatic  performances.  As  no  expense 
■was  spared  in  embellishing  them,  exorbitant  sums  were  sunk  in  the  service 
of  the  theatre.  '  If,' says  Plutarch,  'an  accurate  calculation  were  to  be 
made  what  each  representation  of  the  dramatic  pieces  cost  tiie  Athenians, 
it  would  appear,  that  their  expenses  in  playing  the  Bacchanaliaus,  tlie 
Phoenicians,  OEdipus,  Antigone,  Medea,  and  Electra,  (tragedies  written 
either  by  Sophocles  or  Euripides,)  were  greater  than  those  which  had  been 
employed  against  the  Barbarians  in  defence  of  the  liberty,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Greece.'  This  gave  a  Spartan  just  reason  to  exclaim,  on  seeing 
an  estimate  of  the  enormous  sums  laid  out  in  these  contests  of  the  tragic 
poets,  and  the  extraordinary  pains  taken  by  tlie  magistrates  who  presided 
in  them,  'that  a  people  must  be  void  of  sense  to  apply  themselves  in  so 
warm  and  serious  a  manner  to  things  so  frivolous.  For,'  added  he,  '  games 
should  be  only  games  ;  and  nothing  is  more  unreasonable  than  to  purchase 
a  short  and  trivial  amusement  at  so  great  a  price.  Pleasures  of  this  kind 
agree  only  with  public  rejoicings  and  seasons  of  festivity,  and  were  designed 
to  divert  people  at  their  leisure  hours,  but  should  by  no  means  interfere 
with  the  affairs  of  the  public,  nor  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  government.' 
After  all,  says  Plutarcli,  in  the  passage  which  I  have  already  cited,  of  what 
utility  have  these  tragedies  been  to  Athens,  though  so  much  boasted  by  the 
people,  and  admired  by  tlie  rest  of  the  world  ?  1  find  that  the  prudence  of 
Themistocles  enclosed  the  city  with  strong  walls  ;  that  the  fine  taste  and 
magnificence  of  Pericles  improved  and  adorned  it ;  that  the  noble  fortitude 
of  Miltiades  preserved  its  liberty  ;  and  that  the  moderate  conduct  ofCimon 
acquired  it  the  empire  and  government  of  all  Greece.      If  the  wise  and 
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learned  poetry  of  Euripides,  the  sublime  diction  of  Sophocles,  the  lofty 
buskin  of  iEsciiylus,  hare  obtained  equal  advantages  for  the  city  of  Athens, 
by  delivering  it  fion;  impending  calainilies,  or  by  adding  t  >  its  glory,  I  am 
willing  (he  goes  on)  that  dratnatic  pieces  should  be  jdaced  in  competition 
with  trophies  of  victory,  the  poetic  theatre  witli  the  field  of  battle,  and  the 
compositions  of  the  poets  with  the  great  exploits  of  tlie  generals.  But  what 
a  comparison  would  this  be  ?  On  the  one  side  would  be  seen  a  few  writers, 
crowned  with  wreaths  of  ivy,  and  dragging  a  jroat  or  an  ox  after  them,  the 
rewards  and  victims  assigned  them  for  excelling  in  tragic  poetry  :  ou  the 
other,  a  train  of  illustrious  captaii.s,  surrounded  by  the  colonies  which  they 
founded,  the  cities  which  they  captured,  and  the  nations  which  they  sub- 
jected. It  is  not  to  perpetuate  the  victories  of  if.schylus  and  Sophocles, 
but  in  remembrance  of  the  glorious  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  Euryme- 
don,  and  many  others,  that  so  many  feasts  are  celebrated  every  month  with 
such  pomp  by  the  Grecians. 

The  inference  which  Plutarch  draws  from  hence,  in  which  we  ought  to 
agree  with  him,  is,  that  it  was  the  highest  imprudence  in  the  Athenians  thus 
to  prefer  pleasure  to  duty,  fondness  for  the  theatre  to  the  love  of  their  coun- 
try, trivial  shows  to  application  to  public  business,  and  to  consume,  iu 
useless  expenses  and  dramatic  entertainments,  the  funds  intended  for  the 
support  of  fleets  and  armies.  Macedon,  till  then  obscure  and  inconsiderable, 
well  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  Athenian  indolence  and  effeminacy  ; 
and  Philip,  instructed  by  the  Greeks  themselves,  amongst  whom  he  had  for 
several  years  applied  himself  successfully  to  the  art  of  war,  wasnot  long 
before  he  gave  Greece  a  master,  and  subjected  it  to  the  yoke,  as  we  shall 
see  in  the  sequel. 

I  am  now  to  open  an  entirely  new  scene  to  the  reader's  view,  not  unwor- 
thy his  curiosity  and  attention.  We  have  seen  two  slates  of  no  great 
consideration.  Media  and  Persia,  extnd  themselves  far  and  wide,  under  the 
conduct  of  Cyrus,  like  a  torrent  or  a  conflii.i;ration;  and,  witli  amazing 
rapidity,  conquer  and  subdue  many  provinces  and  kingdoms.  We  s'ia'.l  sec 
now  that  vast  em])ire  setting  the  nations  under  its  dominion  in  motion,  the 
Persians,  Medes.  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Indians,  and  many 
others;  and  falling,  with  all  the  forces  of  Asia  and  the, East  upon  a  lillle 
country,  of  very  small  extent,  and  deslituteof  all  foreign  assislance  ;  I  mean 
Greece.  When,  on  the  one  hand,  we  behold  so  many  nations  united  toge- 
ther, such  preparations  of  war  made  for  seveial  years  with  so  nuich  dili- 
gence ;  innumerable  armies  by  sea  and  land,  and  such  fleets  as  thesearould 
liardly  contain;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  two  weak  cities,  Athens  and  Laco- 
diemon,  abandoned  by  all  their  allies,  and  left  almost  entirely  to  themselves  ; 
have  we  not  reason  to  believe,  that  these  two  little  cities  are  going  to  be 
utterly  destroyed  and  swallowed  up  by  so  formidable  an  enemy  ;  and  that 
no  foot-steps  of  them  will  be  left  remaining  ?  And  yet  we  shall  fin^l  that 
they  will  ]>rove  victorious  ;  and  by  their  invincible  courage,  and  the  several 
battles  they  gain,  both  by  sea  and  land,  will  make  the  Persian  empire  lay 
aside  all  thoughts  of  ever  again  turning  their  arms  against  Greece. 

The  hi.story  of  the  war  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks  will  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  maxira,  that  it  is  hot  the -number,  but  the  valour  of  tlie 
troops,  and  the  conduct  of  the  generals,  on  which  dejiends  the  success  of 
military  expeditions.  The  reader  will  adnure  the  surprising  courage  and 
intrepidity  oftlie  great  men  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  ?.fl'airs,  whomneithei 
all  the  world  in  motion  against  them  could  deject,  nor  the  greatest  misfor- 
tunes disconcert ;  who  undertook,  with  an  handful  of  nit  n,  to  make  head 
against  innumerable  armies  ;  w'lo,  notwithstanding  siich  a  prodigious  ine- 
quality of  forces,  dared  to  hope  for  success;  who  even  compelled  victory 
to  declare  on  the  side  of  merit  and  virtue  ;  and  tar.^-ht  all  succeeding 
gcneratitis  what  intinite  resources  are  to  be  found  in  pitidence,  valour,  and 
inexperience;  in  a  zeal  for  liberty  and  our  country;  in  the  love  of  our 
duty  ;  and  in  all  the  sentiments  of  noble  and  generous  souls. 

Tills  war  oftlie  Persians  against  the  Grecians  will  be  followed  by  another 
amongst  the  Greeks  themselves,  but  of  a  very  dilTcrent  kind  from  the  for- 
nur.  Ill  the  latter,  there  will  scarce  be  any  actions,  but  what  in  appearance 
are  of  little  consequence  anc(  seemingly  unworthy  of  a  reader's  curiosity 
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who  is  fond  of  fifroat  events  :  in  this  he  will  meet  with  little  besides  private 
quarrels  between  certain  cities,  or  some  small  commonwealths  ;  some  incon- 
siderable sieges  (excepting  that  of  Syracuse,  one  of  tli-  most  important 
related  in  ancient  history),  though  several  of  these  sieges  were  of  no  short 
duration  ;  some  battles  between  armies,  where  the  numbers  were  small,  and 
but  little  blood  shed.  What  is  it  then,  that  has  rendered  these  wars  so 
famous  in  history?  Sallust  informs  us  in  these  words: — 'The  actions  of 
the  Athenians  doubtless  were  great ;  and  yet  I  believe  they  were  sonrewhat 
less  than  fame  will  have  us  conceive  of  them.  But  because  Athens  abounded 
in  noble  writers,  the  acts  of  that  republic  are  celebrated  throughout  the 
whole  world  as  most  glorious  ;  and  the  gallantry  of  those  heroes  who  per- 
formed tliem,  has  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  thought  as  transcendent  as  the 
eloquence  of  those  who  have  described  them.' 

Sallust,  though  jealous  enough  of  the  glory  the  Romans  had  acquired  by 
a  series  of  distinguished  actions,  with  which  their  history  abounds,  yet  does 
justice  in  this  passage  to  the  Grecians,  by  acknowledging,  that  their  ex- 
ploits were  truly  great  and  illustrious,  though  somewhat  inferior,  in  his 
opinion,  to  their  fame.  What  is  then  this  foreign  and  borrowed  lustre, 
which  the  Athenian  actions  have  derived  from  the  eloquence  of  their  histo- 
rians ?  It  is,  that  the  whole  universe  agrees  in  looking  upon  tliem  as  the 
greatest  and  most  glorious  that  ever  were  performed  :  '  Per  terrarum  orhem 
Atheniensium  facta  pro  maximis  cf.i.ebrantur.'  All  nations,  seduced 
and  enchanted  as  it  were  with  the  beauties  of  the  Greek  authors,  think 
that  people's  exploits  superior  to  any  thing  that  was  ever  done  by 
any  other  nation.  Tliis.  according  to  Sallust,  is  the  service  whicli  the  Greek 
authors  have  done  the  Athenians,  by  their  excellent  manner  of  describing 
their  actions  ;  and  very  unhappy  it  is  for  us,  that  our  history,  for  want  of 
similar  assistance,  has  left  a  thousand  brilliant  actions  and  fine  sayings  un- 
recorded, which  would  have  been  put  in  the  strongest  light  by  the  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  have  done  great  honour  to  our  country. 

But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  we  are  not  always  to 
judge  of  the  value  of  an  action,  or  the  merit  of  the  persons  who  shared  in 
it,  by  the  importance  of  the  event.  It  is  rather  in  such  sieges  and  engage- 
ments as  we  find  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the 
conduct  and  abilities  of  a  general  are  truly  conspicuous.  Accordingly,  it  is 
observed,  that  it  was  chiefly  at  the  head  of  small  armies,  and  iri-countries  of 
no  great  extent,  that  our  best  generals  of  the  last  age  displayed  their  great 
capacity,  and  showed  themselves  not  inferior  to  the  most  celebrated  captains 
of  antiquity.  In  actions  of  this  sort  chance  has  no  share,  and  does  not  cover 
any  oversights  that  are  committed.  Every  thing  is  conducted  and  carried 
on  by  the  prudence  of  the  general.  He  is  truly  the  soul  of  the  forces,  which 
neither  act  nor  move  but  by  his  direction.  He  sees  every  thing,  and  is 
present  every  where.  Nothing  escapes  his  vigilance  and  attention.  Orders 
are  seasonably  given,  and  seasonably  executed.  Contrivances,  stratagems, 
false  marches,  real  or  feigned  attacks,  encampments,  decampments ;  in  a 
word,  every  thing  depends  upon  him  alone. 

On  this  account,  the  reading  o  f  the  Greek  historians,  such  as  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  and  Polybius,  is  of  infinite  service  to  young  officers  ;  because 
those  historians,  who  were  also  excellent  commanders,  enter  into  all  the 
particulars  of  the  events  which  they  relate,  and  lead  the  readers,  as  it  were, 
by  the  hand,  through  all  the  sieges  and  battles  they  describe  ;  showing  them 
hy  the  example  of  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  and  by  a  kind  of  anti- 
cipated experience,  in  wliat  manner  war  is  to  be  carried  on.  Nor  is  it  only 
with  regard  to  military  exploits,  that  the  Grecian  history  affords  us  sucli 
excellent  models.  We  shall  there  tind  celebrated  legislators,  able  politi- 
cians, magistrates  born  for  government,  men  that  have  excelled  in  all  arts 
and  sciences,  philosophers  that  carried  their  enquiries  as  far  as  was  possible 
in  those  early  ages,  and  who  have  left  us  such  maxims  of  morality,  as  might 
put  many  Christians  to  the  blush. 

If  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  celebrated  in  history  may  serve  us  for 
models  in  the  totiduct  of  our  lives  ;  their  vices  and  fallings,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  no  less  proper  to  caution  and  instruct  us  :  and  the  strict  regard, 
which  an  historian  is  obliged  to  pay  to  truth,  will  not  allow  him  to  dissem- 
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bit'  the  latter,  through  fear  of  cclipsSn;?  the  lustre  of  the  former.  Nor  does 
what  1  here  advance  contradict  the  rule  laid  down  by  Plutarch,  on  the  same 
subject,  in  his  preface  to  the  life  of  Ciiiion.  He  requires,  that  the  illustrious 
actions  of  great  men  be  represented  in  their  full  light ;  but  as  to  the  faults, 
which  may  sometimes  escape  them  through  passion  or  surprise,  or  into  which 
they  may  be  drawn  by  the  necessity  of  affairs,  considering  them  rather  as  a 
certain  degree  of  perfection  wanting  to  their  virtue,  than  as  vices  or  crimes 
that  proceed  from  any  corruption  of  tlie  heart :  such  imperfections  as  tliese, 
he  would  have  the  historian,  out  of  compassion  to  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  which  produces  nothing  entirely  perfect,  content  himself  with 
touching  very  lightly  :  in  the  same  manner  as  an  able  painter ,  when  he  has 
a  fine  face  to  draw,  in  which  he  finds  some  little  blemish  or  defect,  does 
neither  entirely  suppress  it,  nor  think  himself  obliged  to  represent  it  with 
a  strict  exactness  ;  because  the  one  would  spoil  the  beauty  of  t!ie  picture, 
antl  the  other  would  destroy  the  likeness.  Tlie  very  comparison  Plutarch 
uses,  shows  that  he  speaks  only  of  slight  and  excusable  faults.  But  as  to 
actions  of  injustice,  violence,  and  brutality,  tiiey  ought  not  to  be  concealed 
nor  disguised  on  any  pretence;  nor  can  we  suppose,  that  thesame  pri\ili-ge 
should  ije allowed  in  history  as  in  painting,  wliich  invented  the  profile,  to 
represent  tlie  side  face  of  a  prince  wlio  had  lost  an  eye,  and  by  that  means 
ingeniously  concealed  so  disagreeable  a  deformity.  History,  the  most 
essential  rule  of  which  is  si'.icerity,  will  by  no  means  admit  of  such  indul- 
gences, as  indeed  would  deprive  it  of  its  greatest  advantage. 

Shame,  reproach,  infamy,  haired,  and  the  execrations  of  the  public, 
which  are  the  inseparable  attendants  en  criminal  and  brutal  actions,  are 
no  less  i)roper  to  excite  a  horror  for  vice,  than  the  glory,  which  perpetually 
attends  good  actions,  is  to  inspire  us  wi;h  the  love  of  virtue.  And  these, 
according  to  Tacitus,  are  the  two  ends  wliiih  every  historian  ought  to 
prrfpose  to  himself,  by  making  a  judicious  choice  of  wl'.at  is  most  extra- 
ordinary both  in  good  and  evil,  in  order  to  occasion  that  public  homage  to 
be  paid  to  virtue  which  is  justly  due  to  if,  and  to  create  the  greater  abhor- 
rence for  vice,  on  account  of  that  eternal  infamy  that  attends  it. 

The  history  wliich  I  am  writing  furnishes  but  too  n:uny  examples  of  the 
latter  sort.  With  respect  to  tlie  Persians,  it  will  appear,  by  what  is  said 
of  their  kings,  that  those  j)rinces  whose  power  has  no  other  bounds  than 
those  of  their  will,  often  abandon  themselves  to  all  tlieir  passions  ;  that 
nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  resist  the  illusions  of  a  man's  own  great- 
ness, and  the  flatteries  of  those  that  surround  him;  that  the  liberty  of 
gratifying  all  one's  desires,  and  of  doing  e\il  witii  inipuuity,  is  a  dangerous 
situation  ;  that  the  best  disjjositions  can  hardly  wiiiislaud  such  a  teuij)ta- 
tion  ;  that  even  after  having  begun  their  career  favourably,  they  are 
insensibly  corrupted  by  softness  and  effeminacy,  by  pride,  and  their  aver- 
sion to  sincere  counsels;  and  tlial  it  rarely  happens  they  are  wise  enough 
to  consider,  tliat,  when  they  find  themselves  exalted  above  all  laws  and 
restraints,  they  slaud  tin  n  most  in  need  of  moderation  and  wisdom,  both  in 
regard  to  tliemselves  and  others  ;  and  that  in  such  a  situation  they  ouglit  to 
be  doubly  wise  and  doubly  strong,  in  order  to  set  bounds  wiihin,  by  their 
reason,  to  a  power  that  has  none  v.  ithout. 

With  respect  to  the  Grecians,  the  Peloponnesian  war  will  show  the 
miserable  effects  of  their  intestine  divisions,  and  the  fatal  excesses  into 
which  they  Mere  led  by  their  thirst  of  dominion  ;  scenes  of  iojuslice,  ingra- 
titude, and  perfidy,  together  with  the  open  violation  of  treaties,  or  mean 
artifices  and  unworthy  tricks  to  elude  their  execution.  It  wiil  show,  how 
scandalously  the  Lacedseuicnians  and  Athenians  debased  themselves  to  the 
Barbarians,  in  order  to  beg  aids  of  money  from  them  :  how  shamefully  the 
great  deliverers  of  Greece  renounced  the  glory  of  all  their  past  labours  and 
exploits,  by  stooping  and  making  their  court  to  haughty  and  insolent  satra- 
pae,  and  by  going  successively,  with  a  kind  of  emulation,  to  implore  the 
protection  of  the  common  enemy,  whom  they  had  so  often  conquered  ;  and 
in  what  manner  they  employed  tlie  succo'.irs  they  obtained  from  them,  in 
oppressing  their  ancient  allies,  and  extending  their  own  territories  by  un- 
just and  violent  methods. 

On  both  sides  and  sometimes  in  the  same  pi  rscn,  we  shall  find  a  surpris- 
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ing  niixlure  of  good  ami  bad,  of  virtues  and  vices,  of  glorious  actions  and 
mean  sentiments ;  and  sometimes  perhaps,  we  shall  be  ready  to  ask  our- 
selves, whether  these  can  be  the  same,  persons  and  the  same  people,  of  whom 
such  different  things  are  related;  and  whether  it  be  possible,  that  such  a 
bright  and  shining  light,  and  such  thicli  clouds  of  smoke  and  darkness,  can 
proce'id  from  the  same  source  ? 

The  Persian  history  includes  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen 
years,  during  the  reigns  of  six  kings  of  Persia  :  Darius,  the  first  of  the 
name,  the  son  of  Hystaspes  ;  Xerxes  the  first;  Artaxerxes,  surnamed 
Longimanus  ;  Xerxes  the  second  ;  Sogdianus  (these  two  last  reigned  but  a 
Tery  little  time);  and  Darius  the  second,  commonly  called  Darius  Nothus. 
This  history  begins  at  the  year  of  the  world  3-iS3,  and  extends  to  the  year 
3600.  As  this  wholeperiod  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts,  I  shall 
also  divide  it  into  two  distinct  books. 

The  first  part,  which  consists  of  ninety  years,  extends  from  the  beginning 
of  the  reigu  of  Darius  the  first,  to  the  forty-second  year  of  Artaxerxes,  the 
same  year  in  which  the  Peloponnesian  war  began  ;  that  is,  from  the  year  of 
the  world  3483,  to  the  year  3573.  This  part  chiefly  contains  the  different 
enterprises  and  expeditions  of  the  Persians  against  Greece,  which  never 
produced  more  great  men  and  great  events,  nor  ever  displayed  more  con- 
spicuous or  more  solid  virtues.  Here  will  be  seen  the  famous  battles  of 
Marathon,  Thermopylae,  Artemisium,  Salamis,  Plataiae,  INIycale,  Euryrae- 
don,  &c.  Here  ihe  most  eminent  commanders  of  Greece  signalized  their 
courage  ;  Iwiltiades,  Leonidas,  Themistocles,  Avistides,  Cimoii,  Pausanias, 
Pericles,  Thucydides,  &c.  To  enable  the  reader  the  more  easily  to  recollect 
what  passed  within  this  space  of  time  among  the  Jews,  and  also  among  the 
Romans,  the  history  of  both  which  nations  is  entirely  foreign  to  that  of  the 
Persians  and  Greeks,  I  shall  here  set  down  in  few  words  the  principal 
epochus  relating  to  them. 

EPOCHAS    OF    THE   JEWISH    HISTORY. 

The  people  of  God  were  at  this  time  returned  from  their  Babylonish  cap- 
tivity to  Jerusalem,  under  the  conduct  of  Zerobabel.  Usher  is  of  opinion 
that  the  history  of  Esther  ought  to  be  placed  in  the  reign  of  Darius.  The 
Israelites,  under  the  shadow  of  this  prince's  protection,  and  animated  by 
the  earnest  exhortations  of  the  prophets  Haggai  and  Zarhariah,  did  at  last 
finish  the  building  of  the  temple,  which  had  been  interrupU;d  for  many  years 
by  the  cabals  of  their  enemies.  Artaxerxes  was  no  less  favourable  to  the 
Jews  than  Darius  :  he  first  of  all  sent  Ezra  to  Jerusalem,  who  restored  the 
public  worsiiip,  and  the  observation  of  the  law  ;  then  Neheniiali,  who  caused 
walls  to  be  built  round  the  city,  and  fortified  it  against  the  attacks  of  their 
iitighbours,  who  were  jealous  of  its  reviving  greatness.  It  is  thought  that 
]Malachi,the  last  of  the  prophets,  was  contemporary  with  Nehemiali,  or  that 
he  prophesied  not  long  after  him. 

Tills  interval  of  the  sacred  history  extends  from  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  to 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Notlius  ;  that  is  to  say,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  3485,  to  the  year  3581.  After  which  the  Scripture  is  entirely 
silent,  till  the  time  of  the  Maccabees. 

»  EPOCHAS    OF    THE    ROMAN    HISTORY. 

The  first  year  of  Darius  I.  was  the  •233d  of  the  building  of  Rome.  Tar- 
quin  the  Proud  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  about  ten  years  afterwards  was 
expelled,  when  the  consular  government  was  substituted  to  that  of  the  kings. 
In  the  succeeding  part  of  this  period  happened  the  war  against  Porsenna  ; 
the  creation  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  ;  Coriolanus's  retreat  among  the 
Volsci,  and  the  war  that  ensued  thereupon  ;  the  wars  of  the  Romans  against 
the  Latins,  the  Veientes,  the  Volsci,  and  other  neighbouring  nations  ;  the 
death  of  Virginia  under  the  Deceravirate  ;  the  disputes  between  the  people 
and  senate  about  marriages  and  the  consulship,  which  occasioned  the  creat- 
ing of  military  tribunes  instead  of  consuls.  This  period  of  time  terminates 
in  the  323d  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome. 

The  second  part,  which  consists  of  twenty-seven  years,  extends  from  the 
43d  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  to  the  death  of  Darius  Nothus  ;   thai 
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is,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3573,  to  the  year  3600,  It  contains  the  first 
nineteen  years  of  the  Peloponnt-sian  war,  which  continued  twenty-seven,  of 
which  Greece  and  Sicily  were  the  seat,  and  wherein  the  Greeks,  who  had 
before  triumphed  over  the  Barbarians,  turned  th(Mr  arms  against  each  other. 
Amon^  the  Athenians,  Pericles,  IV icias,  and  Alcibiades  ;  among  the  Lace- 
diEmonians,  Brasidas,  Gylippus,  and  Lysander,  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  most  extraordinary  manner. 

Rome  continues  to  be  agitated  by  different  disputes  between  the  senate 
and  the  people.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period,  and  abont  the  350th  year 
of  Rome,  the  Romans  formed  the  siege' of  Veji,  which  lasted  ten  years.  I 
have  already  observed,  that  eighty  years  after  the  t«king  of  Troy,  [A.  M. 
•2900.  Ant.  J.  C.  1 101..]  the  II<  raclidie,  that  is,  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
returned  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Laceda;- 
mon,  where  two  brothers,  Ejirysthenes  and  Procles,  sons  of  Aristodemus, 
reigned  jointly  together.  II.  rodotus  observes,  titat  these  two  brothers 
were,  during  their  whole  lives,  at  variance  ;  and  that  almost  all  their  de- 
scendants inherited  the  like  disposition  of  mutual  hatred  and  antipathy:  so 
true  it  is.  that  the  sovereign  power  will  admit  of  no  partnership,  and  that 
two  kings  will  always  be  too  many  for  one  king(!om!  However,  after  the 
death  of  these  two,  tlie  descendants  of  both  still  continued  to  sway  the  scep- 
tre . jointly ;  and  what  is  very  remarkable,  tliese  two  branches  subsisted  for 
near  nine  hundred  years,  from  the  return  of  the  Heraclida;  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, to  the  death  of  Cleomenes,  and  supplied  Sparta  with  kings  without 
interruption,  and  that  generally  in  a  regular  succession  from  father  to  son, 
especially  in  the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

THE    ORIGIN    AND    CONDITION    OF    THE    ELOT.i:,    OR    HELOTS. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  first  began  to  settle  in  Peloponnesus,  they  met 
with  great  opjiosition  fiom  the  iidiabitants  of  the  country,  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  subclae  one  after  another  by  force  of  arms,  or  received  into  their 
aliiauce  on  easy  and  equitable  terms,  with  the  imposition  of  a  small  tribute. 
Strabo  speaks  of  a  city  called  Elos,  not  far  from  Sparta,  which,  after  hav- 
ing submitted  to  the  yoke,  as  others  had  done,  revolted  openly,  and  refused 
to  pay  the  tribute.  Agis,  the  son  of  Eurysthenes,  newly  settled  in  the 
throne,  was  sensible  of  the  dangerous  tendency  of  this  first  revolt,  and  there- 
fore immediately  marched  wi'h  nn  army  against  them,  together  with  Sous, 
his  colleague.  They  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which,  after  a  pretty  long  re- 
sistance, was  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  prince  thought  it 
proper  to  make  such  an  example  of  them  as  should  intimidate  all  their 
neighbours,  and  deter  tliem  from  the  like  attempts,  and  yet  not  alienate  their 
minds  by  too  cruel  a  treatment;  for  which  reason  he  put  none  to  deatli. 
He  spared  the  lives  of  all  the  inliabitants,  but  at  the  same  time  deprived 
them  of  their  liberty,  and  reduced  them  all  to  a  state  of  slavery.  From 
thenceforward  they  were  employed  in  all  mean  and.  servile  offices,  andtreated 
with  extreme  rigour.  These  were  tlie  people  who  were  called  Elotse,  or 
Helots.  The  number  of  them  exceedingly  increased  in  process  of  time,  the 
LacedEemonians  giving  undoubtedly  the  same  name  to  all  the  people  whom 
tliey  reduced  to  the  same  condition  of  servitude.  As  they  themselves  were 
averse  to  labour,  and  entirely  addicted  to  war,  they  left  the  cultivation  of 
their  lands  to  these  slaves,  assigning  every  one  of  them  a  certain  portion  of 
ground,  the  produce  of  which  thej'  were  obliged  to  carry  every  year  to  their 
respective  masters,  who  endeavoured  by  all  sorts  of  ill  usage,  to  make  their 
yoke  more  grievous  and  insupportable.  This  was  certainly  very  bad  policy, 
and  could  only  tend  to  breed  a  vast  number  of  dangerous  enemies  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  state,  who  were  always  ready  to  take  arms  and  revolt  on 
every  occasion.  The  Romans  acted  more  prudently  ;  for  they  incorporated 
the  conquered  nations  into  their  state,  by  associating  them  into  the  freedom 
of  their  city,  and  thereby  converted  them  from  enemies  into  brethren  and 
fellow-citizens. 

LYCURGUS,    THE    I, ACEDiMONI AN    LAVTGIVEH. 

Eurytion,  or  Eurypon,  as  he  is  name<l  by  others,  succeeded  Sous.  In 
order  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  people,  and  render  his  government  agree- 
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able,  lie  thought  fit  to  recede  in  some  points  from  the  absolute  power  exer- 
cised by  the  kings  his  predecessors  :  this  rendered  his  name  so  dear  to  his 
subjects,  thai  all  liis  descendants  wer*',  from  him,  called  Eurytionida;.  But 
tliis  relaxation  gave  birth  to  horrible  confusion,  and  an  unbounded  licen- 
tiousness in  Sparta,  and  for  a  long  lime  occasioned  infinite  mischiefs.  The 
people  became  so  insolent,  that  nothing  could  restrain  them.  If  Eurytion's 
successors  attempted  to  recover  their  authority  by  force,  they  became 
odious  ;  and  if,  through  complaisance  or  weakness,  they  chose  to  dissemble, 
their  mildness  served  only  to  render  them  contemptible  ;  so  that  order  in  a 
manner  was  abolished,  and  the  laws  no  longer  regarded.  These  confusions 
hastened  the  death  of  Lycurgus's  father,  whose  name  was  Eunoraus,  and 
who  was  killed  in  an  insurrection.  Polydectes,  his  eldest  son  and  successor, 
dying  soon  after  without  children,  every  body  expected  Lycurgus  Mould 
have  been  king.  And  indeed  he  was  so  in  effect,  as  long  as  the  pregnancy 
of  his  brother's  wife  was  uncertain  ;  but  as  soon  as  that  was  manifest,  he 
declared  that  the  kingdom  belonged  to  her  child,  in  case  it  proved  a  son  : 
and  from  that  moment  he  took  upon  himself  the  administration  of  thegovem- 
nient,  as  guardian  to  his  unborn  nephew,  under  the  title  of  Prodicos,  which 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Lacedaimonians  to  tiie  guardians  of  their  kings. 
When  the  child  was  born,  Lycurgus  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  cried  out  to 
the  company  that  was  present,  '  Behold,  my  lords  of  Sparta,  your  new-born 
king!'  and  at  the  same  time,  he  put  the  infant  into  the  king's  scat,  and 
named  him  Charilaus,  because  of  the  joy  the  people  expressed  upon  occasion 
of  his  birth.  The  reader  will  6nd,  in  the  first  volume  of  this  history,  all 
that  relates  to  the  history  of  Lycurgus,  the  reformation  he  made,  and  the 
excellent  laws  he  established  in  Sparta.  Agesilaus  was  at  this  time  king  in 
the  elder  branch  of  the  family. 

WAR    BETWEEN    THE    ARGIVES    AND    THE    LACEDAEMONIANS. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween the  Argives  and  LacedsEraonians,  on  account  of  a  little  country,  called 
Thyrea,  that  lay  upon  the  confines  of  the  two  states,  and  to  which  each  of 
them  pretended  a  right.  When  the  two  armies  were  ready  to  engage,  it  was 
agreed  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  spare  the  efi'usion  of  blood,  that  the  quarrel 
should  be  decided  by  three  hundred  of  the  bravest  men  chosen  from  their 
respective  armies  ;  and  that  the  land  in  question  should  become  the  pro- 
perty of  the  victorious  party.  To  leave  the  combatants  more  room  to  engage, 
the  two  armies  retired  to  some  distanee.  Those  generous  champions  then, 
•who  had  all  the  courage  of  two  mighty  armies,  boldly  advanced  towards 
each  other,  and  fought  with  so  much  resolution  and  fury,  that  the  whole 
number,  except  three  men,  two  on  the  side  of  the  Argives,  and  one  on  tiiat 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  lay  dead  upon  the  spot;  and  only  the  night  parted 
them.  The  two  Argives,  looking  upon  themselves  as  the  conquerors,  made 
■what  haste  they  could  to  Argos  to  carry  the  news  ;  the  single  Lacedaemo- 
nian, Othryades  by  name,  instead  of  retiring,  stripped  the  dead  bodies  of 
the  Argives,  and  carrying  tlieir  arms  into  the  Laceda;monian  camp,  conti- 
nued in  his  post.  The  next  day  the  two  armies  returned  to  the  field  of 
battle.  Both  sides  laid  equal  claim  to  the  victory:  the  Argives  because 
they  had  more  of  their  champions  left  alive  than  the  enemy  had  ;  the  Lace- 
daemonians because  the  two  Argives  that  remained  alive  had  fled  ;  whereas 
their  single  soldier  had  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle,  and  had 
carried  off  the  spoils  of  the  enemy  :  in  short  they  could  not  determine  the 
dispute  without  coming  to  another  engagement.  Here  fortune  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  little  territory  of  Tiiyrea  was  the 
prize  of  their  victory.  But  Othryades,  not  able  to  bear  the  tlioughts  of 
surviving  his  brave  companions,  or  of  enduring  the  sight  of  Sparta  after 
their  death,  killed  himself  on  the  same  field  of  battle  where  they  had  fought, 
resolving  to  have  one  fate  and  tomb  with  them. 

WARS    BETWEEN    THE    MESSENIANS    AND    L  ACED.EMONIANS. 

There  were  no  less  than  three  several  wars  between  the  Alessenians  and 
Lacedaemonians,  all  of  them  very  fierce  and  bloody.     Mcssenia  was  a  coun- 
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try  in  Peloponnesus,  towards  the  west,  and  not  "far  from  Sparla:    it  was  of 
considerable  strength,  and  was  governed  by  its  own  kings. 

THE    FIRST    MESSENIAN    WAR. 

[A.  M.  3261.  Ant.  J.  C.  743.]— The  first  Mcssenian  war  lasted  twenty 
years,  and  broke  out  the  second  year  of  the  ninth  Olympiad.  The  Lacedse- 
monians  pretended  to  have  received  several  considerable  injuries  from  the 
Messenians,  and  among  others,  that  of  having  had  their  daughters  ravished 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Messenia,  when  they  went,  according  to  custom,  to  a 
temple  that  stood  on  the  borders  of  the  two  nations  ;  as  also  that  of  the 
murder  of  Telecles,  their  king,  which  was  a  consequence  of  the  former 
outrage.  Probably  a  desire  of  extending  their  dominion,  and  of  seizing  a 
territory  which  lay  so  convenient  for  them,  might  be  the  true  cause  of  the 
war.  i3ut  be  that  as  it  may,  the  war  broke  out  in  the  reign  of  Polydorus 
and  Theopompus,  kings  of  Sparta,  at  the  time  when  the  office  of  Archons  at 
Athens  was  still  decennial. 

Euphaes,  the  thirteenth  descendant  from  Hercules,  was  then  king  of  MeS' 
senia.  He  gave  the  command  of  his  army  to  Cleonnis.  The  I/acedamonians 
opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Amphea,  a  small,  inconsiderable  city, 
which,  however,  they  thought  would  suit  them  very  well,  as  a  place  for 
military  stores.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  put 
to  the  sword.  This  first  blow  served  only  to  animate  the  Messenians,  by 
showing  them  what  they  were  to  expect  from  the  enemy,  if  they  did  not 
defend  themselves  with  vigour.  The  LacidEemonians,  on  tlieir  part,  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms,  nor  to  return  to  Sparta, 
till  they  had  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  cities  and  lands  belonging 
to  the  Messenians  :  so  much  did  they  rely  upon  their  strength  and  valour. 

Two  battles  were  fought,  wherein  the  loss  was  nearly  equal  on  both 
sides.  But  after  the  second,  the  JNIessenians  suffered  extremely  through  the 
want  of  provisions,  which  occasioned  a  great  desertion  in  their  troops,  and 
at  last  brought  a  pestilence  among  them. 

Hereupon  they  consulted  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  directed  them,  in 
order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  to  offer  up  a  virgin  of  the  royal 
blood  in  sacrifice.  Aristomenes.  who  was  of  the  race  of  the  Epytides, 
offered  his  own  daughter.  The  Messenians  then  considering,  that  if  they 
left  garrisons  in  all  their  towns,  they  should  extremely  weaken  their  army, 
resolved  to  abandon  them  all,  except  Ilhome,  a  little  place  seated  on  the 
top  of  a  hill  of  the  same  name,  about  which  they  encamped  and  fortified 
themselves.  In  this  situation  were  seven  years  spent,  during  which 
nothing  passed  but  slight  skirmishes  on  both  sides,  the  Lacedaemonians  not 
daring  in  all  that  time  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  battle. 

Indeed,  they  almost  despaired  of  being  able  to  reduce  them :  nor  was 
there  any  thing  but  the  obligation  of  the  oath,  by  which  they  had  bound 
themselves,  that  made  them  continue  so  burthensome  a  war.  What  gave 
them  the  greatest  uneasiness,  was,  their  apprehehsion,  lest  their  absence 
from  their  wives  for  so  many  years,  an  absence  which  might  still  continue 
many  more,  should  destroy  their  families  at  home,  and  leave  Sparta  des- 
titute of  citizens.  To  prevent  this  misfortune,  they  sent  home  such  of  their 
soldiers  as  were  come  to  the  array  since  tlie  foreraentioned  oath  had  been 
taken,  and  made  no  scruple  of  prostituting  their  v/ives  to  their  embraces. 
The  children  that  sprung  from  this  unlawful  intercourse,  were  called 
Partheniee,  a  name  given  them  to  denote  the  infamy  of  their  birth.  As 
soon  as  they  were  grown  up,  not  being  able  to  endure  such  an  opprobrious 
distinction,  they  banished  themselves  from  Sparta  with  one  consent,  and 
under  the  conduct  of  Phalantus,  went  and  settled  at  Tarentum  in  Italy,  after 
driving  out  the  ancient  inhabitants. 

At  last,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  war,  which  was  the  thirteenth  of 
Euphaes's  reign,  a  fierce  and  bloody  battle  was  fought  near  Ithome.  Eu- 
phaes's  pierced  through  the  battalions  of  Theopompus  wtth  too  much  heat 
and  precipitation  for  a  king.  He  there  received  a  multitude  of  wounds, 
several  of  which  were  mortal.  He  fell,  and  seemed  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
Whereupon,  wonderful  efforts  of  courage  were  exerted  on  botli  sides  ;  by 
the  one  to  carry  off  the  king;    by  the  other  to  save  him.     Cleonnis  killed 
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eight  Spartans,  who  were  dragging  him  along,  and  spoiled  them  of  their 
arms,  which  he  committed  to  the  custody  of  some  of  his  soldiers.  He  him- 
self received  several  wounds,  all  in  the  fore  part  of  his  body,  which  was  a 
certain  proof  that  lie  had  never  turned  his  back  upon  his  enemies.  Aristo- 
menes,  fighting  on  the  same  occasion,  and  for  the  same  end,  killed  five 
Lacedsemonlans,  whose  spoils  he  likewise  carried  off,  without  receiving  any 
wound.  In  short,  the  king  was  saved  and  carried  off  by  the  Messenians  ; 
and,  all  mangled  and  bloody  as  he  was,  he  expressed  great  joy  that  he  had 
not  been  worsted.  Aristomenes,  after  the  battle  was  over,  met  Cleonnis, 
who,  by  reason  of  his  wounds,  could  neither  walk  by  himself,  nor  with  the 
assistance  of  those  that  lent  him  their  hands.  He  therefore  took  him  upon 
his  shoulders,  without  quitting  his  arms,  and  carried  him  to  the  camp.  As 
soon  as  they  had  applied  the  first  dressing  to  the  wounds  of  the  king  of 
Messenia  and  of  his  officers,  there  arose  a  new  contention  among  the  Mes- 
senians, that  was  pursued  with  as  much  warmth  as  the  former,  but  was  of  a 
very  different  kind,  and  yet  the  consequence  of  the  other.  The  affair  iu 
question  was,  the  adjudging  the  prize  of  glory  to  him  that  had  signalized 
his  valour  most  in  the  late  engagement.  It  was  a  custom  among  them, 
which  had  long  been  established,  publicly  to  proclaim,  after  a  bailie,  the 
name  of  the  man  that  had  showed  the  greatest  courage.  Nothing  coidd  be 
more  proper  to  animate  the  officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire  them  with  reso- 
lution and  intrepidity,  and  to  stifle  the  natural  itppreliension  of  death  and 
danger.  Two  illustrious  cham])ions  entered  ll\e  lists  on  this  occasion, 
namely,  Cleonnis  and  Aristomenes. 

The  king,  notwithstanding  his  weak  condition,  attended  by  the  principal 
officers  of  his  army,  presided  in  the  council,  where  this  important  dispute 
was  to  be  decided.  Each  competitor  pleaded  his  own  cause.  Cleonnis 
founded  his  pretensions  upon  the  great  number  of  the  enemies  he  had  slain, 
and  upon  the  multitude  of  wounds  he  had  received  in  the  action,  wliich  were 
so  many  undoubted  testimonies  of  the  courage  with  which  he  had  faced  both 
death  and  danger;  whereas  the  condition  in  which  Aristomenes  came  out  of 
the  engagement,  without  hurt  and  without  wound,  seemed  to  show,  lliat  he 
had  been  very  careful  of  his  own  person,  or  at  most  could  only  prove  that 
he  had  been  more  fortunate,  but  not  more  brave  or  courageous,  than  liim- 
self.  And  as  to  his  having  carried  him  on  his  shoulders  into  the  camp,  that 
action  indeed  might  serve  to  prove  the  strength  of  his  body,  but  notiiing 
further  ;  and  the  thing  In  dispute  at  this  time,  says  he,  is  not  strength  but 
valour. 

The  only  thing  Aristomenes  was  reproached  for,  was,  his  not  being 
wounded;  therefore  he  confined  himself  to  tiiat  point.  'I  am,'  says  he, 
'called  fortunate,  because  1  have  escaped  from  t!ie  battle  without  wounds. 
If  that  were  owing  to  my  cowardice,  I  sliould  deserve  another  epithet  than 
that  of  fortunate  ;  and  instead  of  being  admilled  to  dispute  the  prize,  ought 
to  undergo  the  rigour  of  the  laws  tiiat  punish  cowards.  But  wliat  is  objected 
to  me  as  a  crime,  is  in  truth  my  greatest  glory.  For,  if  my  enemies,  asto- 
nished at  my  valour,  durst  not  venture  to  attack  or  oppose  me,  it  is  no  small 
degree  of  merit  that  I  made  them  fear  me  ;  or  if,  whilst  they  engaged  me, 
I  had  at  the  same  time  strength  to  cut  them  in  pieces,  and  skill  to  guard 
against  their  attacks,  I  must  then  have  been  at  o.ice  bolh  valiant  and  prudent. 
For  whoever,  in  the  midst  of  an  engagement,  can  expose  himself  to  (hingers 
with  caution  and  security,  shows,  that  he  excels  at  the  same  time  both  in 
the  virtues  of  the  mind  and  the  body.  As  for  courage,  no  man  living  can 
reproach  Cleonnis  with  any  want  of  it ;  but  for  his  honour's  sake,  1  am 
sorry  that  he  should  apj)car  to  want  gratitude.' 

After  the  conclusion  of  these  harangues,  the  question  was  put  to  the  vote. 
The  whole  array  is  in  suspense,  and  impatiently  waits  for  the  decision.  No 
dispute  could  be  so  warm  and  interesting  as  this.  It  is  not  a  competition 
for  gold  or  silver,  but  solely  for  honour.  The  proper  reward  of  virtue  is 
pure  disinterested  glory.  Here  the  judges  are  unsuspected.  Tlie  actions 
of  the  competitors  still  speak  for  them.  It  is  the  kins  himself,  surrounded 
with  his  officers,  who  presides  and  adjudges.  A  whole  army  are  the  wit- 
nesses. The  field  of  battle  is  a  tribunal  without  partiality  and  cabal.  In 
short,  all  the  votes  concurred  in  favour  of  Aristomenes,  and  adjudged  him 
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Ihc  prize.  Euphaos  dii'il  not  many  days  after  the  decision  of  this  affair. 
He  had  reigned  thirteen  years,  and  during  all  tliat  time  had  been  engaged 
in  v.ar  with  the  Laceda;monians.  As  he  died  without  children,  he  left  the 
Messeniaiis  at  liberty  lo  choose  liis  successor.  Cleonnis  and  Damis  were 
candidates  in  opposition  to  Aristonienes  ;  but  he  was  elected  king  in  pre- 
ference to  them.  When  he  was  on  the  throne,  he  did  not  scruple  to  confer 
on  liis  two  rivals  the  principal  offices  of  the  siate  :  all  strongly  attached  to 
the  p"blic  good,  even  more  than  to  their  own  glory  ;  competitors,  but  not 
enemies  ;  these  great  men  were  actuated  by  a  zeal  for  their  country,  and 
were  neither  friends  nor  adversaries  to  one  another,  but  for  its  preservation. 
In  this  relation,  I  have  followed  the  opinion  of  the  late  Monsieur  Boivin 
the  elder,  and  have  made  use  of  his  learned  dissertation  upon  a  fragment  of 
Diodorus  Sioiilus  which  th.e  world  was  little  acquainted  with.  He  supposes, 
and  proves  in  it,  that  the  king  spoken  of  in  that  fragment  is  Euphaes  ;  and 
that  Aristomenes  is  th.e  same  that  Pausanias  calls  Aristodemus,  according 
to  tlie  custom  of  the  ancients,  who  were  often  called  by  two  different  names. 
Aristomenes,  otherwise  called  Arlstoilemus,  reigned  near  seven  years,  and 
was  equally  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  subjects.  The  war  still  continued 
all  this  time.  Towards  the  end  of  his  reign  he  beat  the  Lacedicmonians, 
took  their  king  Theopompus,  and,  in  honour  of  Jupiter  Ithome,  sacrificed 
three  hundred  of  them,  among  whom  their  ki^g  was  the  principal  victim. 
Shortly  after,  Aristodemus  sacrificed  himself  upon  the  tomb  of  his  daugh- 
ter, in  conformity  to  the  answer  of  an  oracle.  Damis  was  his  successor, 
but  without  taking  upon  him  the  title  of  king. 

After  his  death,  the  Messenians  never  had  any  success  in  their  affairs,  but 
found  themselves  in  a  very  wretched  and  hopeless  condition.  Being  reduced 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  utterly  destitute  of  pro\isions,  they  abandoned 
Ithome,  and  fled  to  such  of  their  allies  as  were  nearest  to  them.  The  city 
was  immediately  razed,  and  the  other  part  of  the  country  submitted.  They 
were  made  to  engage  by  oath  never  to  forsake  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  never  to  revolt  from  them  ;  a  very  useless  precaution,  only  pro- 
per to  make  them  add  the  guilt  of  perjury  to  their  rebellion.  Their  new 
masters  imposed  no  tribute  upon  them  ;  but  contented  themselves  with 
obliging  them  to  bring  to  the  Spartan  market  one  half  of  the  corn  they 
should  reap  every  harvest.  It  was  likewise  stipulated  that  the  Messenians, 
both  men  avui  women,  should  attend,  in  niourning,  the  funerals  of  the  kings 
the  chief  citizens  of  Sparta;  which  the  Lacedaemonians  probably  looked 
upon  as  a  mark  of  dependence,  and  as  a  kind  of  liomage  paid  to  their  nation. 
[A.  M.  3.;'S1.  Ant.  J.  C.  7-23.] — Thus  ended  the  first  Messeniau  war,  after 
having  lasted  twenty  years. 

THE    SECOND    MESSEMAN    WAR. 

The  lenity  with  which  the  Lacedseraonians  treated  the  Messenians  at  first, 
was  of  no  long  duration.  When  once  tliey  foujid  the  whole  country  had 
submitted,  and  tliought  the  jieople  incapable  of  giving  them  any  further 
trouble,  they  returned  to  their  natural  character  of  insolence  and  haughti- 
ness, that  oftpu  dt'generated  into  cruelty,  and  sometimes  even  into  ferocity. 
Instead  of  treating  the  vanquished  with  kindness,  as  friends  and  allies,  and 
endeavouring  by  gentle  methods  to  win  those  whom  they  had  subdued  by 
force,  they  seemed  intent  upon  nothing  but  aggravating  their  joke,  and 
making  them  feel  the  whole  weight  of  subjection.  Th?y  laid  heavy  taxes 
upon  them,  delivered  them  up  lu  the  avarice  of  the  collectors  of  those  taxes, 
gave  no  ear  to  their  eomplatnls,  rendered  them  no  justice,  treated  them  with 
contempt  like  vile  slaves,  and  conitnitted  the  most  heinous  outrages  against 
them. 

Man,  who  is  born  for  liberty,  can  never  reconcile  himself  to  servitude  : 
the  most  gentle  slavery  exasperates,  and  provokes  him  to  rebel.  What 
could  be  expected  then  from  so  cruel  a  one  as  tliat  under  wiiich  the  Messe- 
nians groaned?  After  having  endured  it  wiih  great  uneasiness  near  forty 
years,  they  resolved  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  to  recover  their  ancient 
liberty.  This  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  twenty-third  Olympiad  :  [A.M. 
3320.  Aut.  J.  C.  C8t.]  tlie  ollic'e  of  archon  at  Athens  was  thexi  m;ule  innual  ; 
and  Anaxander  and  Anaxidanuii  reigned  at  Sp  irla. 
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The  Mcssenlans'  first  care  was  to  strengthen  themselves  by  the  alliance 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  These  they  found  well  inclined  to  enter  into 
their  views,  as  very  agreeable  to  their  own  interests.  For  it  was  not  with- 
out jealousy  and  apprehensions,  that  they  saw  so  powerful  a  city  rising  up 
in  the  midst  of  them,  which  manifestly  seemed  to  aim  at  extending  her  do- 
minion over  all  the  rest.  The  people  therefore  of  Elis,  the  Argives  and 
Sicyonians,  declared  for  the  Messt-nians.  But  before  their  forces  were 
joined,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Messenians. 
Aristomenes,  the  second  of  that  name,*  was  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  He 
■was  a  commander  of  intrepid  courage,  and  of  great  abilities  in  war.  Tlie 
Lacedaemonians  were  beaten  in  this  Bngagement.  Aristomenes,  to  give  the 
enemy  at  first  an  advantageous  opinion  of  his  bravery,  knowing  what  influ- 
ence it  has  on  the  success  of  future  enterprises,  boldly  ventured  to  enter  into 
Sparta  by  night,  and  upon  the  gate  of  the  temple  of  Minerva,  surnamed 
Chalcioecos,  to  hang  up  a  jihicld,  on  which  was  an  inscription,  signifying, 
that  it  was  a  present  offered  by  Aristomenes  to  the  goddess,  out  of  the  spoils 
of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

This  bravado  did  in  reality  astonish  the  Lacedaemonians.  But  they  were 
still  more  alarnu"d  at  the  formidable  league  that  was  formed  against  them. 
The  Delpliic  oracle,  which  they  consulted,  in  order  to  know  by  what  means 
they  should  be  successful  in  this  war,  directed  them  to  send  to  Athens  for  a 
commander,  and  to  submit  to  his  counsel  and  conduct.  This  was  a  very 
mortifying  step  to  so  haughty  a  city  as  Sparta.  But  the  fear  of  incurring 
the  god's  di!»pleasure  by  a  direct  disobedience,  prevailed  over  all  otiier 
considerations.  They  sent  an  embassy  therefore  to  the  Athenians.  The 
people  of  Athens  were  somewhat  perplexed  at  the  request.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  Lacedsemonlans  at  war  with  their 
neighbours,  and  were  far  from  desiring  to  furnish  them  with  a  good  general : 
on  the  other,  they  were  afraid  also  of  disobeying  the  god.  To  extricate 
themselves  out  of  this  difficulty,  they  offered  tlie  Lacedaemonians  Tyrfajus. 
He  was  a  poet  by  profession,  and  had  something  original  in  the  turn  of  his 
mind,  and  disagreeable  in  his  person  ;  for  he  was  lame.  Notwithstanding 
these  defects,  the  Lacedaemonians  received  him  as  a  general  sent  them  by 
Heaven  itself.  Their  success  did  not  at  first  answer  their  expectation,  for 
they  lost  three  battles  successively. 

The  kings  of  Sparta,  discouraged  by  so  many  disappointments,  and  out  of 
all  hopes  of  better  success  for  the  future,  were  absolutely  bent  upon  return- 
ing to  Sparta,  and  marching  home  again  with  their  forces.  Tyrtaeus 
opposed  this  design  very  warmly,  and  at  length  brought  them  over  to  his 
opinion.  He  addressed  the  troops,  and  repeated  to  them  some  verses  he 
had  made  with  that  intention,  and  on  which  he  had  bestowed  great  pains 
and  application.  He  first  endeavoured  to  co.iifortthem  for  their  past  losses, 
which  he  imputed  to  no  fault  of  theirs,  but  only  to  ill  fortune,  or  to  fate, 
which  no  human  wisdom  can  surmount.  He  then  represented  to  them,  how 
shameful  it  would  be  for  Spartans  to  fly  from  an  enemy  ;  and  how  glorious 
it  would  be  for  them  rather  to  perish  sword  in  hand,  if  it  was  so  decreed  by 
fate,  in  fighting  for  their  country.  Then,  as  if  all  danger  was  vanished,  and 
the  gods,  fully  satisfied  and  appeased  with  their  late  calamities,  were  en- 
tirely turned  to  their  side,  he  set  victory  before  their  eyes  as  present  and 
certain,  and  as  if  she  herself  were  inviting  them  to  battle.  All  the  ancient 
authors,  who  have  made  any  mention  of  the  style  and  character  of  Tyrtaeus's 
poetry,  observe,  that  it  was  full  of  a  certain  fire,  ardour,  and  enthusiasm, 
that  enflamed  the  minds  of  men,  that  exalted  them  above  themselves,  that 
inspired  them  with  something  generous  and  martial,  that  extinguished  all 
fear  and  apprehension  of  danger  or  death,  and  made  them  wholly  intent 
upon  the  preservation  of  their  country  and  their  own  glory. 

Tyrtaeus's  verses  had  really  this  effect  on  the  soldiers  upon  this  occasion, 
"yhey  all  desired,  with  one  voice,  to  march  against  the  enemy.  Being  be- 
come indifferent  as  to  their  lives,  they  had  no  thoughts  but  to  secure  them- 
selves the  honour  of  a  burial.      To  this  end  they  all  tied  strings  round  their 

*  According  to  several  historians,  there  was  another  Aristomenes  in  the 
first  Mcssenian  war. — Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  378. 
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light  arms,  on  wliich  were  inscribed  their  own  and  their  fathers'  names, 
that,  if  they  chanced  to  be  killed  in  the  battle,  and  to  haTe  their  faces  so 
altered  through  time,  or  accidents,  as  not  to  be  distinguishable,  it  might 
certainly  be  known  who  each  of  them  was  by  these  marks.  Soldiers 
determined  to  die  are  very  valiant.  This  appeared  in  the  battle  that  ensued. 
It  was  very  bloody,  the  victory  being  a  long  time  disputed  on  both  sides  ; 
but  at  last  the  jNIessenians  gave  way.  When  Tyrtseus  went  afterwards  to 
Sparta,  he  was  received  with  the  greatest  marks  of  distinction,  and  incor- 
porated into  the  body  of  citizens. 

The  gaining  of  this  battle  did  rot  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had  already, 
lasted  three  years.  Aristomenes,  having  assembled  the  remains  of  his 
army,  retired  to  tiie  top  of  a  mountain,  of  difilcuU  access,  which  was  called 
Ira.  The  conquerors  attempted  to  carry  the  place  by  assault,  but  that  bravo 
prince  defended  iiimself  there  for  the  space  of  eleven  years,  and  performed 
tlie  most  extraordinary  actions  of  valour.  lie  was  at  last  obliged  to  quit  it, 
only  by  surprise  and  treachery,  after  having  defended  it  like  a  lion.  Such 
of  the  Messenians  as  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacedemonians  on  this  occa- 
sion, were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the  Helots.  The  rest,  seeing  their 
country  ruined,  went  and  sellled  at  Zancle.  a  city  in  Sicily,  wiiich  after- 
wards'took  its  name  from  this  jjcople,  and  was  called  Messana  ;  the  same 
place  as  is  called  at  this  dav  Messina.  Aristomenes,  after  having  conducted 
one  of  his  daughters  to  Rhodes,  whom  he  had  civen  in  marriage  to  the  tyrant 
of  tliat  place,  thought  of  passing  on  to  Sardis,  to  remain  with  Ardys,.king 
of  the  I>ydians,  or  to  Ecbatana,  with  Phraortes,  king  of  the  Medes ;  but 
death  prevented  llie  execution  of  all  his  designs. 

The  second  Messenian  war  was  of  fourteen  years*  duration,  and  ended  the 
first  year  of  the  twenty-seventh  Olympiad.— [A.  M.  3334.  Ant.  J.  C.  070.]-r- 
There  was  a  third  war  between  these  people  and  the  Lacedsmonians,  which 
began  I)olh  at  the  time,  and  on  tlie  occasion,  of  a  great  earthquake  that 
happened  at  Sparta.     We  shall  speak  of  this  war  in  its  place. 

The  history,  of  which  it  remains  for  me  to  treat  in  this  work,  is  tliat  of 
tlie  successors  of  Alexander,  and  comprehends  the  space  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-three  years;  from  the  death  of  that  monarch,  and  the  commencement 
of  the  rei^n  of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus  in  Egypt,  to  the  death  of  Cleopatra 
wlicn  that  kinsjdom  became  a  Roman  province,  under  the  emperor  Augustus. 
The  history  will  present  to  our  view  a  series  of  all  the  crimes  %yhich  usually 
arise  from  "inordinate  ambition  ;  scenes  of  jealousy  and  perfidy,  treason, 
ingratitude,  and  flagrant  abuses  of  sovereign  power  ;  cruelty,  impiety,  an 
utter  oblivion  of  the  natural  sentiments  of  probity  and  hon<)>ir,  witii  the 
violation  of  all  laws  human  and  divine,  will  rise  before  us.  We  shall  bo- 
hold  nothing  but  fatal  dissensions,  destructive  wars  and  dreadful  revolutions. 
ISIen,  originally  friends,  brought  up  together,  and  natives  of  the  same  coun- 
try, companions  in  the  same  dangers,  and  instruments  in  the  accomplishment 
of  the  same  exploits  and  victories,  will  conspire  to  tear  in  pieces  the  empire 
they  had  all  concurred  to  form  at  the  expense  of  their  blood.  We  shall  see 
the  captains  of  Alexander  sacrifice  the  mother,  the  wives,  the  brother,  and 
sisters,  of  that  prince,  to  their  own  ambition  ;  without  sparing  even  those 
to  whom  they  themselves  either  owed,  or  gave  life.  We  slmll  no  longer 
behold  those  glorious  times  of  Greece,  tliat  were  once  so  productive  of 
great  men  and  great  examples  ;  or,  if  we  should  happen  to  discover  some 
traces  and  remains  of  them,  they  will  only  resemble  the  gleams  of  ligiiining 
that  shoot  along  in  a  rapid  tract,  and  attract  attention  only  in  consequence 
of  the  profound  darkness  that  precedes  and  follows  them. 

I  acknowledge  myself  to  be  sufficiently  sensible  how  much  a  writer  is  to 
be  pitied,  for  being  obliged  to  represent  human  nature  in  such  colours  and 
lineaments  as  dishonour  her,  and  which  cannot  fail  of  inspiring  disgust,  and 
a  secret  affliction  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  made  spectators  of  such  a 
picture.  History  loses  whatever  is  most  interesting  and  most  capable  of 
conveying  pleasure  and  instruction,  when  she  can  only  produce  those  effects 
by  inspiring  the  mind  with  horror  for  criminal  actions,  and  by  a  represen- 
tation of  the  calamities  whicli  nsually  succeed  them,  and  are  to  be  considered 
as  their  just  punishment.  It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  reader 
for  any  considerable  time,  on  objects  which  only  raise  his  in'Jign:itiou  :  and 
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it  would  be  affronting  hira,  to  seem  desirous  of  dissuading  fiim  from  tlic 
excess  of  inordinate  passions,  of  which  he  conceives  himself  incapable. 
How  is  it  possible  to  diffuse  any  interest  through  a  narration,  which  has 
nothing  to  offer  but  a  uniform  series  of  vices  ami  great  crimes  ;  and  wliich 
makes  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  particular  detail  of  the  actions  and  charac- 
ters of  men  born  for  the  calamity  of  the  human  race,  and  whose  very  name 
should  not  be  transmitted  to  posterity  ?  It  may  even  be  thought  dangerous, 
to  familiarize  the  minds  of  the  generality  of  man  kind  to  uninterrupted  scenes 
of  too  successful  iniquity;  and  to  be  particular  in  describing  the  unjust 
success  which  waited  on  those  illustrious  criminals,  the  long  duration  of 
whose  prosperity  being  frequently  attended  with  the  privileges  and  rewards 
of  virtue,  may  be  thought  an  imputation  on  Providence,  by  persons  of  weak 
understandings. 

This  history,  which  seems  likely  to  prove  very  disagreeable,  from  the 
reasons  1  have  just  mentioned,  will  become  more  so  from  the  obscurity  and 
confusion  in  which  the  several  transactions  will  be  involved,  and  which  it 
■will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  remedy.  Ten  or  twelve  of  Alexander's 
captains  were  engaged  in  a  course  of  hostilities  against  each  other,  for  the 
partition  of  his  empire  after  his  death  ;  and  to  secure  to  themselves  some 
portion  greater  or  less,  of  that  vast  body.  Sometimes  feigned  friends, 
sometimes  declared  enemies,  they  are  continually  forming  different  parties 
and  leagues,  which  are  to  subsist  no  longer  than  is  consistent  with  the 
interest  of  each  individual.  Macedonia  changed  its  master  five  or  six  times 
in  a  very  short  space ;  by  what  means  then  can  order  and  perspicuity  be 
preserved,  in  so  prodigious  a  variety  of  events  that  are  perpetually  crossing 
and  breaking  in  upon  each  other  ? 

Besides  which,  I  am  no  longer  supported  by  any  ancient  authors  capable 
of  conducting  me  through  this  darkness  and  confusion.  Diodorus  will 
.  entirely  abandon  me,  after  having  been  my  guide  for  some  time;  and  no 
other  historian  will  appear  to  take  his  place.  No  proper  series  of  affairs 
will  remain  :  the  several  events  are  not  to  .be  disposed  into  any  regular 
connection  with  each  other  :  nor  will  it  be  possible  to  point  out  either  the 
motives  to  the  resolutions  formed,  or  the  proper  character  of  the  principal 
actors  in  this  scene  of  obscurity.  I  think  myself  happy  when  Polybius,  or 
Plutarch,  lend  me  their  assistance.  In  my  account  of  Alexander's  succes- 
sors, who.se  transactions  are  perhaps  the  most  complicated  arid  perplexed 
part  of  ancient  history,  Usher,  Prideaux,  and  Vaillant,  will  he  my  usual 
guides  ;  and  on  many  occasions  I  shall  only  transcribe  from  Prideaux  ;  but 
■with  all  these  aids,  I  shall  not  promise  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  this 
history  as  I  could  desire. 

After  a  war  of  more  than  twenty  years,  the  number  of  the  principal  com- 
petitors was  reduced  to  four  :  Ptolemy,  Cassandcr,  Seleucus,  and  Lysima- 
chus  ;  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  divided  into  four  fixed  kingdoms, 
agreeably  to  the  prediction  of  Daniel,  by  a  solemn  treaty  concluded  between 
the  parties.  Three  of  these  kingdoms,  Egypt,  Macedon,  Syria  or  Asia, 
will  have  a  regular  succession  of  monarchs,  sufficiently  clear  and  distinct ; 
but  the  fourth,  which  comprehended  Thrace,  with  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia, 
and  some  neighbouring  provinces,  will  suffer  a  number  of  variations.  As 
the  kingdom  of  Egypt  was  that  which  was  subject  to  the  fewest  changes, 
because  Ptolemy,  who  was  established  there  as  governor,  at  the  death  of 
Alexander,  retained  the  possession  of  it  ever  after,  and  left  it  to  his  poste- 
rity ;  we  shall  therefore  consider  this  prince  as  the  basis  of  our  chronology, 
and  our  several  epochas  shall  be  fixed  from  hira. 

The  second  volume  contains  the  events  for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  under  the  first  four  kings  of  Egypt,  viz.  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  who  reigned  thirty-eight  years  ;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  reigned 
forty  ;  Ptolemy  Eucrgetes,  who  reigned  twenty-five  ;  and  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  whose  reign  continued  seventeen. 

In  orchM-  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  contained  therein,  I  shall, 
in  the  first  place,  give  the  principal  events  of  it,  in  a  ciironological  abridge- 
ment. Introductory  to  which,  I  must  desire  the  reader  to  accompany  me  in 
some  reflections,  which  have  not  escaped  Monsieur  Bossuet,  with  relation  to 
Alexander.    This  prince,  who  was  the  most  reno'w^ned  and  illustrious  con- 
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(jucror  in  all  liisfory,  was  the  last  monarch  of  his  race.  Macedonia,  his 
ancient  kingdom,  which  his  ancestors  had  governed  for  so  many  ages,  was 
invaded  from  all  quarters,  as  a  vacant  succession  ;  and  after  it  had  long  been 
a  prey  1o  the  stronsest,  it  was  ?j  last  transferred  to  another  family.  If 
Alexander  had  continued  peaceably  in  Macedonia,  the  grandeur  of  his 
empire  would  not  have  excited  the  ambition  of  his  captains  ;  and  he  might 
have  transmitted  the  sceptre  of  his  progenitors  to  his  own  descendants  ;  but 
as  he  had  not  jirescribed  any  bounds  to  his  power,  he  was  instrumental  in 
the  destruction  of  his  house,  and  we  shall  behold  the  extermination  of  his 
family,  without  the  least  remaining  traces  of  them  in  history.  ITis  conquests 
occasioned  a  vastefl'usion  of  blood,  and  furnished  his  captains  with  a  pretext 
for  murdering  one  another.  These  were  the  effects  that  flowed  from  the 
boasted  bravery  of  Alexander,  or  rather  from  that  brutality,  which,  under 
the  specious  names  of  ambition  and  glory,  spread  desolation  and  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  whole  provinces  without  the  least  provocation,  and  shed 
the  blood  of  multitudes  who  had  never  injured  him. 

We  are  not  to  imagine,  however,  that  Providence  abandon  these  events 
to  chance  ;  but,  as  it  was  then  preparing  all  things  for  the  approaching 
appearance  of  the  Messiah,  it  was  vigilant  to  unite  all  the  nations  that  were 
to  be  first  enlightened  willi  the  Gospel,  by  the  use  of  one  and  the  same 
language,  which  was  that  of  Greece:  and  the  same  Providence  made  it 
necessary  for  them  to  learn  this  foreign  tongue,  by  subjecting  them  to  such 
masters  as  spoke  no  other.  The  Deity,  therefore,  by  the  agency  of  this 
language,  which  became  more  common  and  universal  than  any  other,  facili- 
tated the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  rendered  it  more  uniform. 

The  partition  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  the  Great  among  the  generals  of 
that  prince,  immediately  after  his  death,  did  not  subsist  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  hardly  took  place,  if  we  except  Egypt,  where  Ptolemy  had  first 
established  himself,  and  on  the  throne  of  which  he  always  maintained  hlm- 
stlf  without  acknowledging  any  superior. 

It  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus  in  Phrygia,  wherein  Antigonus, 
and  his  son  Demetrius,  surnamed  Poliorcetes,  were  defeated,  and  the 
former  lost  his  life,  that  this  partition  was  fully  regulated  and  fixed.  The 
empire  of  Alexander  was  then  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  by  a  solemn 
treaty,  as  had  been  foretold  by  Daniel.  Ptolemy  had  Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia, 
Ccelesyria,  and  Palestine.  Cassander,  the  son  of  Antipater,  obtained 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  Lysimachus  acquired  Thrace,  Bithynia  and  some 
other  provinces  on  the  other  side  of  the  Hellespont  and  theBosphorus.  And 
Seleucus  had  Syria,  and  all  that  part  of  the  greater  Asia,  which  extended  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  river  Indus. 

Of  these  four  kingdoms,  those  of  Egypt  and  Syria  subsisted,  almost 
without  any  interruption,  in  the  same  families,  through  a  long  succession  of 
princes.  The  kingdom  of  Macedonia  had  several  masters  of  different 
families  successively.  That  of  Thrace  was  at  last  divided  into  several 
branches,  and  no  longer  constituted  one  entire  body,  by  which  means  all 
traces  of  regular  succession  ceased  to  subsist. 

1.    THE    KINGDOM    OF    EGYPT. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  had  fourteen  nionarchs,  including  Cleopatra,  after 
whose  death,  those  dominions  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  All 
these  princes  had  the  common  name  of  Ptolemy,  but  each  of  them  was  like- 
wise distinguished  by  a  peculiar  surname.  They  had  also  the  appellation 
of  Lagides,  from  Lagus  the  father  of  that  Ptolemy  who  reigned  the  first  in 
Egypt.  The  second  and  third  volumes  contain  the  histories  of  six  of  these 
kings,  and  I  shall  give  their  names  a  place  here,  with  the  duration  of  their 
reigns,  the  first  of  which  commenced  immediately  upon  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Ptolemy  Soter.  He  reigned  thirty-eight  years  and  some 
months. — A.  ]\I.  3680.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  reigned  forty  years, 
including  the  two  years  of  his  reign  in  the  lifetime  of  his  father. — A.  M.  3718. 
Ptolemy  Euergetes,  twenty-five  years. — A.  M.  3*58.  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
seventeen.— A.  M.  37S3.  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  twenty-four. — A.  M.  3S00. 
Ptolemy  Philometor,  thirty-four.— A.  M.  2S2i, 
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2  THE    KINGDOM    OF    SYRIA. 


The  kingdom  of  Syria  had  twenty-seven  kings  ;  which  makes  it  evident, 
that  their  reigns  were  often  very  short;  and  indeed  several  of  these  princes 
waded  to  the  throne  througli  the  blood  of  their  predecessors. 

They  are  usually  called  the  Seleucidse,  from  Seleucus,  who  reigned  the 
first  in  Syria.  History  reckons  up  six  kings  of  this  name,  and  thirteen  who 
are  called  by  that  of  Antiochus;  but  they  are  all  distinguished  by  differsnt 
surnames.  Others  of  them  assumed  difterent  names,  and  the  last,  Antiochus 
XIII.  was  surnamed  Ephiphanes,  Asiaticus,  an<l  Commagenus.  In  his 
reign  Pompey  reduced  Syria  into  a  lioman  province,  after  it  had  been 
governed  by  kings  for  tlie  space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  according 
to  Eusebius. 

The  kings  of  Syria,  the  transactions  of  whose  reigns  are  contained  in  the 
second  and  third  volumes,  are  eight  in  number. 

Seleucus  Nicator.  lie  reigned  twenty  years. — A.  M.  3704.  Antiochus 
Soter,  nineteen. — A.  M.  3724-.  Antiochus  Theos,  fifteen.— A.  M.3743.  Se- 
leucus Callinicus,  twenty. — A.  M.  3758.  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  three. — A.M. 
3778.  Antiochus  the  Great,  thirty-six. — A.  M.  3781.  Seleucus  Philopator, 
twelve. — A.  M.  3817.  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  brother  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator, eleven. — A.  M.  3S29. 

3.    THE    KINGDOM    OP    MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia  frequently  changed  its  masters,  after  the  solemn  partition  had 
been  made  between  the  four  princes. — A.  M.  3707.  Cassander  died  three 
or  four  years  after  that  partition,  and  left  three  sons.  Philip,  the  eldest, 
died  shortly  after  his  father.  The  other  two  contended  for  the  crown  with- 
out enjoying  it,  both  dying  soon  after  without  issue. — A.  M.  3710.  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  Pyrrhus,  and  Lysimachus  made  themselves  masters  of  all, 
or  the  greatest  part  of  Macedonia ;  sometimes  in  conjunction,  and  at  other 
times  separately. — A.  M.  3723.  After  the  death  of  Lysimachus,  Seleucus 
possessed  himself  of  Macedonia,  but  did  not  long  enjoy  it. — A.  M.  3724. 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus  haying  slain  the  preceding  prince,  seized  the  kingdom, 
and  possessed  it  but  a  very  short  time,  having  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with 
the  Gauls,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  that  country. — A.  M.  3726.  Sos- 
thenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  reigned  but  a  short  time  in  Macedonia. — 
A.  M.  3728.  Antigonus  Gonatus,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  at 
length  obtained  the  peaceable  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and 
transmitted  it  to  his  descendants,  after  he  had  reigned  thirty-four  years. — 
A.  M.  3762.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Demetrius,  who  reigned  ten 
years,  and  then  died,  leaving  a  son  named  Philip,  who  was  but  two  years 
old. — A.  M.  3772.  Antigonus  Doson  reigned  twelve  years  in  the  quality  of 
guardian  to  the  young  prince. — A.  M.  3784.  Philip,  after  the  death  of 
Antigonus,  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  and  reigned 
something  more  than  forty. — A.  M.  3824.  His  son  Perseus  succeeded  him, 
and  reigned  about  eleven  years.  He  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by 
Paulus  Emilius  ;  and  Macedonia,  in  consequence  of  that  victory,  was  added 
to  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 

4.    THE    KINGDOM    OF    THRACE    AND    BITHYNIA,    &C. 

This  fourth  kingdom,  composed  of  several  separate  provinces  very  remote 
from  one  another,  had  not  any  succession  of  princes,  and  did  not  long 
subsist  in  its  first  condition  ;  Lysimachus,  who  first  obtained  it,  having 
been  killed  in  a  battle  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  and  all  his  family 
being  exterminated  by  assassinations,  his  dominions  were  dismembered,  and 
no  longer  constituted  one  kingdom. 

Beside  the  provinces  which  were  divided  among  the  captains  of 
Alexander,  there  were  others  which  had  been  either  formed  before,  or  were 
then  erected  into  different  states,  independent  of  the  Greeks,  whose  power 
greatly  increased  in  process  of  time. 

KINGS    OF     BITHYNIA. 

Whilst  Alexander  was  extending  his  conquests  in  the  East,  Zypcthes  had' 
aid  the  foundations  of  the  kingdom  of  Bithyoia, — A.  M.  3686.    It  is  not 
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certain  who  this  Zypethes  was,  unless  that  Pausanias,  from  his  nanie, 
conjectures  that  he  was  a  Thracian.  His  successors,  however,  are  better 
known.  Niconiedes  I.  This  prince  invited  the  Gauls  to  assist  him  against 
his  brother,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  a  war. — A.  M.  3726.  Prusias  I. 
Prusias  II.  surnamed  the  Hunter,  in  whose  court  Hannibal  took  refuge, 
and  assisted  him  with  his  counsels,  in  his  war  against  Eumenes  II.  king  of 
Pergamiis.  Nicomedes  II.  was  killed  by  his  son  Socrates.  Nicoraedes  III. 
was  assisted  by  the  Romans  in  his  wars  with  Mithrldates,  and  bequeathed 
to  them  at  his  death  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  as  a  testimonial  of  his  grati- 
tude to  them  ;    by  which  means  these  territories  became  a  Roman  province. 

KINGS    OF    PERGAMUS. 

This  kingdom  at  first  comprehended  only  one  of  the  smallest  provinces  of 
Mysia,  on  the  coast  of  the  vEgean  sea,  over-against  the  island  of  Lesbos. 
[A.  M.  37-21.  Ant.  J.  C.  283.]— It  was  founded  by  Philetsrus,  an  eunuch, 
*ho  had  served  under  Docimus,  a  commander  of  the  troops  of  Antigonus. 
Lysimachus  confided  to  him  the  treasures  he  had  deposited  in  the  castle  of 
the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  he  became  master  both  of  these  and  the  city  after 
the  death  of  that  prince.  He  governed  this  little  sovereignty  for  the  space 
of  twenty  years  and  then  left  it  to  Eumenes  his  nephew. 

[A.  M,  3741.  Ant.  J.  C.  263.] — Eumenes  I.  enlarged  his  principality,  by 
the  addition  of  several  cities,  which  he  took  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  having 
defeated  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  in  a  battle. 

[A.M. 3763.  Ant.  J.  C.  241.] — He  was  succeeded  by  Attalus  I. his  cousin- 
german,  who  assumed  the  title  of  king,  after  he  had  conquered  the  Galatians; 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  posterity,  who  enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation. 
He  assisted  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip,  and  died  after  a  reign  of 
forty-three  years.     He  left  four  sons. 

[A.  M.  3S07.  Ant.  J.  C.  197.] — His  successor  was  Eumenes  II.  his  eldest 
son,  who  founded  the  famous  library  of  Pergamus.  He  reigned  thirty-nine 
years,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  brother  Attalus,  in  the  quality  of  guardian 
to  one  of  his  sons,  whom  he  had  by  Stratonice,  the  sister  of  Ariarathes  king 
of  Cappadocia.  The  Romans  enlarged  his  dominions  considerably,  after 
the  victory  they  obtained  over  Antiochus  the  Great. 

[A.  M.  3845.  Ant.  J.  C.  159.]— Attalus  II.  espoused  Stratonice  his  bro- 
ther's widow,  and  took  extraordinary  care  of  his  nephew,  to  whom  he  left 
the  crown,  after  he  had  worn  it  twenty-one  years. 

[A.  M.  3866  Ant.  J.  C.  138.]— Attalus  III.  surnamed  Philometer,  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  barbarous  and  extravagant  conduct.  He  died  after 
he  had  reigned  five  years,  and  bequeathed  his  riches  and  dominions  to  the 
Romans. 

[A.  M.  3871.  Ant.  J.  C.  133.] — Aristonicus,  who  claimed  the  succession, 
endeavoured  to  defend  his  pretensions  against  the  Romans,  but  the  kingdom 
of  Pergamus  was  reduced,  after  a  war  of  four  years,  into  a  Roman  province. 

KINGS    OF    PONTUS. 

[A.  M.  3490.  Ant.  J.  C.  514.]— The  kingdom  of  Pontus  in  Asia  Minor  was 
anciently  dismembered  from  the  monarchy  of  Persia,  by  Darius  the  son  of 
Ilystaspcs,  in  favour  of  Artabazus,  who  is  said,  by  some  historians,  to  have 
been  the  son  of  one  of  those  Persian  lords  who  conspired  against  the  Magi. 
Pontus  is  a  region  of  Asia  Minor,  situated  partly  along  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  sea  {Pontus  Euxinus),  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It  extends 
from  the  river  Halys,  as  far  as  Colchis.  Several  princes  reigned  in  that 
country  since  Artabazus. 

[A.  M.  3000.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.]— The  sixth  monarch  was  Mithridates  I.  who 
is  properly  considered  as  the  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  his 
name  was  assumed  by  the  generality  of  his  successors. 

[A.  M.  3&tl.  Ant.  J.  C.  363.] — He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariobar- 
zanes,  who  had  governed  Phrygia  under  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  :  he  reigned 
twenty-six  years. 

[A.  M.  3667.  Ant.  J.  C.  337.]— His  successor  was  Mithridates  II.  .Anti- 
gonus suspecting,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  that  he  favoured  Cassander, 
had  determined  to  destroy  him,  but  he  eluded  the  danger  by  flight.  This 
prince  was  called  Kmr-ni  or  the  Founder,  and  reigned  thirty-five  years. 
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[A.  M,  3702.  Ant.  J.  C.  80-3.]— Mithcidates  III.  who  succeeded  him,  added 
Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia  to  his  dominions,  and  reigned  thirty-six  years. 
After  the  reigns  of  two  other  kings,  Milhridates  IV.  the  great-grandfather 
of  Mithridates  the  Great,  ascended  tlie  throne,  and  espoused  a  daughter  of 
Seleucus  Callinicus,  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  he  had  Laodice,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Antiochus  the  Great. 

[A.  M.  3819.  Ant.  J.  C.  186.] — He  was  succeeded  by  )iis  son  Phainaces, 
who  had  some  disagreement  with  the  kings  of  Pergamus.  Me  made  himself 
master  of  Sinope,  which  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Pontus.  After  him  reigned  Mithrichites  V.  surnamed  Euergeles,  the  first 
who  was  called  the  friend  of  the  Romans,  because  he  liad  assisted  tHem 
against  the  Carthaginians  in  the  tliird  Punic  war. 

[A.  M.  3S69.  Ant.  J,  C.  124.]— lie  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Mithridates 
VI.  surnamed  Eupator.  This  is  the  great  Mithridutes  who  sustained  so 
long  a  war  with  the  Romans  :  he  reigned  sixty-six  years. 

KINGS   OF   CAPPADOCIA.. 

Strabo  informs  us,  that  Cappadocia  was  divided  into  two  Satrapies,  or 
governments,  under  the  Persians,  as  i I  also  was  under  the  Macedonians. 
The  maritime  part  of  Cappadocia  formed  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  :  the  other 
tracts  constituted  Cappadocia  properly  so  called,  or  Cappadocia  Major, 
which  eKtended  along  mount  Taurus,  and  to  a  great  distance  beyond  it. 

[A.  M.  3682.  Ant.  J.  C.  322.]— When  Alexander's  captains  divided  the 
provinces  of  his  empire  among  themselves,  Cappadocia  was  governed  by  a 
prince  named  Ariaraihes,  Perdiccas  attacked  and  defeated  him,  after  which 
he  caused  him  to  be  slain.  His  son  Ariarathes  re-entered  the  kingdom  of 
liis  father  some  time  after  this  event,  and  established  himself  so  effectually, 
that  he  left  it  to  his  posterity. 

The  generality  of  his  successors  assumed  the  same  name,  and  will  have 
their  place  in  the  series  of  the  history.  Cappadocia,  after  the  deatli  of 
Archelaus,  the  last  of  its  kings,  became  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  us 
the  rest  of  Asia  also  did  much  about  the  same  time. 

KINGS    OF    ARMENIA. 

Armenia,  a  vast  country  of  Asia,  extending  on  each  side  of  the  Euphrates, 
was  conquered  by  the  Persians  ;  after  which  it  was  transferred,  with  the 
empire,  to  the  Macedonians,  and  at  last  fell  to  the  share  of  tiie  Romans.  It 
was  governed  for  a  great  length  of  time  by  its  own  kings,  the  most  consi- 
derable of  whom  was  Tigranes,  who  espoused  the  daughter  of  the  great 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  was  also  engaged  in  a  long  war  with  the 
Romans.  This  kingdom  supported  itself  many  years,  between  the  Roman 
and  Parthian  empires,  sometimes  depending  on  the  one  and  sometimes  on 
the  other,  till  at  last  the  Romans  became  its  masters. 

KINGS    OF    EPIRUS. 

Epirus  is  a  province  of  Greece,  separated  from  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
by  mount  Pindus.  The  most  powerful  people  of  this  country  were  the 
Molossians.  The  kings  of  Epirus  pretended  to  derive  their  decent  from 
Pyrrhus,,the  son  of  Achilles,  who  established  himself  in  that  country  :  and 
called  themselves  iEacidea,  from  ^acns,  the  grandfather  of  Achilles.  The 
genealogy  of  tlie  latter  kings,  who  were  the  only  sovereigns  of  this  country 
of  whom  any  accounts  remain,  is  variously  related  by  authors,  and  conse- 
quently must  be  doubtful  and  obscure. 

Arymbas  ascended  the  throne,  after  a  long  succession  of  kings  ;  and  as 
he  was  then  very  young,  the  states  of  Epirus,  who  were  sensible  that  tlie 
welfare  of  the  people  depends  on  tlie  proper  education  of  their  princes,  sent 
him  to  Athens,  which  was  the  residence  and  centre  of  all  arts  and  sciences, 
in  order  to  cultivate,  in  that  excellent  school,  such  knowledge  as  was 
necessary  to  form  the  mind  of  a  king.  He  there  learned  the  art  of  reigning, 
and  as  he  surpassed  all  his  ancestors  in  ability  and  knowledge,  he  was  in 
consequence  infinitely  more  esteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people  than  they 
had  been.  Wlien  he  returned  from  Athens,  he  made  laws,  established  a 
senate  and  magistracy,  and  regulated  the  form  of  the  government. 
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Neoptolemus,  wlioso  «lauo:ht<'r  Olympias  had  espoused  Plillip  king  of 
IVIacedoii,  attained  an  equal  share  in  the  regal  governnent  with  Arymbas  his 
elder  brother,  by  the  intluonce  of  his  son-in-law.  After  the  death  of 
Arymbas,  ^/Eacides,  his  son,  ought  to  have  been  his  successor  ;  but  Philip 
had  still  sufficient  influence  to  procure  his  expulsion  from  the  kingdom  by 
the  Molossians,  who  established  Alexander,  the  son  of  Neoptolemus,  sole 
monarch  of  Epirus. 

Alexander  espoused  Cleopaira,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  and  marched  with 
an  army  into  Italy,  where  he  lost  his  life  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians. 
^acides  theli  ascended  the  throne,  and  reigned  without  any  associate  in 
Epirus.  He  espoused  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Menon  the  Thessalian,  by 
whom  he  had  two  daughters,  Dtidamia  and  Troias,  and  one  sod,  the  cele- 
brated Pyrrhus. 

As  he  was  marching  to  the  assistance  of  Olympias,  his  troops  mutinied 
against  him,  condemned  him  to  exile,  and  slaughtered  most  of  his  friends. 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  then  an  infant,  happily  escaped  this  massacre.  Neop- 
tolemus, a  prince  of  the  blood,  but  whose  particular  extraction  is  little 
known,  was  placed  on  the  throne  by  the  people  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus,  being 
recalled  by  his  subjects  at  the  age  of  twelve  years,  first  shared  the  sove- 
reignty with  Neoptolemus:  but  having  afterwards  divested  him  of  his 
dignity,  he  reignecl  alone. 

This  history  will  treat  of  the  various  adventures  of  this  prince.  ITe  died 
in  the  city  Argos,  [A.  M.  3733.  Ant.  J.  C.  271.]  in  an  attack  to  make  him- 
self master  of  it.  Helenus.  his  son,  reigned  after  him  for  some  time  in 
Epirus,  whicii  was  afterwards  united  to  the  Roman  empire. 

TTRA.NTS    OF    HERACLEA. 

Heraclea  is  a  city  of  Pontus,  anciently  founded  by  the  Boeotians,  who 
sent  a  colony  into  that  country  by  the  order  of  an  oracle. 

When  the  Athenians,  having  conqui  red  the  Persians,  had  imposed  a  tri- 
bute on  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  for  the  fitting  out  and  support 
of  a  fleet  intended  for  the  defence  of  the  ccmiiion  liberty,  the  inhabitants  of 
Heraclea,  in  consequence  of  tlieir  attachment  to  the  Persians,  were  the  only 
people  who  refused  to  acquiesce  in  so  just  a  contribution.  Lamaclius  was 
therefore  sent  against  them,  and  he  ravaged  tlieir  territories:  but  a  violent 
tempest  having  destroyed  his  whole  fleet,  he  beheld  himself  abandoned  to 
the  mercy  of  that  people,  whose  innate  ferocity  might  naturally  have  been 
increased,  by  the  severe  treatment  they  had  lately  received.  But  they  had 
recourse  to  no  other  vengeance  than  kindness ;  they  furnished  him  with 
j)rovisions  and  troops  for  his  return,  and  were  willing  to  consider  the  depre- 
dations w  liich  had  been  committed  in  their  country  as  advantageous  to  them, 
if  at  tliat  price  tliey  could  convert  the  enmity  of  tlie  Athenians  into  friend- 
ship. [A.  M.  3610  Ajit.  J.  C  3(>i.] — Sometime  after  this  event,  the  popu- 
lace of  Heraclea  excited  a  violent  conniiolion  against  the  rich  citizens,  and 
senators,  who  having  inqilored  assistance  to  no  effect,  first  from  Timoiheus 
the  Athenian,  and  afterwards  from  Kpaminondas  the  Tlieban,  were  necessi- 
tated to  recall  Clearchus  a  senator,  to  tlieir  defence,  whom  themselves  had 
banislied  ;  but  his  exile  had  neither  improved  his  morals  nor  rendered  iiini  a 
better  citizen  than  he  was  before.  He  therefore  made  the  troubles,  in  which 
he  found  the  city  involved,  subser\ient  to  his  design  of  subjecting  it  to  his 
own  power.  ^Vilh  this  \iew  he  openly  declared  for  the  people,  caused  him- 
self to  be  invested  with  the  highest  office  in  the  magistracy,  and  assumed  a 
sovereign  authority  in  a  short  time.  Being  thus  become  a  professed  tyrant, 
there  were  no  kinds  of  violence  to  which  he  had  not  recourse  against  the 
rich  and  the  senators,  to  satiate  his  avarice  and  cruelty.  He  proposed  for 
his  model  Diony.->ius  the  Tyrant,  who  had  established  his  power  over  the 
Syracusans  at  the  same  lime. 

After  a  hard  and  inhuman  servitude  of  twelve  years,  two  young  citizens 
who  were  Plato's  disciples,  and  had  been  instructed  in  his  maxims,  formed 
a  conspiracy  against  (Itarchus,  and  slew  him  ;    but  though  they  deli\ered 
their  country  from  the  tyrant,  the  tyranny  still  subsisted. 

[A.  ISi.  af).r2.  Ant.  J.  C.  35-J.] — Tiniotlieus.  the  son  of  Clearchus,  assumed 
his  place,  and  pursued  his  conduct  for  the  space  of  fifteen  *ears. 
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[A.  M.  3667.  Ant.  J.  C.  337.] — He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Diony- 
sius,  who  was  in  danger  of  being  dispossessed  of  his  authority  by  Perdic- 
cas  ;  but  as  this  last  was  soon  destroyed,  Dionysius  contracted  a  friendship 
with  Antigonus,  whom  he  assisted  against  Ptolemy  in  the  Cyprian  war. 

He  espoused  Araastris,  the  widow  of  Craterus,  and  daughter  of  Oxiathres, 
the  brother  of  Darius.  This  alliance  inspired  him  with  so  much  courage, 
that  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  and  enlarged  his  dominion  by  the  addition 
of  several  places  which  he  seized  on  the  confines  of  Heraclea.  He  died  two 
or  three  years  before  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  [A.  M.  3700.  Ant.  J.  C.  301.] 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years,  leaving  two  sons  and  a  daughter  under 
the  tutelage  and  regency  of  Araastris. 

This  princess  was  rendered  happy  in  her  administration,  by  the  affection 
Antigonus  entertained  for  her.  She  founded  a  city,  and  called  it  by  her 
own  name  ;  into  which  she  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  three  other  cities, 
and  espoased  Lysimachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus. 

KINGS    OF    SYHA.CUSE. 

[A.  M.  3735.  Ant.  J.  C.  269.] — Hiero,  and. his  son  Hieronymus,  reigned 
at  Syracuse  ;  the  first  fifty-four  years,  the  second  but  one  year. 

[A.  M.  3789.  Ant.  J.  C.  215.] — Syracuse  recovered  its  liberty  by  the  death 
of  the  last,  but  continued  in  the  interest  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  Hiero- 
nymus had  caused  it  to  espouse.  His  conduct  obliged  Marcelles  to  form 
the  siege  of  that  city,  which  he  took  the  following  year.  I  shall  enlarge 
upon  the  history  of  these  two  kings  in  another  place. 

OTHER   KINGS. 

Several  kings  likewise  reigned  in  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  as  also  in 
Thrace,  Cyrene  in  Africa,  Paphlagonia,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  and  a 
variety  of  other  places  :  but  their  history  is  very  uncertain,  and  their  suc- 
cession have  but  little  regularity.  These  circumstances  are  very  different 
with  respect  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Parthians,  who  formed  themselves,  as  we 
shall  see  in  the  sequel,  into  such  a  powerful  monarchy,  as  became  formida- 
ble even  to  the  Roman  Empire.  That  of  the  Bactrians  received  its  original 
about  the  same  period :  I  shall  treat  of  each  in  their  proper  places. 
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EGYPTIANS. 


tART  THE  FIRST. 

BESCniPTION  OF    EGYPT  :     WITH    AN    ACCOUNT    OF    WHATEVER    IS   MOST 
CURIOUS  AND  REMARKABLE  IN  THAT  COUNTRT. 

Egypt  comprehonded  anciently,  within  limits  of  no  "very  great  extent, 
a  prodigious  number  of  cities  *  and  an  incredible  multitude  of  inhabitants. 

It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  ;  on 
the  south  by  Ethiopia,  on  the  west  by  Libya,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean.  The  "Nile  runs  from  south  to  north,  through  the  whole 
country,  about  two  hundred  leagues  in  length.  This  country  is  enclosed 
on  each  side  with  a  ridge  of  mountains,  which  very  often  leave,  between 
the  foot  of  the  hills  and  the  river  Nile,  a  tract  of  ground  of  not  above 
half  a  day's  journey  in  length, +  and  sometimes  less. 

On  the  west  side,  the  plain  grows  wider  in  some  places,  and  extends 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues.  The  greatest  breadth  of  Egypt  is  from 
Alexandria  to  Damietta,  being  about  fifty  leagues. 

Ancient  Egj-pt  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  parts:  Upper 
Egypt,  otherwise  called  Thebais,  which  was  the  most  southern  part ; 
Middle  Egypt,  or  Heptanorais,  so  called  from  the  seven  Nomi  or  districts 
it  contained:  Lower  Egypt,  which  included  what  the  Greeks  called 
Delta,  and  all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  Rhinocolura,  or  Mount  Casius.  Under  Sesostris,;  all  Egypt 
became  one  kingdom,  and  was  divided  into  thirty-six  governments  or 
Nomi :  ten  in  Thebais,  ten  in  Delta,  and  sixteen  in  the  country  between 
both. 

The  cities  of  Syene  and  Elephantina  divided  Egypt  from  Ethiopia ; 
and  in  the  days  of  Augustus  were  the  boundaries  of  th«  Roman  empire  : 
*  Claustra  olim  Romani  Imperii,'  Tacit.  Annal.  lib.  ii.  cap.  61. 

*  It  is  related  that  under  Amasis,  there  were  twenty  thousand  in- 
habited cities  in  Egjpt.     Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  177. 
t  A  day's  journey  is  94  eastern,  or  33  English  miles  and  a  quarter. 
+  Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p,  787. 
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CHAPTER  I, 


THBBAIS. 


Thebes,  from  whence  Thebais  had  its  name,  might  Tie  with  the 
noblest  cities. in  the  universe.  Its  hundred  gates,  celebrated  by  Homer,* 
Are  universally  known  ;  and  acquired  it  the  surname  of  Hecatompylos, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  Thebes  in  Boeotia.  Its  population  +  was 
proportionate  to  its  extent ;  and,  according  to  history,  it  could  send  out 
at  once  two  hundred  chariots  and  ten  thousand  fighting  men  at  each  of  iiH 
gates.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  have  celebrated  its  magnificence  X  and 
grandeur,  though  they  saw  it  only  in  its  ruins ;  so  august  were  the 
remains  of  this  city. 

In  the  Thebaid,  now  called  Said<§  have  been  discovered  temples  and 
palaces  which  are  still  almost  entire,  adorned  with  innumerable  columns 
and  statues.  One  palace  especially  is  admired,  the  remains  whereof 
seem  to  have  existed  purely  to  eclipse  the  glory  of  the  most  pompous 
edifices.  Four  walks  extending  farther  than  the  eye  can  see,  and 
bounded  on  each  side  with  sphinxes,  composed  of  materials  as  rare  an<? 
extraordinary  as  their  size  is  remarkable^  serve  as  avenues  to  four  porti- 
cos, whose  height  is  amazing  to  behold.  And  even  they  who  have  given 
tls  the  descriptiotJ  of  this  wonderful  edifice,  had  not  time  to  go  round  it; 
and  are  not  sure  that  they  saw  above  half:  however,  what  they  had  a 
sight  of  wa»  astonishing.  A  hall,  which  in  all  appearance  stood  in  the 
middle  of  this  stately  palace,  was  supported  by  a  liundred  and  twenty 
pillars  six  fathoms  round,  of  a  proportionable  height,  and  intermixed 
with  obelisks,  which  so  many  ages  have  not  been  able  to  demolish. 
I'ainting  had  displayed  all  her  art  and  magnificence  in  this  edifice.  The 
Colours  themselves,  which  soonest  feel  the  injury  of  time,  still  remain 
Amidst  the  ruins  of  this  wonderful  structure,  and  preserve  their  beauty 
and  lustre  ;  so  happily  could  the  Egyptians  imprint  ^  character  of  im- 
tnortality  on  all  their  works.  Strabo,||.  who  was  on  the  spot,  describes  a 
temple  he  saw  in  Egypt,  very  much  resembling  that  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking. 

The  same  fltuthorl  desctibing  the  curiosities  of  Thebais,  speaks  of  a 
very  famous  statue  of  Memnon,  the  remains  whereof  he  had  seen.  It  is- 
said  lliat  this  staiue,  when  the  beams  of  the  rising  sun  first  shone  upon  it 
in  the  morning,  uttered  an  articulate  Sound.  And  indeed  Strabo  himself 
was  an  ear-witness  of  this;  but  then  he  doubts  whether  the  sound  canx? 
from  the  statue. 


CHAPTER  II. 

MIDDLE  EGYPT,  OU  HEPT\N0M1S. 


Memphis  was  the  capital  of  this  part  of  Egypt.     In  this  city  were  to- 
be  seen  many  stately  temples,  among  them  that  of  the  god  Apis,  whor 

*Hom.  II.  i.  ver.381.    t  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  816.     |  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  ii.  c.  GO, 
§  Thevenot's  Travels.     |l  Lib.  xvii.  p.  805.    HP,  81G. 
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was  honoured  here  after  a  particular  manner.  I  shall  speak  of  it  here- 
after, as  well  as  of  the  pyramids  whicii  stood  in  the  nei-^hbourhood  of 
this  place,  and  rendered  it  so  famous.  Memphis  was  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Nile. 

Grand  Cairo,*  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  Memphis,  is  built  on 
the  other  side  of  that  river.  The  castle  of  Cairo  is  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  Egypt.  It  stands  on  a  hill  without  the  city,  has  a  rock  for 
its  foundation,  and  is  surrounded  with  walls  of  a  vast  height  and  solidity. 
You  go  up  to  the  castle  by  a  way  hewn  out  of  the  rock,  and  which  is  so 
easy  of  ascent,  that  loaded  horses  and  camels  get  up  without  difficulty. 
The  greatest  rarity  in  this  castle  is  Joseph's  well,  so  called,  either 
because  the  Eg}'ptians  are  pleased  with  ascribing  what  is  most  re- 
markable among  them  to  that  great  man,  or  because  such  a  tradition  has 
been  preserved  in  the  country.  This  is  a  proof,  at  least,  that  the  work 
in  question  is  very  ancient ;  and  it  is  certainly  worthy  the  iflagnificence 
of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt.  This  well  has,  as  it  were,  two 
stories,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock  to  a  prodigious  depth.  The  descent  to 
the  reservoir  of  water,  between -the  two  wells,  is  by  a  staircase  seven  or 
eight  feet  broad,  consisting  oT  two  hundred  and  twenty  steps,  and  so 
contrived,  that  the  oxen  employed  to  throw  up  the  water,  go  down  with 
all  imaginable  ease,  the  descent  being  scarcely  perceptible.  The  well 
is  supplied  from  a  spring,  which  is  almost  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
country.  The  oxen  are  continually  turning  a  wheel  with  a  rope,  to 
which  a  number  of  buckets  are  fastened.  The  water  thus  drawn  from 
the  first  and  lowermost  well  is  conveyed  by  a  little  canal  into  a  reser- 
voir, which  forms  the  second  well;  from  whence  it  is  drawn  to  the  top 
in  the  same  manner,  and  then  conveyed  by  pipes  to  all  parts  of  the 
castle.  As  this  well  is  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to  be 
of  great  antiquity,  and  has  indeed  much  of  the  antique  manner  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  thought  it  might  deserve  a  place  among  the  curiosities  of 
ancient  Egypt. 

Strabot  speaks  of  a  similar  engine,  which,  by  wheels  and  pulleys, 
tlirew  up  the  water  of  the  Nile  to  the  top  of  a  very  high  hill ;  with  this 
difference,  that,  instead  of  oxen,  a  hundred  and  fifty  slaves  were  em- 
ployed to  turn  these  wheels. 

The  part  of  Egypt  of  which  we  now  speak,  is  famous  for  several 
rarities,  each  of  which  deserves  a  particular  examination.  I  shall  men- 
tion only  the  principal,  such  as  the  obelisks,  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth^ 
the  lake  of  Mceris,  and  the  Nile. 

SECT.  1.— THE  OBELISKS. 

Egypt  seemed  to  place  its  chief  glory  in  raising  monuments  for  pos- 
terity. Its  obelisks  form  at  this  day,  on  account  of  their  beauty  as  well 
as  height,  the  principal  ornament  of  Rome  ;  and  the  Roman  power, 
despairing  to  equal  the  Egyptians,  thought  it  honour  enough  to  borrow 
the  monuments  of  their  kings. 

An  obelisk  is  a  quadrangular,  taper,  high  spire  or  pyramid,  raised  per 
pendicularly,  and  terminating  in  a  point,  to  serve  as  an  ornament  to 

*  Thevcnot.  t  L.  xvii.  p.  807. 
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some  open  square  ;  and  is  very  often  covered  with  inscriptions  or 
hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  mystical  characters  or  symbols  used  by  tl»e 
Egyptians  to  conceal  and  disguise  their  sacred  things,  and  the  mysteries 
of  their  tlieology. 

Sesostris  *  erected  in  the  city  of  Hcliopolis  two  obelisks  of  extreme 
hard  stone,  brought  from  the  quarries  of  Syene,  at  the  extremity  of 
Egypt.  They  were  each  one  hundred  and  twenty  cubits  high,  that  is, 
thirty  fathoms,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty  feet.t  The  emperor  Augus- 
t)(S,  having  made  Egypt  a  province  of  the  empire,  caused  these  two 
obelisks  to  be  transported  to  Rome,  one  whereof  was  broken  to  pieces, 
lie  J  dared  not  venture  to  make  the  same  attempt  upon  a  third,  which 
was  of  a  monstrous  size.  It  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Rameses :  it  is 
said  that  twenty  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  cutting  of  it. 
Constantius,  more  daring  than  Augustus,  caused  it  to  be  removed  to 
Rome.  Two  of  these  obelisks  are  still  to  be  seen  there,  as  well  as 
another  a  hundred  cubits,  or  twenty-five  fathoms  high,  and  eight  cubits, 
or  two  fathoms,  in  diameter.  Caius  Cffisar§  had  it  brought  from  Egypt 
in  a  ship  of  so  odd  a  form,  that,  according  to  Pliny,  the  like  had  never 
been  seen. 

Every  part  of  Egypt  abounded  with  this  kind  of  obelisks  ;  they  were 
for  the  most  part  cut  in  the  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  where  some  are 
now  to  be  seen  half  finished.  But  the  most  wonderful  circumstance  is, 
that  the  ancient  Egyptians  should  have  had  the  art  and  contrivance  to 
dig  even  in  the  very  quarry  a  canal,  through  which  the  water  of  the  Nile 
ran  in  the  time  of  its  inundation  ;  from  whence  they  afterwards  raised 
up  the  columns,  obelisks,  and  statues  on  rafts,  |1  proportioned  to  their 
weight,  in  order  to  convey  them  into  Lower  Egypt.  And  as  the  country 
was  intersected  every  where  with  canals,  there  were  few  places  to  which 
those  huge  bodies  might  not  be  carried  with  ease  ;  although  their  weight 
would  have  broken  every  other  kind  of  engine. 

SECT.  II.— THE  PYRAMIDS. 

A  PYRAMID  ^  is  a  solid  or  hollow  body,  having  a  large,  and  generally 
a  square  base,  and  terminating  in  a  point. 

There  were  three  pyramids  in  Egypt  more  famous  than  the  rest,  one 
■whereof  was  justly  ranked  among  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world  ;  they 
stood  not  very  far  from  the  city  of  Memphis.  I  shall  take  notice  here  only 
of  the  largest  of  the  three.  This  pyramid  like  the  rest,  was  built  on  a 
rock,  having  a  square  base  cut  on  the  outside  as  so  many  steps,  and 
decreasing  gradually  quite  to  the  summit.  It  was  built  with  stones  of 
a  prodigious  size,  the  least  of  which  were  thirty  feet,  wrought  with 
wonderful  art,  and  covered  with  hieroglyphics.  According  to  several 
ancient  authors,  each  side  was  eight  hundred  feet  broad,  and  as  many 

*  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  37.  +  It  is  proper  to  observe,  once  for  all,  that 
an  Egyptian  cubit,  according  to  Mr.  Greaves,  was  one  foot  nine  inches 
and  about  three  quarters  of  our  measure. 

X  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  8,  9.  §  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  9. 

11  Rafts  are  pieces  of  flat  timber  put  together,  to  carry  goods  on  rivers. 

•5  Herod,  lib.  ii.  c.  121,  &c.  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  39—11.  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi. 
cap.  12. 
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high.  Tlie  summit  of  the  pyramid,  which  to  those  who  viewed  it  from 
below  seemed  a  point,  was  a  fine  platform,  composed  of  ten  or  twelve 
massy  stones,  and  each  side  of  that  platform  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet  long. 

M.  de  Chazelles,  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  who  went  purposely  on 
the  spot  in  1693,  gives  us  the  following  dimensions: 

The  side  of  the  square  base         ....         110  fathoms. 

The  fronts  are  equilateral  triangles,  and  there-")         12,100  square 
fore  the  sUperfices  of  the  base  is    -         .         -j  fathoms. 

The  perpendicular  height  -  -  -  .  .  77a  fathoms. 
The  solid  contents  -  -  .  .  313,590  cubical  fathoms. 
A  hundred  thousand  men  were  constantly  employed  about  this  work, 
and  were  relieved  every  three  months  by  the  same  number.  Ten  com- 
plete years  were  spent  in  hewing  out  the  stones,  either  in  Arabia  or 
Etliiopia,  and  in  conveying  them  to  Egypt ;  and  twenty  years  more  in 
building  this  immense  edifice,  the  inside  of  which  contained  numberless 
rooms  and  apartments.  There  were  expressed  on  the  pyramid,  in  Egyp- 
tian characters,  the  sums  it  cost  only  for  garlick,  leeks,  onions,  and  other 
vegetables  of  this  description,  for  the  workmen  ;  and  thewliole  amounted 
to  sixteen  hundred  talents  of  silver,*  that  is  four  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  French  llvres,  from  whence  it  was  easy  to  conjecture  what  a 
vast  sum  the  whole  expense  must  have  amounted  to. 

Such  were  the  famous  Egyptian  pyramids,  which  by  their  figure  as 
well  as  size,  have  triumphed  over  the  injuries  of  tim.e  and  the  barba- 
rians. But  what  efforts  soever  men  may  make,  their  nothingness  will 
always  appear.  These  pyramids  were  tombs  ;  and  there  is  still  to  be 
seen,  in  the  middle  of  the  largest,  an  empty  sepulchre,  cut  out  of  one 
entire  stone,  about  three  feet  deep  and  broad,  and  a  little  above  six  feet 
long.t  Thus,  all  this  bustle,  all  this  expense,  and  all  the  labours  of  so 
many  thousand  men  for  so  many  years,  ended  in  procuring  for  a  prince, 
in  this  vast  and  almost  boundless  pile  of  building,  a  little  vault  six  feet 
in  length.  Besides,  the  kings  who  built  these  pyramids,  had  it  not  ia 
their  power  to  be  buried  in  them,  and  so  did  not  enjoy  the  sepulchre 
they  had  built.  The  public  hatred  which  they  incurred,  by  reason  of 
their  unheard-of  cruelties  to  their  subjects,  in  laying  such  heavy  tasks 
upon  them,  occasioned  their  being  interred  in  some  obscure  place,  to 
prevent  their  bodies  from  being  exposed  to  the  Tury  and  vengeance  of 
the  populace. 

This  last  circumstance,}  which  historians  have  taken  particular  no- 
tice of,  teaclies  us  what  judgement  we  ought  to  pass  on  these  edifices,  so 
much  boasted  of  by  the  ancients.  It  is  but  just  to  remark  and  esteem  the 
noble  genius  which  the  Egyptians  had  for  architecture — a  genius  that 
prompted  them  from  the  earliest  times,  and  before  they  could  have  auy 
models  to  imitate,  to  aim  in  all  things  at  the  grand  and  magnificent ;  and 
to  be  intent  on  real  beauties,  without  deviating  in  the  least  from  a  noble 
simplicity,  in  which  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art  consists.  But  what 
idea  ought  we  to  form  of  those  princes,  who  considered  as  something 
grand,  the  raising  by  a  multitude  of  hands,  and  by  the  help  of  money, 

*  About  -200,0001.  sterling.  +  Strabo  mentions  the  sepulchre, 

lib.  xvii.  p.  808.  %  Diod.  lib.  p.  W. 
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immense  structures,  M'ith  the  sole  view  of  rendering  their  names  immor-. 
tali  and  who  did  not  scruple  to  destroy  thousands  of  their  subjects  to 
satisfy  their  vain-glory !  Tliey  differed  very  much  from  the  Romans, 
who  sought  to  immortalize  themselves  by  works  of  a  magnificent  kind, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  of  public  utility. 

Pliny  *  gives  us,  in  few  words,  a  just  idea  of  these  pyramids,  when  he 
calls  them  a  foolish  and  useless  ostentation  of  the  wealth  of  the  Egyp- 
tian kings;  '  Regum  pecunioe  otiosa  ac  stulta  ostentatio:'  and  adds,  that 
by  a  just  punishment,  their  memory  is  buried  in  oblivion  ;  the  historians- 
^jot  agreeing  among  themselves  about  the  names  of  those  who  first  raised 
those  vain  monuments;  '  Inter  eos  non  constat  a  quibus  factce  sint,  jus- 
tissimo  casu  obliteratis  tantce  vanitatis  auctoribus.'  In  a  word,  accord- 
ing to  the  judicious  remark  of  Diodorus,  the  i>ulustry  of  the  architects  of 
those  pyramids  is  no  less  valuable  and  praiseworthy,  than  the  design  of 
the  Egyptian  kings  is  contemptible  and  nidiculous. 

But  what  we  should  most  admire  in  these  ancient  monuments,  is,  the 
true  and  standing  evidence  they  give  of  the  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  as- 
tronomy ;  that  is,  in  a  science  which  seem*  incapable  of  being  brought  to 
perfection  but  by  a  long  series  of  years  and  a  great  number  of  observa- 
tions. M.deChazclles,  when  he  measured  the  great  pyramid  in  qucstiojt, 
found  that  the  four  sides  of  it  were  turned  exactly  to  the  four  quarters  of 
^he  world,  and  consequently  shewed  the  true  meridian  of  that  pl~ace.  Now, 
as  so  exact  a  situation  was  in  all  probability  purposely  pitched  upon  by 
those  who  i)iled  up  this  huge  mass  of  stones  above  three  thousand  years 
ago,  it  follows,  that  during  so  long  a  space  of  time,  there  has  been  no 
alteration  in  the  heavens  in  that  respect,  or  (which  amounts  to  the  same 
thing)  in  the  poles  of  the  earth  or  the  meridians.  This  is  M.  de  Fonte- 
nelle's  remark  in  his  eulogiuni  of  M.  de  Chazelles. 

SECT.  III.— THE  LABYRINTH. 

What  has  been  saidt  concerning  the  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of 
the  pyramids,  may  also  be  applied  to  the  Labyrintli,  which  Herodotus, 
who  saw  it,  assures  us  was  still  more  surprising  than  the  pyramids.  It  was 
built  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  lakeof  IMteris,  whereof  mention  will 
be  made  presently,  near  the  town  of  Crocodiles,  the  same  with  Arsinoe. 
It  was  not  so  much  one  single  palace,  as  a  magnificent  pile  composed  of 
twelve  palaces,  regularly  disposed,  which  had  a  communication  wilU 
^ach  other.  Fifteen  liundred  rooms,  interspersed  with  terraces,  were 
i;anged  round  twelve  halls,  and  discovered  no  outlet  to  such  as  went  to 
see  them.  There  was  the  like  number  of  buildings  under  ground.  These 
subterr<ineous  structures  were  designed  for  tlie  burying-place  of  the  kings, 
and  also  (who  can  speak  this  without  confusion,  and  without  deploring 
the  blindness  of  man!)  for  keeping  the  sacred  crocodiles,  which  a  nation, 
so  wise  in  other  respects,  worshipped  as  gods. 

In  order  to  visit  the  rooms  and  halls  of  th«'  labyrinth,  it  was  necessary, 
as  the  reader  will  naturally  suppose,  for  people  to  take  the  same  precau- 
tion as  Ariadne  made  Theseus  use,  when  he  was  obliged  to  go  and  fight 

*  Lib  i.  xxxvi.  cap.  12.  +  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  U8.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  4-2 

Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  13.    Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  Bll. 
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the   Minotaur  in  the  labyrinth  of  Crete.     Virgil    describes  it  in  lhi« 
niunnef : 

Ut  quondam  Creta*  fertur  labyrinthus  in  alta 

Parietibustextum  csecis  iter  ancipitemque 

Rlille  Tiis  habuisse  dolum,  qua  signa  sequei)dj 

Falleret  indeprcnsus  et  irremeabilis  error. 

+  Hie  labor  ille  domus,  et  inextricabilis  error. 

Daedalus,  ipse  doles  tecti  ambagesque  resolvit, 

CsEca  regens  filo  vestigia. 

And  as  the  Cretan  labyrinth  of  old, 

With  wand'ring  ways,  and  many  a  winding  fold. 

Involved  the  weary  feet  without  redress, 

In  a  round  error,  which  deny'd  reee&s: 

Not  far  from  thence  he  grav'd  the  wond'rous  raazc-ir 

A  thousand  doors,  a  thousand  winding  ways. 

SECT.  IV.— THE  LAKE  OF  MCERIS. 
The  noblest  J  and  most  wonderful  of  all  the  structures  or  works  of  the 
liings  of  Egypt,  was  the  lake  of  Mocris  :  accoj-dingly,  Herodotus  eonsir 
d.er«  It  as  vastly  superior  to  the  pyramids  and  iabj  rinth.  As  Egypt  was 
jnore  or  less  fruitful  in  proportion  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile;  and  as 
in  these  floods  the  too  great  or  too  little  rise  of  the  waters  was  equally 
fatal  to  the  lands,  king  Mceris,  to  prevent  these  two  inconveniences,  and 
to  correct,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the  irregularities  of  the  Nile, 
Ihought  proper  to  call  art  to  the  assistance  of  nature  ;  and  so  causad  the 
lake  to  be  dug,  which  afterwards  went  by  his  name.  This  lake^  was  in 
circumference  about  three  thousand  si?:  hundred  stadia,  that  is  about  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Frencii  leagues,  and  three  hundred  feet  deep.  Two 
pyramids,  on  each  of  which  was  placed  a  colossal  statue,  seated  on  a 
throne,  raised  their  heads  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  feet,  in  the 
midst  of  the  lake,  whilst  their  foundations  tooJk  up  the  same  space  under 
the  water,  a  proof  that  they  were  erected  before  the  cavity  was  filled, 
and  a  deiiionstration  that  a  lake  of  such  vast  extent  was  the  work  of 
man's  hands,  in  one  prince's  reign.  This  is  what  several  historians  have 
related,  concerning  the  lake  Mffiris,  on  the  testimony  of  the  inhabitaflts 
of  the  country.  And  M.  Bossuet,  the  Bishop  of  Meaiix,  in  his  discourse 
on  universal  history,  relates  the  whole  as  fact.  For  my  part,  I  will  con- 
fess that  I  do  not  see  the  least  probability  \n  it.  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive, that  a  lake  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  leagues  ijj  circumference, 
pould  have  been  dug  in  the  reign  of  one  prince?  In  what  manner,  and 
where,  could  the  earth  taken  from  it  be  conveyed  ?  What  should  prompt 
the  Egyptians  to  lose  tlie  surface  of  so  much  lapd?  By  what  arts  could 
they  fill  this  vast  tract  with  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  Nile?  Many 
other  objections  might  be  made.  Ip  my  opinion,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
follow  Pomponius  Mela,  an  ancient  geographer ;  especially  as  his  ac- 
count is  confirmed  by  several  modern  travellers.  According  to  that 
author,  this  lak,e  is  but  tw^ty  thousand  paces,  that  is,  seven  or  eight 

*  -^neid.  1.  v.  ver.  588,  &c.  t  1.  vi.  ver.  '27,  Ac.  J  Herod.  1.  ii. 
c.  140.  Strab.  1 .  xvii.  p.  787,  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  4.?.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  9.  Pomp. 
Mela.  1.  i.        §  Vide  Herod,  et  Diod.     Pliny  agrees  almost  with  them. 
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French  leagues  in  circumference.  '  Moeris,*  aliquaodo  campus,  nunc 
lacns,  viginti  niillia  passuum  in  circuiti  patens.' 

This  lake  had  a  communication  with  the  Nile,  by  a  great  canal,  more 
than  four  leagues  Iong,t  and  fifty  feet  broad.  Great  sluices  either  opened 
or  shut  the  canal  and  lake,  as  there  was  occasion. 

The  charge  of  opening  or  shutting  them  amounted  to  fifty  talents,  that 
is,  fifty  thousand  French  crowns. J  The  fishing  of  this  lake  brought  the 
monarch  immense  sums  ;  but  its  chief  utility  related  to  the  overflowing 
of  the  Nile.  When  it  rose  too  high,  and  was  like  to  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  the  sluices  were  opened,  and  the  waters  having  a  free 
passage  into  the  lake,  covered  the  lands  no  longer  than  was  necessary  to 
enrich  them.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  inundation  was  too  low,  and 
threatened  a  famine,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  by  the  help  of  drains, 
was  let  out  of  the  lake  to  water  the  lands.  In  this  manner  the  irregula- 
rities of  the  Nile  were  corrected  ;  and  Strabo  remarks,  that,  in  his  time, 
under  Petronius,  a  governor  of  Egypt,  when  the  inundation  of  the  Nile 
■was  twelve  cubits,  a  very  great  plenty  ensued  ;  and  even  when  it  rose 
but  to  eight  cubits,  the  dearth  was  scarce  felt  in  the  country ;  doubtless 
because  the  waters  of  the  lake  made  up  for  those  of  the  inundation,  by 
the  help  of  canals  and  drains. 

SECT,  v.— THE  INUNDATIONS  OF  THE  NILE. 

The  Nile  is  the  greatest  wonder  of  Egypt.  As  it  seldom  rains  there, 
this  river,  which  waters  the  whole  country  by  its  regular  inundations, 
supplies  that  defect,  by  bringing,  as  a  yearly  tribute,  the  rains  of  other 
countries;  which  made  a  poet  say  ingeniously,  '  The  Egyptian  pastures, 
how  great  soever  the  drought  may  be,  never  implore  Jupiter  for  rain:' 

'  Te  propter  nuUos  tellus  tua  postulat  imbres, 
Arida  nee  pluvio  supplicat  herba  Jovi.'§ 

To  multiply  so  beneficent  a  river,  Egypt  was  cut  into  numberless 
canals,  of  a  length  and  breadth  proportioned  to  the  difi"erent  situations 
and  wants  of  the  lands.  The  Nile  brought  fertility  everywhere  with 
its  salutary  streams  ;  united  cities  one  with  another,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean with  the  Red  Sea ;  maintained  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  and  for- 
tified the  king  against  the  enemy,  so  that  it  was  at  once  the  nourisher 
and  protector  of  Egypt. 

The  fields  were  delivered  up  to  it ;  but  the  cities  that  were  raised 
with  immense  labour,  and  stood  like  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
looked  down  with  joy  on  the  plains  which  were  overflowed,  and  at  the 
same  time  enriched,  by  the  Nile. 

This  is  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  and  effects  of  this  river,  so  famous 
among  the  ancients.  But  a  wonder  so  astonishing  in  itself,  and  which 
has  been  the  object  of  the  curiosity  and  admiration  of  the  learned  in  all 
ages,  seems  to  require  a  more  particular  description,  in  which  I  shall  be 
as  concise  as  possible. 

*  Mela,  1.  i.  t  Eighty-five  stadia.  :t  11,2501.  sterling.  §  Seneca, 
(Nat.  Quffist.  1.  iv.  c.  2.)  ascribes  these  verses  to  Ovid,  but  they  are 
Tibullus's. 
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1.    TUB   SOURCES   OP   THB   NILE. 

The  ancients  placed  the  sources  of  the  Nile  in  the  mountains  of  the 
moon  (as  they  are  commonly  called),  in  the  10th  degree  of  south  latitude. 
But  our  modern  travellers  have  discovered  that  they  lie  in  the  12th 
degree  of  north  latitude  ;  and  by  that  means  they  cut  off  about  four  or 
five  hundred  leagues  of  the  course  which  the  ancients  gave  that  river. 
It  rises  at  the  foot  of  a  great  mountain  in  the  kingdom  of  Gojamin 
Abyssinia,  from  two  springs,  or  eyes,  to  speak  in  the  language  of  the 
country,  the  same  word  in  Arabic  signifying  eye  and  fountain.  These 
springs  are  thirty  paces  from  one  another,  each  as  large  as  one  of  our 
wells  or  a  coach-wheel.  The  Nile  is  increased  with  many  rivulets 
which  run  into  it  ;  and  after  passing  through  Ethiopia  in  a  very  winding 
course,  flows  at  last  into  Egypt. 

2.    THE    CATARACTS    OF    THE    NILE. 

This  name  is  given  to  some  parts  of  the  Nile,  where  the  water  falls 
down  from  the  steep  rocks.  This  river,  which  at  first  glided  smoothly 
along  the  vast  desarts  of  Ethiopia,  before  it  enters  Egypt,  passes  by  the 
cataracts.  Then  growing  on  a  sudden,  contrary  to  its  nature,  raging 
and  violent  in  those  places  where  it  is  pent  up  and  restrained  ;  after 
having  at  last  broken  through  all  obstacles  in  its  way,  it  precipitates 
itself  from  the  top  of  some  rocks  to  the  bottom,  with  so  loud  a  noise, 
that  it  is  heard  three  leagues  off. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  country,  accustomed  by  long  practice  to  this 
sport,  exhibit  here  a  spectacle  to  travellers  that  is  more  terrifying  than 
diverting.  Two  of  them  go  into  a  little  boat  ;  the  one  to  guide  it,  the 
other  to  throw  out  the  water.  After  having  long  sustained  the  violence 
of  the  raging  waves  by  managing  their  little  boat  very  dexterously,  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  with  the  impetuous  torrent  as  swift 
as  an  arrow.  The  affrighted  spectator  imagines  they  are  going  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  precipice  do^\'n  which  they  fall  ;  when  the  Nile, 
restored  to  its  natural  course,  discovers  them  again,  at  a  considerable 
distance,  on  its  smooth  and  calm  waters.  This  is  Seneca's  account, 
which  is  confirmed  by  our  modern  travellers. 

3.    CAUSES    OF    THE    INUNDATIONS    OF    THE    NILE. 

The  ancients  *  have  invented  many  subtile  reasons  for  the  Nile's 
great  increase,  as  may  be  seen  in  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  and 
Seneca.  But  it  is  now  no  longer  a  matter  of  dispute,  it  being  almost 
universally  allowed,  that  the  inundations  of  the  Nile  are  owing  to  the 
great  rains  which  fall  in  Ethiopia,  from  whence  this  river  flows.  These 
rains  swell  it  to  such  a  degree,  that  Ethiopia  first,  and  then  Egypt,  are 
overflowed;  and  that  which  at  first  was  but  a  large  river,  rises  like  a 
sea,  and  overspreads  the  whole,  country. 

Strabo  observes, t  that  the  ancients  only  guessed  that  the  inundations 
of  the  Nile  were  owing  to  the  rains  which  fall  in  great  abundance  in 
Ethiopia  ;  but  adds,  that  several  travellers  have  since  been  eye-witnesses 

*  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  19—27.  Died.  1.  i.  p.  35—39.  Scncc.  Nat.  Quaest. 
I.  iv.  c.  I.  et.  ii.  t  Lib.  xvii.  p.  789. 
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of  it ;  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus,  who  was  very  curious  in  all  things  relatiner 
to  arts  and  sciences,  having  sent  thither  able  persons,  purposely  to  exa- 
mine this  matter,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  so  uncommon  and  remark- 
able an  effect. 

4.   THE   TIME    AND    CONTIKUANCE    OF   THE    INUNDATIONS. 

Herodotus,*  and  after  him  Diodorus  Siculus,  and  several  other  authors, 
declare,  that  the  Nile  begins  to  swell  in  Egypt  at  the  summer  solstice, 
that  is,  about  the  end  of  June,  and  continues  to  rise  till  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember ;  and  then  decreases  gradually  during  the  months  of  October  and 
November  ;  after  which  it  returns  to  its  channel,  and  resumes  its  wonted 
course.  This  account  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  relations  of  all  the 
moderns,  and  is  founded  in  reality  on  thenatural  cause  of  the  inundation, 
viz.  the  rains  whicli  fall  in  Ethiopia.  Now,  according  to  the  constant 
testimony  of  tliose  who  have  been  on  the  spot,  these  rains  begin  to  fall 
in  the  month  of  April,  and  continue,  during  five  months,  till  the  end  of 
August  and  beginning  of  September.  The  Nile's  increase  in  Egypt 
must,  consequently,  begin  three  weeks  or  a  month  after  the  rains  have 
begun  to  fall  in  Abyssinia  ;  and  accordingly  travellers  observe,  that  the 
Nile  begins  to  rise  in  the  month  of  May,  but  so  slowly  at  the  first,  that 
it  probably  does  not  yet  overflow  its  banks.  The  inundation  happens 
not  till  about  the  end  of  June,  and  lasts  the  tliree  following  months, 
according  U)  Herodotus. 

I  must  poiut  out  to  sucli  as  consult  the  originals,  a  contraiUction  in  this 
place  between  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  on  one  side ;  and  between 
Slrabo,  Pliny,  and  Solinus,  on  the  other.  These  last  shorten  very  much 
the  continuance  of  the  inundation  ;  and  suppose  the  Nile  to  draw  off  from 
the  lands  in  three  months  or  a  hundred  days.  And  what  adds  to  the 
difficulty,  is,  that  Pliny  seems  to  ground  his  opinion  on  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus:  '  In  totum  autem  revocatur  Nilub  intra  ripas  in  Libra,  ut 
tradit  Herodotus,  centesimo  die,'  I  leave  to  the  learned  the  reconciling 
of  this  contradiction. 

5.    THE    HEIGHT    OF    THE    INUNDATIONS. 

The  just  height  of  the  inundation,  according  to  Pliny,  is  sixteen  cubits. 
When  it  rises  but  to  twelve  or  thirteen,  a  famine  is  threatened ;  and 
when  it  exceeds  sixteen,  there  is  danger.  It  must  be  remembered,  that 
a  cubit  is  a  foot  and  a  half.  The  emperor  Jidiant  takes  notice,  in  a 
letter  to  Ecdicius,  prefect  of  Egypt,  that  the  heiglit  of  the  Nile's  over- 
flowing was  fifteen  cubits,  tlie  20th  of  September,  in  362.  The  ancients 
do  not  agree  entirely  with  one  another,  nor  with  the  moderns,  with 
regard  to  the  height  of  the  inundation  ;  but  the  diflFerence  is  not  very 
considerable,  and  may  proceed.  1.  from  the  disparity  between  the 
ancient  and  modern  measures,  which  it  is  hard  to  estimate  on  a  fixed  and 
certain  foot ;  2.  from  the  carelessness  of  the  observers  and  historians  ; 
3.  from  the  real  difference  of  the  Nile's  increase,  which  was  not  so  great 
the  nearer  it  approached  the  sea. 

*  Herod.  1.  ii,  c.  19.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  32.  t  Jul.  Epist.  50. 
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As  the  riches  of  Egypt*  depended  on  the  Inundation  of  the  Nile,  all  the 
circumstances  and  different  degrees  of  its  increase  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered ;  and  by  a  long  series  of  regular  observations,  made  during  many 
years,  the  inundation  itself  discovered  what  kind  of  harvest  the  ensuing 
year  was  likely  to  produce.  The  kings  had  placed  at  Memphis  a  measure 
on  which  these  different  increases  were  remarked  ;  and  from  thence  notice 
was  given  to  all  the  rest  of  Egypt,  the  inhabitants  of  which  knew,  by 
that  means,  beforehand,  what  they  might  fear  or  promise  themselves 
from  the  harvest.  Strabot  speaks  of  a  well  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile 
near  the  town  of  Syene,  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  same  custom  is  observed  to  this  day  at  Grand  Cairo.  In  the  court 
of  a  mosque  there  stands  a  pillar,  on  which  are  marked  the  degrees  of 
the  Nile's  increase  ;  and  common  criers  every  day  proclaim  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  how  high  it  is  risen.  The  tribute  paid  to  the  Grand  Siguior  ' 
for  the  lands,  is  regulated  by  the  inundation.  The  day  on  which  it  rises 
to  a  certain  height,  is  kept  as  a  grand  festival,  and  solemnized  with  fire- 
works, feastings,  and  all  the  demonstrations  of  public  rejoicing;  and  in 
the  remotest  ages,  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile  was  always  attended  with 
an  universal  joy  throughout  all  Egypt,  that  being  the  fountain  of  its 
happiness. 

The  heathens:^  ascribed  the  inundation'of  the  Nile  to  their  god  Serapis ; 
and  the  pillar  on  which  was  marked  the  increase,  was  preserved  religiously 
in  the  temple  of  that  idol.  The  emperor  Constantine  having  ordered  it 
to  be  removed  into  the  ciiurch  of  Alexandria,  the  Egyptians  spread  a 
report,  that  the  Nile  would  rise  no  more  by  reason  of  the  wrath  of  Sera- 
pis  ;  but  tiie  river  overflowed  and  increased  as  usual  the  following  years. 
Julian  the  apostate,  a  zealous  protector  of  .idolatry,  caused  this  pillar  to 
be  replaced  in  the  sanu-  temple,  out  of  which  it  was  again  removed  by 
the  command  of  Theodosius. 

6.    THE    CANALS    OF    THE    NILE    AND    SPIRAL    PUMPS. 

Divine  Providence,  in  giving  so  beneficent  a  river  to  Egypt,  did  not 
thereby  intend  that  the  inhabitants  of  it  should  be  idle,  and  enjoy  so 
great  a  blessing  without  taking  any  pains.  One  may  naturally  suppose, 
that  as  the  Nile  could  not  of  itself  co\cr  the  whole  country,  great  labour 
was  to  be  used  to  facilitate  the  overflowing  of  the  lands  ;  and  numberless 
canals  cut,  in  order  to  convey  the  waters  to  all  parts.  The  villages, 
which  stand  very  thick  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile  on  eminences,  have  each 
their  canals,  which  are  oponed  at  proper  times,  to  let  the  water  into  the 
country.  The  more  distant  villages  have  theirs  also,  even  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  kingdom.  Thus  the  waters  are  successively  conveyed 
to  the  most  remote  places.  Persons  are  not  permitted  to  cut  the  trenches 
to  receive  the  waters,  till  the  river  is  at  a  certain  height;  nor  to  open 
them  all  at  once  ;  because  otherwise  some  lands  would  be  too  much  over- 
flowed, and  others  not  covered  enough.  They  begin  with  opening  them 
in  Upper,  and  afterwards  in  Lower  Egypt,  according  to  the  rules  pre- 
scribed jin  a  roll  or  book,  in  which  all  the  measures  are  exactly  set 
down.     By  this  means  the  water  is  husbanded  with  such  care,  that  it 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  33.  t  Lib.  xvii.  p.  817.  t  Socrat.  1.  i.  c.  IS. 
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spreads  itself  over  all  the  lands.  The  countries  overflowed  by  the  Nile 
are  so  extensive,  and  lie  so  low,  and  the  number  of  canals  so  pfreat,  that 
of  all  the  waters  which  flow  into  Egypt  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  tenth  part  of  them  reaches  the  sea. 

But,  as  notwithstanding  all  these  canals,  there  are  still  abundance  of 
high  lands,  which  cannot  receive  the  benefit  of  the  Nile's  overflowing ; 
this  want  is  supplied  by  spiral  pumps,  which  are  turned  by  oxen,  in  order 
to  bring  the  water  into  pipes,  which  convey  it  to  these  lands.  Diodo- 
rus*  speaks  of  a  similar  engine  invented  by  Archimedes  in  his  travels  into 
Egypt,  which  is  called  Cochlea  JEgyptia. 

7.    THE    FERTILITY    CAUSED    BY   THE   NILE. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  soil  is  more  fruitful  than  in 
Egypt,  which  is  owing  entirely  to  the  Nile  ;  for,  whereas,  other  rivers, 
when  they  overflow  lands,  wash  away  and  exhaust  their  vivific  moisture  ; 
the  Nile,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  excellent  slime  it  brings  along  with  it, 
fattens  and  enriches  them  in  such  a  manner  as  sufficiently  compensates 
for  what  the  foregoing  harvest  had  impaired.  The  husbandman  in  Ihis 
country  never  tires  himself  with  holding  the  plough  or  breaking  the  clods 
of  earth.  As  soon  as  the  Nile  retires,  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  turn  up 
the  earth,  and  temper  it  with  a  little  sand,  in  order  to  lessen  its  rankness  ; 
after  which  he  sows  it  with  great  ease,  and  with  little  or  no  expense. 
Two  months  after,  it  is  covered  with  all  sorts  of  corn  and  pulse.  The 
Egyptians  generally  sow  in  October  and  November,  according  as  the 
Avaters  draw  off:  and  their  harvest  is  in  March  and  April. 

The  same  land  bears,  in  one  year,  three  or  four  different  kinds  of  crops. 
Lettuces  and  cucumbers  are  sown  first,  then  corn ;  and,  after  harvest, 
several  sorts  of  pulse  which  are  peculiar  to  Egypt.  As  the  sun  is  ex- 
tremely hot  in  this  country,  and  rains  fall  very  seldom  in  it,  it  is  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  earth  would  soon  be  parched,  and  the  corn  and  pulse 
burnt  up  by  so  scorching  a  heat,  were  it  not  for  the  canals  and  reser- 
voirs with  which  Egypt  abounds,  and  which,  by  the  drains  from  thence, 
amply  supply  wherewith  to  water  and  refresh  the  fields  and  gardens. 

The  Nile  contributes  no  less  to  the  nourishment  of  cattle,  which  is 
another  source  of  wealth  to  Egypt.  The  Egyptians  begin  to  turn  them 
out  to  grass  in  November,  and  they  graze  till  the  end  of  March.  Words 
could  never  express  how  rich  their  pastures  are,  and  how  fat  the  flocks 
and  herds  (which,  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  the  air,  are  out  night  and 
day)  grow  in  a  very  little  time.  During  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  they 
are  fed  with  hay  and  cut  straw,  barley  and  beans,  which  are  their  com- 
mon foodi 

A  man  cannot,  says  Corneille  de  Bruyn  in  his  Travels,t  help  observ- 
ing the  admirable  providence  of  God  towards  this  country,  who  sends  at 
a  fixed  season  such  great  quantities  of  rain  in  Ethiopia,  in  order  to  water 
Egypt,  where  a  shower  of  rain  scarce  ever  falls ;  and,  who  by  that 
means,  causes  the  driest  and  most  sandy  soil  to  become  the  richest  and 
most  fruitful  country  in  the  universe. 

Another  thing  to  be  observed  here,  is  that  (as  the  inhabitants  say)  in 
the  beginning  of  June  and  the  four  following  months,  the  north-eaat 

*  Lib.  1.  p.  30.  and  lib.  v.  p.  13.  t  Vol.  II. 
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winds  blow  constantly,  in  order  to  keep  back  the  waters,  which  other- 
wise would  draw  off  too  fast,  and  to  hinder  them  from  discharging  them- 
selves into  the  sea,  the  entrance  to  which  these  winds  bar  up,  as  it  were, 
from  them.     The  ancients  have  not  omitted  this  circumstance. 

The  same  Providence,*  whose  ways  are  wonderful  and  infinitely 
various,  displayed  itself  after  a  quite  different  manner  in  Palestine,  in 
rendering  it  exceeding  fruitful,  not  by  rains,  which  fall  during  the  course 
of  the  year,  as  is  usual  in  other  places,  nor  by  a  peculiar  inundation  like 
that  of  the  Nile  in  Egypt,  but  by  sending  fixed  rains  at  two  seasons, 
when  his  people  were  obedient  to  him,  to  make  them  more  sensible  of 
their  continual  dependence  upon  him.  God  himself  commands  them,  by 
his  servant  Moses,  to  make  this  reflexion :  '  The  land  whither  thou 
goest  in  to  possess  it,  is  not  as  the  land  of  Egypt,  from  whence  ye  came 
out,  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst  it  with  thy  foot,  as  a 
garden  of  herbs  ;  but  the  land  whither  ye  go  to  possess  it,  is  a  land  of 
hills  and  valleys,  and  drinketh  water  of  the  rain  of  heaven. 't  After  this, 
God  promises  to  give  his  people,  so  long  as  they  shall  continue  obedient 
to  him,  the  former  and  the  latter  rain;  the  first  in  autumn,  to  bring  up 
the  com,  and  the  second  in  the  spring  and  summer,  to  make  it  grow  and 
ripen. 

8.    THE    DIFFERENT    PROSPECTS    EXHIBITED    BY   THE    NILE. 

There  cannot  be  a  finer  sight  than  Egypt  at  two  seasons  of  the  year. 
For  if  a  man  ascends  some  mountain,  or  one  of  the  largest  pyramids  of 
Grand  Cairo,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August,  he  beholds  a  vast  sea, 
in  which  numberless  towns  and  villages  appear,  with  several  causes 
leading  from  place  to  place,  the  whole  interspersed  with  groves  and 
fruit  trees,  whose  tops  only  are  visible,  all  which  forms  a  delightful 
prospect.  This  view  is  bounded  by  mountains  and  woods,  which  ter- 
minate, at  the  utmost  distance  the  eye  can  discover,  the  most  beautiful 
horizon  that  can  be  imagined.  On  the  contrary,  in  winter,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  the  whole  country  is  like  one 
continued  scene  of  beautiful  meadows,  whose  verdure,  enamelled  with 
flowers,  charms  the  eye.  The  spectator  beholds,  on  every  side,  flocks 
and  herds  dispersed  over  all  the  plains,  with  infinite  numbers  of  husband- 
men and  gardeners.  The  air  is  then  perfumed  by  the  great  quantity  of 
blossoms,  on  the  orange,  lemon,  and  other  trees,  and  is  so  pure,  that  a 
wholesomer  or  more  agreeable  is  not  found  in  the  world  ;  so  that  nature, 
being  then  dead,  as  it  were,  in  all  other  climates,  seems  to  be  alive  only 
for  so  delightful  an  abode. 

9.    THE    CANAL    FORMED    BY    THE    XILE,    BY     WHICH    A    COMMUXICATIOX 
IS    MADE    BETWEEN    THE    TWO    SEAS. 

The  canal,  J  by  which  a  communication  was  made  between  the  Red  Sea 
and  the  Mediterranean,  ought  to  have  a  place  here,  as  it  was  not  one  of 
the  least  advantages  which  the  Xile  procured  to  Egypt.  Sesostris,  or 
according  to  others,  Psammetichus,  first  projected  the  design,  and  began 

♦  Multiformis  sapicntia.    Eph.  iii.  10.  t  Deut.  xi.  10 — 13. 

+  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  158.  Strab.  1,  xTii.  p.  S04.  Plin.  1.  vi.  c.  29.  Diod. 
1.  i.  p.  29. 
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this  work.  Neclio,  successor  to  the  last  prince,  laid  out  immense  sums 
upon  it,  and  employed  a  prodigious  number  of  men.  It  is  said,  that 
above  six  score  thousand  Ef^yptians  perished  in  the  under'akin;?.  He 
gave  it  over,  terrified  by  an  oracle,  which  told  him  that  he  would  thereby 
open  a  door  for  barbarians  (for  by  this  name  they  called  all  foreigners) 
to  enter  Egypt.  The  work  was  continued  by  Darius,  the  first  of  that 
name  ;  but  he  also  desisted  from  it,  upon  his  being  told,  that  as  the  Red 
Sea  lay  higher  than  Egypt,  it  would  drown  the  whole  country.  But  it  wafS 
at  last  finished  under  the  Ptolemies,  who,  by  the  help  of  sluices,  opened 
or  shut  the  canal,  as  there  was  occasion.  It  began  not  far  from  the 
Delta,  near  the  town  of  Bubastus.  It  was  a  hundred  cubits,  that  is 
twenty-five  fatlmms  broad,  so  that  two  vessels  might  pass  with  ease;  it 
had  depth  enoutfli  to  carry  the  largest  ships,  and  was  about  one  thousand 
stadia,  that  is,  above  fifty  leagues  long.  This  canal  was  of  great  service 
to  the  trade  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  now  almost  filled  up,  and  there  are  scarce 
any  remains  of  it  to  be  seen. 


CHAPTER  III. 

LOWER    EGYPT. 

I  am  now  to  speak  of  lower  Egypt.  Its  shape,  whicli  resembles  a 
triangle  or  Delta,  A,  gave  occasion  to  its  bearing  the  latter  name,  which 
is  lliat  of  one  of  the  Greek  letters.  Lower  Egypt  forms  a  kind  of  island; 
it  begins  at  a  place  where  the  Nile  is  divided  into  two  large  canals, 
through  which  it  empties  itself  into  the  Mediterranean ;  the  mouth,  on 
the  right  hand,  is  called  the  Pelusian,  and  the  other  the  Canopic,  from 
two  cities  in  their  neighbourhood,  Pelusium  and  Canopus,  now  called 
Damietta  and  Rosetta.  Between  these  two  large  branches,  there  are  five 
others  of  less  note.  This  island  is  the  best  cultivated,  the  most  fruitful, 
and  the  richest  part  of  Egypt.  Its  chief  cities  (very  anciently)  were 
Heliopolis,  Hcracleopolis,  Naucratis,  Sais,  Tanis,  Canopus,  Pelusium, 
and,  in  later  times,  Alexandria,  Nicapolis,  &c.  It  was  in  the  country  of 
Tanis  that  the  Israelites  dwelt. 

There  was  at  Sais  *  a  temple  dedicated  to  Minerva,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  Isis,  with  the  following  inscription  :  "  I  am  whatever 
hath  been,  and  is,  and  shall  be  ;  and  no  mortal  hath  yet  pierced  through 
the  vale  that  shrouds  me." 

Heliopolis,t  that  is,  the  city  of  the  sun,  was  so  called,  from  a  magni- 
ficent temple  there,  dedicated  to  that  planet.  Herodotus,  and  other 
authors  after  him,  rdate  some  particulars  concerning  the  Phoenix  and 
this  temple,  which,  if  true,  would  indeed  be  very  wonderful.  Of  this 
kind  of  birds,  if  we  may  believe  the  ancients,  there  is  never  but  one  at  a 
time  in  the  world.  He  is  brought  forth  in  Arabia,  lives  five  or  six 
hundred  years,  and  is  of  the  size  of  an  eagle.  His  head  is  adorned  with 
a  shining  and  most  beautiful  crest;  the  feathers  of  his  neck  are  of  a  gold 
colour,  and  the  rest  of  a  purple,  his  tail  is  white,  intermixed  with  red, 

*  Plutar.  de  Isid.  p.  354.  t  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  80j.     Herod.  1.  ii. 

c.  73.     Plin.  1.  x.  c.  2.    Tacit.  Ann.  1.  vi.  c.  28. 
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ami  liis  eyes  sparklin£r  like  stars.  When  he  is  old,  and  finds  his  md 
approaching',  he  builds  a  nest  with  wood  and  aromatic  spices,  and  then 
dies.  Of  his  bones  and  marrow,  a  worm  is  produced,  out  of  which 
another  Phoenix  is  formed.  His  first  care  is  to  solemnize  h's  parent's 
obsequies,  for  which  purpose  he  makes  up  a  ball  in  the  shape  of  an 
egg,  with  abundance  of  ptTfunies  of  myrrh,  as  heavy  as  he  can  carry, 
which  he  often  essays  beforehand  ;  then  he  makes  a  hole  in  it,  where  he 
deposits  his  parent's  body,  and  closes  it  carefully  with  myrrh  and  other 
perfumes.  After  this  he  takes  up  the  precious  load  on  his  shoulders, 
and  flying  to  the  altar  of  the  sun,  in  the  city  of  Ileliopolis,  he  there 
burns  it. 

Herodotus  and  Tacitus  dispute  the  truth  of  some  of  tlie  circumstances 
of  this  account,  but  seem  to  suppose  it  true  in  g^eneral.     Pliny,  on  tlie  - 
contrary,  in  the  very  beginning  of  his  account  of  it,  insinuates  plainly 
enough,  that  he  looks  upon  the  whole  as  fabulous  ;  and  this  is  the  opinion 
of  all  modern  authors. 

This  ancient  tradition,  though  grounded  on  an  evident  falsehood,  hath 
yet  introduced  into  almost  all  languages,  the  custom  of  giving  the  name 
of  phoenix  to  wiiatever  is  singular  and  uncommon  in  its  kind  :  '  Rara  avis 
in  terris,'  says  Juvenal*,  speaking  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  accom- 
plished woman  in  all  respects.  And  Seneca  observes  the  same  of  a  good 
tnan.    , 

What  is  reported  of  swans,  viz.  that  they  never  sing  but  in  their 
expiring  moments,  and  that  then  they  warble  very  melodiously,  is  likewise 
grounded  merely  on  a  vulgar  error ;  and  yet  it  is  used,  not  only  by  the 
poets,  but  also  by  the  orators,  and  even  the  philosophers.  '  O  muti» 
quoque  piscibus  donatura  cycni,  si  libeat,  sonum,'  says  Horace  to 
Melpomene. t  Cicero  compares  the  excellent  discourse  which  Crassus 
made  in  the  Senate,  a  few  days  before  his  death,  to  the  melodious  sing- 
ing of  a  dying  swan:  '  Ilia  tanquam  cycnea  fuit  divini  hominis  vox  et 
oratio.'  De  Orat.  I.  iii.  n.  6.  And  Socrates  used  to  say,  that  good  men 
ought  to  imitate  swans,  who,  perceiving  by  a  secret  instinct,  and  a  sort  of 
divination,  what  advantage  there  is  in  death,  die  singing,  and  with  joy : — 
'  Providentes  quid  in  morte  boni  sit,  cum  cantu  et  voluptate  moriuntur.' — • 
Tusc.  Qu.  1,  i.  n.  73.  I  thought  this  short  digression  might  be  of  service 
to  youth,  and  return  now  to  my  subject 

It  was  in  Heliopolis,J  that  an  ox,  under  the  name  of  Mnevis,  was  wor- 
siiipped  as  a  god.  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia,  exercised  his  sacrilegious 
rage  on  this  city,  burning  the  temples,  demolishing  the  palaces,  and 
destroying  the  most  precious  monuments  of  antiquity  in  it.  There  are 
still  to  be  seen  some  obelisks  which  escaped  his  fury ;  and  others  were 
brought  from  thence  to  Rome,  to  which  city  they  are  an  ornament  even 
at  this  day. 

Alexandria,  built  by  Alexander  the  Great,  from  whom  it  had  its  name, 
vied  almost  in  magnificence  with  the  ancient  cities  in  Egypt.  It  stands 
four  days'  journey  from  Cairo,  and  was  formerly  the  chief  mart  of  all 
the   trade  of  the  East.     The  merchandises  §  were  unloaded  at  Porta* 

♦  Sat.  vi.  t  Od.  iii.  1.  iv.  t  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  806. 

^Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  781. 
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Muris,*  a  town  on  the  Western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea ;  from  whence  they 
were  brought  upon  camels  to  a  town  of  Thebais,  called  Copht,  and  after- 
wards conveyed  down  the  Nile  to  Alexandria,  whither  merchants  re- 
sorted from  all  parts. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  trade  of  the  East  hath  at  all  times  enriched 
those  who  carried  it  on.  This  was  the  chief  source  of  the  vast  treasures 
that  Solomon  amassed,  and  which  enabled  him  to  build  the  magnificent 
temple  of  Jerusalem.  David,  by  conquering  Idumsea,  became  master  of 
Elath  and  Esiongeber,  two  towns  situated  on  the  Eastern  shore  of  th© 
Red  Sea,  From  these  two  ports,  Solomon  sent  fleets  to  Ophir  and 
Tarshish,t  which  always  brought  back  immense  riches.J  This  traffic, 
after  having  been  enjoyed  some  time  by  the  Syrians,  who  regained 
Idumeea,  passed  from  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Tyrians.  These  §  got  all 
their  merchandise  conveyed,  by  the  wa'y  of  Rliinocolura  (a  sea-port 
town  lying  between  the  confines  of  Egypt  and  Palestine),  to  Tyre,  from 
■whence  they  distributed  them  all  over  the  Western  world.  Hereby  the 
Tyrians  enriched  themselves  exceedingly,  under  the  Persian  empire,  by 
the  favour  and  protection  of  whose  monarchs  they  had  the  full  possession 
of  this  trade.  ■  But  when  the  Ptolemies  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Egypt,  they  soon  drew  all  this  trade  into  their  kingdom,  by  building 
Berenice  and  other  ports  on  the  western  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  belonging 
to  Egypt ;  and  fixed  their  chief  mart  at  Alexandria,  which  thereby  rose 
to  be  the  city  of  the  greatest  trade  in  the  world.  There  it  continued  for 
a  great  many  centuries  after  ;  and  all  the  traffic  which  the  western  parts 
of  the  world  from  that  time  had  with  Persia,  India,  Arabia,  and  the 
eastern  coasts  of  Africa,  was  wholly  carried  on  through  the  Red  Sea  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  till  a  way  was  discovered,  a  little  above  two 
hundred  years  since,  of  sailing  to  those  parts  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
After  this,  the  Portuguese  for  some  time  were  masters  of  this  trade  ;  but 
now  it  is  in  a  manner  engrossed  wholly  by  the  English  and  Dutch.  This 
short  account  of  the  East  India  trade,  from  Solomon's  time,  to  the  present 
age,  is  extracted  from  Dr.  Prideaux,  Part  I.  i.  p.  9. 

For  the  convenience  of  trade,]]  there  was  built  near  Alexandria,  in  an 
island  called  Pharos,  a  tower  which  bore  the  same  name.  At  the  top  of 
this  tower  was  kept  a  fire,  to  light  such  ships  as  sailed  by  night  near 
those  dangerous  coasts,  which  were  full  of  sands  and  shelves,  from 
whence  all  other  towers,  designed  for  the  same  use,  have  derived  their 
name,  as,  Pharo  di  Messina,  &c.  The  famous  architect  Sostratus  built 
it  by  order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  expended  eight  himdred  talents 
upon  it.H  It  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
Some,  through  a  mistake,  have  commended  that  prince,  for  permitting 
the  architect  to  put  his  name  in  the  inscription  which  was  fixed  on  the 
tower  instead  of  his  own.  It  was  very  short  and  plain,  according  to  the 
manner  of  the  ancients.      '  Sostratus  Cnidius  Dexiphanis  F.  Diis  Serva- 

*  Or  Myos  Hormos.  t  1  Kings,  ix.  26.  X  He  got  in  one  voyage 
450  talents  of  gold,  2  Chron.  viii.  18. ;  which  amounts  to  three  millions 
two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Prid.  Connect.  Vol.  I. 
ad  ann.  740.  not.        §  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  481.  1|  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  791, 

Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  12.  H  Eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,  or  180,0001. 
sterling. 
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toribus  pro  navigantibus:'  i.  e.  Sostralus  the  Cnidian.  son  of  Dexl- 
phanes,  to  the  protecting'  deities,  for  the  use  of  sea-faring  people.  But 
certainly  Ptolemy  must  have  very  much  undervalued  that  kind  of  immor- 
tality which  princes  are  generally  so  fond  of,  to  suffer,  that  his  name 
should  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned  in  the  inscription  of  an  edifice  so 
cajjable  of  immortalizing  him.  What  we  read  in  Lucian  concerning 
this  matter,  deprives  Ptolemy  of  a  modesty,  which  indeed  would  be  very 
ill  placed  here.*  This  author  informs  us  that  Sostratus,  to  engross  in 
after  times  the  whole  glory  of  that  noble  structure  to  himself,  caused  the 
inscription  with  his  own  name  to  be  carved  in  the  marble,  which  he 
afterwards  covered  with  lime,  and  thereon  put  the  king's  name.  The 
lime  soon  mouldered  away  ;  and  by  that  means,  instead  of  procuring  the 
architect  the  honour  with  which  he  iiad  flattered  himself,  served  only  to 
discover  to  future  ages  his  mean  fraud  and  ridiculous  vanity. 

Riches  failed  not  to  bring  into  this  city,  as  they  usually  do  in  all 
places,  luxury  and  licentiousness  ;  so  that  the  Alexandrian  voluptuous- 
ness became  a  proverb.  In  this  city  arts  and  sciences  were  also  indus- 
triously cultivated,  witness  that  stately  edifice,  sumamed  the  Museum, 
where  the  literati  used  to  meet,  and  were  maintained  at  the  public  ex- 
pense;  and  the  famous  library,  which  was  augmented  considerably  by 
Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus  ;  and  which,  by  the  magnificence  of  the  kings  his 
successors,  at  last  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  volumes.  In  Caesar's 
wars  with  the  Alexandrianst,  part  of  this  library  (situate  in  the  Bru- 
chionj),  which  consisted  of  four  hundred  thousand  volumes,  was  unhap- 
pily consumed  by  fire. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

OF    THE    MANXERS    AND    CUSTOMS    OF    THE     EGYPTIANS. 

Egypt  was  ever  considered,  by  all  the  ancients,  as  the  most  renowned 
school  for  wisdom  and  politics,  and  the  source  from  whence  most  arts  and 
sciences  were  derived.  This  kingdom  bestowed  its  noblest  labours  and 
finest  arts  on  the  imi)rovement  of  mankind  ;  and  Greece  was  so  sensible 
of  this,  that  its  most  illustrious  men,  as  Homer,  Pythagoras,  Plato  ;  even 
its  great  legislators,  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  with  many  more  whom  it  is 
needless  to  mention,  travelled  into  Egypt  to  complete  their  studies,  and 
draw  from  that  fountain  whatever  was  most  rare  and  valuable  in  every 
kind  of  learning.  God  iiimself  has  given  this  kingdom  a  glorious  testi- 
mony ;  when  praising  Moses,  he  says  of  him,  that  he  was  learned  in 
all  the  wisdom  of  the   Egyptians. § 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Egypt,  I  shall  con- 
fine myself  principally  to  these  particulars  :  its  kings  and  government  ; 
priests  and  religion  ;  soldiers  and  war  ;  sciences,  arts,  and  trades. 

The  reader  must  not  be  surprised  if  he  sometimes  finds,  in  the  customs  I 
take  notice  of,  a  kind  of  contradiction.  This  circumstance  is  owing 
either  to  the  difference  of  countries   and  nations,   which  did  not  always 

*  De  scribend.  Hist.  p.  706.         t  Plut.  in  Caes.  p.  731.     Seneea  de 
tranquil,  anim.  c.  ix.     X  ^  quarter  or  division  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
§  Acts,  vii.22. 
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follow  the  same  usages  ;  or  to  the  different  way  of  thinking  of  the  his- 
torians whom  I  copy. 


CHAPTER  I. 

CONCERNING   THE    KINGS    AND     GOVERNMENT. 

The  Egj'ptians  were  the  first  people  who  rightly  understood  the  rules 
of  government.  A  nation  so  grave  and  serious  immediately  perceived, 
that  the  true  end  of  politics  is,  to  make  life  easy,  and  a  people  happy. 

The  kingdom  was  hereditary  ;  but,  according  to  Uiodorus,*  the  Egyp- 
tian princes  conducted  themselves  in  a  different  manner  from  what  is 
usually  seen  in  other  monarchies,  where  the  prince  acknowledges  no 
other  rule  of  his  actions  than  his  own  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure.  But 
here,  kings  were  under  greater  restraint  from  the  laws  than  their  subr 
jects.  They  had  some  particular  ones  digested  by  a  former  monarch, 
that  composed  part  of  what  the  Egyptians  called  the  sacred  books.— 
Thus  everything  being  settled  by  ancient  custom,  they  never  sought  to 
live  in  a  different  way  from  their  ancestors. 

No  slave  nor  foreigner  was  admitted  into  the  immediate  service  of  the 
prince  ;  such  a  post  was  too  important  to  be  intrusted  to  any  persons, 
except  those  who  were  the  most  distinguished  by  their  birth,  and  had 
received  the  most  excellent  education  ;  to  the  end  that  as  they  had  the 
liberty  of  approaching  the  king's  person  day  and  night,  he  might,  from 
men  so  qualified,  hear  nothing  which  was  unbecoming  the  royal  majesty  ; 
nor  have  any  sentiments  instilled  into  him  but  such  as  were  of  a  noble 
and  generous  kind.  For,  adds  Diodorus,  it  is  very  rarely  seen  that 
kings  fly  out  into  any  vicious  excess,  unless  those  who  approach  them 
approve  their  irregularities,  or  serve  as  instruments  to  their  passions. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  freely  permitted,  not  only  the  quality  and  propor- 
tion of  what  they  ate  and  drank  to  be  prescribed  them  (a  thing  customary 
in  Egypt,  whose  inhabitants  were  all  sober,  and  whose  air  inspired 
frugality),  but  even  that  all  their  hours,  and  almost  every  action,  should 
be  under  the  regulation  of  the  laws. 

In  the  morning  at  day  break,  when  the  head  is  clearest,  and  the 
thoughts  most  unperplexed,  they  read  the  several  letters  they  received  ; 
to  form  a  more  just  and  distinct  idea  of  the  aft'airs  which  were  to  come 
under  their  consideration  that  day. 

As  soon  as  they  were  dressed,  they  went  to  the  daily  sacrifice  per- 
formed in  the  temple;  where,  surrounded  with  their  whole  court,  and  the 
victims  placed  before  the  altar,  they  assisted  at  the  prayer  pronounced 
aloud  by  the  high-priest,  in  which  he  asked  of  the  gods  health,  and  all 
other  blessings  for  the  king,  because  he  governed  his  people  with  cle- 
mency and  justice,  and  made  the  laws  of  his  kingdom  the  rule  and  standard 
of  his  actions.  The  high  priest  entered  into  a  long  detail  of  his  royal 
virtues  ;  observing  that  he  was  religious  to  the  gods,  aflFable  to  men, 
moderate,  just,  magnanimous,  sincere  ;  an  enemy  to  falsehood  ;  liberal  ; 
master  of  his  passions  ;  punishing  crimes  with  the  utmost  lenity,  but 

♦Diod.  1.  i.p.  63,  &c. 
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boundless  in  rewardins^  merit.  He'ncxt  spoke  of  tlie  faults  which  kinj^a 
might  be  guilty  of;  but  supposed  at  the  same  time  that  they  never  com- 
mitted any,  except  by  surprise  or  ignorance  ;  and  loaded  with  impre- 
cations such  of  their  ministers  as  gave  them  ill  counsel,  and  suppressed 
or  disguised  the  truth.  Such  were  the  methods  of  conveying  instruc- 
tion to  their  kings.  It  was  thought  that  reproaches  would  only  sour 
their  tempers  ;  and  that  the  most  effectual  method  to  inspire  them  with 
virtue,  would  be  to  point  out  to  them  their  duty  in  praises  conformable  to 
the  sense  of  the  laws,  and  pronounced  in  a  solemn  manner  before  the 
gods.  After  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  were  ended,  the  counsels  and 
actions  of  great  men  were  read  to  the  king  out  of  the  sacred  books,  in 
order  that  he  might  govern  his  dominions  according  to  their  maxims, 
and  maintain  the  laws  which  had  made  his  predecessors  aod  their  sub- 
jects so  happy. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  quantity  as  well  as  quality  of  what 
he  ate  or  drank  were  prescribed,  by  the  laws,  to  tlie  king  :  his  table 
was  covered  with  nothing  but  the  most  common  food  ;  because  eating 
In  Egypt  was  designed,  not  to  tickle  the  palate,  but  to  satisfy  the  cravings 
of  nature.  One  would  have  concluded  (observes  the  historian)  that  these 
rules  had  been  laid  down  by  some  able  physician,  who  was  attentive 
only  to  the  health  of  the  prince,  rather  than  by  a  legislator.  The  same 
simplicity  was  seen  in  all  other  things  ;  and  we  read  in  Plutarch*  of  a 
temple  in  Thebes,  which  had  one  of  its  pillars  inscribed  with  impre- 
cations against  that  king  who  first  introduced  profusion  and  luxury  into 
Egypt. 

The  principal  duty  of  kings,  and  their  most  essential  function,  is  the 
administering  justice  to  their  subjects.  Accordingly  the  kings  of  Egypt 
cultivated  more  immediately  this  duty  ;  convinced  that  on  this  depended 
not  only  the  ease  and  comfort  of  individuals,  but  the  happiness  of  the 
state  ;  which  would  be  a  herd  of  robbers  rather  than  a  kingdom,  should 
the  weak  be  unprotected,  and  the  powerful  enabled  by  their  riches  and 
influence  to  commit  crimes  with  impunity. 

Thirty  judges  were  selected  out  of  the  principal  cities,  to  form  a 
body  for  dispensing  justice  through  the  whole  kingdom.  The  prince,  in 
filling  these  vacancies,  chose  such  as  were  most  renowned  for  their 
honesty  ;  and  put  at  their  head,  him  who  was  most  distinguished  for  his 
knowledge  and  love  of  the  laws,  and  was  had  in  the  most  universal 
esteem.  They  had  revenues  assigned  them,  to  the  end  that  being  freed 
from  domestic  cares,  they  might  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws.  Thus  honorably  maintained  by  the  generosity  of  the 
prince,  they  administered  gratuitously  to  the  people  that  justice  to 
which  they  have  a  natural  right,  and  which  ought  to  be  equally  open  to 
all  ;  and,  in  some  sense,  to  the  poor  more  than  the  rich,  because  the 
latter  find  a  support  within  themselves  ;  whereas  the  very  condition  of 
the  former  exposes  them  more  to  injuries,  and  therefore  calls  louder  for 
the  protection  of  the  laws.  To  guard  against  surprise,  affairs  were  trans- 
acted by  writing  in  the  assemblies  of  these  judges.  That  false  eloquence 
was  dreaded,  which  dazzles  the  mind  and  moves   the  passions.    Truth 

*  De  Isid.  &  Osir.  p.  35i. 
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could  not  be  expressed  with  too  much  plainness,  as  it  alone  was  to  havo 
the  sway  in  jndsrments  ;  because  in  that  alone  tlie  richand  poor,  the  pow- 
erful and  weak,  the  learned  and  the  ignorant,  were  to  find  relief  and 
security.  The  president  of  this  senate  wore  a  collar  of  gold,  set  with 
precious  stones,  at  which  hung  a  figure  represented  blind,  this  being 
called  the  emblem  of  truth.  When  the  president  put  this  collar  on,  it 
was  understood  as  a  signal  to  enter  upon  business.  lie  touched  the 
party  with  it  who  was  to  gain  his  cause,  and  this  was  the  form  of 
passing  sentence. 

The  most  excellent  circumstance  in  the  laws  of  the  Egyptians,  was, 
that  every  individual,  from  his  infancy,  was  nurtured  in  the  strictest  ob- 
servance of  them.  A  new  custom  in  Egypt  was  a  kind  of  miracle.*  All 
things  there  ran  in  the  old  channel  ;  and  the  exactness  with  which  little 
matters  were  adhered  to,  preserved  those  of  more  importance  ;  and  con- 
sequently no  nation  ever  retained  their  laws  and  customs  longer  than 
the  Egyptians. 

Wilful  murder  was  punished  with  death,+  whatever  might  be  the  con- 
dition of  the  murdered  person,  whether  he  was  free-born  or  otherwise. — ■ 
In  this  the  humanity  and  equity  of  the  Egyptians  were  superior  to  that 
of  the  Romans,  who  gave  the  master  an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death 
over  his  slave.  The  Emperor  Adrian,  indeed,  abolished  this  law  ;  from 
an  opinion,  that  an  abuse  of  this  nature  ought  to  be  reformed,  let  its  an- 
tiquity or  authority  be  ever  so  great. 

Perjurj'  was  also  punished  with  death, J  because  that  crime  attacks 
both  the  gods,  whose  majesty  is  trampled  upon  by  invoking  their  name 
to  a  false  oath  ;  and  men,  by  breaking  the  strongest  tie  of  human  society, 
viz.  sincerity  and  veracity. 

The  false  accuser  was  condemned  to  undergo  the  punishment  which 
the  person  accused  was  to  have  suffered,  had  the  accusation  been  proved.§ 

He  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to  save  a  man's  life  when  attacked, 
if  it  was  in  his  power  to  assist  him,  was  punished  as  rigorously  as  the 
assassin  :  ||  but  if  the  unfortunate  person  could  not  be  succoured,  the 
offender  was  at  least  to  be  impeached  ;  and  penalties  were  decreed  for 
any  neglect  of  this  kind.  Thus  the  subjects  were  a  guard  and  protection 
to  one  another  ;  and  the  whole  body  of  the  community  united  against 
the  designs  of  the  bad. 

No  man  was  allowed  to  be  useless  to  the  state;  1  but  every  one  was 
obliged  to  enter  his  name  and  place  of  abode  in  a  public  register,  that 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrate,  and  to  describe  his  profession, 
and  his  means  of  support.  If  he  gave  a  false  account  of  himself,  he  was 
immediately  put  to  death. 

To  prevent  borrowing  of  money,  the  parent  of  sloth,  frauds,  and  chicane, 
kingAsychis  made  a  very  judicious  law.**  The  wisest  and  best  regulated 
states,  as  Athens  and  Rome,  ever  found  insuperable  difficulties,  in  con- 
triving a  just  medium,  to  restrain,  on  one  hand,  the  cruelty  of  the 
creditor  in  the  exaction  of  his  loan  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  knavery  of  the 
debtor,  who  refused  or  neglected  to  pay  his  debts.     Now  Egypt  took  a 

*  Plat,  in  Tim.  p.  656.       +  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  70.      %  lb.  p.  69.       §  Ibid. 
II  Ibid.  H  Ibid.  **  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  136. 
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■wise  course  on  this  occasion  ;  and.  witliout  doing  any  injury  to  tlie  j)cr- 
sonal  liberty  of  its  inhabitants,  or  ruining  their  families,  pursued  the 
(U'btor  with  incessant  fears  of  infamy  in  case  he  were  dishonest.  No 
man  was  permitted  to  borrow  money  without  pawning  to  the  creditor  the 
body  of  his  father,  which  every  Egyptian  embalmed  with  great  care  and 
kept  reverentially  in  liis  house  (as  will  be  observed  in  the  sequel.)  and 
therefore  might  be  easily  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  But  it 
was  equally  impious  and  infamous  not  to  redeem  soon  so  precious  a 
pledge ;  and  he  who  died  without  having  discharged  this  duty,  was  de- 
l)rived  of  the  customary  honours  paid  to  the  dead.* 

Diodorus  remarks  an  error  committed  by  some  of  the  Grecian  legis- 
lators.t  They  forbid,  for  instance,  the  taking  away  (to  satisfy  debts)  the 
horses,  ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry  employed  by 
peasants  ;  judging  it  inhuman  to  reduce,  by  this  security,  these  poor  men 
to  an  impossibility  of  discharging  their  debts,  and  getting  their  bread: 
but,  at  the  same  time,  they  permitted  the  creditor  to  imprison  the  peasants 
tliemselves,  who  alone  were  capable  of  using  these  implements  ;  which 
exposed  them  to  the  same  inconveniences,  and  at  the  same  time  deprived 
the  governiiient  of  persons  who  belong,  and  are  necessary  to  it ;  who 
labour  for  the  public  emolument,  and  over  wliose  person  no  private  man 
has  any  right. 

Polygamy  was  allowed  in  Egypt,  except  to  the  priests,  who  could 
marry  but  one  woman.*  Whatever  was  the  condition  of  the  woman, 
whether  she  was  free  or  a  slave,  her  children  were  deemed  free  and 
legitimate. 

One  custom  that  was  practised  in  Egypt,  shows  the  profound  darkness 
into  wiiich  such  nations  as  were  most  celebrated  for  their  wisdom  have 
been  plunged  ;§  and  this  is  the  marriage  of  brothers  with  their  sisters, 
which  was  not  only  authorized  by  the  laws,  but  even,  in  some  measure, 
originated  from  their  religion,  from  the  example  and  practice  of  such  of 
their  gods,  as  had  been  the  most  anciently  and  universally  adored  in 
Egypt,  that  is,  Osiris  and  Isis. 

A  very  great  respect  was  there  paid  to  old  age.  |1  The  young  were 
obliged  to  rise  up  for  the  old  ;  and  on  every  occasion,  to  resign  to  them 
the  most  honourable  seat.  The  Spartans  borrowed  this  law  from  the 
Egyptians. 

The  virtue  in  the  highest  esteem  among  the  Egyptians,  was  gratitude. 
The  glory  which  has  been  given  them  of  being  the  most  grateful  of  all 
men,  shows  that  they  were  the  best  formed  of  any  nation  for  social  life. 
Benefits  are  the  band  of  concord,  both  public  and  private.  He  who 
acknowledges  favours,  loves  to  confer  them  ;  and  in  banishing  ingrati- 
tude, the  pleasure  of  doing  good  remains  so  pure  and  engaging,  that  it  is 
impossible  for  a  man  to  be  insensible  of  it.     But  it  was  particularly  to- 

*  This  law  put  the  whole  sepulchre  of  the  debtor  into  the  power  of 
the  creditor.  Who  removed  to  his  own  house  the  body  of  the  father  :  the 
debtor  refusing  to  discharge  his  obligation,  was  to  be  deprived  of  burial, 
either  in  his  father's  sepulchre  or  any  other  ;  and  whilst  he  lived,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  bury  any  person  descended  I'rom  him. 

t  Died.  1.  i.  p.  71.    X  Ibid.  p.  72.     §  Ibid  p.  2-^.      |i  llcrod.  1.  ii.  c.  20. 
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wards  their  kings  that  the  Egyptians  prided  themselves  on  evincing  their 
gratitude.  They  honoured  them  whilst  living,  as  so  many  visible  repre- 
sentations of  the  Deity  ;  and  after  their  death  lamented  for  them  as  the 
fathers  of  their  country.  These  sentiments  of  respect  and  tenderness 
proceeded  from  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  Divinity  himself  had  placed 
them  upon  the  throne,  as  he  distinguished  them  so  greatly  from  all  other 
mortals:  and  that  kings  bore  the  most  noble  characteristics  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  as  the  power  and  will  of  doing  good  to  others  were 
united  in  their  persons. 


CHAPTER  II. 

COKCERNINO  THB  PRIESTS  AND   RELIGION  OF  THE  EGYPTIANS. 

Priests  in  Egypt,  held  the  second  rank  to  kings.  They  had  great 
privileges  and  revenues  ;  their  lands  were  exempted  from  all  imposts  ; 
of  which  some  traces  are  seen  in  Genesis,  where  it  is  said,  '  Joseph  made 
it  a  law  over  the  land  of  Egypt,  that  Pharaoh  should  have  the  fifth  part, 
except  the  land  of  the  priests  only,  which  became  not  Pharaoh's.'  * 

The  prince  usually  honoured  them  with  a  large  share  in  his  confidence 
and  government,  because  they,  of  all  his  subjects,  had  received  the  best 
education,  had  acquired  the  greatest  knowledge,  and  were  most  strongly 
attached  to  the  king's  person  and  the  good  of  the  public.  They  were  at 
one  and  the  same  time  the  depositaries  of  religion  and  of  the  sciences  ; 
and  to  this  circumstance  was  owing  the  great  respect  which  was  paid 
them  by  the  natives  as  well  as  foreigners,  by  whom  they  were  alike  con- 
sulted upon  the  most  sacred  things  relating  to  the  mysteries  of  religion, 
and  the  most  profound  subjects  in  the  several  sciences. 

The  Egyptians  pretend  to  be  the  first  institutors  of  festivals  and  pro- 
cessions in  honour  of  the  gods.t  One  festival  was  celebrated  in  the  city 
of  Bubastus,  whither  persons  resorted  from  all  parts  of  Egypt,  and 
upwards  of  seventy  thousand,  besides  children,  were  seen  at  it.  Another, 
surnamed  the  feast  of  the  lights,  was  solemnized  at  Sais.  All  persons, 
throughout  Egypt,  who  did  not  go  to  Sais,  were  obliged  to  illuminate 
their  windows. 

Different  animals  were  sacrificed  in  different  countries  ;  J  but  one 
common  and  general  ceremony  was  observed  in  all  sacrifices,  viz.  the 
laying  of  hands  upon  the  head  of  the  victim,  loading  it  at  the  same  time 
with  imprecations  ;  and  praying  the  gods  to  divert  upon  that  victim  all 
the  calamities  which  might  threaten  Egypt. 

It  is  to  Egypt  that  Pythagoras  owed  his  favourite  doctrine  of  the 
Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls. §  The  Egyptians  believed, 
that  at  the  death  of  men.  their  souls  transmigrated  into  other  human 
bodies  ;  and  that,  if  they  had  been  vicious,  they  were  imprisoned  in  the 
bodies  of  unclean  or  ill-conditioned  beasts,  to  expiate  in  th«m  their  past 

♦  Gen.  xlvii.  26.  +  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  60.  J  Ibid.  c.  89. 

^^  Died.  1.  i.p.  88. 
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transgressions;  and  that  after  a  revolution  of  some  centuries,  they  agaia 
animated  other  human  bodies. 

The  priest  had  the  possession  of  the  sacred  books,  wliich  contained  at 
lar^e  the  principles  of  government,  as  well  as  the  mysteries  of  divine 
worship.  Both  were  commonly  involved  in  symbols  and  enigmas,  which, 
under  these  veils,  made  truth  more  venerable,  and  excited  more  strongly 
the  curiosity  of  men.*  The  figure  of  Harpocrates,  in  the  Egyptian 
sanctuaries,  with  his  finger  upon  his  mouth,  seemed  to  intimate,  that 
mysteries  were  there  enclosed,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  revealed  to 
very  few.  The  sphinxes,  placed  at  the  entrance  of  all  temples,  implied 
the  same.  It  is  very  well  known,  that  pyramids,  obelisks,  pillars, 
statues,  in  a  word,  all  public  monuments,  were  usually  adorned  with 
hieroglyphics,  that  is,  with  symbolical  writings ;  whether  these  were 
characters  unknown  to  the  vulgar,  or  figures  of  animals,  under  which  was  - 
couched  a  hidden  and  parabolical  meaning.  Thus,  by  a  hare,  was  signi* 
lied  a  lively  and  piercing  attention,  because  this  creature  has  a  very 
delicate  sense  of  hearing.t  The  statue  of  a  judge  without  hands,  and 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  symbolized  the  duties  of  those  who 
were  to  exercise  the  judiciary  functions.  ^ 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  treat  fully  of  the  religion  of  the 
Egyptians.  But  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  articles,  which  form  the 
principal  part  of  it ;  and  these  are  the  worsliip  of  the  different  deities, 
and  the  ceremonies  relating  to  funerals. 

SECT.  I.— THE  WORSHIP  OF  THE  VARIOUS  DEITIES. 

Never  were  any  people  more  superstitious  than  the  Egyptians  ;  they 
had  a  great  number  of  gods,  of  different  orders  and  degrees,  which  I 
shall  omit,  because  they  belong  more  to  fable  than  to  history.  Among 
the  rest,  two  were  universally  adored  in  that  country,  and  these  were 
Osiris  and  Isis,  which  are  thought  to  be  the  sun  and  moon :  and  indeed 
the  worship  of  those  planets  gave  rise  to  idolatry. 

Besides  these  gods,  the  Egyptians  worshipped  a  great  number  of 
beasts;  as  the  ox,  the  dog,  the  wolf,  the  hawk,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis,§ 
the  cat,  &c.  Many  of  these  beasts  were  the  objects  of  the  superstition 
only  of  some  particular  cities  ;  and  whilst  one  people  worshipped  one 
species  of  animals  as  gods,  their  neighbours  held  the  same  animals  in 
abomination.  This  was  the  source  of  the  continual  wars  which  were 
carried  on  between  one  city  and  another;  and  this  was  owing  to  the  false 
policy  of  one  of  their  kings,  who  to  deprive  them  of  the  opportunity  and 
means  of  conspiring  against  the  state,  epdeavoured  to  draw  off  their 
attention,  by  engaging  them  in  religious  contests.  I  call  this  a  false  and 
mistaken  policy  ;  because  it  directly  thwarts  the  true  spirit  of  govern' 
ment,  the  aim  of  which  is,  to  unite  all  its  members  in  the  strictest  ties, 
and  to  make  all  its  strength  consist  in  the  perfect  harmony  of  its  several 
parts. 

Every  nation  had  a  great  zeal  for  their  gods.  '  Among  us,'  says  Cicero, 
'  it  is  very  common  to  see  temples  robbed,  [and  statues  carried  off;  but 

*  Plut.  de  Isid.  et  Osir.  p.  354-.  t  Plut.  Sympos.  lib.  iv.  p.  G70. 

X  Id  de  Isid.  p.  355.        §  Or  Egyptian  stoik. 
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it  was  ne\  CT  known,  that  any  person  in  Egypt  ever  abused  a  crocodile, 
an  ibis,  a  cat;  for  its  inhabitants  would  have  suffered  the  most  extreme 
torments,  rather  than  be  guilty  of  such  sacrilege."*  It  was  death  for  any 
person  to  kill  one  of  these  animals  voluntarily  ;  t  and  even  a  punisliment 
was  decreed  against  him  who  should  have  killed  an  ibis,  or  cat,  with  or 
without  design.  Diodorus  relates  an  incident,  to  which  he  himself  was 
an  eye-witness  during  his  stay  in  Egypt.  J  A  Roman  having  inadvertenly 
aud  without  design,  killed  a  cat,  the  exasperated  populace  ran  to  his 
house  ;  and  neither  the  authority  of  the  king,  who  immediately  detached 
a  body  of  his  guards,  nor  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  could  rescue  the 
unfortunate  criminal.  And  such  was  the  reverence  which  the  Egyptians 
had  for  these  animals,  that  in  an  extreme  famine  they  chose  to  eat  one 
another,  rather  than  feed  upon  their  imagined  deities. 

Of  all  these  animals,  the  bull  Apis,  called  Epaphus  by  the  Greeks,  was 
the  most  famous.  §  Magnificent  temples  were  erected  to  him  ;  extraor- 
dinary honours  were  paid  him  while  he  lived,  and  still  greater  after  his 
death.  Egypt  went  then  into  a  general  mourning.  His  obsequies  were 
solemnized  with  such  a  pomp  as  is  hardly  credible.  In  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  bull  Apis  dying  of  old  age,  ||  the  funeral  pomp,  be- 
sides the  ordinary  expenses,  amounted  to  upwards  of  fifty  thousand 
French  crowns.  ?  After  tlie  last  honours  had  been  paid  to  the  deceased 
god,  the  next  care  was  to  provide  him  a  successor  ;  and  all  Egypt  was 
sought  through  for  that  purpose.  He  was  known  by  certain  signs, 
which  distinguished  him  from  all  other  animals  of  that  species  ;  upon  his 
forehead  was  to  be  a  white  spot,  in  form  of  a  crescent ;  on  his  back,  the 
figure  of  an  eagle ;  upon  his  tongue  that  of  a  beetle.  As  soon  as  he  was 
found,  mourning  gave  place  to  joy  ;  and  nothing  was  heard,  in  all  parts 
of  Egypt,  but  festivals  and  rejoicings.  The  new  god  was  brought  to 
Memphis  to  take  possession  of  his  dignity,  and  there  installed  with  a 
great  number  of  ceremonies.  The  reader  will  find  hereafter,  that  Cam- 
byses,  at  his  return  from  his  unfortunate  expedition  against  Ethiopia, 
finding  all  the  Egjptians  in  transports  of  joy  for  the  discovery  of  their 
new  god  Apis,  and  imagining  that  this  was  intended  as  an  insult  upon  his 
misfortunes,  killed,  in  the  first  impulse  of  his  fury,  the  young  bull,  who 
by  that  means  had  but  a  short  enjoyment  of  his  divinity. 

It  is  plain,  that  the  golden  calf  set  up  near  mount  Sinai  by  the  Israelites, 
was  owing  to  their  abode  in  Egypt,  and  an  imitation  of  the  god  Apis  :  as 
well  as  those  which  were  afterwards  set  up  by  Jeroboam  (who  had 
resided  a  considerable  time  in  Egypt)  in  the  two  extremities  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel. 

The  Egyptians,  not  contented  with  offering  incense  to  animals,  carried 
their  folly  to  such  an  excess,  as  to  ascribe  a  divinity  to  the  pulse  and 

♦  De  nat.  Deor.  1.  i.  n.  82.  Tusc.  Qusest.  1.  v.n.  78.  +  Herod.  1.  ii. 
c.  65.  J  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  74.,  75.  §  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.27,  &c.  Diod.  1.  i. 
p.  76.  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  46.  ||  Pliny  afiirms,  that  he  was  not  allowed 
to  exceed  a  certain  term  of  years  ;  and  was  drowned  in  the  priests' 
well.  '  Non  est  fas  eum  certos  vitse  excedere  annos,  mersumque  in  sa- 
cerdotum  fonte  cnecant.'  Niit.  Hist.  1.  viii.  c.  46.  f  Above  11,2501. 
sterling. 
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rootR  of  their  gardens.     For  this  the-y  are  ingeniously  reproached  by 
the  satirist : 

'  Who  has  not  heard  where  Esrypt's  realms  are  named. 

What  monster-gods  her  frantic  sons  have  framed? 

Here  Ibis  gorged  with  well-grrown  serpents,  there 

The  Crocodile  commands  religious  fear  : 

Wliere  IVIemnon's  statue  magic  strings  inspire 

With  vocal  sounds,  that  emulate  the  lyre ; 

And  Thebes,  such,  Fate,  are  thy  disastrous  turns 

Now  prostrate  o'er  her  pompous  ruins  mourns  ; 

A  monkey-god,  prodigious  to  be  told  ! 

Strilces  the  beholder's  eye  with  burnish'd  gold : 

To  godship  here  blue  Tritons'  scaly  herd, 

The  river-progeny  is  there  preferr'd : 

Through  towns  Diana's  power  neglected  lies. 

Where  to  her  dogs  aspiring  temples  riee  : 

And  should  you  leeks  or  onions  eat,  no  time 

Would  expiate  the  sacrilegious  crime. 

Religious  nations  sure,  and  blest  abodes, 

Where  ev'ry  orchard  is  o'er-run  with  gods.'    Jut.  Sat.  xt. 

It  is  astonishing  to  see  a  nation  which  boasted  its  superiority  above  all 
others  with  regard  to  wisdom  and  learning,  thus  blindly  abandon  itself  to 
the  most  gross  and  ridiculous  superstitions.  Indeed,  to  read  of  animals 
and  vile  insects,  honoured  with  religious  worship,  plticed  in  temples,  and 
maintained  with  great  care  and  at  an  extravagant  expense;*  to  read,  that 
those  who  murdered  them  were  punished  with  death  ;  and  that  these  ani- 
mals were  embalmed,  and  solemnly  deposited  in  tombs  assigned  them  by 
the  public  ;  to  hear,  that  this  extravagance  was  carried  to  such  lengths, 
as  that  leeks  and  onions  were  acknowledged  a*  deities  ;  were  invoked  in 
necessity,  and  depended  upon  for  succour  and  protection  ;  are  absurdi- 
ties which  we,  at  tliis  distance  of  time,  can  scarce  believe  ;  and  yet  they 
have  the  evidence  of  all  antiquity.  You  enter,  says  Lucian,t  into  a  mag- 
nificent temple,  every  part  of  which  glitters  with  gold  and  silver.  You 
there  look  attentively  for  a  god,  and  are  cheated  with  a  stork,  an  ape,  or 
a  cat ;  a  just  emblem,  adds  that  autlior,  of  too  many  palaces,  the  masters 
of  which  are  far  from  being  the  brightest  ornaments  of  them. 

Several  reasons  are  assigned  for  the  worship  paid  to  animals  by  the 
Egyptians.;}: 

The  first  is  drawn  from  fabulous  history.  It  is  pretended  that  the 
gods,  in  a  rebellion  made  against  them  by  men,  fled  into  Egj"pt,  and 
there  concealed  themselves  under  the  form  of  different  animals;  and  that 
this  gave  birth  to  the  worship  which  was  afterwards  paid  to  those  animals. 

The  second  is  taken  from  the  benefit  which  these  several  animals  pro- 
cure to  mankind :  Oxen  by  their  labour  ;  sheep  by  their  wool  and  milk  ; 
dogs  by  their  service  in  hunting,  and  guarding  houses,  whence  the  god 
Anubis  was  represented  with  a  dog's  head:  the  ibis,  a  bird  very  much 
resembling  a  stork,  was  worshipped,  because  he  put  to  flight  the  winged 
serpents,  with  which  Egypt  would  otherwise  have  been  grievously  in- 

*  Diodorus  affirms,  that  in    his  time  the  expense  amounted  to  no  less 
than  one   hundred  thousand    crowns,   or  22,5001.  sterling.     Lib.  i.  p.  7-3. 
t  Iraag.        X  Diod.  1.  i.  p,  77,  &c. 
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feste<l ;  the  crocodile,  an  amphibious  creature,  that  is,  living  alike  upon 
'and  and  water,  of  a  surprising  strength  and  size,*  was  worshipped, 
because  he  defended  Egypt  from  the  incursions  of  the  wild  Arabs  ;  the 
ichneumon  was  adored,  because  lie  prevented  the  too  great  increase  of 
crocodiles,  which  might  have  proved  destructive  to  Egypt.  Now  the 
little  animal  in  question  does  this  service  to  the  country  two  ways. 
First,  it  watches  the  time  when  the  crocodile  is  absent,  and  breaks  his 
eggs,  but  does  not  eat  them.  Secondly,  when  the  crocodile  is  asleep 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  (and  he  always  sleeps  with  his  mouth  open), 
the  ichneumon,  which  lies  concealed  in  the  mud,  leaps  at  once  into  his 
mouth ;  gets  down  to  his  entrails,  which  he  gnaws  ;  then  piercing  his 
belly,  the  skin  of  which  is  very  tender,  he  escapes  with  safety ;  and  thus, 
by  his  address  and  subtilty,  returns  victorious  over  so  terrible  an  animal. 

Philosophers,  not  satisfied  with  reasons  which  were  too  trifling  to 
account  for  such  strange  absurdities  as  dishonoured  the  heathen  system, 
and  at  which  themselves  secretlj'  blushed,  have,  since  the  establishment 
of  Christianity,  supposed  a  third  reason  for  the  worship  which  the  Egyp- 
tians paid  to  animals  ;  and  declared,  that  it  was  not  offered  to  the  animals 
themselves,  but  to  the  gods,  of  whom  they  are  symbols.  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatiset  where  he  examines  professedly  the  pretensions  of  Isis  and 
Osiris,  the  two  most  famous  deities  of  the  Egyptians,  says  as  follows  : 
"  Philosophers  honour  the  image  of  God  wherever  they  find  i  ,  even  in 
animate  beings,  and  consequently  more  in  those  v/hich  have  life.  We 
are  therefore  to  approve,  not  the  worshippers  of  these  animals,  but  those 
who,  by  their  means,  ascend  to  the  Deity  ;  they  are  to  be  considered  as 
so  many  mirrors,  which  nature  holds  forth,  and  in  which  the  Supreme 
Being  displays  himself  in  a  wonderful  manner  ;  or,  as  so  many  instru- 
ments, which  he  makes  use  of  to  manifest  outwardly  his  incomprehensible 
wisdom.  Should  men,  therefore,  for  the  embellishing  of  statues,  amass 
together  all  the  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the  world,  the  worship  must 
not  be  referred  to  the  statues,  for  the  Deity  does  not  exist  in  colours  art- 
fully disposed,  nor  in  frail  matter  destitute  of  sense  and  motion."  Plu- 
tarch says  in  the  same  treatise,  J  "  that  as  the  sun  and  moon,  heaven, 
earth,  and  the  sea,  are  common  to  all  men,  but  have  different  names 
according  to  the  difference  of  nations  and  languages  ;  in  like  man- 
ner, though  there  is  but  one  Deity,  and  one  Providence  which  governs 
the  universe,  and  which  has  several  subaltern  ministers  under  it,  men 
give  to  the  Deity,  which  is  the  same,  different  names  ;  and  pay  it  different 
honours,  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  every  country." 

But  were  these  reflections,  which  offer  the  most  rational  vindication 
that  can  be  suggested  of  idolatrous  worship,  sufficient  to  cover  the  absur- 
dity of  it ;  could  it  be  called  a  raising  of  the  divine  attributes  in  a  suita- 
ble manner,  to  direct  the  worshipper  to  admire  and  seek  for  the  image  of 
them  in  beasts  of  the  most  vile  and  contemptible  kinds,  as  crocodiles, 
serpents,  and  cats  ?  Was  not  this  rather  degrading  and  debasing  the 
Deity,  of  whom  even  the  most  stupid  usually  entertain  a  much  greater 
and  more  august  idea  ? 

*  Which,  according  to  Herodotus,  is  more  than  17  cubits  in  length: 
1.  il.  c.  68.  t  P.  382.  i  P.  377  and  378. 
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And  even  these  philosophers  were  not  always  so  just  as  to  ascend  from 
sensible  beings  to  their  invisible  Author.  The  Scriptures  tell  us,  that 
these  pretended  sages  deserved,  on  account  of  their  pride  and  ingrati- 
tude, to  be  "  given  over  to  a  reprobate  mind  ;  and  whilst  they  professed 
themselves  wise,  to  become  fools,  for  having  changed  the  glory  of  the 
incorruptible  God,  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four-footed  beasts,  andcreepingjthings."*  To  show  what  man 
is  when  left  to  himself,  God  permitted  that  very  nation,  which  had  car- 
ried human  wisdom  to  its  greatest  height,  to  be  the  theatre  in  which  the 
most  ridiculous  and  absurd  idolatry  was  acted.  And,  on  the  other  side, 
to  display  tiie  almighty  power  of  his  grace,  he  converted  the  frightful 
deserts  of  Egypt  into  a  terrestrial  paradise  ;  by  peopling  them,  in  the 
time  appointed  by  his  providence,  with  numberless  multitudes  of  illus- 
trious hermits,  whose  fervent  piety  and  rigorous  penance  have  done  so 
much  honour  to  the  Christian  religion.  I  cannot  forbear  giving  here  a 
famous  instance  of  it ;  and  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  this  kind  of 
digression. 

The  great  wonder  of  Lower  Egypt,  says  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  Eccle- 
siastical History ,t  was  the  city  of  Oxyrinchus,  peopled  with  monks,  both 
within  and  without,  so  that  they  were  more  numerous  than  its  other  inha- 
bitants. The  public  edifices  and  idol  temples  had  been  converted  into 
monasteries,  and  these  likewise  were  more  in  number  than  the  private 
houses.  The  monks  lodged  even  over  the  gates  and  in  the  towers.  The 
people  had  twelve  churches  to  assemble  in,  exclusive  of  the  oratorios 
belonging  to  the  monasteries.  There  were  twenty  thousand  virgins  and 
ten  thousand  monks  in  this  city,  every  part  of  which  echoed  night  and 
day  with  the  praises  of  God.  By  order  of  the  magistrates,  sentinels 
were  posted  at  the  gates,  to  take  notice  of  all  strangers  and  poor  who 
came  into  the  city  ;  and  the  inhabitants  vied  with  each  other  who  shoidd 
first  receive  them,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
hospitality  towards  them. 

SECT.  II.— THE  CEREMONIES  OF  THE  EGYPTIAN 
FUNERALS. 

1  SHALL  now  give  a  concise  account  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  the 
Egyptians. 

The  honours  which  have  been  paid  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  and  the  religious  care  which  has  always  been  taken  of 
sepulchres,  seem  to  insinuate  an  imiversal  persuasion,  that  bodies  were 
lodged  in  sepulchres  merely  as  a  deposit  or  trust. 

We  have  already  observed,  in  our  mention  of  the  pyramids,  with  what 
magnificence  sepulchres  were  built  in  Egypt  ;  for,  besides  that  they  were 
erected  as  so  many  sacred  monuments,  destined  to  transmit  to  future 
times  the  memory  of  great  princes  ;  they  were  likewise  considered  as  the 
mansions  where  the  body  was  to  remain  during  a  long  succession  of 
ages  ;  whereas  common  houses  were  called  inns,  in  which  men  were  to 

*  Rom.  i.  ver.  •?2.  25.  t  Tom.  V.  p.  25, 26. 
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abide  only  as  travellers,  and  that  during  the  course  of  a  life  which  was 
too  short  to  engage  their  affections.* 

When  any  person  in  a  family  died,  all  the  kindred  and  friends  quitted 
their  usual  habits  and  put  on  mourning  ;  and  abstained  from  baths,  wine, 
and  dainties  of  every  kind.  This  mourning  continued  forty  or  seventy 
days  ;  probably  according  to  the  quality  of  the  person. 

Bodies  were  embalmed  three  different  ways.t  The  most  magnificent 
was  bestowed  on  persons  of  distinguished  rank,  and  the  expense  amount- 
ed to  a  talent  of  silver,  or  three  thousand  French  livres.:{: 

Many  hands  were  employed  in  this  ceremony. §  Some  drew  the  brain 
through  the  nostrils,  by  an  instrument  made  for  that  purpose.  Others 
emptied  the  bowels  and  intestines,  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the  side,  with  an 
Ethiopian  stone  that  was  as  sharp  as  a  razor  :  after  which  the  cavities 
were  filled  with  perfumes  and  various  odoriferous  drugs.  As  this  eva- 
cuation (which  was  necessarily  attended  w  ith  some  dissections)  seemed 
in  some  measure  cruel  and  inhuman,  the  persons  employed  fled  as  soon 
as  the  operation  was  over,  and  were  pursued  with  stones  by  the  standers- 
by.  But  those  who  embalmed  the  body  were  honourably  treated.  They 
filled  it  with  myrrh,  cinnamon,  and  all  sorts  of  spices.  After  a  certain 
time,  the  body  was  swathed  in  lawn  fillets,  which  were  glued  together 
with  a  kind  of  very  thin  gum,  and  then  crusted  over  with  the  most  exqui- 
site perfumes.  By  this  means  it  is  said,  that  the  entire  figure  of  the 
body,  the  very  lineaments  of  the  face,  and  even  the  hairs  on  the  lids  and 
eye-brows,  were  preserved  in  their  natural  perfection.  The  body  thus 
embalmed,  was  delivered  to  the  relations,  who  shut  it  up  in  a  kind  of  open 
chest,  fitted  exactly  to  the  size  of  the  corpse  ;  then  they  placed  it  up- 
right against  the  wall,  either  in  their  sepulchres  (if  they  had  any)  or  in 
tlieir  houses.  These  embalmed  bodies  are  what  we  now  call  Mummies, 
which  are  still  brought  from  Egypt,  and  are  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious.  This  shows  the  care  which  the  Egyptians  took  of  their  dead. 
Thoir  gratitude  to  their  deceased  relations  was  immortal.  Children,  by 
seeing  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors  thus  preserved,  recalled  to  mind  those 
virtues  for  which  the  public  had  honoured  them  ;  and  were  excited  to 
a  love  of  those  laws  which  such  excellent  persons  had  left  for  their  secu- 
rity. We  find  that  part  of  these  ceremonies  were  performed  in  the  fu- 
neral honours  paid  to  Joseph  in  Egypt. 

I  have  said  that  the  public  recognized  the  virtues  of  deceased  persons, 
because  that,  before  they  could  be  admitted  into  the  sacred  assylum  of 
the  tomb,  they  underwent  a  solemn  trial.  And  this  circumstance  in  the 
Egyptian  funerals,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  to  be  foimd  in  ancient 
history.  ^ 

It  was  a  consolation  among  the  heathens,  to  a  dying  man  to  leave  a 
good  name  behind  him  ;  and  they  imagined  that  this  is  the  only  human 
blessing  of  which  death  cannot  deprive  us.  But  the  Egyptians  would 
not  suffer  praises  to  be  bestowed  indiscriminately  on  all  deceased  per- 
sons.   This  honour  was  to  be  obtained  only  from  the  public  voice.    The 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  47".  t  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  85,  &c. 

t  About  1371.  10s.  sterling.  §  Diod.  1.  i.p.  SI. 
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asspmbly  of  the  judfres  met  on  the  other  side  of  a  lake,  which  they 
crossed  in  a  boat.  He  who  sat  at  the'  helm  was  called  Charon,  in  the 
Egyptian  language  ;  and  this  first  gave  the  hint  to  Orpheus,  who  had 
hecn  in  Egypt,  and  after  him,  to  the  other  Greeks,  to  invent  the  fiction 
of  Charon's  boat.  As  soon  as  a  man  was  dead,  he  was  brought  to  his 
trial.  The  public  accuser  was  heard.  If  he  proved  that  the  deceased 
had  led  a  bad  life,  his  memory  was  condemned,  and  he  was  deprived  of 
burial.  The  people  admired  the  power  of  the  laws,  which  extended 
even  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  every  one  struck  with  the  disgrace  inflicted 
on  the  dead  person,  was  afraid  to  reflect  dishonour  on  his  own  memory, 
and  his  family.  But  if  the  deceased  person  was  not  convicted  of  any 
crime,  he  was  interred  in  an  honourable  manner. 

A  still  more  astonishing^  circumstance,  in  this  public  inquest  upon  the 
dead,  was,  that  the  throne  itself  was  no  protection  from  it.  Kings  were- 
spared  during  their  lives,  because  the  public  peace  was  concerned  in  this 
forbearance;  but  their  quality  did  not  exempt  them  from  tiie  judgment 
passed  upon  the  dead,  and  even  some  of  them  were  deprived  of  sepulture. 
This  custom  was  imitated  by  the  Israelites.  We  see,  in  Scripture,  that 
bad  kings  were  not  interred  in  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors.  This 
practice  suggested  to  princes,  that  if  their  majesty  placed  them  out  of 
tlie  reach  of  men's  judgment  while  tliey  were  alive,  they  would  at  last 
be  liable  to  it  when  death  should  reduce  them  to  a  level  with  their  subjects  . 

Wlien  therefore  a  favourable  judgment  was  pronounced  on  a  deceased 
person,  the  next  thing  was  to  proceed  to  the  ceremonies  of  interment. 
In  his  panegyric,  no  mention  was  made  of  his  birth,  because  every 
Egyptian  was  deemed  noblo.  No  praises  were  considered  as  just  or 
true,  but  such  as  related  to  the  personal  merit  of  the  deceased.  He  was 
applauded  for  having  received  an  excellent  education  in  his  younger 
years  ;  and  in  his  more  advanced  age,  for  having  cultivated  piety  towards 
ti>e  gods,  justice  towards  man.  gentleness,  modesty,  moderation,  and  all 
other  virtues  which  constitute  the  good  man.  Then  all  the  people 
besought  the  gods  to  receive  the  deceased  into  the  assembly  of  the 
just,  and  to  admit  him  as  a  partaker  with  them  of  their  everlasting 
felicity. 

To  conclude  this  article  of  the  ceremonies  of  funerals,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  observe  to  joung  pupils,  the  different  manners  in  which  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  were  treated  by  the  ancients.  Some,  as  we  observed 
of  the  Egyptians,  exposed  them  to  view  after  they  had  been  embalmed, 
and  thus  preserved  them  to  after  ages.  Others,  as  the  Romans,  burnt 
them  on  a  funeral  pile  ;  and  others,  again,  laid  them  in  the  earth. 

The  care  to  preserve  bodies  without  lodging  them  in  tombs,  appears 
injurious  to  human  nature  in  general,  and  to  those  persons  in  particular 
to  whom  respect  is  designed  to  be  shown  by  this  custom  ;  because  it  ex- 
poses too  visibly  their  wrelched  state  and  deformity  ;  since  whatever 
care  may  be  taken,  spectators  see  nothing  but  the  melancholy,  and 
frightful  remains  of  what  they  once  were.  The  custom  of  burning  dead 
bodies  has  something  in  it  cruel  and  barbarous,  in  destroying  so  hastily 
the  remains  of  persons  once  dear  to  us.  That  of  interment  is  certainly 
the  most  ancient  and  religious.     It  restores  to  the  earth  what  had  been 
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taken  from  it ;   and  prepares  our  belief  of  a  second  restitution  of  onr 
bodies,  from  that  dust  of  which  they  were  at  first  formed. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

OP    THE    EGYPTIAN   SOLDIERS    AND    WAR. 

The  profession  of  arms  was  in  great  repute  amoni?  the  Egyptians. 
After  the  sacerdotal  families,  the  most  illustrious,  as  with  us,  were  those 
devoted  to  a  military  life.  They  were  not  only  distinguished  by  honours, 
but  by  ample  liberalities.  Every  soldier  was  allowed  twelve  Arourae, 
that  is,  a  piece  of  arable  land  very  near  answering  to  half  a  French  acre,* 
exempt  from  all  tax  or  tribute.  Besides  this  privilege,  each  soldier 
received  a  daily  allowance  of  five  pounds  of  bread,  two  of  flesh,  and  a 
quart  of  wine.t  This  allowance  was  sufficient  to  support  part  of  their 
family.  Such  an  indulgence  made  them  more  aflfectionate  to  the  person 
of  their  prince,  and  the  interests  of  their  country,  and  more  resolute  in 
their  defence  of  both  ;  and  as  Diodorus  observes,^  it  was  thought  incon- 
sistent with  good  policy,  and  even  common  sense,  to  commit  the  defence 
of  a  country  to  men  who  had  no  interest  in  its  preservation. 

Four  hundred  thousand  soldiers  were  kept  in  continual  pay  ;§  'all 
natives  of  Egypt,  and  trained  up  in  the  exactest  discipline.  They  were 
inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war,  by  a  severe  and  rigorous  education.  There 
is  an  art  of  forming  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  This  art,  lost  by  our 
sloth,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  especially  to  the  Egyptians. 
Foot,  horse,  and  chariot-races,  were  performed  in  Egypt  with  wonder- 
ful agility,  and  the  world  could  not  show  better  horsemen  than  the 
Egyptians.  The  Scripture  in  several  places||  speaks  advantageously  of 
their  cavalry. 

Military  laws  were  easily  preserved  in  Egypt,  because  sons  received 
them  from  their  fathers;  the  profession  of  war,  as  all  others,  bein^ 
transmitted  from  father  to  son.  Those  who  fled  in  battle, II  or  discovered 
any  signs  of  cowardice,  were  only  distinguished  by  some  particular 
mark  of  ignominy  ;  it  being  thought  more  advisable  to  restrain  them  by 
motives  of  honour,  than  by  the  terrors  of  punishment. 

But  notwithstanding  this,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  Egyptians 
were  a  warlike  people.  It  is  of  little  advantage  to  have  regular  and 
well  paid  troops  ;  to  have  armies  exercised  in  peace,  and  employed  only 

*  Twelve  Arourffi.  An  Egyptian  Aroura  was  10,000  square  cubits, 
equal  to  three  roods,  two  perches,  55  and  a  quarter  square  feet  of  our 
measure. 

t  The  Greek  is  oKvov  reaffapis  apvffrfipes,  which  some  have  made  to  signify 
a  determinate  quantity  of  wine,  or  any  other  liquid  :  others,  regarding 
the  etymology  of  the  word  apvarTjp,  have  translated  it  by  haustrum,  a 
bucket,  as  Lucretius,  lib.  v.  51,  others  by  haustus,  a  draught  or  sup. 
Herodotus  says,  this  allowance  was  given  only  to  the  two  thousand 
guards,  who  attended  annually  on  the  kings.     Lib.  ii.  c.  lOi-t. 

X  Lib.  i.  p.  67.  §  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  l&t,  168. 

11  Cant.  i.  8.  Isa.xxxvi.  9.  <  Died.  p.  70. 
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In  mock  fights  :  it  is  war  alone,  and  real  combats,  which  form  the  soldier. 
Egypt  loved  peace,  because  it  loved  justice,  and  maintained  soldiers 
only  for  its  security.  Its  inhabitants,  content  with  a  country  which 
abounded  in  all  things,  had  no  ambitious  dreams  of  conquest.  The 
Egyptians  extended  their  reputation  in  a  very  different  manner,  by  send- 
ing colonies  into  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  with  them  laws  and  polite- 
ness. Tiiey  triumphed  by  the  wisdom  of  their  counsels,  and  the  supe- 
riority of  their  knowledge;  and  this  empire  of  the  mind  appeared  more 
noble  and  glorious  to  them,  than  that  which  is  achieved  by  arms  and 
conquest.  But,  nevertheless,  Egypt  has  given  birth  to  illustrious  con- 
querors,  as  will  be  observed  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  its 
kings. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OF    THEIR    ARTS     AND     SCIENCES. 

The  Egyptians  had  an  inventive  genius,  but  directed  it  only  to  useful 
projects.  Their  Mercuries  filled  Egypt  with  wonderful  inventions,  and 
left  it  scarcely  ignorant  of  any  thing  which  could  contribute  to  accom- 
plish the  mind,  or  procure  ease  and  happiness.  The  discoverers  of  any 
useful  invention  received,  both  living  and  dead,  rewards  worthy  of  their 
profitable  labours.  It  is  this  which  consecrated  the  books  of  their  two 
Mercuries,  and  stamped  them  with  a  divine  authority.  The  first  libraries 
were  in  Egypt ;  and  the  titles  they  bore  inspired  an  eager  desire  to  enter 
them,  and  dive  into  the  secrets  they  contained.  They  were  called  the 
remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the  soul,  and  that  very  justly,  because  the 
soul  was  there  cared  of  ignorance,  the  most  dangerous,  and  the  parent 
of  all  other  maladies. 

As  their  country  was  level,  and  the  sky  always  serene  and  unclouded, 
the  Egyptians  were  among  the  first  who  observed  the  courses  of  the 
planets.  These  observations  led  them  to  regulate  the  year*  from  the 
course  of  the  sun  ;  for  as  Diodorus  observes,  their  year,  from  the  most 
remote  antiquity,  was  composed  of  three  hundred  sixty-five  days  and  six 
hours.  To  adjust  the  property  of  their  lands,  which  were  every  year 
covered  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile,  they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  surveys  ;  and  this  first  taught  them  geometry.  They  were 
great  observers  of  nature,  which,  in  a  climate  so  serene,  and  under  so  in- 
tense a  sun.  was  vigorous  and  fruitful. 

*  It  will  not  seem  surprising  that  the  Egyptians,  who  were  the  most 
ancient  observers  of  the  celestial  motions,  should  have  arrived  to  this 
knowledge,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  lunar  year,  made  use  of  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  though  it  appears  so  incoiivenient  and  irregular,  sup- 
posed nevertheless  a  knowledge  of  the  solar  year,  such  as  Diodorus  Sicu- 
lus  ascribes  to  the  Egyptians.  It  will  appear  at  first  sight,  by  calculating 
their  intercalations,  that  those  who  first  divided  the  year  in  this  manner, 
were  not  ignorant,  that  to  three  hundred  sixty-five  days,  some  hours 
were  to  be  added,  to  keep  pace  with  the  sun.  Their  only  error  lay,  in 
supposition,  that  only  six  hours  were  wanting  :  whereas  an  addition  of 
almost  eleven  minutes  more  was  requisite. 
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By  this  study  and  application  they  invented  or  improved  the  science 
of  physic.  The  sick  were  not  abandoned  to  the  arbitrary  will  and  caprice 
of  the  physician.  He  was  obliged  to  follow  fixed  rales,  which  were  the 
observations  of  old  and  experienced  practioncrs,  and  written  in  the 
sacred  books.  While  these  rules  were  observed,  the  physician  was  not 
answerable  for  the  success  ;  otherwise,  a  miscarriage  cost  him  his  life. 
This  law  checked,  indeed,  the  temerity  of  empirics  ;  but  then  it  might 
prevent  new  discoveries,  and  keep  the  art  from  attaining  to  its  just 
perfection.  Every  physician,  if  Herodotus  *  may  be  credited,  confined 
his  practice  to  the  cure  of  one  disease  only ;  one  was  for  the  eyes, 
another  for  the  teeth,  and  so  on. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  pyramids,  the  labyrinth,  and  that  infinite 
number  of  obelisks,  temples,  and  palaces,  whose  precious  remains  still 
strike  the  beholder  with  admiration,  and  in  which  the  magnificence  of 
the  princes  who  raised  them,  the  skill  of  ihe  workmen,  the  riches  of  the 
ornaments  diffused  over  every  part  of  them,  and  the  just  proportion  and 
beautiful  symmetry  of  the  parts,  in  which  their  greatest  beauty  consisted, 
.seemed to  vie  with  each  other ;  works,  in  many  of  which  the  liveUness  of 
the  colours  remains  to  this  day,  in  spite  of  the  rude  hand  of  time,  which 
commonly  deadens  or  destroys  them:  all  this,  I  say,  shows  the  perfection 
to  which  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  all  other  arts,  had  arrived 
in  Egypt. 

The  Egyptians  +  entertained  but  a  mean  opinion  of  those  gymnastic 
ercises,  which  did  not  contribute  to  invigorate  the  body,  or  improve 
health;  as  well  as  for  music,  which  they  considered  as  a  diversion  not 
only  useless  but  dangerous,  and  only  fit  to  enervate  the  mind. 


CHAPTER  V 

OF   THEIR    HUSBANDMEN,    SHEPIIEnDS,    AND    ARTIFICERS. 

HusBANDMEX,  shepherds,  and  artificers,  J  formed  the  three  classes  of 
loAver  life  in  Egypt,  but  were  nevertheless  had  in  very  great  esteem, 
particularly  husbandmen  and  shepherds.  The  body  politic  requires  a 
superiority  and  subordination  of  its  several  members  ;  for  as  in  the 
natural  body,  the  eye  may  be  said  to  hold  the  first  rank,  yet  its  lustre 
does  not  dart  contempt  upon  the  feet,  the  hands,  or  even  on  those  parts 
which  are  less  honourable.  In  like  manner,  among  the  Egyptians,  the 
priests,  soldiers,  and  scholars  were  distinguished  by  particular  honours  ; 
but  all  professions,  to  the  meanest,  had  their  share  in  the  public  esteem, 
because  the  despising  any  man,  whose  labours,  however  mean,  were 
useful  to  the  state,  was  thought  a  crime. 

A  belter  reason  than  the  foregoing,  might  have  inspired  them  at  the 
first  with  these  sentiments  of  equity  and  moderation,  which  they  so  long 
preserved.  As  they  all  descended  from  Cliam,§  their  common  father, 
the  memory  of  their  still  recent  origin  occurring  to  the  minds  of  all  in 
those  first  ages,  established  among  them  a  kind  of  equality,  and  stamped, 

•  I/ib.  ii.  c.  8t.    +  Diod.  lib.  i.  p.  73.    J  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  67,  GS.     §  Or  Ham 
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in  their  opinion,  a  nobility  on  every  person  derived  from  the  common 
stock.  Indeed  the  difference  of  conditions,  and  the  contempt  with  which 
persons  of  the  lowest  rank  are  treated,  are  owing  merely  to  the  distance 
from  the  common  root ;  which  makes  us  forget  that  the  meanest  plebeian 
when  his  descent  is  traced  back  to  the  source,  is  equally  noble  with  those 
of  the  most  elevated  rank  and  titles. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  no  profession  in  Egypt  was  considered  as  grovelling 
or  sordid.  By  this  means  arts  were  raised  to  their  highest  perfection. 
The  honour  which  cherished  them  mixed  with  every  thought  and  care  for 
their  imj)rovement.  Every  man  liad  his  way  of  life  assigned  him  by  tlve 
laws,  and  it  was  perpetuated  from  father  to  son.  Two  professions  at  one 
time,  or  a  change  of  that  which  a  man  was  born  to,  were  never  allowed. 
By  this  means,  men  became  more  able  and  expert  in  employments  which 
they  had  always  exercised  from  their  infancy  ;  and  every  man  adding  his 
own  experience  to  that  of  his  ancestors,  was  more  capable  of  attaining- 
perfection  in  his  particular  art.  Besides,  this  wholesome  institution, 
which  had  been  established  anciently  throughout  Egypt,  extinguished 
all  irregular  ambition  ;  and  taught  every  man  to  sit  down  contented  with 
his  condition,  without  aspiring  to  one  more  elevated,  from  interest,  vain- 
glory, or  levity. 

From  this  source  flowed  numberless  inventions  for  the  improvement  of 
all  the  arts,  and  for  rendering  life  more  commodious,  and  trade  more  easy. 
I  once  could  not  believe  that  Diodorus*  was  in  earnest,  in  what  he 
relates  concerning  the  Egyptian  industry,  viz.  that  this  people  had  found 
out  a  way,  by  an  artificial  fecundity,  to  hatch  eggs  without  the  sitting  of 
the  hen  ;  but  all  modern  travellers  declare  it  to  be  a  fact,  which  certainly 
is  worthy  our  investigation,  and  is  said  to  be  practised  also  in  Europe. 
Their  relations  inform  us  that  the  Egyptians  stow  eggs  in  ovens,  which 
are  heated  to  such  a  temperament,  and  with  such  just  proportion  to  the 
natural  warmth  of  the  hen,  that  the  chickens  produced  by  these  means 
are  as  strong  as  those  which  are  hatched  the  natural  way.  The  season 
of  the  year  proper  for  this  operation  is  from  the  end  of  December  to  the 
end  of  April ;  the  heat  in  Egypt  being  too  violent  in  the  other  months. 
During  these  four  months  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  eggs  are 
laid  in  these  ovens,  which,  though  they  are  not  all  successful,  never- 
theless produce  vast  numbers  of  fowls  at  an  easy  rate.  The  art  lies  in 
giving  the  ovens  a  due  degree  of  heat,  which  must  not  exceed  a  fixed 
proportion.  About  ten  days  are  bestowed  in  heating  these  ovens,  and 
very  near  as  much  time  in  hatching  the  eggs.  It  is  very  entertaining, 
say  these  travellers,  to  observe  the  hatching  of  these  chickens,  some  of 
Avhich  show  at  firstiiothing  but  their  heads,  others  but  half  their  bodies, 
and  others  again  come  quite  out  of  the  egg  :  these  last,  the  moment  tliey 
are  hatched,  make  their  way  over  the  unhatcliedeggs,  and  form  a  divert- 
ing spectacle.  Cornelius  le  Bruyn.  in  his  Travels,t  has  collected  the 
observations  of  other  travellers  on  this  subject.  Pliny  likewise  mentions 
it  ::J:  but  it  appears  from  him,  that  the  Egyptians,  anciently,  employed 
warm  dung,  not  ovens,  to  hatch  eggs. 

I  have  said  that  husbandmen  particularly,  and  these  who  took  care  of 

*  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  G7.  t  Tom.  ii.  p.  64.  X  Lib.  x.  c.  51. 
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flocks,  were  in  great  esteem  in  Egypt,  some  parts  of  it  excepted,  where 
the  latter  were  not  suffered.*  It  was,  indeed,  to  these  two  professions 
that  Egypt  owed  its  riches  and  plenty.  It  is  astonishing  to  reflect  what 
advantages  the  Egyptians,  by  their  art  and  labour,  drew  from  a  country 
of  no  great  extent,  but  whose  soil  was  made  wonderfully  fruitful  by  the 
inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  laborious  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  will  be  always  so  with  every  kingdom,  whose  governors  direct  all 
their  actions  to  the  public  welfare.  The  culture  of  lands,  and  the  breed- 
ing of  cattle,  will  be  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth  in  all  countries, 
where,  as  in  Egypt,  these  profitable  callings  are  supported  and  encouraged 
by  maxims  of  state  and  policy  :  and  we  may  consider  it  as  a  misfortune 
that  they  are  at  present  fallen  into  so  general  a  disesteem ;  though  it  is 
from  them  that  the  most  elevated  ranks  (as  we  esteem  them)  are  furnished 
not  only  with  the  necessaries,  but  even  the  luxuries  of  life.  "  For," 
says  Abbe  Fleury,  in  his  admi»able  work,  "  Of  the  manners  of  the 
Israelites,"  where  the  subject  I  am  upon  is  thoroughly  examined,  "  it  is 
the  peasant  who  feeds  the  citizen,  the  magistrate,  the  gentleman,  the 
ecclesiastic  :  and  whatever  artifice  and  craft  may  be  used  to  convert 
money  into  commodities,  and  these  back  again  into  money,  yet  all  must 
ultimately  be  owned  to  be  received  from  the  products  of  the  earth,  and 
the  animals  which  it  sustains  and  nourishes.  Nevertheless,  when  we 
compare  men's  different  stations  of  life  together,  we  give  the  lowest 
place  to  the  husbandman  ;  and  with  many  people  a  wealthy  citizen,  ener- 
vated with  sloth,  useless  to  the  public,  and  void  of  all  merit,  has  the  pre- 
ference merely  because  he  has  more  money,  and  lives  a  more  easy  and 
delightful  life.  But  let  us  imagine  to  ourselves  a  country  where  so  great 
a  difference  is  not  made  between  the  several  conditions;  where  the  life 
of  a  nobleman  is  not  made  to  consist  in  idleness  and  doing  nothing,  but 
in  a  careful  preservation  of  his  liberty  ;  that  is,  in  a  due  subjection  to 
the  laws  and  the  constitution;  by  a  man's  subsisting  upon  his  estate 
without  a  dependence  on  any  one,  and  being  contented  to  enjoy  a  little 
with  liberty,  rather  than  a  great  dt.J  at  the  price  of  mean  and  base  com- 
pliances ;  a  country,  whose  sloth,  effeminacy,  and  the  ignorance  of 
things  necessary  for  life,  are  held  in  just  contempt,  and  where  pleasure  is 
less  valued  than  health  and  bodily  strength  :  in  such  a  country,  it  will  be 
much  more  for  a  man's  reputation  to  plough,  and  keep  flocks,  than  to 
waste  all  his  hours  in  sauntering  from  place  to  place,  in  gaming  and  ex- 
pensive diversions." 

But  we  need  not  have  recourse  to  Plato's  commonwealth  for  instances 
of  men  who  have  led  these  useful  lives.  It  was  thus  that  the  greatest 
part  of  mankind  lived  during  near  four  thousand  year^  ;  and  that  not  only 
the  Israelites,  but  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  that  is  to 
say,  nations  the  most  civilized,  and  most  renowned  for  arras  and  wisdom. 
They  all  inculcate  the  regard  which  ought  to  be  paid  to  agriculture,  and 
the  breeding  of  cattle  ;  one  of  which  (without  saying  any  thing  of  hemp 
and  flax  so  necessary  for  our  clothing)  supplies  us  by  corn,  fruits,  and 

*  Swineherds,  in  particular,  had  a  general  ill  name  throughout  Egypt, 
as  they  had  the  care  of  so  impure  an  animal.  Herodotus  (1.  ii.  c.  47.)  tells 
us,  that  they  were  not  permitted  to  enter  the  Egyptian  temples,  nor  would 
any  man  give  them  his  daughter  in  marriage 
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pulse,  \s  ith  not  only  a  plentiful  but  delicious  nourishment ;  and  the  other, 
besides  its  supply  of  exquisite  meats  to  cover  our  tables,  almost  alone 
gives  life  to  manufactures  and  trade,  by  tlie  skins  and  stuffs  it  furnishes. 
Princes  are  commonly  desirous,  and  their  interest  certainly  requires  it, 
that  the  peasant  who,  in  a  literal  sense,  sustains  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day,  and  pays  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  national  taxes,  should 
meet  with  favour  and  encouragement.  But  the  kind  and  good  intentions 
of  princes  are  too  often  defeated  by  the  insatiable  and  merciless  avarice 
of  those  who  are  appointed  to  collect  their  revenues.  History  has  trans- 
mitted to  us  a  fine  saying  of  Tiberius  on  this  head.  A  praefect  of  Egypt 
having  augmented  the  annual  tribute  of  the  province,  and,  doubtless,  with 
the  view  of  making  his  court  to  the  emperor,  remitted  to  him  a  much  larger 
sum  than  was  customary  ;  that  prince,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
thought,  or  at  least  spoke  justly,  answered,  "  that  it  was  his  design  not 
to  flay,  but  to  shear  his  sheep." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OF    THE    FERTILITY    OF    EGYPT. 

Under  this  head,  I  shall  treat  only  of  some  plants  peculiar  to  Egypt, 
and  of  the  abundance  of  corn  which  it  produced. 

Papyrus. — This  is  a  plant  from  the  root  of  which  shoot  out  a  great 
many  triangular  stalks,  to  the  height  of  six  or  seven  cubits.  The  ancients 
writ  at  first  upon  palm  leaves  ;*  next  on  the  inside  of  the  bark  of  trees, 
from  whence  the  word  liber,  or  book,  is  derived;  after  that,  upon  tables 
covered  over  with  wax,  on  whicii  the  characters  were  impressed  with  an 
instrument  called  Stylus,  sharp-pointed  at  one  end  to  write  with,  and  flat 
at  the  other,  to  efface  what  had  been  written  ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
following  expression  of  Horace  : — 

Sfppe  stylum  vertas,  iterum  qute  digna  legi  sint 
Scripturus  :  Sat.  Lib.  i.  x.  ver.  72. 

Oft  turn  your  style,  if  you  desire  to  write 
Things  that  will  bear  a  second  reading — 

The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  a  good  performance  is  not  to  be  expected 
■without  many  erasures  and  corrections.  At  last  the  use  of  papert  was 
introduced,  and  this  was  made  of  the  bark  of  papyrus,  divided  into  thin 
flakes  or  leaves,  which  were  very  proper  for  writing  ;  and  this  pnpyrun 
was  likewise  called  Byblus. 

Nondum  flumineas  Memphis  contexere  byblos 
Noverat.  Lucan. 

Memphis  as  yet  knew  not  to  form  in  leaves 
The  watry  byblos. 

Pliny  calls  it  a  wonderful  invention,  so  useful  to  life,  that  it  preserves 
the  memory  of  great  actions,  and  immortalizes  those  who  achieved  them. 

♦  Plin.  1.  xiii.  c.  11.  +  The  papyrus  was  divided  into  thin  flakes 

(into  which  it  naturally  parted),  which  being  laid  on  a  table,  and  mois- 
tened with  the  glutinous  waters  of  the  Nile,  were  afterwards  pressed 
together,  and  dried  in  the  sun. 
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Varro  ascribes  this  invention  to  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  built 
Alexandria  ;  but  he  had  only  the  merit  of  making  paper  more  common, 
for  the  invention  was  of  much  greater  antiquity.  The  same  Pliny  adds, 
that  Eunienes,  king  of  Pergamus,  substituted  parchment  instead  of  paper  ; 
in  emulation  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whose  library  he  v/as  ambitious 
to  excel  by  this  invention,  wliich  had  the  advantage  over  paper.  Parch- 
ment is  the  skin  of  a  sheep  dressed  and  made  fit  to  write  upon.  It  was 
called  Pergaracnum  from  Pergamus,  whose  kings  had  the  honour  of  the 
invention.  All  the  ancient  niiinuseripts  are  either  upon  parchment,  or 
vellum,  which  is  calf-skin,  and  a  great  deal  finer  than  the  common  parch- 
ment. It  is  very  curious  to  see  white  fine  paper  wrought  out  of  filthy 
rags  picked  up  in  the  streets.  The  plant  Papyrus  was  useful  likewise 
for  sails,  tackling,  clothes,  coverlets,  &c.* 

Linum.  Flax  is  a  plant  whose  bark,  full  of  fibres  or  strings,  is  useful 
in  making  fine  linen.  The  method  of  making  this  linen  in  Egypt  was 
wonderful,  and  carried  to  such  perfection,  that  the  threads  which  were 
drawn  out  of  them,  were  almost  too  small  for  the  observation  of  the 
sharpest  eye.  Priests  were  always  habited  in  linen,  end  never  in  wool- 
len ;  and  all  persons  of  distinction  generally  wore  linen  clothes.  This 
flax  formed  a  considerable  branch  of  the  Egyptian  trade,  and  great 
quantities  of  it  were  exported  into  foreign  countries.  The  manufacture 
of  flax  employed  a  great  number  of  hands  in  Egj'pt,  especially  of  the 
women,  as  appears  from  that  passage  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  prophet 
menaces  Egypt  with  a  drought  of  so  terrible  a  nature,  that  it  should 
interrupt  every  kind  of  labour  :  'Moreover  they  that  wrrk  in  fine  flax, 
and  they  that  weave  net  works,  shall  be  confounded. 't  We  likewise  find 
in  Scripture,  that  one  effect  of  the  plague  of  hail,  called  down  by  Moses 
upon  Egypt,t  was  the  destruction  of  all  the  flax  which  was  then  boiled. 
This  storm  was  in  March. 

Byssus.  This  was  another  kind  of  flax  §  extremely  fine  and  delicate, 
which  often  received  a  purple  dye.  It  was  very  dear  ;  and  none  but  rich 
and  wealthy  persons  could  aflbrd  to  wear  it.  Pliny,  who  gives  the  first 
place  to  the  Asbeston  or  Asbestinum  (i.  e.  the  incombustible  flax),  places 
the  Byssus  in  the  next  rank  ;  and  says,  that  the  dress  and  ornaments 
of  the  ladies  were  made  of  it. II  It  appears  from  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
that  it  was  chiefly  from  Egypt  that  cloth  made  of  this  fine  flax  was 
brought :  '  Fine  linen  with  embroidered  work  from  Egypt.'^ 

I  take  no  notice  of  the  Lotus,  a  very  common  plant,  and  in  great  re- 
quest among  the  Egyptians,  of  whose  berries  in  former  times  they  made 
bread.  There  was  another  Lotus  in  Africa,  which  gave  its  name  to  Ihe 
Lotophagi  or  Lotus  eaters;  because  they  lived  upon  the  fruit  of  this 

*  Plin.  1.  xix.  c.  i.         t  Isa.  xix.  9.         JExod.  ix.  31.  §Plin.lib. 

xix.  c.  1.  II  Proximus  Byssino  mulierum  maxime  deliciis  genito  :    in- 

ventum  jam  est  etiam  [scilicet  Linum]  quod  ignibus  non  absumetur, 
vivum  id  vocant,  ardentesque  in  focis  conviviorum  ex  eo  vidimus  mappas, 
sordibus  exustis  splendescentes  igni  magis,  quam  possent  equis  :  i.  e.  A 
flax  is  now  found  out,  which  is  proof  against  the  violence  of  fire  ;  it  is 
called  living  flax  ;  and  we  have  seen  table  napkins  of  it  glowing  in  the 
fires  of  our  dining  rooms  ;  and  receiving  a  lustre  and  a  cleanliness  from 
flames,  which  no  water  could  have  given  it.        H  Ezck.  xxvii.  7. 
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tree  which  had  so  delicious  a  taste,  if  Homer  may  be  credited,  that  it 
made  those  who  ate  it  forget  all  the  sweets  of  their  native  country,  as 
Ulysses  found  to  his  cost  in  his  return  from  Troy. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  Egyptian  pulse  and  fruits  were 
excellent;  and  might  as  Pliny  observes,*  have  sufficed  single  for  the 
nourishment  of  the  inhabitants,  such  was  tlieir  excellent  quality,  and  so 
great  their  plenty.  And  indeed  worl<ing  men  lived  then  almost  upon 
nothing  else,  as  appears  from  those  who  were  employed  in  building  the 
pyramids. 

Besides  these  rural  riches,  the  Nile,  from  its  fish,  and  the  fatness  it 
gave  to  the  soil  for  the  feeding  of  cattle,  furnislied  the  tables  of  the 
Egyptians  with  the  most  exquisite  tish  of  every  kind,  and  the  most  succu- 
lent flesh.  This  it  was  which  made  the  Israelites  so  deeply  regret  the 
loss  of  Egypt,  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  wilderness.  *  Who,'  say 
they,  in  a  plaintive,  and  at  the  same  time  seditious  tone,  '  shall  give  us 
flesh  to  eat  ?+  We  remember  the  flesh  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely  ; 
the  cucumbers,  and  melons,  and  the  leel<s,  and  the  onions,  and  the  gar- 
lick.     We  sat  by  the  flesh-pots,  and  we  did  eat  bread  to  the  full.'l 

But  the  great  and  matchless  wealth  cf  Egypt  arose  from  its  corn, 
which,  even  in  an  aimost  universal  famine,  enabled  it  to  support  all  the 
neighbouring  nations,  as  it  particularly  did  under  Joseph's  administra- 
tion. In  later  ages  it  was  the  resource  and  most  certain  granary  of 
Rome  and  Constantinople.  It  is  a  well-known  story,  how  a  calumny 
raised  against  St.  Athanasius,  viz.  of  his  having  threatened  to  prevent 
in  future  the  importation  of  corn  into  Con>=tantinople  from  Alexandria, 
incensed  the  emperor  Constantine  against  tliat  holy  bishop,  because  he 
knew  that  his  capital  city  could  not  subsist  without  the  corn  which  was 
brought  to  it  from  Egypt.  The  same  reason  induced  all  tlie  emperors  of 
Rome  to  take  so  great  a  care  of  Egypt,  which  they  considered  as  the 
nursing  mother  of  the  world's  metropolis. 

Nevertheless,  the  same  river  which  enabled  this  province  to  subsist 
the  two  most  populous  cities  in  the  world,  sometimes  reduced  even  Egypt 
itself  to  the  most  terrible  famine  ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  Joseph's 
■wise  foresight,  which  in  fruitful  years  had  made  provision  for  seasons 
of  sterility,  sliould  not  liave  taught  these  so  much  boasted  politicians, 
to  adopt  similar  precautions  against  the  changes  and  inconstancy  of  the 
Nile.  Pliny,  in  his  panegyric  upon  Trajan,  paints  with  wonderful 
strength  the  extremity  to  which  that  country  was  reduced  by  a  famine 
under  that  prince's  reign,  and  his  generous  relief  of  it.  The  reader  will 
not  he  displeased  to  read  here  an  extract  of  it,  in  which  a  greater  re- 
gard will  be  had  to  Pliny's  thoughts  than  to  his  expressions. 

The  Egyptians,  says  Pliny,  who  gloried  that  they  needed  neither  rain 
nor  sun  to  produce  their  corn,  and  who  believed  they  might  confidently 
contest  the  prize  of  plenty  with  the  most  fruitful  countries  of  tlie  world, 
were  condemned  to  an  unexpected  drought,  and  a  fatal  sterility ;  from 
the  greatest  part  of  their  territories  being  deserted  and  left  unwatered 

*  ^gyptus  frugum  quidem  fertilissima,  sed  ut  prope  sola  lis  carere 
possit,   tanta  est  ciborum  ex  herbis  abundantia.      Plin.  1.  xxi.  c.   13. 
+  Numb.  xi.  4,  5.        j  Exod.  xvi.  3. 
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by  the  Nile,  whose  inundation  is  the  source  and  sure  standard  of  their 
abundance.     They  then  implored  that  assistance  from  their  prince  which 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  expect  only  from  their  river.*     The  delay 
of  their  relief  was  no  longer  than  that  whicli  employed  a  courier  to  bring 
the  melancholy  news  to  Rome  ;  and  one  would  have  imagined  that  this 
misfortune  liad  befallen  them  only  to  display  with  greater  lustre    the 
generosity  and  goodness   of  Caesar.      It  was  an   ancient  and  general 
opinion  that  our  city  could  not  subsist  without  provisions  drawn  from 
Egypt.     This  vain  and  proud  nation  boasted,  that  though  conquered, 
they  nevertheless  fed  their  conquerors  ;  that,  by  means  of  their  river, 
either  abundance  or  scarcity  were  entirely  in  their  own  disposal.     But 
we  now  have  returned  the  Nile  his  own  harvests,  and  given  him  back  the 
provisions  he  sent  us.     Let  the  Egyptians   be  then  convinced,  by  their 
own  experience,  that  they  are  not  necessary  to  us,  and  are  only  our  vas- 
sals.    Let  them  know  that  their  ships  do  not  so  much  bring  us  the  pro- 
vision we  stand  in  need  of,  as  the  tribute  which  they  owe  us.     And  let 
them  never  forget  tliat  we  can  do  without  them,  but  that  they  can  never 
do  without  us.     This  most  fruitful  province  had  been  ruined,  had  it  not 
worn  the  Roman  chains.     The  Egyptians,  in  their  sovereign,   found  a 
deliverer,  and  a  father.     Astonished  at  the  sight  of  their  granaries,  filled 
without  any  labour  of  their  own,  they  were  at  a  loss  to  know  to  whom 
they  owed  this  foreign  and  gratuitous  plenty.     The  famine  of  a  people 
though  at  such  a  distance  from  us,  yet  so  speedily  stopjed,  served  only 
to  let  them   feel  the  advantage  of  living  under  our  empire.     The  Nile 
may,  in  other  times,  have  diffused  more  plenty  on  Egypt,  but  never  more 
glory  upon  us.     May  heaven,  content  with  this  proof  of  the  people's 
patience  and  the  prince's  generosity,  restore  for  ever  back  to  Egypt  its 
ancient  fertility  ! 

Pliny's  reproach  to  the  Egj-ptians,  for  their  vain  and  foolish  pride 
with  regard  to  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  points  out  one  of  their  most 
peculiar  characteristics,  and  recalls  to  my  mind  a  fine  passage  of  Eze- 
kiel,  where  God  thus  speaks  to  Pharaoh,  one  of  their  kings  :  '  Behold  I 
am  against  thee,  Pharoah,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  tliat  lieth  in 
the  midst  of  his  rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  is  my  own,  and  I  have 
made  it  for  myself.*+  God  perceived  an  insupportable  pride  in  the  heart 
of  this  prince  :  a  sense  of  security  and  confidence  in  the  inundations  of 
the  Nile,  independent  entirely  on  the  influences  of  heaven  ;  as  though  the 
happy  effects  of  this  inundation  had  been  owing  to  nothing  but  his  own 
care  and  labour,  or  those  of  his  predecessors :  '  The  river  is  mine,  and  I 
have  made  it.' 

Before  I  conclude  this  second  part,  which  treats  of  the  manners  of  the 
Egyptians,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  bespeak  the  attention  of  my 
readers  to  diflferent  passages  scattered  in  the  history  of  Abraham,  Jacob, 
Joseph,  and  Mcses,  which  confirm  and  illustrate  part  of  what  we  meet 
with  in  profane  authors  upon  this  subject.  They  will  there  observe  the 
perfect  polity  which  reigned  in  Egypt,  both  in  the  court  and  the  rest  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  vigilance  of  the  prince,  who  was  informed  of  all  trans- 

*  Inundatloiio,  id  est,  ubertate  regio  fraudata,  sic  opem  Ca:saris  invo- 
cavit,  ut  solet  amnem  suum,  t  Ezck.  xxix.  3,  9. 
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actions,  had  a  regular  council,  a  chosen  number  of  ministers,  armies  ever 
well  maintained  and  disciplined,  both  of  horse,  foot,  and  armed  chariots  ; 
intendants  in  all  the  provinces ;  overseers  or  guardians  of  the  public 
granaries  ;  wise  and  exact  dispensers  of  the  corn  lodged  in  them  ;  a  court 
composed  of  great  officers  of  the  crown,  a  captain  of  his  guards,  a  chief 
cup-bearer,  a  master  of  his  pantry  ;  in  a  word,  all  things  that  compose  a 
prince's  household,  and  constitute  a  magnificent  court.  But  above  all 
these,  the  readers  will  admire  the  fear  iu  which  the  threatenings  of  God 
were  held,*  the  inspector  of  all  actions,  and  the  judge  of  kings  them- 
selves ;  and  the  horror  the  Egyptians  had  for  adultery,  which  was 
acknowledged  to  be  a  crime  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that  it  alone  was 
capable  of  bringing  destruction  on  a  nation. 


PART  THE  THIRD. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    KINGS    OF    EGYPT. 

No  part  of  ancient  history  is  more  obscure  or  uncertain  than  that  of 
the  first  kings  of  Egypt.  This  proud  nation,  fondly  conceited  of  its  anti- 
quity, and  nobility,  thought  it  glorious  to  lose  itself  in  an  abyss  of  infinite 
ages,  which  seemed  to  carry  its  pretensions  backward  to  eternity.  Ac- 
cording to  its  own  historians, +  first  gods,  and  afterwards  derai-gods  or 
heroes,  governed  it  successivelj',  through  a  series  of  more  than  twenty- 
thousand  years.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  vain  and  fabulous  claim  is 
easily  discovered. 

To  gods  and  demi-gods,  men  succeeded  as  rulers  or  kings  in  Egypt,  of 
whom  Manetho  has  left  us  thirty  dynasties  or  principalities.  This 
Manetho  was  an  Egyptian  high  priest,  and  keeper  of  the  sacred  archives 
of  Egypt,  and  had  been  instructed  in  the  Grecian  learning  :  he  wrote  a 
history  of  Egypt,  which  he  pretended  to  have  extracted  from  the  writings 
of  Mercurius  and  other  ancient  memoirs,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
Egyptian  temples.  He  drew  up  this  history  under  the  reign,  and  at  the 
command  of  Ptolemy  Pliiladelphus.  If  his  thirty  dynasties  are  allowed 
to  be  successive,  they  make  up  a  series  of  time  of  more  than  five  thousand 
three  hundred  years,  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but  this  is  a 
manifest  forgery.  Besides,  we  find  in  Eratosthenes.J  who  was  invited 
to  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Euergetes,  a  catalogue  of  thirty-eight  kings  of 
Thebes,  all  different  from  those  of  Manetho.  The  clearing  up  of  these 
difficulties  has  put  the  learned  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  labour.  The 
most  effectual  way  to  reconcile  such  contradictions  is  to  suppose,  with 
almost  all  the  modern  writers  upon  this  subject,  that  the  kings  of  these 
different  dynasties  did  not  reign  successively  after  one  another,  but  many 
of  them  at  the  same  time,  and  in  different  countries  of  Egypt.  There 
were  in  Egypt  four  principal  dynasties,  that  of  Thebes,  of  Thin,  of 
Memphis,  and  of  Tanis.  I  shall  not  here  give  my  readers  a  list  of  the 
kings  who  have  reigned  in  Egypt,  of  most  of  whom  we  have  only  the 
names  transmitted  to  us.     I  shall  only  take  notice  of  what  seems  to  me 

*  Gen.  xii.  10—20.         t  Diod.  I.  i.  p.  41.         ;  An  historian  of  Cyrenc. 
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most  proper,  to  give  youth  the  necessary  light  into  this  part  of  history, 
for  whose  sake  principally  I  engaged  in  this  undertaking  ;  and  I  shall 
confine  myself  chiefly  to  the  memoirs  left  us  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
Siculus,  concerning  the  Egyptian  kings,  without  even  scrupulously  pre- 
serving the  exactness  of  succession,  at  least  in  the  early  part  of  the 
monarchy,  which  is  very  obscure ;  and  without  pretending  to  reconcile 
these  two  historians.  Their  design,  especially  that  of  Herodotus,  was 
not  to  lay  before  us  an  exact  series  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  but  only  to 
point  out  those  princes  whose  history  appeared  to  them  most  important 
and  instructive.  I  shall  follow  the  same  plan,  and  hope  to  be  forgiven  for 
not  having  involved  either  myself  or  my  readers,  in  a  labyrinth  of  almost 
inextricable  difficulties,  from  which  the  most  able  can  scarce  disengage 
themselves,  when  they  pretend  to  follow  the  series  of  history,  and  reduce 
it  to  fixed  and  certain  dates.  The  curious  may  consult  the  learned 
pieces,*  in  which  this  subject  is  treated  in  all  its  extent. 

I  am  to  premise  that  Herodotus,  upon  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian 
priests  whom  he  had  consulted,  gives  us  a  great  number  of  oracles  and 
singular  incidents,  all  which,  though  he  relates  them  as  so  many  facts, 
the  judicious  reader  will  easily  discover  to  be  what  they  really  are — I 
mean  fiction. 

The  ancient  history  of  Egypt  comprehends  2158  years,  and  is  natu- 
rally divided  into  three  periods. 

The  first  begins  with  the  establishment  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  by 
Menes  or  Misraim,  the  son  of  Cham,t  in  the  year  of  the  world  1816  ;  and 
ends  with  the  destruction  of  that  monarchy  by  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia, 
in  the  year  of  the  world  3179.     This  first  period  contains  1663  years. 

The  second  period  is  intermixed  with  the  Persian  and  Grecian  history, 
and  extends  to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  which  happened  in  the 
year  3681,  and  consequently  includes  202  years. 

The  third  period  is  that  in  which  a  new  monarchy  was  formed  in 
Egypt  by  the  Lagidae,  or  Ptolemies,  descendants  from  Lagus ;  to  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  the  last  queen  of  Egypt,  in  3974  ;  and  this  last  com- 
prehends 293  years. 

I  shall  now  treat  only  of  the  first  period,  reserving  the  two  others  for 
the  eras  to  which  they  belong. 

THE    KINGS    OF    EGYPT, 

[A.  M.  1616.  Ant.  J.  C.  2188.] — Menes. — Historians  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  Menes  was  the  first  king  of  Egypt.  It  is  pretended,  and  not 
without  foundation,  that  he  is  the  same  with  Misraim,  the  son  of  Cham. 

Cham  was  the  second  son  of  Noah.  When  the  family  of  the  latter, 
after  the  extravagant  attempt  of  building  the  tower  of  Babel,  dispersed 
themselves  into  diflFerent  countries,  Cham  retired  to  Africa;  and  it 
doubtless  was  he  who  afterwards  was  worshipped  as  a  god,  under  the 
name  of  Jupiter  Amraon.     He  had  four  children,  Chus,J  Misraim,  Phut, 

*  Sir  John  Marsham's  Canon  Chronic. ;  Father  Pezron  ;  the  Disserta- 
tions of  F.  Tournemine,  and  Abbe  Sevin,  &c. 

t  Or  Ham.         J  Or  Cush,  Gen.  x.  6. 
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and  Canaan.  Chus  settled  in  Ethiopia,  Misraira  in  Egypt,  wliich  gene- 
rally is  called  in  Scripture  after  his  name,  and  by  that  of  Cham*  his 
father  ;  Phut  took  possession  of  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  westward 
of  Egypt  ;  and  Canaan,  of  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
The  Canaanites  are  certainly  the  same  people  who  are  called  almost 
always  Phoenicians  by  the  Greeks,  of  which  foreign  name  no  reason  can 
be  given,  any  more  than  of  the  oblivion  of  the  true  one. 

I  return  to  Misraim.t  He  is  allowed  to  be  the  same  with  Menes, 
whom  all  historians  declare  to  be  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  the  institutor 
of  the  worship  of  the  gods,  and  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  sacrifices. 

Busiris,  some  ages  after  him,  built  the  famous  city  of  Thebes,  and 
made  it  the  seat  of  his  empire.  We  have  elsewhere  taken  notice  of  the 
wealth  and  magnificence  of  this  city.  This  prince  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Busiris,  so  infamous  for  his  cruelties. 

Osymandyas. — Diodorus  gives  a  very  particular  description^  of  many 
magnificent  edifices,  raised  by  this  king;  one  of  which  was  adorned  with 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  exquisite  beauty,  representing  his  expedition 
against  the  Bactrians,  a  people  of  Asia,  whom  he  had  invaded  with  four 
hundred  thousand  foot  and  twenty  thousand  horse.  In  another  part  of 
the  edifice  was  exhibited  an  assembly  of  the  judges,  whose  president 
wore,  on  his  breast,  a  picture  of  Truth,  Mith  her  eyes  shut,  and  himself 
was  surrounded  with  books  ;  an  enipliatic  emblem,  denoting  that  judges 
ought  to  be  perfectly  versed  in  the  laws,  and  impartial  in  the  administra- 
tion of  them. 

The  king  likewise  was  painted  here,  offering  to  the  gods  gold  and 
silver,  which  he  drew  every  year  from  the  mines  of  Egypt,  amounting  to 
the  sum  of  sixteen  millions. § 

Not  far  from  hence  was  seen  a  magnificent  library,  the  oldest  men- 
tioned in  history.  Its  title  or  inscription  on  the  front  was,  '  The  office, 
or  treasury,  of  remedies  for  the  diseases  of  the  soul.'  Near  it  were" 
placed  statues,  representing  all  the  Egyptian  gods,  to  each  of  whom  the 
king  made  suitable  offerings  :  by  which  he  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  in- 
forming posterity  that  his  life  and  reign  had  been  crowned  with  piety  to 
the  gods,  and  justice  to  men. 

His  mausoleum  displayed  uncommon  magnificence  :  it  was  encompassed 
with  a  circle  of  gold,  a  cubit  in  breadth,  and  365  cubits  in  circumference ; 
each  of  which  showed  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  the  rest 
of  the  planets.  For,  so  early  as  this  king's  reign,  the  Egyptians  divided 
the  year  into  twelve  months,  each  consisting  of  thirty  days  ;  to  which 
they  added  every  year  five  days  and  six  hours. |1  The  spectator  did  not 
know  which  to  admire  most  in  this  stately  monument,  whether  the  richness 
of  its  materials,  or  the  genius  and  industry  of  the  artists. 

Uchoreus,  one  of  the  successors  of  Osymandyas,  built  the  city  of  Mem- 
phis.^ This  city  was  150  furlongs,  or  more  than  seven  leagues  in  circum- 

*  The  footsteps  of  its  old  name  (Mesraim)  remain  to  this  day  among 
the  Arabians,  who  call  it  Mesre  ;  by  the  testimony  of  Plutarch  it  was 
called  Chemia.  bv  an  easy  corruption  of  Chon.ia,  and  this  for  Cham  or 
Ham.  +  Herod.  1. "ii.  p.  99.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  42.  %  Diod.  1.  i. 

p.  44,  45.  §  Three  thousand  two  hundred  myriads  of  minse.         j|  See 

Sir  Isaac  Newton's  Chronology,  p.  30.  "^1  Diod.  p.  4C. 
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fprence,  and  stood  at  the  point  of  the  Delta,  in  tliat  part  where 
the  Nile  divides  itself  into  several  branches  or  streams.  Southward 
from  the  city,  he  raised  a  lofty  mole.  On  the  right  and  left  he 
dug  very  deep  moats  to  receive  the  river.  These  were  faced  with 
stone,  and  raised,  near  the  city,  by  strong  causeys  ;  the  whole  designed 
to  secure  the  city  from  the  inundations  of  the  Nile,  and  the  incursions  of 
the  enemy.  A  city  so  advantageously  situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified, 
that  it  was  almost  the  key  of  the  Nile,  and,  by  this  means,  commanded 
the  whole  country,  became  soon  the  usual  residence  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  It  kept  possession  of  this  honour,  till  Alexandria  was  built  by 
Alexander  the  Great. 

Moeris. — This  king  made  the  famous  lake  which  went  by  his  name, 
and  whereof  mention  has  been  already  made. 

Egypt  had  long  been  governed  by  its  native  princes,  when  strangers, 
called  shepherd-kings,  (Hycsos  in  the  Egyptian  language)  from  Arabia 
or  Phoenicia,  invaded  and  seized  a  great  part  of  lower  Egypt  and 
Memphis  itself  ;  [A.M.  1920.  Ant.  J.  C.  20&4..]  but  upper  Egypt  remained 
nnconquered,  and  the  kingdom  of  Tiiebes  existed  till  the  reign  of  Sesos- 
tris.     These  foreign  princes  governed  about  260  years. 

Under  one  of  these  princes,  called  Pharaoh  in  Scripture*  (a  name  com- 
mon to  all  the  kings  of  Egypt,)  Abraham  arrived  there  with  his  wife 
Sarah  [A.  M.  2084'.  Ant.  J.  C.  1920],  who  was  exposed  to  great  hazard, 
on  account  of  her  exquisite  beauty,  which  reached  the  prince's  ear, 
she  was  by  him  taken  from  Abraham,  upon  the  supposition  that  she 
was  not  his  wife,   but  only  his  sister. 

Thethmosis,  or  Amosis,  having  expelled  the  Shepherd-kings,  reigned 
in  lower  Egypt,  [A.  M.  2179.  Ant.  J.  C.  1825.] 

Long  after  his  reign,  Joseph  was  brought  a  slave  into  Egypt,  by  some 
Ishmaelitish  merchants  ;  sold  to  Potiphar  ;  and  by  a  series  of  wonderful 
events,  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority,  by  his  being  raised  to  the  chief 
employment  of  the  kingdom.  [A.  M.  227fi.  Ant.  J.  C.  1728.]  I  shall 
pass  over  his  history,  as  it  is  so  universally  known.  But  I  must  take 
notice  of  a  remark  of  Justin  (the  epitomizer  of  Trogus  Pompeius,t  an 
excellent  historian  of  the  Augustan  age),  viz.  that  Joseph,  the  youngest 
of  Jacob's  children,  whom  his  brethren,  through  envy,  had  sold  to  foreign 
merchants,  being  endowed  from  heaven^  with  the  interpretation  of 
dreams,  and  a  knowledge  of  futurity,  preserved,  by  his  uncommon  pru- 
dence, Egypt  from  the  famine  with  which  it  was  menaced,  and  was  ex- 
tremely caressed  by  the  king. 

Jacob  also  went  into  Egypt  with  his  whole  family,  [A.  M.  2298.  Ant. 
J.C.I  706.]  which  jnet  with  the  kindest  treatment  from  the  Egyptians, 
whilst  Joseph's  important  services  were  fresh  in  their  memories.  But 
after  his  death  say  the  Scriptures,  '  there  arose  up  a  new  king,  which 
knew  not  Joseph. '§ 

[A.  M.  2437.  Ant.  J.  C.  1577.]  Rameses-miaraum,  according  to  arch- 

*  Gen.xii.  10—20.  +  Lib.  xxxvi.cap.  2. 

%  Justin  ascribes  this  gift  of  heaven  to  Joseph's  skill  in  magical  arts  : 
Cum  magicas  ibi  artes  (Egvpto  so.)  solerti  ingenio  percepisset,'  &c. 
§  Exod.'i.  8. 
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bishop  Usher,  was  the  name  of  this  king,  who  is  called  Pharaoh  in 
Scripture.  He  reigned  sixty-six  years,  and  oppressed  the  Israelites  in  a 
most  grievous  manner.  '  He  set  over  them  task-raasters,*  to  afflict  them 
with  their  burdens,  and  they  built  for  Pharaoh  treasure-cities, t  Pithom 

and  Raamses and  the  Egyptians  made  the  children  of  Israel  to  serve 

with  rigour,  and  they  ma.de  their  lives  bitter  with  hard  bondage,  in 
mortar  and  in  brick,  and  in  all  manner  of  service  in  the  field;  all  their 
service  wherein  they  made  them  serve,  was  with  rigour.'  This  king  had 
two  sons,  Amenophis  and  Busiris. 

Amenophis,  the  eldest,  succeeded  him.  [A.  M.  2494.  Ant.  J.  C.  1510.] 
He  was  the  Pharaoh,  under  whose  reign  the  Israelites  departed  out  of 
Egypt,  and  was  drowned  in  passing  the  Red  Sea. 

Father  Tournemine  makes  Sesostris,  of  whom  we  shall  speak  imme- 
diately, the  Pharaoh  who  raised  the  persecution  against  the  Israelites, 
and  oppressed  them  with  the  most  painful  toils.  This  is  exactly  agree- 
able to  the  account  given,  by  Diodorus,  of  this  prince  who  employed  in 
his  Egyptian  works  only  foreigners  ;  so  that  we  may  place  the  memorable 
event  of  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  under  his  son  Pheron  ;  J  and  the 
characteristic  of  impiety  ascribed  to  him  by  Herodotus,  greatly 
strengthens  the  probability  of  this  conjecture.  The  plan  1  have  pro- 
posed to  follow  in  this  history,  excuses  me  from  entering  into  chronolo- 
gical discussions. 

Diodorus,  speaking  of  tlie  Red  Sea,  has  made  one  remark  very  worthy 
our  observation  :)  a  tradition  (says  that  historian)  has  been  transmitted 
through  the  whole  nation,  from  father  to  son,  for  many  ages,  that  once 
an  extraordinary  ebb  dried  up  the  sea,  so  that  its  bottom  was  seen  ;  and 
that  a  violent  flow  immediately  after,  brought  back  the  waters  to  their 
former  channel.  It  is  evident,  that  the  miraculous  passage  of  Moses 
over  the  Red  Sea  is  here  hinted  at ;  and  I  make  this  remark,  purposely 
to  admonish  young  students,  not  to  slip  over,  in  their  perusal  of  authors, 
these  precious  remains  of  antiquity  ;  especially  Mhen  they  bear, like  this 
passage,  any  relating  to  religion. 

Archbishop  Usher  says,  that  Amenophis  left  two  sons,  one  called 
Sf'oihis  or  Sesostris,  and  the  other  Armais.  The  Greeks  call  him 
Belus,  and  his  two  sons  Egyptus  and  Danaus. 

Sesostris  was  not  only  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  Egypt,  but 
one  of  the  greatest  conquerors  that  antiquity  boasts  of.|| 

His  father,  whether  by  inspiration,  caprice,  or,  as  the  Egyptians  say, 
by  the  authority  of  an  oracle,  formed  a  design  of  making  his  son  a  con- 
queror. This  he  set  about  after  the  Egyptian  manner,  that  is,  in  a  great 
and  noble  way.  All  the  male  children,  born  the  same  day  with  Sesos- 
tris, were,  by  the  king's  order,  brought  to  court.  Here  they  were 
educated  as  if  they  had  been  his  own  children,  with  the  same  care  be- 
stowed on  Sesostris,  with  whom  they  were  brought  up.     He  could  not 

*  Exod.  i.  11,  13,  14.  t  Heb.  urbes  thesaurorum.     LXX,  urbes 

niunitas.  These  cities  were  appointed  to  preserve,  as  in  a  store-house, 
the  corn,  oil,  and  other  products  of  Egypt.     Vatab. 

X  This  name  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  Pharaoh,  whicti  was  common 
to  the  Egyptian  kings.  §  Lib.  iii.  p.  74.  |1  Herod  1.  ii.  cap.  102, 

110.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  48,  54. 
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possibly  have  given  him  more  faithful  ministers,  nor  officers  wlio  more 
zealously  desired  the  success  of  liis  arms.  The  ehief  part  of  their  edu- 
cation was,  the  inuring  them,  from  their  infancy,  to  a  hard  and  laborious 
life,  in  order  that  they  might  one  day  be  capable  of  sustaining  with  ease 
the  toils  of  war.  They  were  never  suffered  to  eat  till  they  had  run,  on 
foot  or  horseback,  a  considerable  race.  Hunting  was  their  most  common 
exercise. 

jElian  remarks  that  Sesostris  was  taught  by  Mercury,  who  instructed 
him  in  politics,  and  the  art  of  government.  This  Mercury,  is  he  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Trismegistus,  i.e.  thrice  jfreat.  Egypt,  his  native 
country,  owes  to  him  the  invention  of  almost  every  art.  The  two  books, 
which  go  under  his  name,  bear  such  evident  characters  of  novelty,  that 
the  forgery  is  no  longer  doubted.  There  was  another  Mercury,  who 
also  was  very  famous  amongst  the  Egyptians  for  his  rare  knowledge  ;  and 
of  much  greater  antiquity  than  he  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking. 
Jamblicus,  a  priest  of  Egypt,  affirms,  that  it  was  customary  with  the 
Egyptians  to  affix  the  names  of  Hermes  or  Mercury  to  all  the  new  books 
or  inventions  that  were  offered  to  the  public. 

When  Sesostris  was  more  advanced  in  years,  his  father  sent  him 
against  the  Arabians,  in  order  to  acquire  military  knowledge.  Here  the 
young  prince  learned  to  bear  hunger  and  thirst ;  and  subdued  a  nation 
which  till  then  had  never  been  conquered.  The  youths  educated  with 
him  attended  him  in  all  his  campaigns. 

Accustomed  by  this  conquest  to  martial  toils,  he  was  next  sent  by  his 
father  to  try  his  fortune  westward.  He  invaded  Libya,  and  subdued  the 
greatest  part  of  that  vast  country. 

Sesostris. — During  this  expedition  his  father  died.  [A.  M.  2513. 
Ant.  J.  C.  1491.]  and  left  him  capable  of  attempting  the  greatest  enter- 
prises. He  formed  no  less  a  design  than  that  of  the  conquest  of  the 
world.  But  before  he  left  his  kingdom,  he  provided  for  his  domestic 
securitj%  in  winning  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  by  his  generosity,  justice, 
and  a  popular  and  obliging  behaviour.  He  was  no  less  studious  to  gain 
the  affection  of  his  officers  and  soldiers,  whom  he  wished  to  be  ever 
ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  his  service ;  persuaded  that 
his  enterprises  would  all  be  unsuccessful,  unless  his  army  should  be  at- 
tached to  his  person  by  all  the  ties  of  esteem,  affection,  and  interest. 
He  divided  the  country  into  thirty-six  governments  (called  Nomi),  and 
bestowed  them  on  persons  of  merit,  and  the  most  approved  fidelity. 

In  the  mean  time  he  made  the  requisite  preparations,  levied  forces,  and 
headed  them  with  officers  of  the  greatest  bravery  and  reputation,  and 
these  were  taken  chiefly  from  among  the  youths  who  had  been  educated 
with  hnn.  He  had  seventeen  hundred  of  these  officers,  who  were  all 
capable  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  resolution,  a  love  of  discipline,  and 
a  zeal  for  the  service  of  their  prince.  His  army  consisted  of  six  hundred 
thousand  foot,  and  twenty- four  thousand  horse,  besides  twenty-seven 
thousand  armed  chariots. 

He  began  his  expedition  by  invading  ^Ethiopia,  situated  on  the  south 
of  Egypt.  He  made  it  tributary  ;  and  obliged  the  nations  of  it  to  furnish 
him  annually  with  a  certain  quantity  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  gold. 

He  had  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  four  hundred  sail,  and  ordering  it  to  ad- 
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vance  to  the  Red  Sea,  made  himself  master  of  the  isles  and  cities  lying 
on  the  coasts  of  that  sea.  He  himself  heading  his  land  army,  over-ran 
and  subdued  Asia  with  amazing-  rapidity,  and  advanced  farther  into 
India  than  Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  in  after-times  Alexander  himself  had 
ever  done ;  for  he  subdued  the  countries  beyond  the  Ganges,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Ocean.  One  may  judge  from  hence  how  unable  the 
more  neighbouring  countries  were  to  resist  him.  The  Scythians,  as  far 
as  the  river  Tanais,  as  well  as  Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  were  conquered. 
He  left  a  colony  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Colchos,  situated  to  the  east 
of  the  Black  Sea,  where  the  Egyptian  customs  and  manners  have  been 
ever  since  retained.  Herodotus  saw  in  Asia  Minor,  from  one  sea  to  the 
other,  monuments  of  his  victories.  In  several  countries  was  read  the 
following  inscription  engraven  on  pillars  :  '  Sesostris,  king  of  kings  and 
lord  of  lords,  subdued  tliis  country  by  the  power  of  his  arms.'  Such 
pillars  were  found  even  in  Thrace,  and  his  empire  extended  from  the  ' 
Ganges  to  the  Danube.  In  his  expeditions,  some  nations  bravely  de- 
fended their  liberties,  and  others  yielded  them  up  without  making  the 
least  resistance.  This  disparity  was  denoted  by  him  in  hieroglyphical 
figures,  on  the  monuments  erected  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of  his 
victories,  agreeably  to  the  Egyptian  practice. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  in  Thrace  stopped  the  progress  of  his  con- 
quests, and  prevented  his  advancing  farther  in  Europe.  One  remarkable 
circumstance  is  observed  in  this  conqueror,  who  never  once  thought,  as 
others  had  done,  of  preserving  his  acquisitions  ;  but  contenting  himself 
with  the  glory  of  having  subdued  and  despoiled  so  many  nations  ;  after 
having  made  wild  havoc  up  and  down  the  world  for  nine  years,  he  c  n- 
fined  himself  almost  within  the  ancient  limits  of  Egypt,  a  few  neighbour- 
ing provinces  excepted  ;  for  we  do  not  find  any  traces  or  footsteps  of 
this  new  empire,  either  under  himself  or  his  successors. 

He  returned  therefore  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  vanquished  nations, 
dragging  after  him  a  numberless  multitude  of  captives,  and  covered  with 
greater  glory  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ;  that  glory  1  mean  which 
employs  so  many  tongues  and  pens  in  its  praise  ;  which  consists  in  in- 
vading a  great  number  of  provinces  in  a  hostile  way,  and  is  often  pro- 
ductive of  numberless  calamities.  He  rewarded  his  officers  and  soldiers 
with  a  truly  royal  magnificence,  in  proportion  to  their  rank  and  merit. 
He  made  it  both  his  pleasure  and  duty,  to  put  the  companions  of  his 
victory  in  such  a  condition  as  might  enable  them  to  enjoy,  during  the 
remainder  of  their  days,  a  calm  and  easy  repose,  the  just  reward  of  their 
past  toils. 

With  regard  to  himself,  for  ever  careful  of  his  own  reputation,  and 
still  more  of  making  his  power  advantageous  to  his  subjects,  he  employed 
the  repose  which  peace  allowed  him,  in  raising  works  that  might  contri- 
bute more  to  the  enriching  of  Egypt,  than  the  immortalizing  his  name  ; 
works,  in  which  the  art  and  industry  of  the  workman  was  more  admired, 
than  the  immense  sums  which  had  been  expended  on  them. 

A  hundred  famous  temples,  raised  as  so  many  monuments  of  gratitude 
to  "the  tutelar  gods  of  all  the  cities,  were  the  first,  as  well  as  the  most 
illustrious,  testimonies  of  his  victories  ;  and  he  took  care  to  publish  in 
the  inscriptions  on  them,  that  these  mighty  works  had  been  completed 
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without  burdening  any  of  his  subjects.  He  made  it  liis  glory  to  be  tender 
of  them,  and  to  employ  only  captives  in  these  monuments  of  his  conquests. 
The  Scriptures  take  notice  of  something  like  this,  where  they  speak  of 
the  buildings  of  Solomon.*  But  he  prided  himself  particularly  in 
adorning  and  enriching  the  temple  of  Vulcan  at  Pelusium,  in  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  protection  which  he  fancied  that  god  had  bestowed  on 
him,  when,  on  his  return  from  his  expeditions,  his  brother  had  a  design 
of  destroying  him  in  that  city,  with  his  wife  and  children,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  apartment  where  he  then  lay. 

His  great  work  was,  the  raising,  in  every  part  of  Egypt,  a  consider- 
able number  of  high  banks  or  moles,  on  which  new  cities  were  built,  in 
order  that  these  might  be  a  security  for  men  and  beasts  during  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile. 

From  Memphis,  as  far  as  the  sea,  he  cut,  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  a 
great  number  of  canals,  for  the  convenicncy  of  trade,  and  tiic  conveying 
of  provisions,  and  for  the  settling  an  easy  correspondence  between 
such  cities  as  were  most  distant  from  one  another.  Besides  the  advan- 
tages of  traffic,  Egypt  was,  by  these  canals,  made  inaccessible  to  the 
cavalry  of  its  enemies,  which  before  had  so  often  harassed  it  by  re- 
peated incursions. 

He  did  still  more.  To  secure  Egypt  from  the  inroads  of  its  nearer 
neighbours,  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  he  fortified  all  the  eastern  coast 
from  Pelusium  to  Heliopolis,  that  is,  for  upwards  of  seven  leagues.t 

Sesostris  might  have  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
and  most  boasted  heroes  of  antiquity,  had  not  the  lustre  of  his  warlike 
actions,  as  well  as  his  pacific  virtues,  been  tarnished  by  a  thirst  of  glory, 
and  a  blind  fondness  for  his  own  grandeur,  which  made  him  forget  that 
he  was  a  man.  The  kings  and  cliiefs  of  the  conquered  nations  came,  at 
stated  times,  to  do  homage  to  their  victor,  and  pay  him  the  appointed 
tribute.  On  every  other  occasion,  he  treated  them  with  sufficient  human- 
ity and  generosity.  But  when  he  went  to  the  temple,  or  entered  his 
capital,  he  caused  these  princes  to  be  harnessed  to  his  car,  four  abreast, 
instead  of  horses  ;  and  valued  himself  upon  his  being  thus  drawn  by  the 
lords  and  sovereigns  of  other  nations.  What  I  am  most  surprised  at,  is, 
that  Diodorus  should  rank  this  foolish  and  inhuman  vanity  among  the 
most  shining  actions  of  this  prince. 

Being  grown  blind  in  his  old  age,  he  died  by  his  own  hands,  after 
having  reigned  thirty-three  years,  and  left  his  kingdom  infinitely  rich. 
His  empire,  nevertheless,  did  not  reach  beyond  the  fourth  generation. 
But  there  still  remained,  so  low  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  magnificent 
monuments,  which  showed  the  extent  of  Egypt  under  Sesostris, J  and  the 
immense  tributes  which  were  paid  to  it.§ 

I  now  go  back  to  some  facts  which  took  place  in  this  period,  but  which 

*  2  Chron.  viii.  9.  But  of  the  children  of  Israel  did  Solomon  make  no 
Servants  for  his  work. 

t  150  stadia,  about  18  miles  English.  t  Tacit.  Ann.  1.  ii.  c.  60. 

§  '  Legebantur  indicia  genlibns  tributa — baud  minus  magnifica  quam 
nunc  vi  Parthorum  ant  potentia  Romana  jubentur' — inscribed  on  pillars, 
were  read  the  tributes  imposed  on  vanquished  nations,  which  were  not 
inferior  to  those  now  paid  to  the  Parthian  and  Roman  powers. 
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were  omitted,  in  order  that  I  might  not  break  the  thread  of  the  history, 
and  now  I  shall  but  barely  mention  them. 

About  the  aera  in  question,  [A.  M.  2448,]  the  Egyptians  settled  them- 
selves in  divers  parts  of  the  earth.  The  colony,  which  Cecrops  led  out 
of  Egypt,  built  twelve  cities,  or  rather  as  many  towns,  of  which  he  com- 
posed the  kingdom  of  Athens. 

We  observed,  that  the  brother  of  Sesostris,  called  by  the  Greeks 
Danaus,  had  formed  a  design  to  murder  him,  on  his  return  to  Egypt, 
after  his  conquests,  [A.  M.  2530.]  But  being  defeated  in  his  horrid  pro- 
ject, he  was  obliged  to  fly.  He  thereupon  retired  to  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  seized  upon  the  kingdom  of  Argos,  which  had  been  founded 
about  four  hundred  years  before,  by  Inachus. 

[A.  M.  2533.]  Busiris,  brother  of  Amenophls,  so  infamous  among  the 
ancients  for  his  cruelties,  exercised  his  tyranny  at  that  time  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  ;  and  barbarously  murdered  all  foreigners  who  landed  in  his 
country:  this  was  probably  during  the  absence  of  Sesostris. 

About  the  same  time,  [A.M.  25-49,]  Cadrais  brought  from  Syria  into 
Greece,  the  invention  of  letters.  Some  pretend,  that  these  characters  or 
letters  were  Egyptian,  and  that  Cadmus  himself  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
and  not  of  Phoenicia  ;  and  the  Egyptians,  who  ascribe  to  themselves  the 
inventionof  every  art,  and  boast  a  greater  antiquity  tlian  any  other  nation, 
give  to  their  ISIercury  the  honour  of  inventing  letters.  Most  of  the 
learned  agree,  that  Cadmus  carried  the  Phoenician  or  Syrian  letters  into 
Greece,  and  that  those  letters  were  the  same  as  the  Hebraic  ;*  the  He- 
brews, who  formed  but  a  small  nation,  being  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Syrians.  Joseph  Scaliger,  in  his  notes  on  the  Chronicon 
of  Eusebius,  proves  that  the  Greek  letters,  and  those  of  the  Latin  alpha- 
bet formed  from  them,  derive  their  original  from  the  ancient  Phoenician 
letters,  which  are  the  same  with  the  Samaritan,  and  were  used  by  the 
Jews  before  the  Babylonish  captivity.  Cadmus  carried  only  sixteen 
letters+  into  Greece,  eight  others  being  added  afterwards. 

I  return  to  the  history  of  the  Egyptian  kings,  whom  I  shall  hereafter 
rank  in  the  same  order  as  Herodotus  has  assigned  to  them. 

Pheron  succeeded  Sesostris  in  his  kingdom  [A.  M.  2547,  Ant.  J.  C. 
1457,]  but  not  in  his  glory.  Herodotus  relates  but  one  action  of  his,J 
which  shows  how  greatly  he  had  degenerated  from  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  his  father.  In  an  extraordinary  inundation  of  the  Nile,  which 
exceeded  eighteen  cubits,  this  prince,  enraged  at  .the  wild  havoc  which 
was  made  by  it,  threw  a  javelin  at  the  river,  as  if  he  intended  thereby  to 
chastise  its  insolence  ;  but  was  himself  immediately  punished  for  his 
impiety,  if  the  historian  may  be  credited,  with  the  loss  of  sight. 

Proteus.'^    He  was  of  Memphis,  where,  in  Herodotus's  time,  [A.  M. 

*  The  reader  may  consult,  on  this  subject,  two  learned  dissertations  of 
Abbe  Renaudot,  ins(-rted  in  the  second  volume  of  The  History  of  the 
Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

t  The  sixteen  letters  brought  by  Cadmus  into  Greece,  are  a,  $,  y, 
5,  6,  I,  K,  \,  ju,  V,  0,  IT,  p,  (T,  T,  u,  Palamedes,  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  i.  e.  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years  lower  than  Cadmus,  added  the  four 
following,  4,  0,  (J),  X  ;  and  Siiuonides,  a  long  time  after,  invented  the  four 
others,  namely,  rj,  w,  f,  i^.  j  Herod  1.  ii.  c.  111.  Diod.  1.  i,  p.  54. 

§  I  don't  think  myself  obliged  to  enter  here  into  a  discussion,  which 
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2800,  Ant.  J.  C.  1204,]  his  temple  was  still  standing,  in  which  was  a 
chapel   dedicated  to  Venus  the  Stranger.      It  is  conjecturod  that  this 
Venus  was  Helen.     For,  in  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  Paris  the  Trojan, 
returning  home  with  Helen,   whom  he  had  stolen,  was  driven  by  a  storm 
into  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  called  Canopic  ;  and  from  thence  was 
conducted  to  Proteus  at  Memphis,  who  reproached  him  in  the  strongest 
terms  for  his  base  perfidy  and  guilt,  in  stealing  the  wife  of  his  host,  and 
with  her  all  the  effects  in  his  house.    He  added,  that  the  only  reason  why 
he  did  not  punish  him  with  death  (as  his  crime  deserved)  was,  because 
the  Egyptians  were  careful   not  to  imbrue  their  hands  in  the  blood  of 
strangers:    that  he  would  keep   Helen,  with   all  the  riches  tiiat  were 
brought  with  her,  in  order  to  restore  them  to  their  lawful  owner  :  that  as 
for  himself  (Paris),  he  must  either  quit  his  dominions  in  three  days,  or 
expect  to  be  treated  as  an  enemy.     The  king's  order  was  obeyed.     Paris 
continued  his  voyage,  and  arrived  at  Troy,  whither  he  was  closely  pur- 
sued by  tlie  Grecian  army.      The  Greeks  summoned  the  Trojans  to  sur- 
render Helen,  and  with  her  all   the  treasures  of  wliich  her  husband  had 
been  plundered.      The  Trojans  answered,  that  neither  Helen,  nor  her 
treasures,  were  in  their  city.     And  indeed,  was  it  at  all  likely,  says  Hero- 
dotus, that  Priam,  who  was  so  wise  an  old  prince,  should  choose  to  see 
his  children  and  country  destroyed  before  his  eyes,  rather  than  give  the 
Greeks  the  just  and  reasonable  satisfaction  they  desired  ?      But  it  was  to 
no  purpose  for  them  to  affirm  with  an  oath,  that  Helen  was  not  in  their 
city  :    the  Greeks  being  firmly  persuaded  that  they  were  trifled  with, 
persisted  obstinately  in  their  unbelief:    the  deity,  continues  the  same 
historian,  being  resolved  that  the  Trojans,  by  the  total  destruction  of 
their  city  and  empire,  should  teach  the  affrighted  world  this  lesson  :  That 

GREAT  CHIMES  ARE  ATTENDED  WITH  AS  GREAT  AND  SIGNAL  PUNISH- 
MENTS FROM  THE  OFFENDED  GODS.  Mcuelaus,  On  his  rctum  from 
Troy,  called  at  the  court  of  king  Proteus,  who  restored  him  Helen,  with 
all  her  treasure.  Herodotus  proves,  from  some  passages  in  Homer,  that 
the  voyage  of  Paris  to  Egypt  was  not  unknown  to  this  poet. 

Rhampsinitus.  What  is  related  by  Herodotus*  concer  ningthe  trea- 
sury built  by  tliis  king,  who  was  the  richest  of  all  his  predecessors,  and 
his  descent  into  hell,  has  so  much  the  air  of  romance  and  fiction,  as  to 
deserve  no  mention  here- 

would  be  attended  with  very  perplexing  difficulties,  should  I  pretend  ot 
reconcile  the  series,  or  succession  of  the  kings,  as  given  by  Herodotus, 
with  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Usher.  This  last  supposes,  with  many 
other  learned  men,  that  Sesostris  is  the  son  of  that  Egyptian  king  who 
was  drowned  in  the  Red  Sea,  whose  reign  must  consequently  have  begun 
in  the  year  of  the  world  2513,  and  continued  till  the  year  2547,  since  it 
lasted  thirty-three  years.  Should  we  allow  fifty  years  to  the  reign  of 
Pheron  his  son,  there  would  still  be  an  interval  of  above  two  hundred 
years  between  Pheron  and  Proteus,  who,  according  to  Herodotus,  was 
the  immediate  successor  of  the  former  ;  since  Proteus  lived  at  the  time 
of  the  siege  of  Troy,  which,  according  to  Usher,  was  taken  An.  Mun. 
2820.  I  know  not  whether  his  almost  total  silence  on  the  Egyptian  kings 
after  desostris,  was  owing  to  his  sense  of  this  difficulty.  I  suppose  a 
long  interval  to  have  occurred  between  Pheron  and  Proteus  :  accordingly 
Diodorus  (lib.  1.  p.  54.)  fills  it  up  with  a  great  many  kings  :  and  the  same 
must  bo  said  of  some  of  the  following  kings.  *  L.  ii.  c.  121 — 123. 
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Till  the  reign  of  this  king,  there  had  been  some  shadow,  at  least,  of 
justice  and  moderation  in  Egypt:  but  in  the  two  following  reigns,  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  usurped  their  place. 

Cheops  and  Cephren.*  These  two  princes,  who  were  truly  brothers  by 
the  similitude  of  their  manners,  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  which 
of  them  should  distinguish  himself  most,  by  a  barefaced  impiety  towards 
the  gods,  and  a  barbarous  inhumanity  to  men.  Cheops  reigned  fifty 
years,  and  his  brother  Cephren  fifty-six  years  after  him.  They  kept  the 
temples  shut  during  the  whole  time  of  their  long  reigns  ;  and  forbid  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  under  the  severest  penalties.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  oppressed  their  subjects  by  employing  them  in  the  most  grievous 
and  useless  works  ;  and  sacrificed  the  lives  of  numberless  multitudes  of 
men,  merely  to  gratify  a  senseless  ambition  of  immortalizing  their  names 
by  edifices  of  an  enormous  magnitude,  and  a  boundless  expense.  It  is 
remarkable,  that  those  stately  pyramids,  which  have  so  long  been  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  world,  were  the  effect  of  the  irreligion  and 
merciless  cruelty  of  those  princes. 

Mycerinus.t  He  was  the  son  of  Cheops,  but  of  a  character  opposite  to 
that  of  his  father.  So  far  from  walking  in  his  steps,  he  detested  his  con- 
duct, and  pursued  quite  different  measures.  He  again  opened  the  tem- 
ples of  the  gods,  restored  the  sacrifices,  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to 
comfort  his  subjects,  and  make  them  forget  their  past  miseries  ;  and  be- 
lieved himself  set  over  them  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  exercise  justice, 
and  to  make  them  taste  all  the  blessings  of  an  equitable  and  peaceful  ad- 
ministration. He  heard  their  complaints,  dried  their  tears,  alleviated 
their  misery,  and  thought  himself  not  so  much  the  master  as  the  father  of 
his  people.  This  procured  him  the  love  of  them  all.  Egypt  resounded 
with  his  praises,  and  his  name  commanded  veneration  in  all  places. 

One  would  naturally  conclude,  that  so  prudent  and  humane  a  conduct 
must  have  drawn  down  on  Mycerinus  the  protection  of  the  gods.  But  it 
happened  far  otherwise.  His  misfortunes  began  from  the  death  of  a 
darling  and  only  daughter,  in  whom  his  whole  felicity  consisted.  He 
ordered  extraordinary  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory,  which  were 
still  continued  in  Herodotus's  time.  This  historian  informs  us,  that  in 
the  city  of  Sais,  exquisite  odours  were  burnt,  in  the  day-time,  at  the 
tomb  of  this  princess  ;  and  that  during  the  night  a  lamp  was  kept  con- 
stantly burning. 

He  was  told  by  an  oracle,  that  his  reign  would  continue  but  seveo 
years.  And  as  he  complained  of  this  to  the  gods,  and  enquired  the  rea- 
son, why  so  long  and  prosperous  a  reign  had  been  granted  to  his  father 
and  uncle,  who  were  equally  cruel  and  impious,  whilst  his  own,  which  he 
had  endeavoured  so  carefully  to  render  as  equitable  and  mild  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  do,  should  be  so  short  and  unhappy  ;  he  was  answered, 
that  these  were  the  very  causes  of  it,  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods  to 
oppress  and  afflict  Egypt  during  the  space  of  160  years,  as  a  punishment 
for  its  crimes  ;  and  that  his  reign,  which  was  to  have  been  like  those  of 
the  preceding  monarchs,  of  fifty  years'   continuance,  was  shortened  on 

*  Herod.  1.  iL  c.  121,  128.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  57.  t  Herod.  1.  ii.  p.  139, 

140.     Diod.  p,  3S. 
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account  of  his  too  great  lenity.  Mycerinus  likewise  built  a  pyramid, 
but  much  inferior  in  dimensions  to  that  of  his  father. 

Asychis.*  He  enacted  the  law  relating  to  loans,  which  forbade  a  son  to 
borrow  money, -without  giving  the  dead  body  of  his  father  by  way  of 
security  for  it.  The  law  added,  that  in  case  the  son  took  no  care  to  re- 
deem his  father's  body  by  restoring  the  loan,  both  himself  and  his  chil- 
dren should  be  deprived  for  ever  of  the  rights  of  sepulture. 

He  valued  himself  for  having  surpassed  all  his  predecessors,  by  the 
building  a  pyramid  of  brick,  more  magnificent,  if  this  king  was  to  be 
credited,  than  any  hitherto  seen.  The  following  inscription,  by  its 
founder's  order  was  engraved  upon  it.  Compare  me  not  with  pyra- 
mids BUILT  OF  STONE  ;  WHICH  I  AS  MUCH  EXCEL  AS  JuPITER  DOES 
ALL    THE    OTHER    GODS.t 

If  we  suppose  the  six  preceding  reigns  (the  exact  duration  of  some  of 
M-hich  is  not  fixed  by  Herodotus)  to  comprise  one  hundred  and  seventy 
years,  there  will  remain  an  interval  of  near  three  hundred  years  to  the 
reign  of  Sabachus  the  Ethiopian.  In  this  interval  I  place  a  few  circum- 
stances related  in  Holy  Scripture. 

Pharaoh, J  king  of  Egypt,  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Solomon 
king  of  Israel ;  [A.  M.  2991.  Ant.  J.  C.  1013.]  who  received  her  in  that 
pait  of  Jerusalem  called  the  city  of  David,  till  he  had  built  her  a  palace. 

Sesach  or  Shishak,  otherwise  called  Sesonchis. 

It  was  to  him  that  Jeroboam  fled,§  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Solomon,  who 
intended  to  kill  him.  [A.  M.  3026.  Ant.  J.  C.  9/S.]  He  abode  in  Egypt 
till  Solomon's  death,  and  then  returned  to  Jerusalem,  when,  putting  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  rebels,  he  won  from  Rehoboam,  the  son  of  Solo- 
mon, ten  tribes,  over  whom  he  declared  himself  king. 

This  Sesach,  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Rehoboam,  [A.  M. 
3033.  Ant.  J.  C.  971.]  marched  against  Jerusalem,  because  the  Jews 
had  transgressed  against  the  Lord.  He  came  with  twelve  hundred  cha- 
riots of  war, ||  and  sixty  thousand  horse.  He  had  brought  numberless 
multitudes  of  people  who  were  all  Libyans,  Troglodytes,  and  Ethiopians. H 
He  made  himself  master  of  all  the  strongest  cities  of  Judah,  and  advanced 
as  far  as  Jerusalem.  Then  the  king  and  the  princes  of  Israel  having 
humbled  themselves,  and  implored  the  protection  of  the  God  of  Israel, 
God  told  them,  by  his  prophet  Shcmaiah,  that,  because  they  humbled 
themselves,  he  would  not  utterly  destroy  them  as  they  had  deserved  ; 
but  that  they  should  be  the  servants  of  Sesach  :  in  order  '  that  they  might 
know  the  difference  of  his  service,  and  the  service  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  country.'**  Sesach  retired  from  Jerusalem,  after  having  plundered 
the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,  and  of  the  king's  house ;  he 
carried'off  every  thing  with  bim,  '  and  even  also  the  300  shields  of  gold 
which  Solomon  had  made.' 

•Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  136.  +The  remainder  of  the  inscription,  as  we 
find  it  in  Herodotus,  is — for  men  plunging  long  poles  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  lake,  drew  bricks  (irkivdovi  etpvffcw)  out  of  tiie  mud  which  stuck  to 
them,  and  gave  me  this  form.        X  1  Kings,  iii.  I.  §  1  Kings,  xi.  40. 

and  xii.  jj  2  Chron.  xii.  1 — 9.  ^  The  English  version  of  the  Bible 
says.  The  Lubims,  the  Sukkims,  and  the  Ethiopians.  ♦*  Or,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth. 
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Zerah,*  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  doubtless  of  Egypt  at  the  same  time 
[A.  M.  3063.  Ant.  J.  C.941],  made  war  upon  Asa  king  of  Judah.  His 
army  consisted  of  a  million  of  men  and  three  hundred  chariots  of  war.  Asa 
marched  against  him,  and  drawing  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  in  full 
reliance  on  the  God  whom  he  served :  '  Lord,'  says  he,  '  it  is  nothing  for 
thee  to  help  whether  with  many,  or  with  them  that  have  no  power.  Help 
us,  O  Lord  our  God,  for  we  rest  on  thee,  and  in  thy  name  we  go  against 
this  multitude  ;  O  Lord,  thou  art  our  God,  let  not  man  prevail  against 
thee.'  A  prayer  offered  up  with  such  strong  faith  was  heard.  God  struck 
the  Ethiopians  with  terror ;  they  fled,  and  all  were  irrevocably  defeated, 
being  '  destroyed  before  the  Lord,  and  before  his  host.' 

Anysis.t — He  was  blind,  and  under  his  reign 

Sabachus  king  of  Ethiopia,  being  encouraged  by  an  oracle,  entered 
Egypt,  with  a  numerous  army,  and  possessed  himself  of  it.  He  reigned 
with  great  clemency  and  justice.  Instead  of  putting  to  death  such  crimi- 
nals as  had  been  sentenced  to  die  by  the  judges,  he  made  them  repair  the 
causeys  on  which  the  respective  cities  to  which  they  belonged  were 
situated.  He  built  several  magnificent  temples,  and  among  the  rest,  one 
in  the  city  of  Bubastus,  of  which  Herodotus  gives  a  long  and  elegant 
description.  After  a  reign  of  fifty  years,  which  was  the  time  appointed 
by  the  oracle,  he  retired  voluntarily  to  his  old  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  and 
left  the  throne  of  Egypt  to  Anysis,  who,  during  this  time,  had  concealed 
himself  in  the  fens  [A.  M.  3279.  Ant.  J.  C.  725].  It  is  believed  that  this 
Sabachus  was  the  same  with  SO,  whose  aid  was  implored  by  Hoshea, 
king  of  Israel,  against  Shalmanaser  king  of  Assjria.J 

Sethon. — He  reigned  fourteen  years. 

He  is  the  same  with  Sevechus  [A.  M.  3285.  Ant.  J.  C.  719),  the  son  of 
Sabacon,  or  So,  the  Ethiopian,  who  reigned  so  long  over  Egypt.  This 
prince,  so  far  from  discharging  the  functions  of  a  king,  was  ambitious  of 
those  of  a  priest,  causing  himself  to  be  consecrated  high  priest  of  Vulcan. 
Abandoning  himself  entirely  to  superstition,  he  neglected  to  defend  his 
kingdom  by  force  of  arms ;  paying  no  regard  to  military  men,  from  a  firm 
persuasion  that  he  should  never  have  occasion  for  their  assistance  ;  he, 
therefore,  was  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  gain  their  affections,  that  he 
deprived  them  of  their  privileges,  and  even  dispossessed  them  of  the 
revenues  of  such  lands  as  his  predecessors  had  given  them. 

He  was  soon  made  sensible  of  their  resentment  in  a  war  that  broke  out 
suddenly,  and  from  which  he  delivered  himself  solely  by  a  miraculous 
protection,  if  Herodotus  may  be  credited,  who  intermixes  his  account  of 
this  war  with  a  great  many  fabulous  particulars.  Senacharib  (so  Hero- 
dotus calls  this  prince),  king  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians,  having 
entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous  army,  the  Egyptian  officers  and  soldiers 
refused  to  march  against  him.  The  high  priest  of  Vulcan  being  thus 
reduced  to  the  greatest  extremity,  had  recourse  to  his  god,  who  bid  him 
not  despond,  but  march  courageously  against  the  enemy  with  the  few 
soldiers  he  could  raise.  Sethon  obeyed.  A  small  number  of  merchants, 
artificers,  and  others,  who  were  tiie  dregs  of  the  populace,  joined  him  ; 

*  Chron.  xiv.  9—13.  +  Herod  1.  ii.  cap.  137.     Diod.  1    i.  p.  59, 

X  9  Kings,  xvii.  4. 
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and  with  this  handful  of  men,  he  niarrhed  to  Pelusium,  where  Senacharib 
)  ad  pitched  liis  camp.  The  night  foUowinif,  a  prodigious  multitude  of 
rats  entered  the  campof  the  Assyrians,  and  gnawing  to  pieces  all  their  bow- 
strings, and  the  thongs  of  their  shields,  rendered  them  incapabl  ■  of  mak- 
ing the  least  defence.  Being  disarmed  in  this  manner,  they  were  obliged 
to  tly.  and  they  retreated  with  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  their  forces. 
Sethon,  when  ho  returned  home,  ordered  a  statue  of  himself  to  be  set  up 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  rat,  and  these  words 
to  be  insqribed  thereon  :  '  Let  the  man  who  beholds  me  learn  to  reverence 
the  gods.' 

Tt  is  very  obvious  that  this  story,  as  related  here  from  Herodotus,  is  an 
alteration  of  tliat  which  is  told  in  the  second  book  of  Kings,  chap.  xvii. 
We  there  see  that  Sennacherib,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  having  subdued 
all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  other 
cities  of  Judah,  resolved  to  besiege  Hezekiah  in  Jerusalem,  his  capital 
city.  The  ministers  of  this  holy  king,  in  spite  of  his  opposition,  and  the 
morcnstrances  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  promised  them,  in  God's  name, 
a  sure  and  certain  protection,  provided  they  would  trust  in  him  only,  sent 
secietly  to  the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  for  succour.  Their  armies, 
being  united,  marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  were  met  and  vanquished  by  the  Assyrian  in  a  pitched  battle.  He 
pursued  them  into  Egypt,  and  entirely  laid  waste  the  country.  At  his 
return  from  thence,  the  very  night  before  he  was  to  have  given  a  general 
assault  to  Jerusalem,  which  then  seemed  lost  to  all  hopes,  the  destroying 
angel  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  camp  of  the  Assyrians  ;  destroyed  a 
hundred  fourscore  and  five  thousand  men  by  fire  and  sword;  and  proved 
evidently,  that  they  had  great  reason  to  rely,  as  Hezekiah  had  done,  on 
the  promise  of  the  God  of  Israel. 

This  is  the  real  fact.  But  as  it  was  no  ways  honourable  to  the  Egyp- 
tians,  they  endeavoured  to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage  by  disguising 
and  corruptinsc  the  circumstances  of  it.  Nevertheless,  the  footsteps  of 
this  history,  though  so  much  defaced,  ought  yet  to  be  highly  valued,  as 
coming  from  an  historian  of  so  great  antiquity  and  authority  as  Herodotus. 

The  prophet  Isaiah  had  foretold,  at  several  times,  that  this  expedition 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  had  been  concerted,  seemingly,  with  such  pru- 
dence, conducted  with  the  greatest  skill,  and  in  which  the  forces  of  two 
powerful  empires  were  united,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Jews,  would  not 
only  be  of  no  service  to  Jerusalem,  but  even  destructive  to  Egypt  itself, 
whose  strongest  cities  would  be  taken,  its  territories  plundered,  and  its 
inhabitants  of  all  ages  and  sexes  led  into  captivity.  See  the  I8th,  *9th, 
20th,  30th,  31st,  &c.  chapters  of  his  prophecy. 

Archbishop  Usher  and  Dean  Prideaux  suppose  that  it  was  at  this 
period  that  the  ruin  of  the  famous  city  No-Amon*  spoken  of  by  the  pro- 

♦  The  Vulgate  calls  that  city  Alexandria,  to  which  the  Hebrew  gives 
the  name  of  No-Araon  ;  because  Alexandria  was  afterwards  built  in  the 
place  where  this  stood.  Dean  Prideaux,  after  Bochart,  thinks  that  it  was 
Thebes,  surnamed  Diospolis.  Indeed,  the  Egyptian  Ammon  is  the  same 
with  Jupiter.  But  Thebes  is  not  the  place  where  Alexandria  was  since 
built.  Perhaps  there  was  another  city  there,  which  also  was  called  No- 
Amoa. 
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phet  Nahum,  happened.  That  prophet  says,  that  '  she  was  carried 
away' — that  '  her  young  children  were  dashed  in  pieces  at  the  top  of  all 
the  streets' — that  the  enemy  '  cast  lots  for  her  honourable  men,'  and  that 
'  all  her  great  men  were  bound  in  chains.'*  He  observes,  that  all  these 
misfortunes  befel  that  city  when  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  'were  her  strength  ;' 
which  seems  to  refer  clearly  enough  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  here 
speaking,  when  Tharaca  and  Sethon  had  united  their  forces.  However, 
this  opinion  is  not  without  some  difficulties,  and  is  contradicted  by  some 
learned  men.     It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  have  hinted  it  to  the  reader. 

Till  the  reign  of  Sethon,  +  the  Egyptian  priests  computed  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-one  generations  of  men  ;  which  nialie  eleven  thousand  three 
hundred  and  forty  years  ;  allowing  three  generations  to  a  hundred  years. 
They  counted  the  like  number  of  piies's  and  kings.  The  latter,  whether 
gods  or  men,  had  succeeded  one  another  without  interruption,  under  the 
name  of  Piromis,  an  Egyptian  word  signifying  good  and  virtuous.  The 
Egyptian  priests  showed  Herodotus  three  hundred  and  forty-one  wooden 
colossal  statues  of  these  Piromis,  all  ranged  in  order  in  a  great  hall. 
Such  was  the  folly  of  the  Egyptians,  to  lose  themselves  as  it  were  in  a 
remote  antiquity,  to  which  no  other  people  could  dare  to  pretend. 

Tharaca.  J — He  it  was  who  joined  Sethon  with  an  Ethiopian  army,  to 
relieve  Jerusalem  [A.  M.  3299.  Ant.  J.  C.  705].  After  the  death  of 
Sethon,  who  had  sitten  fourteen  years  on  the  throne,  Tharaca  ascended 
it,  and  reigned  eighteen  years.  He  was  the  last  Ethiopian  king  who 
reigned  in  Egypt. 

After  his  death  the  Egyptians,  not  being  able  to  agree  about  the  suc- 
cession, were  two  years  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  during  which  there  were 
great  disorders  and  confusions  among  them. 

TWELVE    KINGS. 

At  last  twelve  of  the  principal  noblemen, §  conspiring  together,  seized 
upon  the  kingdom  [A.  M.  3310.  Ant.  J.  C.  635],  and  divided  it  amongst 
themselves  into  as  many  parts.  It  was  agreed  by  them  that  eacli  should 
govern  his  own  district  with  equal  power  and  authority,  and  that  no  one 
should  attempt  to  invade  or  seize  tiie  dominions  of  another.  They  thought 
it  necessary  to  make  this  agreement,  and  to  bind  it  with  the  most  dread- 
ful oaths,  to  elude  the  prediction  of  an  oracle,  which  liad  foretold  that  he 
among  them  who  should  offer  his  libation  to  Vulcan  out  of  a  brazen  bowl, 
should  gain  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt.  They  reigned  together  fifteen 
years  in  the  utmost  harmony ;  and  to  leave  a  famous  monument  of  their 
concord  to  posterity,  they  jointly,  and  at  a  common  expense,  built  the 
famous  labyrinth,  which  was  a  pile  of  building  consisting  of  twelve  large 
palaces,  with  as  many  edifices  under  ground  as  appeared  above  it.  I  have 
spoken  elsewhere  of  this  labyrintli. 

One  day  as  the  twelve  kings  were  assisting  at  a  solemn  and  periodical 
sacrifice  offered  in  the  temple  of  Vulcaai,  tiie  priests,  having  presented 
each  of  them  a  golden  bowl  for  the  libation,  one  was   wanting,  when 

*  Nahum,  iii.  8,  10.  +  Herod.  1.  ii.  cap.  112.  J  Afric.  apUd 

Syncel.  p.  74.     Diod.  1.  p.  59.  §  Hei  od.  1.  ii.  cap.  U7,  152. 
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Psamtaetichus,*  without  any  desi^,  supplied  the  want  of  this  bowl  with 
his  brazen  helmet  (for  each  wore  one),  and  with  it  performed  the  cere- 
mony of  the  libation.  This  accident  struck  the  rest  of  the  kings,  and 
recalled  to  their  memory  the  prediction  of  the  oracle  above-mentioned. 
They  thought  it  therefore  necessary  to  secure  themselves  from  his  at- 
tempts, and  therefore,  with  one  consent,  banished  him  into  the  fenny 
parts  of  Egypt. 

After  Psammetichus  had  passed  some  years  there,  waiting  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  revenge  himself  for  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon 
him,  a  courier  brought  him  advice  that  brazen  men  were  landed  in  Egypt. 
These  were  Grecian  soldiers,  Carians,  and  lonians,  who  had  been  cast 
upon  the  coasts  of  Egypt  by  a  storm,  and  were  completely  covered  with 
helmets,  cuirasses,  and  other  arms  of  brass.  Psammetichus  immediately 
called  to  mind  the  oracle,  which  had  answered  him,  that  he  should  be  suc- 
coured by  brazen  men  from  the  sea-coast.  -He  did  not  doubt  but  the  pre- 
diction was  now  fulfilled.  He,  therefore,  made  a  league  with  these 
strangers  ;  engaged  them  with  great  promises  to  stay  with  him  ;  privately 
levied  other  forces,  and  put  these  Greeks  at  their  head;  when  giving 
battle  to  these  eleven  kings,  he  defeated  them,  and  remained  sole  pos- 
sessor of  Egypt. 

[A.  M.  3334.  Ant.  J.  C.  670.] — Psammetichus. — As  this  prince  owed 
his  preservation  to  the  lonians  and  Carians,t  he  settled  them  in 
Egypt  (from  which  all  foreigners  hitherto  had  been  excluded) ;  and  by 
assigning  them  sufficient  lands  and  fixed  revenues,  he  made  them  forget 
their  native  country.  By  his  order,  Egyptian  children  were  put  under 
their  care  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue  ;  and  on  this  occasion,  and  by  this 
means,  the  Egyptians  began  to  have  a  correspondence  with  the  Greeks  ; 
and  from  that  era,  the  Egyptian  history,  which  till  then  had  been  inter- 
mixed with  pompous  fables,  by  the  artifice  of  the  priest,  begins,  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  to  speak  with  greater  truth  and  certainty. 

As  soon  as  Psammetichus  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  engaged  in  war 
against  the  king  of  Assyria,  on  the  subject  of  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
empires.  This  Mar  was  of  long  continuance.  Ever  since  Syria  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Assyrians,  Palestine,  being  the  only  country  that  sepa- 
rated the  two  kingdoms,  was  the  subject  of  continual  discord  ;  as  after- 
wards it  was  between  the  Ptolemies  and  the  Seleucidse.  They  were  eter- 
nally c6ntending  for  it,  and  it  was  alternately  won  by  the  stronger. 
Psammetichus  seeing  himself  the  peaceable  possessor  of  all  Egypt,  and 
having  restored  the  ancient  form  of  government, J  thought  it  high  time 
for  him  to  look  to  his  frontier,  and  to  secure  them  against  the  Assyrian, 
his  neighbour,  whose  power  increased  daily.  For  this  purpose  he  entered 
Palestine  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

Perhaps  we  are  to  refer  to  the  beginning  of  this  war,  an  incident  re- 
lated by  Diodorus;§  that  the  Egyptians  provoked  to  see  the  Greeks 
posted  on  the  right  wing  by  the  king  himself,  in  preference  to  them, 
quilted  the  service,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  two  hundred  thousand 

*  He  was  one  of  the  twelve.  +  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  153,  154'. 

+  This  revolution  happened  about  seven  years  after  the  captivity  of 
Manasseh  king  of  Judah.  ^  Lib.  i.  p.  61- 
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meu,  and  retired  into  Ethiopia,  where  they  mat  with  an  advantageous 
settlement. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  Psammetichus  entered  Palestine,*  where  his  career 
was  stopped  by  Azotus,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  tiie  country,  which 
gave  him  so  much  trouble,  that  he  was  forced  to  besiege  it  twenty-nine 
years  before  he  could  take  it.  This  is  the  longest  siege  mentioned  in 
ancient  history. 

This  was  anciently  one  of  the  five  capital  cities  of  the  Philistines. 
The  Egyptians  having  siezed  it  some  time  before,  had  fortified  it  with 
such  care,  that  it  was  their  strongest  bulwark  on  that  side.  Nor  could 
Sennacherib  enter  Egypt,  till  he  had  first  made  himself  master  of  this 
city,t  which  was  taken  by  Tartan,  one  of  his  generals.  The  Assyrians 
had  possessed  it  hitherto  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  long  siege  just 
now  mentioned,  that  the  Egyptians  recovered  it. 

In  this  period, J  the  Scythians  leaving  the  banks  of  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
made  an  inroad  into  Media,  defeated  Cyaxares  the  king  of  that  country, 
and  deprived  him  of  all  Upper  Asia,  of  which  they  kept  possession 
during  twenty-eight  years.  They  pushed  their  conquests  in  Syria,  as  far 
as  to  the  frontiers  of  Egypt.  But  Psammetichus  marching  out  to  meet 
them,  prevailed  so  far,  by  his  presents  and  entreaties,  that  they  advanced 
no  farther,  and  by  that  means  delivered  his  kingdom  from  these  danger- 
ous enemies. 

Till  his  reign,  the  Egyptians  had  imagined  themselves  to  be  the  most 
ancient  nation  upon  earth. §  Psammetichus  was  desirous  to  prove  this 
himself,  and  he  employed  a  very  extraordinary  experiment  for  this  pur- 
pose. He  commanded  (if  we  may  credit  the  relation)  two  children,  newly 
born  of  poor  parents,  to  be  brought  up  (in  the  country)  in  a  hovel,  that 
was  to  be  kept  continually  shut.  They  were  committed  to  tiie  care  of  a 
shepherd  (others  say,  of  nurses,  whose  tongues  were  cut  out),  who  was 
to  feed  them  with  the  milk  of  goats  ;  and  was  commanded  not  to  suffer 
any  person  to  enter  into  this  hut,  nor  himself  to  speak  even  a  single  word 
in  the  hearing  of  these  children.  At  the  expiration  of  two  years,  as  the 
shepherd  was  one  day  coming  into  the  hut  to  feed  these  children,  they 
both  cried  out,  with  hands  extended  towards  their  foster-father,  beccos, 
beccos.  The  shepherd  surprised  to  hear  a  language  that  was  quite  new  Jo 
him,  but  which  they  repeated  frequently  afterwards,  sent  advice  of  this 
to  the  king,  who  ordered  the  children  to  be  brought  before  him,  in  order 
that  he  might  himself  be  a  witness  to  the  truth  of  what  was  told  him; 
and  accordingly  both  of  them  began,  in  his  presence,  to  stammer  out  the 
sounds  above  mentioned.  Nothing  now  was  wanting  but  to  ascertain 
what  nation  it  was  that  used  this  word  ;  and  it  was  found,  that  the  Phry- 
gians called  bread  by  this  name.  From  this  time  they  were  allowed  the 
honour  of  antiqut/,  or  rather  of  priority,  which  the  Egyptians  them- 
selves, notwithstanding  their  jealousy  of  it,  and  the  many  ages  they  had 
possessed  this  glory,  were  obliged  to  resign  to  them.  As  goats  were 
brought  to  these  children,  in  order  that  they  might  feed  upon  their  milk, 
and  historians  do  not  say  that  they  were  deaf;  some  are  of  opinion  that 
they  might  have  learnt  the  word  bee,  or  beccos,  by  mimicking  the  cry  of 
those  creatures. 

*  Herod,  ii.  1.57.     +  Isa.  xx.  1.     1  Herod  i.  clO-J.    ^  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  i,  :i. 
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Psammetlchus  died  in  the  24th  year  of  Joslas  king  of  Judah,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Nechao. 

[A.M.  3398.  Ant.  J.  C.  610.]  Nechao.*  This  prince  is  often  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  under  the  name  of  Pharaoh-Necho.t 

He  attempted  to  join  the  Nile  to  the  Red-Sea  by  cutting  a  canal  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  distance  which  separates  them  is  at  least  a  thou- 
sand stadia.}  After  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  workmen  had  lost 
their  lives  in  this  attempt,  Nechao  was  obliged  to  desist;  the  oracle 
which  had  been  consulted  by  him,  having  answered,  that  this  new  canal 
wonld  open  a  passage  to  the  barbarians  (for  so  the  Egyptians  called  all 
other  nations)  to  invade  Egypt. 

Nechao  was  more  successful  in  another  enterprise.^  Skilful  Phoeni- 
cian mariners,  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  service,  having  sailed  from 
the  Red  Sea  in  order  to  discover  the  coasts  of  Africa,  went  successfully 
round  it ;  and  the  third  year  after  their  setting  out,  returned  to  Egypt 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  This  was  a  very  extraordinary  voyage, 
in  an  age  when  the  compass  was  not  known.  It  was  made  twenty-one 
centuries  before  Vasco  de  Gama,  a  Portuguese  (by  discovering  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  the  year  1497),  found  out  the  very  same  way  to  sail  to 
the  Indies,  by  which  these  Phoenicians  had  come  from  thence  into  the 
Mediteranean. 

The  Babylonians  and  Medes  having  destroyed  Nineveh, ||  and  with  it 
the  empire  of  the  Assyrians,  were  thereby  become  so  formidable,  that 
they  drew  upon  themselves  the  jealousy  of  all  their  neighbours.  Nechao, 
alarmed  at  the  danger,  'advanced  to  the  Euphrates,  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  armj',  in  order  to  check  their  progress.  Josiah,  king  of  Judah, 
so  famous  for  his  uncommon  piety,  observing  that  he  took  bis  route 
through  Judea,  resolved  to  oppose  his  passage.  With  this  view,  he 
raised  all  the  forces  of  his  kingdom,  and  posted  himself  in  the  valley  of 
Megiddo  (a  city  on  this  side  Jordan,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Manas- 
seh,  and  called  Magdolus  by  Herodotus.)  Nechao  informed  him  by  a 
herald,  that  his  enterprise  was  not  designed  against  him  ;  that  he  had 
other  enemies  in  view,  and  that  he  had  undertaken  this  war  in  the  name 
of  God,  who  was  with  Jiim :  that  for  this  reason  he  advised  Josiah  not 
to  concern  himself  with  this  war,  for  fear  lest  it  otherwise  should  turn  to 
his  disadvantage.  However,  Josiah  was  not  moved  by  these  reasons : 
he  was  sensible  that  the  bare  march  of  so  powerful  an  army  through 
Judea,  would  entirely  ruin  it.  And  besides,  he  feared  that  the  victor, 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Babylonians,  would  fall  upon  him,  and  dispossess 
him  of  part  of  his  dominions.  He  therefore  marched  to  engage  Nechao  ; 
and  was  not  only  overthrown  by  him,  but  unfortunately  received  a  wound, 
of  which  he  died  at  Jerusalem,  whither  he  had  ordered  himself  to  be 
carried. 

*  He  is  called  Neclio  in  the  English  version  of  tlie  Scriptures,  f  He- 
rod. 1.  ii.  c.  158.  X  Allowing  6i5  feet  (or  125  geometrical  paces)  to 
each  stadium,  the  distance  will  be  118  English  miles  and  a  little  above 
one-third  of  a  mile.  Herodotus  says,  that  this  design  was  afterwards 
put  in  execution  by  Darius  the  Persian,  B.  ii.  c.  158.  §  Herod.  1.  iv.c. 
42.  II  Joseph.  Aniiq.  I.  x.  c.  6.  2  Kings,  xxiii.  29,"  30.  2  Chron. 
xrxv.  20 — 25. 
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Nechao,  animated  by  this  victory,  continued  his  march,  and  advanced 
towards  the  Euphrates.  He  defeated  tiie  Babylonians  ;  toolf  Charche- 
mish,  a  large  city  in  that  country;  and  securing  to  himself  the  possession 
of  it  by  a  strong  garrison,  returned  to  his  own  kingdom,  after  havings 
been  absent  from  it  three  months. 

Being  informed  in  his  march  homeward,  that  Jehoahaz  had  caused  him- 
self to  be  proclaimed  king  at  Jerusalem,*  without  first  asking  his  con- 
sent, he  commanded  him  to  meet  him  at  Riblah  in  Syria.  The  unhappy 
prince  was  no  sooner  arrived  there  than  he  was  put  in  chains  by  Nechao's 
order,  and  sent  prisoner  to  Egypt,  where  he  died.  From  thence  pur- 
suing his  march,  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  where  he  placed  Eliakim  (called 
by  him  Jehoiakim),  another  of  Josiah's  sons,  upon  the  throne,  in  the 
room  of  his  brother  ;  and  imposed  an  annual  tribute  on  the  land,  of  a 
hundred  talents  of  silver,  and  one  talent  of  gold.t  This  being  done,  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt. 

Herodotus,^  mentioning  tliis  king's  expedition  and  the  victory  gained 
by  him  at  Magdolus§  (as  he  calls  it),  says  that  he  afterwards  took  the 
city  Cadytis,  which  he  represents  as  situated  in  the  mountains  of  Pales- 
tine, and  equal  in  extent  to  Sardis,  the  capital  at  that  time  not  only  of 
I«ydia,  but  of  all  Asia  Minor :  this  description  can  suit  only  Jerusalem, 
which  was  situated  in  the  manner  above  described,  and  was  then  the  only 
city  in  those  parts  that  could  be  compared  to  Sardis.  It  appears  besides 
from  Scripture,  that  Nechao,  after  his  victory,  made  himself  master  of 
this  capital  of  Judea  ;  for  he  was  there  in  person,  when  he  gave  the 
crown  to  Jehoiakim.  The  very  name  Cadytis,  which  in  Hebrew  signifies 
the  Holy,  clearly  denotes  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  as  is  proved  by  the 
learned  Dean  Prideaux.jl 

[A.M.  3397.  Ant.  J.C.  607.] — Nabopolassar,  king  of  Babylon,  observing 
that,  since  the  taking  of  Carchemish  by  Nechao,  all  Syria  and  Palestine  had 
shaken  off  the  allegiance  to  him ;  and  that  his  years  and  infirmities  would  not 
permit  him  to  march  against  the  rebels  in  person,  he  therefore  associated  his 
son  Nabuchodonosor,  or  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sent 
him  at  the  head  of  an  army  into  those  countries.     This  young  prince  van- 

*  2  Kings  xxiii.  33,  35.    2  Chron.  xxxvi.  1,  4. 

+  The  Hebrew  silver  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Cumberland,   is  equiva- 
lent to  353/.  lis.  lO^rf.,  so  that  100  talents,  English        £       s.     d. 
money,  make 35,359    7    6 

The  gold  talent,  according  to  the  same 5,075  15    7| 

The  amount  of  the  whole  tribute  .  .  ,  J"  40,435  3  I^ 
t  Lib.  ii.  c.  159.  §  Megiddo.  ||  From  the  time  that  Solomon,  by 
means  of  his  temple,  had  made  Jerusalem  the  common  place  of  worship 
to  all  Israel,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  cities  by  the  epithet 
Holy,  and  in  the  Old  Testament  was  called  Air  Hakkodesh,  /.  e.  the  city 
of  holiness,  or  the  holy  city.  It  bore  this  title  upon  the  coins,  and  the 
shekel  was  inscribed  Jerusalem  Kedusha,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  the  holy.  At 
length  Jerusalem,  for  brevity's  sake  was  omitted,  and  only  Kedusha 
reserved.  The  Syriac  being  the  prevailing  language  in  Herodotus's 
time,  Kedusha,  by  a  change  in  that  dialect  of  sh  into  th,  was  made  Kedu- 
tha  ;  and  Herodotus  giving  it  a  Greek  termination,  it  was  writ  KdSvris, 
or  Cadytis. — Prideaux's  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament, 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.  p.  80,  81,  8vo.  edit. 
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quishcd  the  army  of  Nechao  near  the  river  Euphrates,  recovered  Carche- 
raish,  and  reduced  the  revolted  provinces  to  their  allegiance,  as  Jeremiah 
had  foretold.*  Thus  he  dispossessed  the  Egyptians  of  all  that  belonged  to 
them,t  from  the  little  river:):  of  Egypt  to  the  Euphrates,  which  compre- 
hended all  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Nechao  dying  after  he  had  reigned  sixteen  years,  left  the  kingdom  to 
his  son. 

[A.M.  3404.  Ant.  J.  C.  600.]— Psammis.— His  reign  was  but  of  six 
years'  duration  ;§  and  history  has  left  us  nothing  memorable  concerning 
him,  except  that  he  made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia. 

It  was  to  this  prince  that  the  Eieans  sent  a  splendid  embassy,  after 
having  instituted  the  Olympic  games.  They  had  established  all  the  re- 
gulations, and  arranged  every  circumstance  relating  to  them,  with  such 
care,  that,  in  their  opinion,  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  their  perfection, 
and  envy  itself  could  not  find  any  fault  with  them.  However,  they  did 
not  desire  so  much,  to  have  the  opinion,  as  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the 
Egyptians, II  who  were  looked  upon  as  the  wisest  and  most  judicious  peo- 
ple in  the  world.  Accordingly,  the  king  assembled  the  sages  of  his 
nation.  After  every  thing  had  been  heard  which  could  be  said  in  favour 
of  this  institution,  the  Eieans  were  asked,  whether  citizens  and  foreigners 
were  admitted  indifferently  to  these  games  ;  to  which  answer  was  made, 
that  they  were  open  to  every  one.  To  this  the  Egyptians  replied,  that 
the  rules  of  justice  would  have  been  more  strictly  observed,  had  foreigners 
only  been  admitted  to  these  combats ;  because  it  was  very  difficult 
for  the  judges,  in  their  award  of  the  victory  and  the  prize,  not  to  be  pre- 
judiced in  favour  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

[A.M.  3410.  Ant.  J.  C.  694.]— Apries.— In  Scripture  he  is  called 
Pharaoh-Hophra.^  He  succeeded  his  father  Psammis,  and  reigned 
twenty-five  years. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  reign,  he  was  as  fortunate  as  any  of  his 
predecessors.**  He  turned  his  arms  against  the  island  of  Cyprus  ;  be- 
sieged the  city  of  Sidon  by  sea  and  land ;  took  it,  and  made  himself 
master  of  all  Phoenicia  and  Palestine. 

So  rapid  a  success  elated  his  heart  to  a  prodigious  degree,  and,  as 
Herodotus  informs  us,  swelled  him  with  so  much  pride  and  infatuation, 
that  he  boasted  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  gods  themselves  to  de- 
th  one  him  ;  so  great  was  the  idea  he  had  formed  to  himself  of  the  firm 
establishment  of  his  own  power.  It  was  with  a  view  to  these  arrogant 
notions  that  Ezekiel  put  the  vain  and  impious  words  following  into  his 
mouth  :  '  My  river  is  mine  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for  myself.'tt  But 
the  true  God  proved  to  him  afterwards  that  he  had  a  master,  and  that  he 
was  a  mere  man  ;  and  he  had  threatened  him  long  before,  by  his  pro- 

*  Jer.  xlvi.  2.  +2  Kings,  xxiv.  7.  J  This  little  river  of  Egypt, 
so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture,  as  the  boundary  of  Palestine  towards 
Egypt,  was  not  the  Nile,  but  a  small  river,  which,  running  through  the 
desert  that  lay  betwixt  those  two  nations,  was  anciently  the  common 
boundary  of  both.  So  far  the  land  which  had  been  promised  to  the  pos- 
terity of  Abraham,  and  divided  among  them  by  lot  extended.  Gen.  xv. 
18.  Josh.  XV.  4.  §  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  160.  'I  c.  160.  1  Jer.  xliv.  30. 
**  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  161.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  6t>.  tt  K/.ck.  xxix.  3. 
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pbets,  with  all  the  calamities  he  was  resolved  to  bring  upon  him,  in  order 
to  punish  him  for  his  pride. 

Shortly  after  Hophra  had  ascended  the  throne,  Zedekiah,  king  of 
Judah,  sent  an  embassy,  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  him  ■,^  and  the 
year  following,  breaking  the  oath  of  fidelity  which  he  had  taken  to  the 
king  of  Babylon,  he  rebelled  openly  against  him. 

Notwithstanding  God  had  so  often  forbidden  his  people  to  have 
recourse  to  the  Egyptians,  or  to  put  any  confidence  in  that  people  ;  not- 
withstanding the  repeated  calamities  which  had  ensued  upon  the  various 
attempts  which  they  had  made  to  procure  assistance  from  them  ;  they 
still  thought  this  nation  their  most  sure  refuge  in  danger,  and  accordingly 
could  not  forbear  applying  to  it.  This  they  had  already  done  in  the  reign 
of  the  holy  king  Hezekiah;  which  gave  occasion  to  God's  message  to 
his  people,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophet  Isaiah  :t  '  Wo  to  them  that  go 
down  to  Egypt  for  help,  and  stay  on  horses  and  trust  in  chariots,  because 
they  are  many ;  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  neither 
seek  the  Lord.  The  Egyptians  are  men,  and  not  God  ;  and  their  horses 
flesh,  not  spirit  ;  when  the  Lord  shall  stretch  out  his  hand,  both  he 
that  helpeth  shall  fall,  and  be  that  is  holpen  shall  fall  down,  and  they 
shall  fail  together.'  But  neither  the  prophet  nor  the  king  were  heard; 
and  nothing  but  the  most  fatal  experience  could  open  their  eyes,  and 
make  them  see  evidently  the  truth  of  God's  threatenings. 

The  Jews  behaved  in  the  very  same  manner  on  this  occasion.  Zede- 
kiah, notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  of  Jeremiah  to  the  contrary, 
resolved  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptian  monarch  ;  who, 
puffed  up  with  the  success  of  his  arms,  and  confident  that  nothing  could 
resist  his  power,  declared  himself  the  protector  of  Israel,  and  promised 
to  deliver  it  from  the  tyranny  of  Nabuchodonosor.  But  God,  offended 
that  a  mortal  had  dared  to  intrude  himself  into  his  place,  thus  declared 
himself  to  another  prophet :  '  Son  of  man,  set  thy  face  against  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt,  and  prophesy  against  him,  and  against  all  Egypt. 
Speak  and  say,  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  behold,  I  am  against  thee, 
Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  the  great  dragon  that  lieth  in  the  midst  of  his 
rivers,  which  hath  said.  My  river  is  my  own,  and  I  have  made  it  for 
myself.  But  I  will  put  hooks  in  thy  jaws, 'J  &c.  God,  after  comparing 
him  to  a  reed,  which  breaks  under  the  man  who  leans  upon  it,  and  wounds 
his  hand,  adds,  '  Behold  I  will  bring  a  sword  upon  thee,  and  cut  oflf  man 
and  beast  out  of  thee  ;  the  land  of  Egypt  shall  be  desolate,  and  they 
shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord,  because  he  hath  said,  the  river  is  mine, 
and  I  have  made  it.'§  The  same  prophet,  in  several  succeeding  chapters||, 
continues  to  foretel  the  calamities  with  which  Egypt  was  going  to  be 
overwhelmed. 

Zedekiah  was  far  from  giving  credit  to  these  predictions.  When  he 
heard  of  the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army,  and  saw  Nabuchodonosor 
raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  he  fancied  that  his  deliverance  was  com- 
pleted, and  anticipated  a  triumph.  His  joy,  however,  was  but  of  short 
duration ;  for  the  Egyptians  seeing  the  Chaldeans  advancing,  did  not 

*  Ezek.  xvii.  15.  f  Isa.  xxi.  1,  3.  J  Ezek.  xxix.  2,  3,  4. 

§  Ezek.  xxix.  8,  9.  1|  Chap.  xxix.  xxx.  xxxi.  xxxii. 
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dare  to  encounter  so  niinierous  and  well-rtisciplined  an  army.  They, 
therefore,  marched  back  into  their  own  country,*  [A.  M.  3416.  Ant.  J.  C. 
588]  and  left  the  unfortunate  Zedekiah  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  a 
war  in  which  they  themselves  had  involved  him.  Nabuchodonosor  again 
sat  down  before  Jerusalem ;  took  and  burnt  it,  as  Jeremiah  had  pro- 
phesied. 

Many  years  after,+  [A.  M.  3430.  Ant.  J.  C.  574]  the  chastisements 
with  which  God  had  threatened  Apries  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  began  to  fall 
upon  him.  For  the  Cyrenians,  a  Greek  colony,  which  had  settled  in 
Africa,  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  having  seized  upon  and  divided 
among  themselves  a  great  part  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Libyans, 
forced  these  nations,  who  were  thus  dispossessed  by  violence,  to  throw 
themselves  into  the  arms  of  this  prince,  and  implore  his  protection.  Im- 
mediately Apries  sent  a  mighty  army  into  Libya,  to  oppose  the  Cyre- 
nians ;  but  this  army  being  defeated  and  almost  cut  to  pieces,  the  Egyp- 
tians imagined  that  Apries  had  sent  it  into  Libya  only  to  get  it  destroyed, 
and  by  that  means  to  attain  the  power  of  governing  his  subjects  without 
check  or  control.  This  reflection  prompted  the  Egyptians  to  shake  off 
the  yoke  of  a  prince  whom  they  now  considered  as  their  enemy.  But 
Apries,  hearing  of  the  rebellion,  dispatched  Amasis,  one  of  his  officers, 
to  suppress  it,  and  force  the  rebels  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  But  the 
moment  Amasis  began  to  address  them,  they  placed  a  helmet  upon  his 
head,  in  token  of  the  exalted  dignity  to  which  they  intended  to  raise  him, 
and  proclaimed  him  king.  Amasis  having  accepted  the  crown,  staid  with 
the  mutineers,  and  confirmed  them  in  their  rebellion. 

Apries,  more  exasperated  than  ever  at  this  news,  sent  Paterbemis, 
another  of  his  great  officers,  and  one  of  the  principal  lords  of  his  court, 
to  put  Amasis  under  an  arrest,  and  bring  him  before  him  :  but  Paterbe- 
mis not  being  able  to  carry  off  Amasis  from  the  midst  of  the  rebel  army, 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  was  treated  by  Apries,  at  his  return,  in  the 
most  ignominious  and  inhuman  manner  ;  for  his  nose  and  ears  were  cut 
oflF  by  the  command  of  that  prince,  who  never  considered,  that  only  his 
want  of  power  had  prevented  his  executing  his  commission.  So  bar- 
barous an  outrage,  committed  upon  a  person  of  such  high  distinction, 
exasperated  the  Egyptians  so  much  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  joined 
the  rebels,  and  tlie  insurrection  became  general.  Apries  was  now  forced 
to  retire  into  Upper  Egypt,  where  he  supported  himself  some  years, 
during  which  Amasis  made  himself  master  of  the  rest  of  his  dominions. 

The  troubles  which  thus  distracted  Egypt  afforded  Nabuchodonosor  a 
favourable  opportunity  to  invade  that  kingdom;  and  it  was  God  himself 
who  inspired  him  with  the  resolution.  This  prince,  who  was  the  instru- 
ment of  God's  wrath  (though  he  did  not  know  it  himself  to  be  so)  against 
a  people  whom  he  was  resolved  to  chastise,  had  just  before  taken  Tyre, 
where  himself  and  his  army  had  laboured  under  incredible  difficulties. 
To  recompense  their  toils,  God  abandoned  Egypt  to  their  arras.  It  is 
wonderful  to  hear  the  Creator  himself  revealing  his  designs  on  this  subject. 
There  are  few  passages  in  Scripture  mure  remarkable  than  this,  or  which 
give  a  clearer  idea  of  the  supreme  authority  which  God  exercises  over 

*  Jer.  xxxvii.  6,  7.  t  Hired.  1.  ii.  c.  161,  &c.     Dii  d.  1.  i.  p.  fv2. 
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all  the  princes  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth  :  '  Son  of  man  (saj'S  the  Almighty 
to  his  prophet  Ezekiel),  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  caused  his 
army  to  serve  a  great  service  against  Tyrus  :  every  head  was  made  bald, 
and  every  shoulder  was  peeled:*  yet  had  he  no  wages,  nor  his  army,t 
for  the  service  he  had  served  against  it.  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord 
God :  Behold,  I  will  give  the  land  of  Egypt  unto  Nebuchadnezzar,  king 
of  Babylon,  and  he  shall  take  her  multitude,  and  take  her  spoil,  and  take 
her  prey,  and  it  shall  be  the  wages  for  his  army.  I  have  given  him  the 
land  of  Egypt  for  his  labour,  wherewith  he  served  against  it,  because 
they  wrought  for  me,  saith  the  Lord  God.'J  Says  another  prophet :  '  He 
shall  array  himself  with  the  land  of  Egypt,  as  a  shepherd  putteth  on  his 
garment,  and  he  shall  go  forth  from  thence  in  peace. §  Thus  shall  he 
load  himself  with  booty,  and  thus  cover  his  own  shoulders,  and  those 
of  his  fold,  with  all  the  spoils  of  Egypt.'  Noble  expressions :  which 
show  the  ease  with  which  all  the  power  and  riches  of  a  kingdom  are  car- 
ried away,  when  God  appoints  the  revolution  ;  and  shift,  like  a  garment, 
to  a  new  owner,  who  has  no  more  to  do  but  to  take  it,  and  clothe  him- 
self with  it. 

The  king  of  Babylon,  taking  advantage  therefore  of  the  intestine  divi- 
sions which  the  rebellion  of  Amasis  had  occasioned  in  that  kingdom, 
marched  thither  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  subdued  Egypt  from  Migdol, 
orMagdol,  a  town  on  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  as  far  as  Syene,  in  the 
opposite  extremity,  where  it  borders  on  Ethiopia.  He  made  a  horrible  de- 
vastation wherever  he  came,  killed  a  great  number  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
made  such  dreadful  havoc  in  the  country,  that  the  damage  could  not  be 
repaired  in  forty  years.  Nabuchodonosor,  having  loaded  his  army  with 
spoils,  and  conquered  the  whole  kingdom,  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  Amasis  ;  and  leaving  him  as  his  viceroy  there,  returned  to  Babylon. 

Apriesjl  (Pharaoh-Hophra)  now  leaving  the  place  where  he  had  con- 
cealed himself,  advanced  towards  the  sea-coast,  (probably  on  the  side  of 
Libya) ;  and  hiring  an  army  of  Carians,  lonians,  and  other  foreigners, 
marched  against  Amasis,  to  whom  he  gave  battle  near  Memphis  ;  but 
being  overcome,  Apries  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  to  the  city  of  Sais, 
and  there  strangled  in  his  own  palace. 

The  Almighty  had  given,  by  the  mouth  of  his  prophets,  an  astonishing 
relation  of  the  several  circumstances  of  this  mighty  event.  It  was  He 
who  had  broken  the  power  of  Apries,  which  was  once  so  formidable  ; 

*  The  baldness  of  the  heads  of  the  Babylonians  was  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  their  helmets;  and  their  peeled  shoulders  to  their  carrying 
baskets  of  earth  and  large  pieces  of  timber,  to  join  Tyre  to  the  Conti- 
nent. Baldness  was  itself  a  badge  of  slavery ;  and  joined  to  the  peeled 
shoulders,  shows  that  the  conqueror's  army  sustained  even  the  most  ser- 
vile labours  in  this  memorable  siege. 

t  For  the  better  understanding  of  this  passage,  we  are  to  know  that 
Nabuchodonosor  sustained  incredible  hardships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre  ; 
and  that  when  the  Tyrians  saw  themselves  closely  attacked,  the  nobles 
conveyed  themselves  and  their  richest  effects  on  ship-board,  and  retired 
into  other  islands.  So  that  when  Nabuchodonosor  took  the  city,  he  found 
nothing  to  recompense  the  toil  which  he  had  undergone  in  this  siege.— S. 
Jerom.  %  Chap.  xxix.  18,  19,  20.  §  Jerem.  xliii.  12. 

II  Herod.  1.  ii.  c.  163,  169.     Diod.  1.  i.  p.  62. 
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and  put  the  sword  into  the  hand  of  Nabuchodonosor,  in  order  that  he 
miglit  chastise  and  humble  that  haughty  prince.  '  I  am,'  said  he,  '  against 
Pharaoh  Iving  of  Egypt,  and  will  break  his  arras,  which  were  strong, 
but  now  arc  broken  ;  and  I  will  cause  the  sword  to  fall  out  of  his  hand.'* 
— '  b*t  I  will  strengthen  the  arms  of  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  put  my 
sword  into  his  hand.'t     '  And  they  shall  know  that  I  am  the  Lord. "J 

He  enumerates  the  towns  which  were  to  fall  a  prey  to  the  victors  :§ 
Pathros,  Zoan,  No,  (called  in  the  Vulgate  Alexandria),  Sin  Aven,  Phi- 
beseth,  &c.|| 

He  takes  notice  particularly  of  the  unhappy  end  of  the  king,  who  was 
to  be  delivered  up  to  his  enemies.  '  Thus  saith  the  Lord :  Behold,  I 
will  give  Pharaoh-Hophra,  the  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  hand  of  his 
enemies,  and  into  the  hand  of  them  that  seek  his  life.'l 

Lastly  he  declares,  that  during  forty  years  the  Egyptians  shall  be 
oppressed  with  every  species  of  calamity,  and  be  reduced  to  so  deplorable 
a  state,  '  That  there  shall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.'** 
The  event  verified  this  prophecy,  which  was  gradually  accomplished. 
Soon  after  the  expiration  of  these  forty  years,  Egypt  was  made  a  pro- 
vince of  the  Persian  empire,  to  which  its  kings,  though  natives  of  the 
country,  were  tributary,  and  thus  the  accomplishment  of  the  prediction 
began.  It  was  completely  fulfilled  on  the  death  of  Nectanebus,  the  last 
king  of  Egyptian  extraction,  A.  M.  3654<.  Since  that  time  Egypt  has 
constantly  been  governed  by  foreigners.  For  since  the  ruin  of  the 
Persian  monarchy,  it  has  been  subject  successively  to  the  Macedonians, 
the  Romans,  the  Saracens,  the  Mamelukes,  and  lastly  to  the  Turks,  who 
possess  it  to  this  day. 

God  was  not  less  punctualtt  in  the  accomplishment  of  his  prophecies, 
witli  regard  to  suf.h  of  his  own  people  as  had  retired,  contrary  to  his  pro- 
hibition, into  Egypt,  after  the  taking  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  forced 
Jeremiah  along  with  them.  The  instant  they  had  reached  Egypt,  and 
■were  arrived  at  Tahpanhes  (or  Tanis),  the  prophet,  after  having  hid 
in  their  presence  (by  God's  command)  stones  in  a  grotto,  which  was 
near  the  king's  palace,  declared  to  them,  that  Nabuchodonosor  should 
soon  arrive  in  Egypt,  and  that  God  would  establish  h  s  throne  in  that 
very  place  ;  that  this  prince  would  lay  waste  the  whole  kingdom,  and 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  all  places  ;  that  themselves  should  fall  into  the 
hand  of  these  cruel  enemies,  when  one  part  would  be  massacred,  and  the 
rest  led  captive  to  Babylon  ;  that  only  a  very  small  number  should  escape 
the  common  desolation,  and  be  at  last  restored  to  their  country.  All 
these  prophecies  had  their  accomplishment  in  the  appointed  time. 

Amasis. — After  the  death  of  Apries,  [A.M.  ,3435.  Ant.  J.  C.  569.] 
Amasis  became  peaceable  possessor  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  over  it  forty 
years.    He  was,  according  to  Plato,$J  a  native  of  the  city  of  Sais. 

*  Ezek.  XXX.  22.     tEzek.  xxx.  24.     X  Ezek.  xxx.  25.     §  Ver.  14,  17. 

II  I  have  given  the  names  of  these  towns  as  they  stand  in  our  English 
version.  In  the  margin  are  printed  against  Zoan,  Tanis  ;  against  Sin, 
Pelusium ;  against  Aven,  Heliopolis ;  against  Phibeseth,  Pubastum, 
(Bubastus)  ;  and  by  these  last  names  they  are  mentioned  in  the  original 
French  of  M.  RoUin.  H  Jcrem.  xliv.  30.  *•  Ezek.  xxx.  13. 

tt  Jerem.  chap,  xliii,  xliv.  Xt  In  Tim. 
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As  he  was  but  of  mean  extraction,*  he  met  with  no  respect  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign,  but  was  only  contemned  by  his  subjects:  he  was 
not  insensible  of  this  ;  but  nevertheless  thought  it  his  interest  to  subdue 
their  tempers  by  management  and  address,  and  win  their  affections  by 
gentleneis  and  reason.  He  had  a  golden  cistern,  in  which  himself  and 
those  persons  who  were  admitted  to  his  table,  used  to  wash  their  feet : 
he  melted  it  down,  and  had  it  cast  into  a  statue,  and  then  exposed  the 
new  god  to  public  worship.  The  people  hasted  in  crowds  to  pay  their 
adoration  to  the  statue.  The  king  having  assembled  the  people,  informed 
them  of  the  vile  uses  to  which  this  statue  had  oiice  been  put,  which  ne- 
vertheless was  now  the  object  of  their  religious  prostrations  :  the  appli- 
cation was  easy,  and  had  the  desired  success  ;  the  people  thenceforward 
paid  the  king  all  the  respect  that  is  due  to  majesty. 

He  always  used  to  devote  the  whole  morning  to  public  business, t  to 
receive  petitions,  give  audience,  pronounce  sentence,  and  hold  his  coun- 
cils ;  the  rest  of  the  day  was  given  to  pleasure  :  and  as  Amasis,  in  hours 
of  diversion,  was  extremely  gay,  and  seemed  to  carry  his  mirth  beyond 
due  bounds,  his  courtiers  took  the  liberty  to  represent  to  him  the  unsuit- 
ableness  of  such  a  behaviour  ;  when  he  answered,  that  it  was  as  impossi- 
ble for  the  mind  to  be  always  serious  and  intent  upon  business,  as  for  a 
bow  to  continue  always  bent. 

It  was  this  king  who  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  every  town  to  enter 
their  names  in  a  book,  kept  by  the  magistrate  for  that  purpose,  with 
their  profession,  and  manner  of  living.  Solon  inserted  this  custom 
among  his  laws. 

He  built  many  magnificent  temples,  especially  at  Sais,  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Herodotus  admired  especially  a  chapel  there,  formed  of  one 
single  stone,  which  was  twenty-one  cubits  %  in  front,  fourteen  in  depth, 
and  eight  in  height  ;  its  dimensions  within  were  not  quite  so  large  :  it 
had  been  brought  from  Elephantina,  and  two  thousand  men  had  em- 
ployed three  years  in  conveying  it  along  the  Nile. 

Amasis  had  a  great  esteem  for  the  Greeks.  He  granted  them  large 
privileges  ;  and  permitted  such  of  them  as  were  desirous  of  settling  in 
Egypt,  to  live  in  the  city  of  Naucratis,  so  famous  for  its  harbour.  When 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  had  been  burnt,  was  de- 
bated on,  and  the  expense  was  computed  at  three  hundred  talents,§  Amasis 
furnished  the  Delphians  with  a  very  considerable  sum  towards  discharg- 
ing their  quota,  which  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  whole  charge. 

He  made  an  alliance  with  the  Cyrenians,  and  married  a  wife  from 
among  them. 

He  is  the  only  king  of  Egypt  who  conquered  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and 
made  it  tributary. 

Under  his  reign  Pythagoras  came  into  Egypt,  being  recommended  to 
that  monarch  by  the  famous  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  who  had  con- 
tracted a  friendship  with  Amasis,  and  will  be  mentioned  hereafter. 
Pythagoras,  during  his  stay  in  Egypt,  was  initiated  in  all  the  mysteries 

*  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  172.  +  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  73. 

t  The  cubit  is  one  foot  and  almost  ten  inches.     Vide  supra. 
§  Or,  58,1251.  sterling. 
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of  the  country  ;  and  instructed  by  the  priests  in  whatever  was  most 
abstruse  and  important  in  their  religion.  It  was  here  he  imbibed  his 
doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis,  or  transmigration  of  souls. 

In  the  expedition  in  which  Cyrus  conquered  so  great  a  part  of  the 
world,  Egypt  doubtless  was  subdued,  like  the  rest  of  the  provinces  ;  and 
Xenophon  positively  declares  this  in  the  beginning  of  his  Cyropaedia,  or 
institution  of  that  prince.*  Probably,  after  that  the  forty  years  of  de- 
solation, which  had  been  foretold  by  the  prophet,  were  expired,  Egypt 
beginning  gradually  to  regain  strength,  Amasis  shook  off  the  yoke,  and 
recovered  his  liberty. 

Accordingly  we  find,  that  one  of  the  first  cares  of  Cambyses,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  after  he  had  ascended  the  throne,  was  to  carry  his  arms  into 
Egypt.  On  his  arrival  there,  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  succeeded  by 
his  son  Psammenitus. 

[A.  M.  3479.  Ant.  J.  C.  525.]  Psammenitus. — Cambyses,  after  having 
gained  a  battle,  pursued  the  enemy  to  Memphis  ;  besieged  the  city,  and 
soon  took  it :  however,  he  treated  the  king  with  clemency,  grauted  him 
his  life,  and  assigned  him  an  honourable  'pension  ;  but  being  informed 
that  he  was  secretly  concerting  measures  to  re-ascend  his  throne,  he  put 
him  to  death.  Psammenitus  reigned  but  six  months :  all  Egypt  sub- 
mitted immediately  to  the  victor.  The  particulars  of  this  history  will  be 
related  more  at  large,  when  I  come  to  that  of  Cambyses. 

Here  ends  the  succession  of  the  Egyptian  kings.  From  this  sera  the 
history  of  this  nation,  as  was  before  observed,  will  be  blended  with  that 
of  the  Persians  and  Greeks,  till  the  death  of  Alexander.  At  that  period, 
a  new  monarchy  will  arise  in  Egypt,  founded  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of 
Lagus,  which  will  continue  to  Cleopatra,  that  is,  for  about  three  hundred 
years.  I  shall  treat  each  of  these  subjects,  in  the  several  periods  to 
which  they  belong. 

*  'Einjple  Se  Koi  ^EW^vuv  rwv  eu  rrj  'Affia,  Karafias  S«  iwl  QaXKTTav  koI  Ku- 
vrpiuv  luu  AlyvTrriuv,  p.  5.  edit.  Hutchinsoiii, 
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CHARACTER,    MANNERS,   RELIGION,   AND   GOVERNMENT 
OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 


SECTION  I. 

CARTHAGE     FORMED     AFTER     THE    MODEL     OF    TYRE,    OF     WHICH     THAT 
CITY    XVAS    A    COLONY'. 

The  Carthaginians  were  indebted  to  the  Tyrians,  not  only  for  their 
origin,  but  for  their  manners,  language,  customs,  laws,  religion,  and  their 
great  application  to  commerce,  as  will  appear  from  every  part  of  the 
sequel.  They  spoke  the  same  language  with  the  Tyrians,  and  these  the 
same  with  the  Canaanites  and  Israelites,  that  is,  the  Hebrew  tongue,  or 
at  least  a  language,  which  was  entirely  derived  from  it.  Their  names 
had  commonly  some  particular  meaning  ;  Thus  Hanno  signified  gra- 
cious,* bountiful  :  Dido,  amiable,  or  well  beloved;  Sophonisba,  one 
who  keeps  faithfully  her  husband's  secrets.  From  a  spirit  of  religion, 
they  likewise  joined  the  name  of  God  to  their  own,  conformably  to  the 
genius  of  the  Hebrews.  Hannibal,  which  answers  to  Hananias,  signifies 
Baal,  (or  the  Lord)  has  been  gracious  to  me.  Asdrubal,  answering  to 
Azarias,  implies,  the  Lord  will  be  our  succour.  It  is  the  same  with 
other  names,  Adherbal,  Maharbal,  Mastanabal,  &c.  The  word  Pceni, 
from  which  Punic  is  derived,  is  the  same  with  Phoeni,  or  Phoenicians, 
because  they  came  originally  from  Phoenicia.  In  the  Poenulus  of  Plautus, 
is  a  scene  written  in  the  Punic  tongue,  which  has  very  much  exercised 
the  learned.t 

But  the  strict  union  which  always  subsisted  between  the  Phoenicians 
and  Carthaginians,  is  still  more  remarkable.  When  Carabyses  had  re- 
solved to  make  war  upon  the  latter,}  the  Phoenicians,  who  formed  the 
chief  strength  of  his  fleet,  told  him  plainly,  that  they  could  not  serve 
him  against  their  countrymen;  and  this  declaration  obliged  that  prince 
to  lay  aside  his  design.     The  Carthaginians,  on  their  side,  were  never 

*  Bochart,  Part  II.  1.  ii.  c.  16.  t  The  first  scene  of  the  fifth  act, 

translated  into  Latin  bv  Petit,  in  the  Second  book  of  his  Miscellanies. 
X  Herod,  lib.  iii.  c.  17—19. 
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forgetful  of  the  country  from  whence  they  came,  and  to  which  they 
owed  their  origin.  They  sent  regularly  every  year  to  Tyre,  a  ship 
freighted  with  presents,*  as  a  quit-rent  or  acknowledgement  paid  to  their 
ancient  country  ;  and  an  annual  sacrifice  was  offered  to  the  tutelar  gods 
of  Tyre  by  the  Carthaginians  who  considered  them  as  their  protectors 
likewise.  They  never  failed  to  send  thither  the  first  fruits  of  their  re- 
venues ;  nor  the  tithe  of  the  spoils  taken  from  their  enemies,  as  offerings 
to  Hercules,  one  of  the  principal  gods  of  Tyre  and  Carthage.  The 
Tyrians,  to  secure  from  Alexander  (who  was  then  besieging  their  city) 
what  they  valued  above  all  things,  I  mean  their  wives  and  cliildren,  sent 
them  to  Carthage  ;  where,  though  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  were  involved  in  a  furious  war,  they  were  received  and  entertained 
with  such  a  kindness  and  generosity  as  might  be  expected  from  the  most 
tender  and  opulent  parents.  Such  uninterrupted  testimonies  of  a  warm 
and  sincere  gratitude,  do  a  nation  more  honour,  than  the  greatest  con- 
quests and  the  most  glorious  victories. 

SECT.  II.— THE  RELIGION  OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  of  the  history  of  Carthage,  that  its 
generals  looked  upon  it  as  an  indispensable  duty,  to  begin  and  end  all 
their  enterprises  with  the  worship  of  the  gods.  Hamilcar,t  father  of 
the  great  Hannibal,  before  he  entered  Spain  in  a  hostile  nr.anner,  offered 
up  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  ;  and  his  son  treading  in  his  steps,  before  he 
left  Spain,  ana  marched  against  Rome,  went  as  far  as  Cadiz  in  order  to 
pay  the  vows  which  he  had  made  to  Hercules,  and  to  offer  up  new  ones, 
in  case  that  god  should  be  propitious  to  him.  After  the  battle  of  Cannse,$ 
when  he  acquainted  the  Carthaginians  with  the  joyful  news,  he  recom- 
mended to  them,  above  all  things,  the  offering  up  a  solemn  thanksgiving 
to  the  immortal  gods,  for  the  several  victories  he  had  obtained.  '  Pro 
his  tantis  totque  victoriis  verum  esse  grates  diis  immortalibus  agi  ha- 
berique.' 

Neither  did  individuals  alone  pride  themselves  upon  displaying,  on 
every  occasion,  this  religious  care  to  honour  the  deity  ;  but  it  evidently 
was  the  genius  and  disposition  of  the  whole  nation. 

Polybius  has  transmitted  to  us  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Philip,  son  of  Demetrius  king  of  Macedon,  and  the  Carthaginians,^  in 
which  the  great  respect  and  veneration  of  the  latter  for  the  deity,  and 
their  inherent  persuasion  that  the  gods  engage  in,  and  preside  over, 
human  affairs,  and  particularly  over  the  solemn  treaties  made  in  their 
name  and  presence,  are  strongly  displayed.  Mention  is  therein  made  of 
five  or  six  different  orders  of  deities  ;  and  this  enumeration  appears 
very  extraordinary  in  a  public  instrument,  such  as  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  between  two  nations.  I  will  here  present  my  reader  with  the 
very  words  of  the  historian,  as  it  will  give  some  idea  of  the  Carthaginian 
theology.  '  This  treaty  was  concluded  in  the  presence  of  Jupiter,  Juno, 
and  Apollo  ;  in  the  presence  of  the  dsemon  or  genius  (Sainovos)  of  the 

♦  Polyb.  944.  Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  9, 3.         t  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1.  Ibid.  n.  91. 
J  Liv.l.xxiii.  n.  1.  §  L.  vii.  p.  502. 
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Carthag^inians,  of  Hercules  and  lolaus  ;  in  the  presence  of  Mars,  Triton, 
and  Neptune  ;  in  the  presence  of  all  the  confederate  gods  of  the  Cartha- 
^ini  ans  ;  and  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  the  earth  ;  in  the  presence  of  the 
rivers,  the  meads  and  waters  ;  in  the  presence  of  all  those  gods  who  pos- 
sess Carthage.'  What  should  we  now  say  to  an  instrument  of  this  kind, 
in  which  the  tutelar  angels  and  saints  of  a  kingdom  should  be  introduced  ? 

The  Carthaginians  had  two  deities  to  whom  they  paid  a  more  parti- 
xjular  worship,  and  who  deserve  to  have  some  mention  made  of  them  in 
this  place. 

The  first  was  the  goddess  Coelestis,  called  likewise  Urania,  the  same 
with  the  moon,  who  was  invoked  in  great  calamities,  and  particularly  in 
droughts,  in  order  to  obtain  rain  :  that  very  virgin  Coelestis,  says  Tertul- 
lian,*  the  promiser  of  rain,  '  Ista  ipsa  Virgo  Coelestis  pluviarum  polli- 
citatrix.'  TertuUian,  speaking  of  this  goddess  and  of  Esculapius,  makes 
the  heathens  of  that  age  a  challenge,  which  is  bold  indeed,  but  at  the 
same  time  very  glorious  to  the  cause  of  Christianity  ;  declaring,  that  any 
Christian  who  may  first  come,  shall  oblige  these  false  gods  to  confess 
publicly,  that  they  are  but  devils  ;  and  consenting  that  this  Christian 
shall  be  immediately  killed,  if  he  does  not  extort  su<;h  a  confession  from 
the  month  of  these  gods.  '  Nisi  se  dsemones  confessi  fuerint  Christiano 
meniiri  nan  audentes,  ibidem  illius  Christian!  procacissimi  sanguinem 
fundite.'  St.  Austin  likewise  makes  frequent  mention  of  this  deity. 
'  What  is  now,'  says  he,  '  become  of  Coelestis,  whose  empire  was  once 
so  great  in  Carthage  ?t  This  was  doubtless  the  same  deity,  whom  Jere- 
miahj  calls  the  queen  of  heaven  ;  and  who  was  held  in  so  much  reverence 
by  the  Jewish  women,  that  they  addressed  their  vows,  burnt  incense, 
poured  out  drink-offerings,  and  made  cakes  for  her  with  their  own 
hands  ;  '  ut  faciant  placentas  reginae  cceli ;'  and  from  whom  they  boasted 
their  having  received  all  manner  of  blessings,  whilst  they  regularly  paid 
her  this  worship  ;  whereas,  since  they  had  failed  in  it,  they  had  been 
oppressed  with  misfortunes  of  every  kind. 

The  second  deity  particularly  adored  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  in 
whose  honour  human  sacrifices  were  offered,  was  Saturn,  known  in 
Scripture  by  the  name  of  Moloch ;  and  this  worship  had  passed  from 
Tyre  to  Carthage.  Philo  quotes  a  passage  from  Sanchoniathon,  wliich 
shows  that  the  kings  of  Tyre,  in  great  dangers,  used  to  sacrifice  their 
sons  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods  ;  and  that  one  of  them,  by  this 
action,  procured  himself  divine  honours,  and  was  worshipped  as  a  god, 
under  the  name  of  the  planet  Saturn  ;  to  this  doubtless  was  owing  the 
fable  of  Saturn's  devouring  his  own  children.  Private  persons,  when 
they  were  desirous  of  averting  any  great  calamity,  took  the  same 
method;  and,  in  imitation  of  their  princes,  were  so  very  superstitious, 
that  such  as  had  no  children,  purchased  those  of  the  poor,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  merit  of  such  a  sacrifice.  This  custom 
prevailed  long  among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaanites,  from  whom  the 
Israelites  borrowed  it,  though  forbidden  expressly  by  Heaven.  At  first, 
these  children  were  inhumanly  burnt,  either  in  a  fiery  furnace,  like  those 

*  Ipolog.  c.  xxiii.     t  In  Psalm  xcviii.     |  Jer.  vii.  IS.  and  xliv.  17 — "35- 
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in  the  valley  of  Hinnon,  so  often  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  or  enclosed  in 
a  flaming  statue  of  Saturn.  The  cries  of  these  unhappy  victims  were 
drowned  by  the  uninterrupted  noise  of  drums  and  trumpets.*  Mothers 
made  it  a  merit. +  and  a  part  of  their  religion,  to  view  this  barbarous 
spectacle  with  dry  eyes,  and  without  so  much  as  a  groan  ;  and  if  a  tear 
or  a  sigh  stole  from  them,  the  sacrifice  was  less  acceptable  to  the  deity, 
and  all  the  effects  of  it  were  entirely  lost.  This  strength  of  mind, J  or 
rather  savage  barbarity,  was  carried  to  such  excess,  that  even  mothers 
would  endeavour,  with  embraces  and  kisses,  to  hush  the  cries  of  their 
children  ;  lest,  had  the  victim  been  offered  with  an  unbecoming  grace, 
and  in  the  midst  of  tears,  it  should  be  displeasing  to  the  god  :  '  Blan- 
ditiis  et  osculis  comprimebant  vagitum,  ne  flebilis  hostia  immolaretur.'^ 
They  afterwards  contented  themselves  with  making  their  children  pass 
through  the  fire,  as  appears  from  several  passages  of  Scripture,  in  which 
they  frequently  perished. 

The  Carthaginians  retained  the  barbarous  custom  of  oflFering  human 
sacrifices  to  their  gods,||  till  the  ruin  of  their  city:1I  an  action  which 
ought  to  have  been  called  a  sacrilege  rather  than  a  sacrifice.  '  Sacrile- 
gium  verius  quam  sacrum.'  It  was  suspended  only  for  some  years,  from 
the  fear  they  were  under  of  drawing  upon  themselves  the  indignation 
and  arms  of  Darius  I.  king  of  Persia,  who  forbade  them  the  offering  up 
of  liuman  sacrifices,  and  the  eating  the  flesh  of  dogs  ;  but  they  soon 
resumed  this  horrid  practice,**  since,  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  the  suc- 
cessor to  Darius,  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  gained  a  con- 
siderable victory  over  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily,  among  other  condi- 
tions of  peace  which  he  enjoined  them,  inserted  this  article,  vi/.  '  That 
no  more  human  sacrifices  should  be  offered  to  Saturn.'  And,  doubtless, 
the  practice  of  the  Carthaginians,  on  this  very  occasion,  made  Gelon  use 

*  Plut.  de  superslit.  p.  171.  +  HapeKxriiKei  5e  t) iJ.i\T7]p  &reyitTos  Koi 

aa-TfvaKTos,  &c.  The  cruel  and  pitiless  mother  stood  by  as  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator  ;  a  groan  or  a  tear  falling  from  her,  would  have  been 
punished  by  a  fine  ;  and  still  the  child  must  have  been  sacrificed. — Plut. 
de  superstitione. 

I  Tertul.  in  Apolog.  §  Minut.  Felix.  ||  Q.  Curt.  1.  iv.  c.  5. 

•I  It  appears  from  Tertullian's  Apology,  that  this  barbarous  custom 
prevailed  in  Africa  long  after  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  '  Infantes  penes 
Africam  Saturno  immolabantur  palam  usque  ad  proconsulatum  Tiberii, 
qui  eosdem  sacerdotes  in  eisdem  arboribus  templi  sui  obumbratricibus 
scelerum  votivit  crucibus  exposuit,  teste  militia,  patriae  nostrae,  quae  id 
ipsum  munus  illi,  proconsuli  functa  est,'  i.  e.  '  Children  were  publicly 
sacrificed  to  Saturn,  down  to  the  proconsulship  of  Tiberius,  who  hanged 
the  sacrificing  priests  themselves  on  the  trees  which  shaded  their  temple, 
as  on  so  many  crosses,  raised  to  expiate  their  crimes,  of  which  the  militia 
of  our  country  are  witnesses,  who  were  the  actors  of  this  execution  at 
the  command  of  this  proconsul.' — Tcrtull.  Apolog.  c.  9.  Two  learned 
men  are  at  variance  about  the  proconsul,  and  the  time  of  his  government. 
Salmasius  confesses  his  ignorance  of  both  ;  but  rejects  (he  authority  of 
Scaliger,  who,  for  "  i)roconsulatum,' rt-ads,  '  proconsulem  Tiberii,'  and 
thinks  TertuUian,  when  he  wril  his  Apology,  had  forgot  his  name. 
However  this  be,  it  fs  certain  tftat  the  memory  of  the  incident  here 
related  by  TertulHan  was  tflen  recent,  and  probably  the  witnesses  of  it 
had  not  been  long  dead.  ♦*  PTut  de  sera  vindic.  deorum.  p.  hi)9. 
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this  precautiou.  For  during  the  whole  engagement,*  which  lasted  from 
morning  till  night,  Harailcar,  the  son  of  Hanno,  their  general,  was  per- 
petually ottering  up  to  the  gods  sacrifices  of  living  men,  who  were  thrown 
in  great  numbers  on  a  flaming  pile  ;  and  seeing  his  troops  routed  and  put 
to  flight,  he  himself  rushed  into  it.  in  order  that  he  might  not  survive 
his  own  disgrace,  and  to  extinguish,  says  St.  Ambrose,  speaking  of  this 
action,  with  his  own  blood  this  sacrilegious  fire,  when  he  found  that  it 
had  not  proved  of  service  to  him.f 

In  times  of  pestilence^  they  used  to  sacrifice  a  great  number  of  chil- 
dren to  their  gods,  unmoved  with  pity  for  a  tender  age,  which  excites 
compassion  in  the  most  cruel  enemies  ;  thus  seeking  a  remedy  for  their 
evils  ill  guilt  itself  ;  and  endeavouring  to  appease  the  gods  by  the  most 
shocking  barbarity. 

Diodorus  relates  an  instance  of  this  cruelty  which  strikes  the  reader 
with  horror. §  At  the  time  that  Agathocles  was  just  going  to  besiege 
Carthage,  its  inhabitants  seeing  the  extremity  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  imputed  all  their  misfortunes  to  the  just  anger  of  Saturn, 
because  that,  instead  of  otFering  up  children  nobly  born,  who  were 
usually  sacrificed  to  him,  there  had  been  fraudulently  substituted  in  their 
stead,  children  of  slaves  and  foreigners.  To  atone  for  this  crime,  two  hun- 
dred children  of  the  best  families  in  Carthage  were  sacrificed  to  Saturn  ; 
besides  which,  upwards  of  three  hundred  citizens,  from  a  sense  of  their 
guilt  of  this  pretended  crime,  voluntarilj*  sacrificed  themselves.  Dio- 
dorus adds,  that  there  was  a  brazen  statue  of  Saturn,  the  hands  of  which 
were  turned  downward  ;  so  that  when  a  child  was  laid  on  them,  it  drop- 
ped immediately  into  a  hollow,  where  was  a  fiery  furnace. 

Can  this,  says  Plutarch,!]  ^t*  called  worshipping  the  gods?  Can  we 
be  said  to  entertain  an  honourable  idea  of  them,  if  we  suppose  that  they  are 
pleased  with  slaughter,  thirsty  of  human  blood,  and  capable  of  requiring 
or  accepting  such  offerings?  Religion,  says  tliis  judicious  author,^  is 
placed  between  two  rocks,  that  are  equally  dangerous  to  man,  and  inju- 
rious to  the  deity,  I  mean  impiety  and  superstition.  The  one,  from  an 
aflectation  of  free-thinking,  believes  nothing  ;  and  the  other,  from  a 
blind  weakness,  believes  all  things.  Impiety,  to  rid  itself  of  a  terror 
which  galls  it,  denies  the  very  existence  of  the  gods  :  whilst  supersti- 
tion, to  calm  its  fears,  capriciously  forges  gods,  which  it  makes  not  only 
the  friends,  but  protectors  and  models  of  crimes.  Had  it  not  been  better, 
says  he  farther,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  have  had  originally  a  Critias, 
or  a  Diagoras,  who  were  open  and  undisguised  atheists,  for  their  law- 
givers, than  to  have  established  so  frantic  and  wicked  a  religion?  Could 

*  Herod  1.  vii.  c.  167.  t  •  In  ipsos  quos  adolebat  sese  pracipitavit  ignes, 
ut  eos  vel  cruore  suo  extingueret,  quos  sibi  nihil  profuisse  cognoverat.' — 
S.  Amb.  X  '  (-"um  peste  laborareut,  cruenta  sacrorum  religione  et 

scelere  pro  remedio  usi  sunt.  Quippe  homines  ut  victimas  iramolabant, 
et  impuberes  (quse  setas  etiam  hosiium  misericordiam  pro\ocat)  aris 
adniovebant,  pacem  deorum  sanguine  eorum  exposcentes,  pro  quorum 
vita  dii  maxime  rogari  solent.' — Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  6.  The  Gauls  as  well 
as  Germans  used  to  sacrifice  men,  if  Dionysius  and  Tacitus  may  be 
credited.  ^  L.  xx.  p.  756.  ||  Dc  snpcrstifionc,  p.  169—171. 

T  Idem,  in  Camill.  p.  13'i. 
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the  Typhons  and  the  giants  (the  avowed  enemies  of  the  gods),  had  they 
gained  a  victory  over  them,  have  establihed  more  abominable  sacrifices  7 
Such  were  the  sentiments  which  a  heathen  entertained  of  this  part  of 
the  Carthaginian  worship.  One  would  indeed  scarce  believe  that  man- 
kind were  capable  of  such  madness  and  frenzy.  Men  do  not  generally  of 
themselves  entertain  ideas  so  destructive  of  all  that  nature  consider  as 
most  sacred,  as  to  sacrifice,  to  murder,  their  children  with  their  own 
hands,  and  to  throw  them  in  cool  blood  into  fiery  furnaces  !  Sentiments 
so  unnatural  and  barbarous,  and  yet  adopted  by  whole  nations,  and  even 
by  the  most  civilized,  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  Gauls,  Scy- 
thians, and  even  the  (Greeks  and  Romans,  and  consecrated  by  custom 
during  a  long  series  of  ages,  can  have  been  inspired  by  him  only  who 
was  a  murderer  from  the  beginning  ;  and  who  delights  in  nothing  but  the 
humiliation,  misery,  and  perdition  of  man. 

SECT.  III.— FORM  OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  CARTHAGE. 

The  government  of  Carthage  was  founded  upt  n  principles  of  the  most 
consummate  wisdom  ;  and  it  is  with  reason  that  Aristotle*  ranks  this 
republic  in  the  number  of  those  that  were  had  in  the  greatest  esteem  by 
the  ancients,  and  which  were  fit  to  serve  as  a  model  for  others.  He 
grounds  his  opinion  on  a  reflection,  which  does  great  honour  to  Carthage, 
by  remarking,  that  from  its  foundation  to  his  time  (that  is,  upwards  of 
five  hundred  years),  no  considerable  sedition  had  disturbed  the  peace, 
nor  any  tyrant  oppressed  the  liberty  of  that  state.  Indeed,  mixed 
governments,  such  as  that  of  Carthage,  where  the  power  was  divided 
betwixt  the  nobles  and  the  people,  are  subject  to  two  inconveniences  ; 
either  of  degenerating  into  an  abuse  of  liberty  by  the  seditions  of  the 
populace,  as  frequently  happened  in  Athens,  and  in  all  the  Grecian  repub- 
lics ;  or  into  the  oppression  of  the  public  liberty  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
nobles,  as  in  Athens,  Syracuse,  Corinth,  Thebes,  and  Rome  itself,  under 
Sylla  and  Caesar.  It  is  therefore  giving  Carthage  the  highest  praise,  to 
observe,  that  it  had  found  out  the  art,  by  the  wisdom  of  its  laws,  and  the 
harmony  of  the  different  parts  of  its  government,  to  shun,  during  so  long- 
a  series  of  years,  two  rocks  that  are  so  dangerous,  and  on  which  others 
so  often  split. 

It  were  to  be  wislied  that  some  ancient  author  had  left  us  an  accurate 
and  regular  description  of  the  customs  and  laws  of  this  famous  republic. 
For  want  of  such  assistance,  we  can  only  give  our  readers  a  confused 
and  imperfect  idea  of  them,  by  collecting  the  several  passages  which  lie 
scattered  up  and  down  in  authors.  Christopher  Hendrich  has  obliged 
the  learned  world  in  this  particular,  and  his  work+  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me. 

The  government  of  Carthage,:^  like  that  of  Sparta  and  Rome,  united 
three  different  authorities,  which  counterpoised  and  gave  mutual  assist- 
ance to  one  another.     These  authorities  were,  that  of  the  two  supreme 

*  De  rep.  lib.  ii.  c.  11.  +  It  is  entitled,  '  Carthago,  sivc  Carthagi- 

nensiuro  respublica,  &c.  Francofurti  ad  Oderam,  ann.  1664.'  r 

i  Polyb.  1.  ir.  p.  103. 
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magistrates,  called  Suffetes  ;*  that  of  the  Senate  ;  and  that  of  the  people. 
There  afterwards  was  added  the  tribunal  of  One  Hundred,  which  had 
great  credit  and  influence  in  the  republic. 

THE     SUFFETES. 

The  power  of  the  Suffetes  was  only  annual,  and  their  authority  in 
Carthage  answered  to  that  of  the  consuls  at  Rome.+  In  authors  they  are 
frequently  called  kings,  dictators,  consuls,  because  they  exercised  the 
functions  of  all  three.  History  does  not  inform  us  of  the  manner  of 
their  election.  They  were  empowered  to  assemble  the  senate  ;J  in  which 
they  presided,  proposed  subjects  for  deliberation,  and  collected  the 
votes  ;'^  and  they  likewise  presided  in  all  debates  on  matters  of  import- 
ance. Their  authority  was  not  limited  to  the  city,  nor  confined  to  civil 
affairs:  they  sometimes  had  the  command  of  the  armies.  We  And,  that 
when  their  employment  of  Suffetes  expired,  they  were  made  praetors, 
which  was  a  considerable  office,  since,  besides  conferring  upon  them 
the  privilege  of  presiding  in  some  causes,  it  also  empowered  them  to 
propose  and  enact  new  laws,  and  call  to  account  the  receivers  of  the 
public  revenues,  as  appears  from  what  Livyjl  relates  concerning  Hanni- 
bal on  this  head,  and  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in  the  sequel. 

THE    SENATE. 

The  Senate,  composed  of  persons  who  were  venerable  on  account  of 
their  age,  their  experience,  their  birth,  their  riches,  and  especially  their 
merit,  formed  the  coimcil  of  state ;  and  were,  if  I  may  use  that  expression, 
the  soul  of  the  public  deliberations.  Their  number  is  not  exactly  known; 
it  must,  however,  have  been  Tery  great,  since  a  hundred  were  selected 
from  it  to  form  a  separate  assembly,  of  which  I  shall  immediately  have 
occasion  to  speak.  In  the  senate,  all  affairs  of  consequence  were  debated, 
the  letters  from  generals  read,  the  complaints  of  provinces  heard,  ambas- 
sadors admitted  to  audience,  and  peace  or  war  determined,  as  is  seen  on 
many  occasions. 

When  the  sentiments  and  votes  were  unanimous,  the  senate  decided 
supremely,  and  there  lay  no  appeal  from  it.?  When  there  was  a  divi- 
sion, and  the  senate  could  not  be  brought  to  an  agreement,  the  affair  was 
then  laid  before  the  people,  on  whom  the  power  of  deciding  thereby 
devolved.  The  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  great  wisdom  of  this  regu- 
lation ;  and  how  happily  it  was  adapted  to  crush  factions,  to  produce 
harmony,  and  to  enforce  and  corroborate  good  counsels  ;  such  an  assem- 

*  This  name  is  derived  from  a  word,  which  with  the  Hebrews  and 
Phoenicians,  signifies  judges.—  Shophetim. 

t  '  Ut  Romas  consules,  sic  Carthagine  quotannis  annul  bini  regis  crea- 
bantur.' — Corn.  Nep.  in  vita  Annibalis,  c.  7.  The  great  Hannibal  was 
one  of  the  Suffetes. 

%  '  Senaium  itaque  Suffetes,  quod  velut  consulare  iraperium  apud  eos 
erat,  vocaverunt.'     Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  7. 

§  '  Cum  Suffetes  ad  jus  dicendum  consedissent.'     Id.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  62. 

\\  L.  xxxiii.  n.  46,  47.  H  Arist.  loc.  cit. 
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bly  being  extremely  jealous  of  its  authority,  and  not  easily  prevailed 
open  to  let  it  pass  into  other  hands.  Of  this  we  have  a  memorable  in- 
stance in  Polybius.*  When  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  fought  in  Africa, 
at  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  cond'tions  of  peace  offered  by  the 
victor  were  read  in  the  senate  ;  Hannibal,  observing  that  one  of  the 
senators  opposed  them,  represented  in  the  strongest  terms,  that  as  the 
safety  of  the  republic  lay  at  stake,  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  for 
the  senators  to  be  unanimous  in  their  resolutions,  to  prevent  such  a 
debate  from  coming  before  the  people  ;  and  he  carried  his  point.  This, 
doubtless,  laid  the  foundation,  in  the  infancy  of  the  republic,  of  the 
senate's  power,  and  raised  its  authority  to  so  great  a  height.  And  the 
same  author  observcs,t  in  another  place,  that  whilst  the  senate  had  the 
administration  of  affairs,  the  state  was  governed  with  great  wisdom,  and 
was  successful  in  all  its  enterprizes. 

THE    PEOPLE. 

It  appears  from  everything  related  hitherto,  that  even  so  low  as  Aris- 
totle's time,  who  gives  so  beautiful  a  picture,  and  bestows  so  noble  an 
eulogium  on  the  government  of  Carthage,  the  people  spontaneously  left 
the  care  of  public  affairs,  and  the  chief  administration  of  them,  to  the 
senate :  and  this  it  was  which  made  the  republic  so  powerful.  But 
things  changed  afterwards.  For  the  people,  grown  insolent  by  their 
wealth  and  conquests,  and  forgetting  that  they  owed  these  blessings  to 
the  prudent  conduct  of  the  senate,  were  desirous  of  having  a  share  in  the 
government,  and  arrogated  to  themselves  almost  the  whole  power. 
From  that  period,  the  public  affairs  were  transacted  wholly  by  cabals 
and  factions  ;  and  this  Polybius  assigns  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  the 
ruin  of  Carthage. 

THE    THIBUNAL    OF    THE    HUNDRED. 

This  was  a  body  composed  of  a  hundred  and  four  persons  ;  though 
often,  for  brevity's  sake,  they  are  called  only  the  Hundred.  These, 
according  to  Aristotle,  were  the  same  in  Carthage,  as  the  Ephori  in 
Sparta;  whence  it  appears,  that  they  were  instituted  to  balance  the 
power  of  the  nobles  and  senate  :  but  with  this  difference,  that  the  Ephori 
were  but  five  in  number,  and  continued  in  office  but  a  year ;  whereas 
these  were  perpetual,  and  were  upwards  of  a  hundred.  It  is  believed 
that  these  Centumviri  are  the  same  with  the  hundred  judges  mentioned 
by  Justin, t  [A.  M.  3609.  A.  Carth.  487.]  who  were  taken  out  of  the 
senate,  and  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  The 
exorbitant  power  of  Mago's  family,  which,  by  its  engrossing  the  chief 
employments  both  of  the  state  and  the  army,  had  thereby  the  sole  direc- 
tion and  management  of  all  affairs,  gave  occasion  to  this  establishment. 
It  was  intended  as  a  curb  to  the  authority  of  their  generals,  which,  whilst 
the  armies  were  in  the  field,  was  almost  boundless  and  absolute  ;  but,  by 
this  institution,  it  became  subject  to  the  laws,  by  the    obligation  their 

*  L.  XV.  p.  706,  707.  +  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  4fl4.  t  L.  xix.  c.  ii. 
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jeuerals  were  under,  of  giving  an  account  of  their  actions  before  these 
judges  on  their  return  from  the  campaign.  '  Ut  hoc  metu  ita  in  bello  im- 
peria  cogitarent,  ut  domi  judicia  legesque  respicerent.'*  Of  these  hun- 
dred and  four  judges,  five  had  a  particular  jurisdiction  superior  to  that 
of  the  rest ;  but  it  is  not  known  how  long  their  authority  lasted.  This 
council  of  five  was  like  the  council  of  ten  in  the  Venetian  senate.  A 
vacancy  in  their  number  could  be  filled  by  none  but  themselves.  They 
also  had  the  power  of  choosing  those  who  composed  the  council  of  the 
hundred.  Their  authority  was  very  great,  and  for  that  reason  none  were 
elected  into  this  office  but  persons  of  uncommon  merit ;  and  it  was  not 
judged  proper  to  annex  any  salary  or  reward  to  it  ;  the  single  motive  of 
the  public  good  being  thought  a  tie  sufficient  to  engage  honest  men  to  a 
conscientious  and  faithful  discharge  of  their  duty.  Polybius,t  in  his 
account  of  the  taking  of  New  Carthage  by  Scipio,  distinguishes  clearly 
two  orders  of  magistrates  established  in  Old  Carthage  ;  for  he  says,  that 
among  the  prisoners  taken  at  New  Carthage,  were  two  magistrates 
belonging  to  the  body  or  assembly  of  old  men  (e'/nf  s  Tepovaias)  ;  so  he 
calls  the  council  of  the  hnndred ;  and  fifteen  of  the  senate  (ex  r^r 
'2vyK\-rrrov).  Livy  mentions  only  the  fifteen  of  the  senators;]:  but,  in 
another  place,  he  names  the  old  men  ;  and  tells  us.  that  they  formed  the 
most  venerable  council  of  the  government,  and  had  great  authority  in  the 
senate.  '  Carthaginensis — Oratores  ad  pacem  pretendam  mittunt  tri- 
ginta  seniorura  principes.  Id  erat  sanctius  apud  illos  concilium,  maxi- 
maque  ad  ipsum  senatum  regendum  vis.'§ 

Establishments,  though  constituted  with  the  greatest  wisdom  and  the 
justest  harmony  of  parts,  degenerate,  however  insensibly,  into  disorder 
and  the  most  destructive  licentiousness.  These  judges,  who  by  the  law- 
ful execution  of  their  power  were  a  terror  to  transgressors,  and  the 
great  pillars  of  justice,  abusing  their  almost  unlimited  authority,  became 
so  many  petty  tyrants.  We  shall  see  this  verified  in  the  history  of  the 
great  Hannibal,  who,  during  his  praetorship,  after  his  return  to  Africa, 
employed  all  his  influence  to  reform  so  horrid  an  abuse  [A.  M.  3082. 
A.  Carth.  682]  ;  and  made  the  authority  of  these  judges,  which  before 
was  perpetual,  only  annual,  about  two  hundred  years  from  the  first 
founding  the  tribunal  of  the  One  Hundred. 

DEFECTS    IX    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    CARTHAGE. 

Aristotle,  among  other  reflections  made  by  him  on  the  government  of 
Carthage,  remarks  two  great  defects  in   it,  both  which,  in  his  opinion, 

*  Justin.  I.  xix.  t  L.  x.  p.  824.  edit.  Gronov. 

X  L.  xxvi.  n.  51.  51.  L.  xxx.  n.  16.  §  M.  RoUin  might  have  taken 

r.otice  of  some  civil  officers  who  were  established  at  Carthage,  with  a 
power  like  that  of  the  censors  of  Rome  to  inspect  the  manners  of  the 
citizens.  The  chief  of  these  officers  took  from  Hamilcar,  the  father  of 
Hannibal,  a  beautiful  youth,  named  Asdrubal,  on  a  report  that  Hamilcar 
was  more  familiar  with  this  youth  than  was  consistent  with  modesty. 
'  Erat  praeterea  cum  eo  (Amilcare)  adolescens  illustris  et  formosus  Ha»- 
drubal,  quem  nonnuUi  diligi  turpius  quam  par  erat.  ab  Amilcare,  loque- 
bantur.— -Quo  factum  est  ut  a  prsefecto  morum  Hasdrubal  cum  eo  vetarc- 
tur  esse  ' — Corn   Nep.  in  Vita  Amilcaris. 
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are  repugaant  to  the  views  of  a  wise  lawgiver  and  the  maxims  of  sound 
policy. 

The  first  of  these  deffcts  was,  the  investing  the  same  person  with  dif- 
ferent employments,  which  was  considered  at  Carthage  as  a  proof  of  un- 
common merit.  Hut  Aristotle  thinks  this  practice  highly  prejudicial  to 
the  public  welfare.  For,  says  this  author,  a  man  possessed  but  of  one 
employment,  is  much  more  capable  of  acquitting  himself  well  in  the  exe- 
cution of  it ;  because  afl'airs  are  then  examined  with  greater  care,  and 
sooner  dispatched.  We  never  see,  continues  our  author,  either  by  sea 
or  land,  ihe  same  officer  commanding  two  different  bodies,  or  the  same 
pilot  steering  two  ships.  Besides,  the  welfare  of  the  state  requires  that 
places  and  preferments  should  be  divided,  in  order  to  excite  an  emulation 
among  men  of  merit :  whereas  the  bestowing  of  them  on  one  man  too 
often  dazzles  him  by  so  distinguishing  a  preference  ;  and  always  fills 
others  with  jealousy,  discontent,  and  murmurs. 

The  second  defect  taken  notice  of  by  Aristotle  in  the  government  of 
Carthage,  was,  that  in  order  for  a  man  to  attain  the  first  posts,  a  certain 
income  was  required  (besides  merit  and  noble  birth).  By  which  means, 
poverty  might  exclude  persons  of  the  most  exalted  merit,  which  he  con- 
siders as  a  great  evil  in  a  government.  For  then,  says  he,  as  virtue  is 
wholly  disregarded,  and  money  is  all-powerful,  because  all  things  are 
attained  by  it ;  the  admiration  and  desire  of  riches  seize  and  corrupt  the 
whole  community.  Add  to  this,  that  when  magistrates  and  judges  are 
obliged  to  pay  large  sums  for  their  employments,  they  seem  to  have  a 
right  to  reimburse  themselves. 

There  is  not,  I  believe,  one  instance,  in  all  antiquity,  to  show  that 
employments,  either  in  the  state  or  the  courts  of  justice,  were  sold.  The 
expense  therefore,  which  Aristotle  talks  of  here  to  raise  men  to  prefer- 
ments in  Carthage,  must  doubtless  be  understood  of  the  presents  that 
were  given  in  order  to  procure  the  votes  of  the  electors  ;  a  practice  as 
Polybius  observes,  very  common  at  Carthage,  where  no  kind  of  gain  was 
judged  a  disgrace.*  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  Aristotle  should 
condemn  a  practice  whose  consequences,  it  is  very  plain,  may  prove 
fatal  to  a  government. 

But  in  case  he  pretended  that  the  chief  employments  of  a  state  ought  to 
be  equally  accessible  to  the  rich  and  the  poor,  as  he  seems  to  insinuate  ; 
his  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  general  practice  of  the  wiseit  republics  ;  for 
these,  without  any  way  demeaning  or  aspersing  poverty  have  thought  that, 
on  this  occasion,  the  preference  ought  to  be  given  to  riches  ;  because  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  the  wealthy  have  received  a  better  education,  have 
nobler  sentiments,  are  more  out  of  the  reach  of  corruption,  and  less  liable 
to  commit  base  actions;  and  that  even  the  state  of  their  affairs  makes 
them  more  affectionate  to  the  government,  more  disposed  to  maintain 
peace  and  order  in  it,  and  more  interested  in  suppressing  whatever  may 
tend  to  sedition  and  rebellion. 

Aristotle,  in  concluding  his  reflections  on  the  republic  of  Carthage,  is 
much  pleased  with  a  custom  that  prevailed  there,  viz.  of  sending  from 
time  to  time  colonies  into  different  countries  ;  and  in  this  manner  procuring 

*  Uapa  Kapxri^ovios  ovSev  ahxphv  ruv  avT]KSv  tUv  irpos  nipdos. — Poly.  vi.  497. 
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its  citizens  commodious  settlements.  This  provided  for  the  necessities 
of  the  poor,  who,  equally  with  the  rich,  are  members  of  the  state:  and 
it  disburdened  Carthage  of  multitudes  of  lazy,  indolent  people,  who 
were  its  disgrace,  and  often  proved  dangerous  to  it :  it  prevented  com- 
motions and  insurrections,  by  thus  removing  such  persons  as  commonly 
occasion  them ;  and  who  being  ever  discontented  under  their  present 
circumstances  are  always  ready  for  innovations  and  tumults. 

SECT.  IV.— TRADE  OF  CARTHAGE,    THE  FIRST  SOURCE 
OF  ITS  WEALTH  AND  POWER. 

Commerce,  strictly  speaking,  was  the  occupation  of  Carthage,  the 
particular  object  of  its  industry,  and  its  peculiar  and  predominant 
characteristic.  It  formed  the  greatest  strength  and  the  chief  support  of 
that  commonwealth.  In  a  word,  we  may  affirm  that  the  power,  the  con- 
quests, the  credit,  and  glory  of  the  Carthaginians,  all  flowed  from  their 
commerce.  Situated  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  stretching 
out  their  arms  eastward  and  westward,  the  extent  of  their  commerce  took 
in  all  the  known  world,  and  wafted  it  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  of  Mauri- 
tania, of  Gaul,  and  beyond  the  straits  and  pillars  of  Hercules.  They 
sailed  to  all  countries,  in  order  to  buy  at  a  cheap  rate  the  superfluities 
of  every  nation  ;  which,  by  the  want  of  others,  became  necessaries  ;  and 
these  they  sold  to  them  at  the  clearest  rates.  From  Egypt  the  Cartha- 
ginians fetched  fine  flax,  paper,  corn,  sails,  and  cables  for  ships  ;  from 
the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  spices,  frankincense,  perfumes,  gold,  pearls, 
and  precious  stones  ;  from  Tyre  and  Phoenicia,  purple  and  scarlet,  rich 
stuffs,  tapestry,  costly  furniture,  and  divers  curious  and  exquisite  works 
of  art :  in  a  word,  they  fetched,  from  various  countries,  all  things  that 
can  supply  the  necessities,  or  are  capable  of  contributing  to  the  conve- 
nience, the  luxury,  and  the  delights  of  life.  They  brought  back  from 
the  western  parts  of  the  world,  in  return  for  the  articles  carried  thither, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  copper  :  by  the  sale  of  these  various  commodities, 
they  enriched  themselves  at  the  expense  of  all  nations  ;  and  put  them 
under  a  kind  of  contribution,  which  was  so  much  the  surer  as  it  was 
spontaneous. 

In  til  us  becoming  the  factors  and  agents  of  all  nations,  they  had  made 
themselves  lords  of  the  sea;  the  band  which  held  the  east,  the  west,  and 
south  toi^ether  ;  and  the  necessary  channel  of  their  communication :  so 
that  Carthage  rose  to  be  the  common  city,  and  the  centre  of  the  trade,  of 
all  those  nations  which  the  sea  separated  froifl  one  another. 

The  most  considerable  personages  of  the  city  were  not  ashamed  of 
engaging  in  trade.  They  applied  themselves  to  it  as  industriously  as 
the  meanest  citizens  ;  and  their  great  Avealth  did  not  make  them  less  in 
love  with  the  diligence,  patience,  and  labour,  which  are  necessary  to 
augment  it.  To  this  they  owed  their  empire  of  the  sea,  the  splendour  of 
their  republic  ;  their  being  able  t«  dispute  for  the  superiority  with  Rome 
itself  ;  and  their  exalted  pitch  of  power,  which  forced  the  Romans  to 
carry  on  a  bloody  and  doubtful  war,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  in  order 
to  humble  and  subdue  this  haughty  rival.  In  short.  Rome,  even  when 
Iriiimphaiit,  tliougiit  Carthage  was  not   to  be  entirely  reduced  any  other 
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way  than  by  depriving  that  city  of  the  resources  which  it  might  still 
derive  from  its  commerce,  by  which  it  had  so  long  been  enabled  to  resist 
the  whole  strength  of  that  mighty  republic. 

However,  it  is  no  wonder  that,  as  Carthage  came  in  a  manner  out  of 
the  greatest  school  of  traffic  in  the  world,  I  mean  Tyre,  slie  should  have 
been  crowned  with  such  rapid  and  uninterrupted  success.  The  very 
vessels  on  which  its  founders  had  been  conveyed  into  Africa,  were  after- 
wards employed  by  them  in  their  trade.  They  began  to  make  settlements 
upon  the  coasts  of  iSpain,  in  those  ports  where  they  unloaded  their  goods. 
The  ease  with  which  they  had  founded  these  settlements,  and  the  con- 
veniences they  met  with,  inspired  them  with  the  design  of  conquering 
those  vast  regions  ;  and  some  time  after,  Nova  Carthago,  or  New  Car- 
thage, gave  the  Carthaginians  an  empire  in  that  country,  almost  equal  to 
that  which  they  enjoyed  in  Africa. 

SECT,  v.— THE  MINES  OF  SPAIN,    THE    SECOND    SOURCE 
OF  THE  RICHES  AND  POWER  OF  CARTHAGE. 

Diodorus  justly  remarks,*  that  the  gold  and  silver  mines  found  by  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  were  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  that  ena- 
bled them  to  sustain  such  long  wars  against  the  Romans.  The  natives 
had  long  been  ignorant  of  these  treasures  that  lay  concealed  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  at  least  of  their  use  and  value.  The  Phoenicians 
took  advantage  of  this  ignorance  ;  and,  by  bartering  some  wares  of  little 
value  for  this  precious  metal,  they  amassed  infinite  wealth.  When  the 
Carthaginians  had  made  themselves  masters  of  the  country,  they  dug 
much  deeper  into  the  earth  than  the  old  inhabitants  of  Spain  had  done, 
who  probably  were  content  with  what  they  could  collect  on  the  surface  ; 
and  the  Romans,  when  they  had  dispossessed  the  Carthaginians  of 
Spain,  profited  by  their  example,  and  drew  an  immense  revenue  from 
these  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  labour  employed  to  come  at  these  mines,  and  to  dig  the  gold  and 
silver  out  of  them  was  incredible. t  For  the  veins  of  these  metals  rarely 
appeared  on  the  surface  ;  they  were  to  be  sought  for  and  traced  through 
frightful  depths,  wh.^re  very  often  floods  of  water  stopped  the  miners,  and 
seemed  to  defeat  all  future  pursuits.  But  avarice  is  no  less  patient  in 
undergoing  fatigues,  than  ingenious  in  finding  expedients.  By  pumps, 
which  Archimedes  had  invented  when  in  Egypt,  the  Romans  afterwards 
threw  up  the  water  out  of  these  pits,  and  quite  drained  them.  Number- 
less multitudes  of  slaves  perished  in  these  mines,  which  were  dug  to 
enrich  their  masters ;  who  treated  them  with  the  utmost  barbarity, 
forced  thorn  by  heavy  stripes  to  labour,  and  gave  them  no  respite  either 
day  or  night. 

Polybius,  as  quoted  by  Strabo,J  says,  that  in  his  time,  upwards  of 
forty  thousand  men  were  employed  in  the  mines  near  Novo  Carthago  ; 
and  furnished  the  Romans  every  day  with  twenty-five  thousand  drachmas, 
or  eight  hundred  fifty-nine  pounds  seven  shillings  and  sixpence. § 

*  Lib.  iv.  p.  3ia,  &c.         t  Diod.  1.  iv.  p.  312,  &c.      ^Lib.  iii.  p.  147. 
§25,000  drachmas. — An  Attic   drachma,  according  to  Dr.  Bernard,= 
8l<l.  English  money,  r-onscqw  iitty  2"). 000=8")!)/.  ?  v.  C.7. 
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We  must  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  Carthaginians,  soon  after  the 
greatest  defeats,  sending  fresh  and  numerous  armies  again  into  the  field  ; 
fitting  out  mighty  fleets,  and  supporting,  at  a  great  expense,  for  many 
years,  wars  carried  on  by  them  in  far  distant  countries.  But  it  must 
appear  surprising  to  us  that  the  Romans  should  be  capable  of  doing  the 
same  ;  they  whose  revenues  were  very  inconsiderable  before  those  great 
conquests  which  subjected  to  them  the  most  powerful  nations  ;  and  who 
had  no  resources,  either  from  trade,  to  which  they  were  absolute 
strangers,  or  from  gold  or  silver  mines,  which  were  very  rarely  found  in 
Italy,  in  case  there  were  any  ;  and  the  expenses  of  which  must,  for  that 
very  reason,  have  swallowed  up  all  the  profit.  The  Romans,  in  the  frugal 
and  simple  life  they  led,  in  their  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  and  their 
love  for  their  country,  possessed  funds  which  were  not  less  ready  or 
secure  than  those  of  Carthage,  but  at  the  same  time  were  far  more 
honourable  to  their  nation. 


SECT.  VI.— WAR. 

Carthage  must  be  considered  as  a  trading,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a 
warlike  republic.  Its  genius  and  the  nature  of  its  government  led  it  to 
traffic;  and  it  became  warlike,  first,  from  the  necessity  the  Carthaginians 
were  under  of  defending  themselves  against  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  afterwards  from  a  desire  of  extending  their  commerce  and  empire. 
This  double  idea  gives  us,  in  my  opinion,  the  true  plan  and  character  of 
the  Carthaginian  republic.     We  have  already  spoken  of  its  commerce. 

The  military  power  of  the  Carliiaginians  consisted  in  their  alliances 
with  kings  ;  in  tributary  nations,  from  which  they  drew  botli  men  and 
money;  in  some  troops  raised  from  among  their  own  citizens  ;  and  in 
mercenary  soldiers  purchased  of  neighbouring  states,  without  being 
themselves  obliged  to  levy  or  exercise  them,  because  they  were  already 
well  disciplined  and  inured  to  the  fatigues  of  war  ;  they  making  choice, 
in  evf  ry  country,  of  such  troops  as  had  the  greatest  merit  and  reputation. 
They  drew  from  Numidia  a  light,  bold,  impetuous,  and  indefatigable 
cavalry,  which  formed  the  principal  strength  of  their  armies  ;  from  the 
Balearic  isles,  the  most  expert  slingers  in  the  world;  from  Spain,  a 
steady  and  invincible  infantry ;  from  the  coasts  of  Genoa  and  Gaul, 
troops  of  acknowledged  valour ;  and  from  Greece  itself,  soldiers  fit  for 
all  the  various  operations  of  war,  for  the  field  or  the  garrisons,  for  be- 
sieging or  defending  cities. 

In  this  manner  the  Carthaginians  sent  out  at  once  powerful  armies, 
composed  of  soldiers  v;hich  were  the  flower  of  all  the  armies  in  the  uni- 
verse, without  depopulating  either  their  fields  or  cities  by  new  levies  ; 
without  suspending  their  manufactures,  or  disturbing  the  peaceable  arti- 
ficer ;  without  interrupting  their  commerce,  or  weakening  their  navy. 
By  venal  blood  they  possessed  themselves  of  provinces  and  kingdoms ; 
and  made  fother  nations  the  instruments  of  their  grandeur  and  glory, 
with  no  other  expense  of  their  own  than  their  money  ;  and  even  this  fur- 
nished from  the  traffic  fliev  carried  on  with  foreign  nations. 
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If  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  course  of  a  war,  sustained  .some  losses, 
these  were  but  as  so  many  foreign  accidents,  which  only  grazed,  as  it 
were,  over  the  body  of  the  state,  but  did  not  make  a  deep  wound  in  the 
bowels  or  heart  of  the  republic.  These  losses  were  speedily  repaired, 
by  suras  arising  out  of  a  flourisliing  commerce,  as  from  a  perpetual  sinew 
of  war,  by  which  the  government  was  cont  nually  reinforced  with  new 
supplies  for  the  purchase  of  mercenary  forces,  who  were  ready  at  the 
first  summons.  And  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  coasts  which  the  Car- 
thaginians possessed,  it  was  easy  for  them  to  levy,  in  a  very  little  time, 
a  sufficient  number  of  sailors  and  rowers  for  the  working  of  their  fleets, 
and  to  procure  able  pilots  and  experienced  captains  to  conduct  them. 

But  as  these  parts  were  fortuitously  brought  together,  they  did  not 
adhere  by  any  natural,  intimate,  or  necessary  tie.  No  common  and  re- 
ciprocal interest  united  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  form  a  solid  and 
unalterable  body.  Not  one  individual  in  these  mercenary  armies  was 
sincerely  interested  in  the  success  of  measures,  or  in  the  prosperity  of 
the  state.  They  did  not  act  with  the  same  zeal,  nor  expose  themselves 
to  dangers  with  equal  resolution,  for  a  republic  which  they  considered 
as  foreign,  and  which  consequently  was  indifferent  to  them,  as  they 
would  have  done  for  their  native  country,  whose  happiness  constitutes 
that  of  the  several  members  who  compose  it. 

In  great  reverses  of  fortune,  the  kings  in  alliance  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians* might  easily  be  detached  from  their  interest,  either  by  that 
jealousy  which  the  grandeur  of  a  more  powerful  neighbour  naturally 
excites  ;  or  by  the  hopes  of  reaping  greater  advantages  from  a  new 
friend;  or  by  the  fear  of  being  involved  in  the  misfortunes  of  an  old  ally. 

The  tributary  nations,  impatient  under  the  weight  and  disgrace  of  a 
yoke  which  had  been  forced  upon  their  necks,  generally  flattered  them- 
selves with  the  hopes  of  finding  one  less  galling  in  changing  their 
masters;  or,  incase  servitude  was  unavoidable,  the  choice  was  indif- 
ferent to  them,  as  will  appear  from  many  instances  in  the  course  of  this 
history. 

The  mercenary  forces,  accustomed  to  measure  their  fidelity  by  the 
largeness  or  continuance  of  their  pay,  were  ever  ready,  on  the  least  dis- 
content, or  the  slightest  expectation  of  a  more  considerable  stipend,  to 
desert  to  the  enemy  with  whom  they  had  just  before  fought,  and  to  turn 
their  arms  against  those  who  had  invited  them  to  their  assistance. 

Thus  the  grandeur  of  the  Carthaginians  being  sustained  only  by  these 
foreign  supports,  was  shaken  to  the  very  foundation  when  they  were 
once  taken  away.  And  if  to  this  there  happened  to  be  added  an  inter- 
ruption of  their  commerce  (which  was  their  sole  resource),  arising  from 
the  loss  of  a  naval  engagement,  they  imagined  themselves  to  be  on  the 
brink  of  ruin,  and  abandoned  themselves  to  despondency  and  despair,  as 
was  evidently  seen  at  the  end  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

Aristotle,  in  the  treatise  where  he  shows  the  advantages  and  defects  of 
the  government  of  Carthage,  finds  no  fault  with  its  keeping  up  none  but 
foreign  forces  ;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
ta.\\  into  this  practice  till  a  long  time  after.     But  the  rebellions   which 

*  As  Syphax  and  Masinissa. 
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harassed  Carthage  in  its  later  years,  ought  to  .have  taught  its  citizens, 
that  no  miseries  are  comparable  to  those  of  a  government  which  is  sup- 
ported only  by  foreigners  ;  since  neither  zeal,  security,  nor  obedience 
can  be  expected  from  them. 

But  this  was  not  the  case  with  the  republic  of  Rome.  As  the  Romans 
had  neither  trade  nor  money,  they  were  not  able  to  hire  forces,  in  order 
to  push  on  their  conquests  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  Carthaginians: 
but  then,  as  they  procured  every  thing  from  within  themselves,  and  as 
all  the  parts  of  the  state  were  intimately  united ;  they  had  surer  re- 
sources in  great  misfortunes  than  the  Carthaginians.  And  for  this  reason 
they  never  once  thought  of  suing  for  peace  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  as 
the  Carthaginians  had  done  in  a  less  imminent  danger. 

The  Carthaginians  had,  besides,  a  body  of  troops  (which  was  not  very 
numerous)  levied  from  among  their  own  citizens  ;  and  this  was  a  kind  of 
school,  in  which  the  flower  of  their  nobility,  and  those  whose  talents  and 
ambition  prompted  them  to  aspire  to  the  first  dignities,  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  art  of  war.  From  among  these  were  selected  all  the  general 
officers,  who  were  put  at  the  head  of  the  difi'erent  bodies  of  their  forces, 
and  had  the  chief  command  in  the  armies.  This  nation  was  too  jealous 
and  suspicious  to  employ  foreign  generals.  But  they  were  not  so  dis- 
trustful of  their  own  citizens  as  Rome  and  Athens  ;  for  the  Carthaginians, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  invested  them  with  great  power,  did  not  guard 
against  the  abuse  they  might  make  of  it  in  order  to  oppress  their  country. 
The  command  of  armies  was  neither  annual,  nor  limited  to  any  time,  as 
in  the  two  republics  above-mentioned.  Many  generals  held  their  com- 
missions for  a  great  number  of  years,  either  till  the  war  or  their  lives 
ended  ;  though  they  were  still  accountable  to  the  commonwealth  for  their 
conduct ;  and  liable  to  be  recalled,  whenever  a  real  fault,  a  misfortune, 
or  the  superior  interest  of  a  cabal,  furnished  an  opportunity  for  it. 

SECT.  VII.— ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

It  cannot  be  said  the  Carthaginians  renounced  entirely  the  glory 
which  results  from  study  and  knowledge.  The  sending  of  Masinissa, 
son  of  a  powerful  king.*  thither  for  education,  gives  us  room  to  believe 
that  Carthage  was  provided  with  an  excellent  school.  The  great  Hanni- 
bal t  who  in  all  respects  was  an  ornament  to  that  city,  was  not  unac- 
quainted with  polite  literature,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter.  ]\Iago,;J: 
another  very  celebrated  general,  did  as  much  honour  to  Carthage  by  his 
pen  as  by  his  victories.  He  wrote  twenty-eight  volumes  upon  hus- 
bandry, which  the  Roman  senate  had  in  such  esteem,  that  after  the  taking 
of  Carthage,  when  they  presented  the  African  princes  with  the  libraries 
found  there  (another  proof  that  learning  was  not  entirely  banished  from 
Carthage),  they  gave  orders  to  have  these  books  translated  into  Latin, § 
though  Cato  had  before  written  his  books  on  that  subject.    There  is  still 

*  King  of  the  Massylians  in  Africa.  t  Nepos  in  vita  Annibalis. 

X  Cic.  lib.  i.  De  orat.  n.  249.     Plin.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  3. 

§  These  books  were  written  by  Mago  in  the  Punic  language,  and 
translated  into  Greek  by  Cassius  Dionysius  of  Ut'ea,  from  whose  version, 
we  may  probably  suppose,  the  Latin  was  made. 
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extant  a  Greek  version  of  a  treatise*  drawn  up  by  Hanno  in  the  Punic 
tougHe,  relating  to  a  voyage  he  made  (by  order  of  the  senate)  with  a  con- 
s-derable  fleet  round  Africa,  for  the  settling  of  different  colonies  in  that 
part  of  the  world.  This  Hanno  is  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  that 
person  of  the  same  name  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Agathocles. 

Clitomachus,t  called  in  the  Punic  language  Asdrubal,  was  a  great 
philosopher.  He  succeeded  the  famous  Carneades,  whose  disciple  he 
had  been;  and  maintained  in  Athens  the  honour  of  the  Academic  sect. 
Cicero  says,  J  that  he  was  a  more  sensible  man,  and  fonder  of  study,  than 
the  Carthaginians  generally  are.  He  wrote  several  books  ;§  in  one  of 
which  he  composed  a  piece  to  console  t'.ie  unhappy  citizens  of  Carthage, 
who,  by  the  ruin  of  their  city,  were  reduced  to  slavery. 

I  might  rank  among,  or  rather  place  at  the  head  of.  the  writers  who 
have  adorned  Africa,  the  celebrated  Terence  ;  himself  singly  being  ca- 
pable of  reflecting  infinite  honour  on  his  country  by  the  fame  of  his  pro- 
ductions, if,  on  this  account,  Carthage,  the  place  of  liis  birth,  ought  not 
to  be  less  considered  as  his  C(.untry  than  Rome,  where  he  was  educated, 
and  acquired  that  purity  of  style,  that  delicacy  and  elegance,  which  hav^^ 
gained  him  the  admiration  of  all  succeeding  ages.  It  is  supposed, |]  that 
he  was  carried  ofT  when  an  infant,  or  at  least  very  young,  by  the  Numi- 
dians  in  their  incursions  into  the  Carthaginian  territories,  during  the 
war  carried  on  between  these  two  nations,  from  the  conclusion  of  the 
second,  to  the  beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  He  was  sold  for  a 
slave  to  Terentius  Lucanus,  a  Roman  senator  ;  who,  after  giving  him  an 
excellent  education,  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  called  him  by  his  own 
name,  as  was  then  the  custom.  He  was  united  in  a  very  strict  friendship 
with  the  second  Scipio  Africanus,  and  Laelius  ;  and  it  was  a  common 
report  at  Rome,  that  he  had  the  assistance  of  these  two  great  men  in 
composing  his  pieces.  The  poet,  so  far  from  endeavouring  to  stifle  a 
report  so  advantageous  to  him,  made  a  merit  of  it.  Only  six  of  his 
comedies  are  extant.  Some  authors,  on  the  authority  of  Suetonius  (the 
writer  of  his  life),  say,  that  in  his  return  from  Greece,  whither  he  had 
made  a  voyage,  he  lost  a  hundred  and  eight  comedies,  which  he  had 
translated  from  Menander,  and  could  not  survive  an  accident  which  must 
naturally  afflict  him  in  a  sensible  manner  ;  but  this  incident  is  not  very 
well  founded.  Be  this  as  it  may,  he  died  in  the  year  of  Rome  .594^,  under 
the  consulship  of  Cneius  Cornelius  Dolabella  and  M.  Fulvius,  at  the  age 
of  thirty-five  years,  and  consequently  he  was  born  anno  560. 

It  must  yet  be  confessed,  notwithstanding  ail  we  have  said,  that  there 
ever  was  a  great  scarcity  of  learned  men  in  Carthage,  .since  it  hardly 
furnished  three  or  four  writer  of  reputation  in  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
years.  Although  the  Carthaginians  held  a  correspondence  with  Greece 
and  the  most  civilized  nations,  yet  this  did  not  excite  them  to  borrow 
their  learning,  as  being  foreign  to  their   views  of  trade  and  commerce. 

•  Voss.  de  Hist.  Gr.  lib.  iv.  t  Pint,  de  fort.  Alex.  p.  328.  Diog. 

Laert.  in  Clitem. 

J  '  Clitomachus,  homo  et  acutus  ut  Poenus  et  valde  studiosus  ac  dili- 
fens.'     Academ.  Quaest.  1.  iv.  n.  98. 

§  Tusc.  Qua>st  lib.  iii.  n.  M.  \\  Suet,  in  vit.  Terent. 
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Eloquence,  poetry,  history,  seem  to  have  been  little  known  araona:  them. 
A  Carthaginian  philosopher  was  considered  as  a  sort  of  prodigy  by 
the  learned.  What  then  would  an  astronomer  or  a  geometrician  have 
been  thought  ?  I  know  not  in  what  esteem  physic,  which  is  so  highly 
useful  to  life,  was  held  at  Carthage  ;  or  jurisprudence,  so  necessary  to 
society.  As  works  of  wit  were  generally  had  in  so  much  disregard,  the 
education  of  youth  must  necessarily  have  been  very  imperfect  and  un- 
polished. In  Carthage,  the  study  and  knowledge  of  youth  were  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  writing,  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  and  the  buying 
and  selling  goods  ;  in  a  word,  to  whatever  related  to  traffic.  But  polite 
learning,  history,  and  philosophy,  were  in  little  repute  among  them. 
These  were,  in  later  years,  even  prohibited  by  the  laws,  which  expressly 
forbade  any  Carthaginian  to  learn  the  Greek  tongue,  lest  it  might  qualify 
them  for  carrying  on  a  dangerous  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  either 
by  letter  or  word  of  mouth.* 

Now  what  could  be  expected  from  such  a  cast  of  mind  ?  Accordingly 
there  was  never  seen  among  them  that  elegance  of  behaviour,  that  ease 
and  complacency  of  manners,  and  those  sentiments  of  virtue,  which  are 
generally  tlie  fruits  of  a  liberal  education  in  all  civilized  nations.  The 
small  number  of  great  men  which  this  nation  has  produced,  musttherefort- 
have  owed  their  merit  to  the  felicity  of  their  genius,  to  the  singularity  of 
their  talents,  and  a  long  experience,  without  any  great  assistance  from 
cultivation  and  instruction.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  merit  of  the  greatest 
men  of  Carthage  was  sullied  by  great  failings,  low  vices,  and  cruel  pas- 
sions ;  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  Mith  any  conspicuous  virtue  among  them 
without  some  blemish  ;  with  any  virtue  of  a  noble,  generous,  and  amia- 
ble kind,  and  supported  by  enlightened  and  steady  principles,  such  as  is 
every  where  found  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  reader  will 
perceive  that  T  here  speak  only  of  the  heathen  virtues,  and  agreeably  to 
the  idea  which  the  Pagans  entertained  of  them. 

I  meet  with  as  few  monuments  of  their  skill  in  arts  of  a  less  noble  and 
necessary  kind,  as  painting  and  sculpture.  I  find,  indeed,  that  they  had 
plundered  the  conquered  nations  of  a  great  many  works  in  both  thes? 
kinds  ;    but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  themselves  had  produced  many. 

From  what  has  been  said,  one  cannot  help  concluding,  that  traffic  was 
the  predominant  inclination,  and  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Car- 
thaginians ;  that  it  formed,  in  a  manner,  the  basis  of  the  state,  the  soul 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  the  grand  spring  which  gave  motion  to  all 
their  enterprises.  The  Carthaginians,  in  general,  were  skilful  merchants  : 
employed  wholly  in  traffic  ;  excited  strongly  by  the  desire  of  gain,  and 
esteeming  nothing  but  riches  ;    directing  all  their  talents,  and  placing 

*  '  Factum  senatus  consultum  ne  quis  postea  Carthaginiensis  aut 
Uteris  Greecis  aut  sermoni  studeret  ;  ne  aut  loqui  cum  hoste,  aut  scribere 
sine  iuterprete  posset.'  Justin.  1.  xx.  c.  5.  Justin  ascribes  the  reason  of 
this  law  to  a  treasonable  correspondence  between'one  Suniattis,  a  power- 
ful Carthaginian,  and  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily:  the  former,  by 
letters  written  in  Greek  (which  afterwards  fell  into  "the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians),  having  informed  the  tyrant  of  the  war  designed  against 
him  by  his  country,  out  of  hatred  toUanno  the  general,  to  whom  he  was 
an  enemv. 
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their  chief  glory,  in  amassing  them  ;  though  at  the  same  time  they  scarce 
knew  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  designed,  or  how  to  use  lh»m  in  a 
noble  or  worthy  manner. 

SECT.  VIII.— THE  CHARACTER,  MANNERS,  AND  QUALITIES 
OF  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  the  various  qualities  which  Cicero*  assigns  to 
different  nations,  as  their  distinguishing  characteristics,  he  declares  that 
of  the  Carthaginians  to  be  craft,  skill,  address,  industry,  cunning,  '  calli- 
ditas  :'  which  doubtless  appeared  in  war,  but  was  still  more  conspicuous 
in  the  rest  of  their  conduct  ;  and  this  was  joined  to  another  quality  that 
bears  a  very  n«ar  relation  to  it,  and  is  still  less  reputable.  Craft  and 
cunning  lead  naturally  to  lying,  duplicity,  and  breach  of  faith  ;  and  these, 
by  accustoming  the  mind  insensibly  to  be  less  scrupulous  with  regard  to 
the  choice  of  the  means  for  compassing  its  designs,  prepare  it  for  the 
basest  frauds  and  the  most  perfidious  actions.  This  was  also  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Carthaginians  ;t  and  it  was  so  notorious,  that  to 
signify  any  remarkable  dishonesty,  it  was  usual  to  call  it  Punic  faith, 
'fides  Punica;'  and  to  denote  a  knavish,  deceitfid  disposition,  no  expres- 
sion was  thought  more  proper  and  eraphatical  than  this,  a  Carthaginian 
disposition, '  Punicumingenium.' 

An  excessive  thirst  for  amassing  wealth,  and  an  inordinate  love  of 
gain,  generally  gave  occasion  in  Carthage  to  the  committing  base  and 
unjust  actions.  One  single  example  will  prove  this.  During  a  truce, 
granted  by  fe'cipio  to  the  earnest  entreaties  of  the  Carthaginians,  some 
Roman  vessels,  being  driven  by  a  storm  on  the  coasts  of  Carthage,  were 
seized  by  order  of  the  senate  and  people,:^  who  could  not  suffer  so  tempt- 
ing a  prey  to  escape  them.  They  were  resolved  to  get  money,  though 
the  manner  of  acquiring  it  were  ever  so  scandalous.  The  inhabitants  of 
Carihage,§  even  in  St.  Austin's  time  (as  that  Father  informs  us),  showed 
on  a  particular  occasion,  that  they  still  retained  part  of  this  charac- 
teristic. 

But  these  were  not  the  only  blemishes  and  faults  of  the  Carthaginians. || 
They  had  something  austere  and  savage  in  their  disposition  and  genius,  a 

*  '  Quam  volumus  licet  ipsi  nos  amemus,  tamen  nee  numero  Hispanos, 
nee  robore  Gallos,  nee  calliditate  Pcenos,  &c.  sed  pietate  ac  religione, 
&c.  omnes  gentes  nationesque  superavinius.'     De  Arusp.  Resp.  n.  19. 

t  '  Carthaginenses  fraudulent  et  mendaces — multis  et  variis  mercato- 
rum  advenarumque  sermonibus  ad  studium  fallendi  qusestus  cupiditate 
Tocabantur.'     Cic.  orat.  ii.  in  RuU.  n.  94. 

X  '  Magistratus  senatum  vocare,  populus  in  curiae  vestibulo  fremere, 
ne  tanta  ex  ocnlis  manibusque  amitteretur  prseda.  Consensum  est  ut,  &c.' 
Liv.  1.  XXX.  n.  24. 

§  A  mountebank  had  promised  the  citizens  of  Carthage  to  discover  to 
them  their  most  secret  thoughts,  in  case  they  woidd  come,  on  a  day  ap- 
pointed to  hear  him.  Being  all  met,  he  told  them,  they  were  desirous  to 
buy  cheaj)  and  sell  dear.  Every  man's  conscience  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
charge  ;  and  the  mountebank  was  dismissed  with  applause  and  laughter. 
*  Vili  vuliis  emere,  et  care  vendere  ;  in  quo  dicto  levissimi  scenici  onmes 
tamen  conscientias  invenerunt  su'as,  eique  vera  et  tamen  improvisa  dicenti 
admirabili  favore  plauserunt.'     S.  August.  1.  xiii.  deTrinit.  c.  3. 

II  Plut.  de  gen.  Rep.  p.  799. 
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haughty  and  imperious  air,  a  sorl  of  ferodity,  which  in  the  first  transporti 
of  passion,  was  dead  to  both  reason  and  remonstrances,  and  plunged 
brutally  into  the  utmost  excesses  of  violence.  The  people,  cowardly 
and  grovelling  under  apprehensions,  were  proud  and  cruel  in  their 
transports :  at  the  same  time  that  they  trembled  under  their  magistrates, 
they  were  dreaded  in  their  turn  by  their  miserable  vassals.  In  this  we 
see  the  diflference  which  education  maives  between  one  nation  and  another. 
The  Athenians,  whose  city  was  always  considered  as  the  centre  of  learn- 
ing, were  naturally  jealous  of  their  authority,  and  difficult  to  govern ; 
but  still,  a  fund  of  good  nature  and  humanity  made  them  compassionate 
the  misfortunes  of  others,  and  be  indulgent  to  the  errors  of  their  leaders. 
Cleon  one  day  desired  the  assembly,  in  which  he  presided,  to  break  up, 
because,  as  he  told  them,  he  had  a  sacrifice  to  offer,  and  friends  to  enter- 
tain. The  people  only  laughed  at  the  request,  and  immediately  separated. 
Such  a  liberty,  says  Plutarch,  at  Carthage,  would  have  cost  a  man  his 
life. 

Livy  makes  a  like  reflection*  with  regard  to  Terentius  Varro.  That 
general  on  his  return  to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  had  been 
lost  by  his  ill  conduct,  was  met  by  persons  of  all  orders  of  the  state,  at 
some  distance  from  Rome ;  and  thanked  by  them,  for  his  not  having 
despaired  of  the  commonwealth  :  Mho,  says  the  historian,  had  he  been  a 
general  of  the  Carthaginians,  must  have  expected  the  most  severe  pnnish- 
ment :  '  Cui,  si  Carthaginensium  ductor  fuisset,  nihil  recusandum  sup- 
plicii  foret.'  Indeed,  a  court  was  established  at  Carthage,  where  the 
generals  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  of  their  conduct;  and  they 
all  were  made  responsible  for  the  events  of  the  war.  Ill  success  was 
punished  there  as  a  crime  against  the  state  ;  and  whenever  a  general  lost 
a  battle,  he,  was  almost  sure,  at  his  return,  of  ending  his  life  upon  a 
gibbet.  Such  was  the  furious,  cruel,  and  barbarous  disposition  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  were  always  ready  to  shed  the  blood  of  their  citizens 
as  well  as  of  foreigners.  The  unheard-of  tortures  which  they  made  Re- 
gulus  sufiFer,  are  a  manifest  proof  of  this  assertion  ;  and  their  history  will 
furnish  us  with  such  instances  of  it,  as  are  not  to  be  read  without  horror. 
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The  interval  of  time  between  the  foundation  of  Carthage  and  its  ruin, 
included  seven  hundred  years,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  which  is  much  the  longest  and  the  least  known  (as  is  ordinary  with 
the  beginnings  of  all  states),  extends  to  the  first  Piinic  war,  and  takes  up 
five  hundred  and  eighty-two  years.  The  second,  which  ends  at  the  de- 
slruetioa  of  Carthage,  contains  but  a  hundred  and  eighteen  yeaj-.«;. 

*  Lib.  xxii.  n.  61. 
«  2 
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CHAPTER  I. 

TUB  FOUNDATIOH  OF  CARTHAGE,  AND    ITS    AGGRANDISEMENT  TILL  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

Carthage  in  Africa  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  the  most  renowned  city 
at  that  time  for  commerce  in  the  world.  Tyre  had  long  before  trans- 
planted into  that  country  another  colony,  which  built  Utica,*  raad« 
famous  by  the  death  of  the  second  Cato,  who  for  this  reason  is  generally 
called  Cato  Uticensis. 

Authors  disagree  very  much  with  regard  to  the  aera  of  the  foundation 
of  Carthage.t  It  is  a  difficult  matter,  and  not  very  material,  to  reconcile 
them;  at  least,  agreeably  to  the  plan  laid  down  by  me,  it  is  sufficient  to 
know,  within  a  few  years,  the  time  in  which  that  city  was  built. 

Carthage  existed  a  little  above  seven  hundred  years. J  It  was  de- 
stroyed under  the  consulate  of  Cn.  Lentulus,  and  L,  Muramius,  the  603d 
year  of  Rome,  3869th  of  the  world,  and  145  before  Christ.  The  foun- 
dation of  it  may  therefore  be  fixed  in  the  year  of  the  world  31.58,  when 
Joash  was  king  of  Judah,  98  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  846 
before  our  Saviour. 

The  foundation  of  Carthage  is  ascribed  to  Elisa,§  a  Tyrian  princess, 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Dido.  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyre,  and  father 
of  the  famous  Jezebal,  called  in  Scripture  £7thbaal,  was  her  great  grand- 
father. She  married  her  near  relation  Acerbas,  called  otherwise  Sichar- 
bas  and  Sichaeus,  an  extremely  rich  prince,  and  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre, 
was  her  brother.  This  prince  having  put  Sichaeus  to  death,  in  order 
that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  seizing  his  immense  wealth.  Dido 
eluded  the  cruel  avarice  of  her  brother,  by  withdrawing  secretly  with  all 
her  dead  husband's  treasures.  After  having  long  wandered,  she  at  last 
landed  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  gulf  where  Utica  stood, 
and  in  the  country  of  Africa,  properly  so  called,  distant  almost  fifteen 
miles||  from  Tunis,  so  famous  at  this  time  for  its  corsairs  ;  and  there 
settled  with  her  few  followers,  after  having  purchased  some  lands  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country.l 

•  '  Utica  et  Carthago,  ambae  inclytae,  ambae  a  Phoenicibus  conditae  ; 
ilia  fato  Catonis  insignis,  haec  suo.'  Pompon.  Mel.  c.  67.  Utica  and 
Carthage,  both  famous,  and  both  built  by  Phoenicians  ;  the  firs'  renowned 
by  Cato's  fate,  the  last  by  its  own. 

+  Our  countryman  Howel  endeavours  lo  reconcile  the  three  different 
accounts  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage,  in  the  following  manner.  He 
says,  that  the  town  consisted  of  three  parts,  viz.  Cothon,  or  the  port  and 
buildings  adjoining  to  it,  which  he  supposes  to  have  been  first  built; 
Megara,  built  next,  and  in  respect  of  Cothon,  called  the  New  Town,  or 
Karthada  ;  and  Byrsa,  or  the  citadel,  built  last  of  all,  and  probably  by 
Dido.  Cothon,  to  agree  with  Appian,  was  built  fifty  years  before  the 
taking  of  Troy;  Megara,  to  correspond  with  Eusebus,  was  built  a 
hundred  and  ninety-four  years  later  ;  Byrsa,  to  agree  with  Menander 
(cited  by  Josephus),  was  built  a  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  after 
Megara.  %  Liv.  Epit.  1.  ii. 

§  Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  4,6,6.  App.  de  bello  Pun.  p.  1.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p. 
832.     Paterc.  l.i.  c.  6.  ||  1^0  Stadia.     Stiab.l.  xiv.  p.  687. 

H  Some  authors  say,  that  Dido  put  a   trick  on  the  natives,  by  desiring 
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Many  of  the  neighbouring  people,  invited  by  the  prospect  of  lucre, 
repaired  thitlier  to  sell  to  these  new  comers  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  and 
shortly  after  incorporated  themselves  with  them.  These  inhabitants, 
who  had  been  thus  gathered  from  diflFerent  places,  soon  grew  very  nu- 
merous. The  citizens  of  Utica,  considering  them  as  their  countrymen, 
and  as  descended  from  the  same  common  stock,  deputed  envoys  with  very 
considerable  presents,  and  exhorted  them  to  build  a  city  in  the  place 
where  they  had  first  settled.  The  natives  of  the  country,  from  the 
esteem  and  respect  frequently  shown  to  strangers,  did  as  much  on  their 
part.  Thus  all  things  conspiring  with  Dido's  views,  she  built  her  city, 
which  was  charged  with  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Africans 
for  the  ground  it  stood  upon  :  and  called  Carthada  ♦  or  Carthage,  a  name 
that,  in  the  Phccnician  and  Hebrew  tongues  (which  have  a  great  affinity), 
signifies  the  New  City,  It  is  said,  that  M-hen  the  foundations  were  dug, 
a  horse's  head  was  found,  which  was  thought  a  good  omen,  and  a  presage 
of  the  future  warlike  genius  of  that  people. t 

This  princess  was  afterwards  C(*urted  by  larbas,  king  of  Getulia.  and 
threatened  with  a  war  in  case  of  refusal.  Dido,  who  had  bound  lierself 
by  an  oath  not  to  consent  to  a  second  marriage,  being  incapable 
of  violating  the  faith  she  had  sworn  to  Sichaeus,  desired  time  for 
deliberation,  and  for  appeasing  the  manes  of  her  first  husband  by  a  sa- 
crifice. Having  therefore  ordered  a  pile  to  be  raised,  she  ascended  it  ; 
and  drawing  out  a  dagger  which  she  had  concealed  under  her  robe, 
stabbed  herself  with  it. J 

to  purchase  of  them,  for  her  intended  settlement,  only  so  much  land  as  an 
ox's  hide  would  encompass.  The  requtst  was  thought  too  moderate  to 
be  denied.  She  then  cut  the  hide  into  the  smallest  thongs :  and  with 
them,  encompassed  a  large  tract  of  ground,  on  which  she  built  a  citadel 
called  Byrsa,  from  the  hide.  But  this  tale  of  the  hide  is  generally  ex- 
ploded by  the  learned  ;  who  observe  that  the  Hebrew  word  Bosra,  which 
Hignifies  a  fortification,  gave  rise  to  the  Greek  word  Byrsa,  which  is  the 
name  of  the  citadel  of  Carthage. 
*  Kartha  Hadath  or  Hadtha. 

t  '  Effodere  loco  signum.  quod  regia  Juno 

Monstrarat,  caput  acris  equi ;  nem  sic  fore  bello 
Egregiam,  et  facilem  victu  per  secula  gentem.' 

Virg.  -l^^n.  1.  i.  ver.  447. 

The  Tyriai-s  landing  near  this  holy  ground. 
And  digging  here,  a  prosperous  omen  found  : 
From  under  earth  a  courser's  head  they  drew. 
Their  growth  and  future  fortune  to  foreshew  ; 
This  fated  sign  their  fondress  Juno  gave. 
Of  a  soil  fruitful,  and  a  people  brave.  Dryden. 

X  The  story,  as  it  is  told  more  at  large  in  Justin  (1.  xviii.  c.  6.),  is  this 
— larbas.  king  of  the  Mauritanians.  sending  for  ten  of  the  principal 
Carthaginians,  demanded  Dido  in  marriage,  threatening  to  declare  war 
against  her  in  case  of  a  refusal  ;  the  ambassadors  being  afraid  to  deliver 
the  message  of  larbas,  told  her  (with  Punic  honesty),  that  he  wanted  to 
have  some  person  sent  to  him,  who  was  capable  of  ci\ilizing  and  polish- 
ing himself  and  his  Africans  ;  but  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  finding 
any  Carthaginian,  who  would  be  willing  to  quit  his  native  place  and 
kindred,  for  the  conversation  of  Barbarians,  who  were  as  savage  as  the 
wildest  beasts.     Here  the  queen  with  indignation,  interrupting  them,  and 
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Virgil  has  made  a  great  alteration  in  this  history,  by  supposing  that 
^neas,  his  hero,  was  contemporary  with  Dido,  though  there  was  an  in- 
terval of  near  three  centuries  between  the  one  and  the  other;  Carthage 
being  built  three  hundred  years  after  the  destruction  of  Troy.  This 
liberty  is  very  excusable  in  a  poet,  who  is  not  tied  to  the  scrupulous 
accuracy  of  an  historian  ;  and  we  admire,  with  great  reason,  the  judg- 
ment which  he  has  shown  in  his  plan,  when,  to  interest  the  Romans  (for 
whom  he  wrote)  in  his  subject,  he  has  the  art  of  introducing  into  it  the 
implacable  hatred  which  subsisted  between  Carthage  and  Rome,  and 
ingeniously  deduces  the  original  of  it  from  the  very  remote  foundation  of 
those  two  rival  cities. 

Carthage,  whose  beginnings,  as  we  have  observed,  were  very  weak  at 
first,  grew  larger  by  insensible  degrees,  in  the  country  wh  re  it  was 
founded.  But  its  dominions  was  not  long  confined  to  Afri'-a.  This  ambi- 
tious city  extended  her  conquests  into  Europe,  invaded  Sardinia,  made 
herself  mistress  of  a  great  part  of  Sicily,  and  reduced  to  her  subjection 
almost  the  whole  of  Spain  ;  and  having  sent  out  powerful  colonies  into 
all  quarters,  enjoyed  the  empire  of  the  seas  for  more  than  six  hundred 
years ;  and  formed  a  state  wliich  was  able  to  dispute  pre-eminence  with 
the  greatest  empires  of  the  world,  by  her  wealth,  her  commerce,  her 
numerous  armies,  her  formidable  fleets,  and,  above  all,  by  the  courage 
and  ability  of  ^her  captains.  The  dates  and  circumstances  of  many  of 
these  conquests  are  little  known.  I  shall  take  but  a  transient  notice  of 
them,  in  order  to  enable  my  readers  to  form  some  idea  of  the  comtriei, 
which  will  be  often  mentioned  in  the  course  of  this  history. 


CONQUESTS    OF    THE    CARTHAGINIANS    IN    AFRICA. 

The  first  wars  made  by  the  Carthaginians*  were  to  free  themselves 
from  the  annual  tribute  which  they  had  engaged  to  pay  the  Africans  for 
the  territory  which  had  been  ceded  to  them.  This  conduct  does  them  no 
honour,  as  the  settlement  was  granted  them  upon  condition  of  their  pay- 
ing a  tribute.  One  would  be  apt  to  imagine  that  they  were  desirous  of 
covering  the  obscurity  of  their  original,  by  abolishing  this  proof  of  it. 
But  they  were  not  successful  on  this  occasion.  The  Africans  had  justice 
on  their  side,  and  they  prospered  accordingly  ;  the  war  being  terminated 
by  the  payment  of  the  tribute. 

The  Carthaginians  afterwards  carried  their  arms  agains  the  Moors  and 
Nnmidians,+  and  gained  many  conquests  over  both.  Being  now  em- 
boldened by  these  happy  successes,  they  shook  off  entirely  the  tribute 

asking,  '  if  they  were  not  ashamed  to  refuse  living  in  any  manner  which 
might  be  beneficial  to  their  country,  to  which  they  owed  even  their  lives  V 
they  then  delivered  the  king's  message  :  and  bid  her  'set  them  a  pattern, 
and  sacrifice  herself  to  her  country's  welfare.'  Dido  being  thus  ensnared, 
called  on  Sichaeus  with  tears  and  lamentations,  and  answered,  '  that  she 
would  go  where  the  fate  of  her  city  called  her.'  At  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  she  ascended  the  fatal  pile  ;  and  with  her  last  breath  told  the 
spectators,  that  she  was  going  to  her  husband,  as  they  had  ordered  her. 
♦  Justin,  i.  xix.  c.  1.  +  Justin.  1.  xix.  c.  2. 
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which  gAve  ihein  no  much  uneasiness,*  and  puiisessed  theinseWrs  of  a 
groat  pail  of  Africa. 

About  this  timet  there  arose  a  great  dispute  between  Carthago  and 
Cyreno.  on  the  subject  of  their  respective  limits.  Cyrene  was  a  very 
powerful  city,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  towards  the  greater  Syrtis, 
and  had  boon  built  by  Battus,  the  Lacodaraonian. 

It  was  agreed  on  each  side  that  two  ^oung  men  should  set  out  at  the 
same  time  from  either  city,  and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting  should  be 
the  common  boundary  of  both  states.  The  Carthaginians  (thesi'  were 
two  brothers  named  Philajni)  made  the  most  haste ;  and  their  aniagonists 
pretending  that  foul  play  had  been  use  1,  and  that  l!ie  two  brotliers  had 
set  out  before  the  time  appointed,  refused  to  stand  to  the  agreement, 
unless  the  two  brothers  (to  remove  all  suspicion  of  unfair  dealiugj  would 
consent  to  be  buried  alive  in  the  place  where  they  had  met.  They 
acquiesced  with  the  proposal  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  erected,  on  that 
spot,  two  altars  to  their  memories,  and  paid  them  divine  honours  in  their 
city  ;  and  from  that  time  tlie  place  was  called  the  altars  of  the  Pliiljeni, 
Arae,  Philaenorum,J  and  served  as  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  which  extended  from  thence  to  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 


rONQlESTS    OF    THE    C  ArtTH  AT,  I  NI  A.NS    IN    SARDIMA,    ETC. 

History  does  not  inform  us  exactly,  either  of  the  time  when  tiie  Car- 
thaginians entered  Sardinia,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  they  got  posses- 
sion of  it.  This  island  was  of  great  use  to  them  ;§  and,  during  all  their 
wars,  supplii'd  them  abundantly  with  provisions.  It  is  separated  from 
Corsica  only  by  a  strait  of  about  three  leagues  in  breadth.  The  metro- 
polis of  the  southern  and  most  fertile  part  of  it  was  Caralis,  or  Calaris, 
now  called  Cagliari.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Carthaginians,  the  natives 
withdrew  to  the  mountains  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  island,  which  are 
almost  inaccessible,  and  whence  the  enemy  could  not  dislodge  them. 

The  Carthaginians  seized  likewise  on  the  Belearic  isles,  now  called 
Majorca  and  Minorca.  Port  Mahon  (Portus  ]Ma;jonis),  in  the  latter 
island,  was  so  called  from  Mago,  a  Carthaginian  gei.eral,  who  first  made 
use  of  and  fortified  it.  It  is  not  known  who  this  Mago  was  :]|  but  it  is 
very  probable  that  he  was  Hannibal's  brother.  This  harbour  is,  at  this 
day.  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  the  Mediterranean. 

These  isles  furnished  the  Carthaginians  with  the  most  expert  slingers 
in  the  world, ^  who  did  them  great  service  in  battles  and  sieges.  Thev 
slang  large  stones  of  above  a  pound  weight  ;  and  sometimes  threw  leaden 

•  '  Vfri  compulsi  stipendium  urbis  conditte  CarthagenicnsilMis  rcmit- 
tere.' — Justin.  1.  xix.  e.  2. 

+  Sallust.  de  bello  Jugurth.  n.  77.     Valor. Max.  1.  v.  c.  6. 

X  These  altars  were  not  stauding  in  Strabo's  time.  Some  geographers 
think  Arcadia  to  be  the  city  which  was  anciently  called  Pliilainorum  Arae ; 
but  others  bf-lieve  it  wasNaina  or  Tain,  situated  a  little  west  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  gulf  of  Sidra. 

Strab.  1.  V.  p.  224.     Diod.  1.  v.  p.  -.,'96.  ||  Liv.  1.  vxviii.  n.  3*. 

^  Diod.  1.  v.  p.  29S,  and  1.  xix.  p.  742.  Liv.  loco  citato. 
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bullets,*  with  so  much  violence,  that  they  would  pierce  even  the  strongest 
helmets,  shields,  and  cuirasses  ;  and  were  so  dexterous  in  their  aim,  that 
they  scarce  ever  missed  their  mark.  The  inhabitants  of  these  islands 
were  accustomed  from  their  infancy  to  handle  the  sling ;  for  which  pur- 
pose their  mothers  placed  on  the  bough  of  a  high  tree,  the  piece  of  bread 
designed  for  their  children's  breakfast,  who  were  not  allowed  a  morsel 
till  they  had  brought  it  down  with  their  slings.  From  this  practice, t 
these  islands  were  called  Baleares  and  Gymuasis  by  the  Greeks  ;  be- 
cause the  inhabitants  used  to  exercise  themselves  so  early  in  slinging  of 
stones. J 

CONQUESTS    OF    THE    CARTHAGINIANS    IN    SPAIN. 

Before  I  enter  on  the  relation  of  these  conquests,  I  think  it  proper  to 
give  my  readers  some  idea  of  Spain. 

Spain  is  divided  into  three  parts,  Boetica,  Lusitania,  Tarraconensis.§ 
Boetica,  so  called  from  the  river  Eoetis, II  was  the  southern  division  of 
it,  and  comprehended  the  present  kingdom  of  Granada,  Andalusia,  part 
of  New  Castile,  and  Estremadura.  Cadiz,  called  by  the  ancients  Gades 
and  Gadira,  is  a  town  situated  in  a  small  island  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
western  coast  of  Andalusia,  about  nine  leagues  from  Gibraltar.  It  is 
well  knownH  that  Hercules,  having  extended  his  conquests  to  this  place, 
halted,  from  the  supposition  that  he  was  come  to  the  extremity  of  the 
world.  He  here  erected  two  pillars,  as  monuments  of  his  victories,  pur- 
suant to  the  custom  of  that  age.  The  place  has  always  retained  the  name, 
though  time  has  quite  destroyed  these  pillars.  Authors  are  divided  in 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  place  where  these  pillars  were  erected. 
Boetica  was  the  most  fruitful,  the  wealthiest,  and  most  populous  part  of 

♦  '  Liquescit  excussa  glans  funda,  et  attritu  acris,  velut  igne,  distil- 
lat,'  ;'.  e.  '  The  ball,  when  thrown  from  the  sling,  dissolves  ;  and  by  the 
friction  of  the  air,  runs  as  if  it  was  melted  by  fire.' — Senec.  Nat.  Quaest. 
1.  ii.  c.  57.  +  Strab.  1.  iii.  p.  167. 

\  Bochart  derives  the  name  of  these  islands  from  two  Phoenician 
words.  Baal-jare,  or  master  of  the  art  of  slinging.  This  strengthens  the 
authority  of  Strabo,  viz.  that  the  inhabitants  learned  their  art  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  once  their  masters.  'S,<pev^ov7)raj.  &punoi  Keyotnai — 
i^oTov  (poiviKes  Kariffxov  ras  vi^aovs.  And  this  is  still  more  probable,  when 
we  consider  that  both  the  Hebrews  and  Phoenicians  excelled  in  this  art. 
The  Balearian  slings  would  annoy  an  enemy  either  near  at  hand,  or  at  a 
distance.  Every  slinger  carried  three  of  them  in  war.  One  hung  from 
the  neck,  a  second  frum  the  waist,  and  a  third  was  carried  in  the  hand. 
To  this,  give  me  leave  to  add  two  more  observations  (foreign  indeed  to 
the  present  purpose,  but  relating  to  these  islands),  whic'i  I  hope  will  not 
be  unentertaining  to  the  reader.  The  first  is,  that  these  islands  were  once 
so  infested  with  rabbits,  that  the  inhabitaets  of  it  applied  to  Rome, 
either  for  aid  against  them,  or  otherwise  desired  new  habitations, 
iK^ikKtadai  yap  vTvh  rmv  ^wodv  roinicv,  those  creatures  having  ejected  them 
out  of  their  old  ones. — Vide  Strab.  Plin.  1.  viii.  c.  36.  The  second 
observation  is,  that  these  islanders  were  not  only  expert  slingers,  but 
likewise  excellent  swimmers ;  which  they  are  to  this  day,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  our  countryman  Biddulph,  who,  in  his  Travels,  informs  us,  that 
being  becalmed  near  these  islands,  a  woman  swam  to  him  out  of  one  of 
them,  with  a  basket  of  fruit  to  sell.  §  Cluver.  1.  ii.  c.  2. 

II  Guadalquiver.  ^  Strabo,  1.  iii.  p.  171. 
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Spain.*  It  contained  two  hundred  cities,  and  was  Inhabited  by  the  Tiir- 
detani,  or  Turduli.  On  the  banks  of  the  Bcetis  stood  three  large  cities, 
Castulo  towards  the  source,  Corduba  lower  down,  the  native  place  of 
Lucan  and  the  two  Senecas  ;  lastly,  Hispalis.t 

Lusitania  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  on  the  north  by  the 
river  Durius.J  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  Anas.§  Between  these  two 
rivers  is  the  Tagus.  Lusitania  was  what  is  now  called  Portugal,  with 
part  of  Old  and  New  Castile. 

Tarraconensis  comprehended  the  rest  of  Spain,  that  is,  the  kingdoms 
of  Murcia  and  Valcntia,  Catalonia.  Arragon,  Navarre,  Biscay,  the 
Asturias,  Gallicia,  the  kingdom  of  Leon,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  two 
Castiles.  Tarraco,||  a  very  considerable  city,  gave  its  name  lo  this  part 
of  Spain.  Pretty  near  it  lay  Barcino.H  Its  name  gives  rise  to  the  con- 
jecture that  it  was  built  by  Harailcar,  surnamed  Barca,  father  of  the 
great  Hannibal.  The  most  renowned  nations  of  Tarraconensis  were  the 
Celtiberi,  beyond  the  river  Iberus  ;*•  the  Cantabri,  where  Biscay  now 
lies  ;  the  Carpetani,  whose  capital  was  Toledo  ;  the  Oretani,  &c. 

Spain,  abounding  with  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  peopled  with  a 
martial  race  of  men,  had  sufficient  to  excite  both  the  avarice  and  ambi- 
tion of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  more  of  a  mercantile  than  of  a  war- 
like disposition,  from  the  vevy  genius  and  constitution  of  their  republic. 
They  doubtless  knew  that  their  Phoenician  ancestors  (as  Diodorus++ 
relates),  taking  advantage  of  the  happy  ignorance  of  the  Spaniards, 
with  regard  to  the  immense  riches  which  were  hid  in  the  bowels  of  their 
lands,  first  took  from  them  these  precious  treasures,  in  exchange  for 
commodities  of  little  value.  They  likewise  foresaw  that  if  they  could 
once  subdue  this  country,  it  would  furnish  them  abundantly  with  well 
disciplined  troops  for  the  conquest  of  other  nations,  as  actually  happened. 

The  occasion  of  the  Carthaginians  first  landing  in  Spain,  was  to  assist 
the  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  who  were  invaded  by  the  Spaniards. JJ  That 
city  was  a  colony  from  Tyre,  as  well  as  Utica  and  Carthage,  and  even 
more  ancient  than  either  of  them.  TheTyrians  having  built  it,  established 
there  the  worship  of  Hercules  ;  and  erected,  in  his  honour,  a  magnificent 
temple,  which  became  famous  in  after  ages.  The  success  of  this  first 
expedition  of  the  Carthaginians  made  them  desirous  of  carrying  their 
arms  into  Spain. 

It  is  not  exactly  known  in  what  period  they  entered  Spain,  nor  how 
far  they  extended  their  first  conquests.  It  is  probable  that  these  were 
slow  in  the  beginning,  as  the  Carthaginians  had  to  do  with  very  warlike 
nations,  who  defended  themselves  with  great  resolution  and  courage. 
Nor  could  they  ever  have  accomplished  their  designs,  as  Strabo  ob- 
serves,§§  had  the  Spaniards  (united  in  a  body)  formed  but  one  state,  and 
mutually  assisted  one  another.  But  as  every  district,  every  people,  were 
entirely  detached  from  their  neighbours,  and  had  not  the  least  corres- 
pondence nor  connexion  with  them,  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to 
subdue  them  one  after  another.     This  circumstance  occasioned,  on  one 

*  Strabo,  p.  139—142.  +  Seville.  +  Duero.  §  Guadlana. 

II  Tarragona.  ^  Barcelona.  *♦  Ebro.  tt  L.  v.  p.  3 12. 

tt  Justin.  1.  xliv.  c.  5.     Diod.  1.  v.  p.  300.  ^§  L.  iii.  p,  158. 
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hand,  the  loss  of  Spain  ;  but,  on  the  other,  protracted  the  war,  and  raad« 
the  conquest  of  the  country  much  more  difficult.*  According-ly  it  has 
been  observed,  that  though  Spain  was  the  first  province  which  the  Ro- 
mans invaded  on  the  continent,  it  was  the  last  they  subdued  ;t  and  was 
not  entirely  subjected  to  their  power  till  having  made  a  vigorous  opposi- 
tion for  upwards  of  200  years. 

It  appears  from  the  accounts  given  by  Polybiis  and  Livy,  of  the  wars 
of  Hamilcar,  Asdrubal,  and  Hannibal  in  Spain,  which  will  soon  be  men- 
tioned, that  the  arms  of  the  Carthaginians  had  not  made  any  considerable 
progress  in  that  country  before  that  period,  and  that  the  greatest  part  of 
Spain  was  then  unconquered.  But  in  twenty  years  time  they  completed 
the  conquest  of  almost  the  whole  country. 

At  the  time  that  Hannibal  set  out  for  ItaIy,J  all  the  coast  of  Africa, 
from  the  Philaenorum  Aree,  by  the  great  Syrtis,  to  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
les, was  subject  to  the  Carthaginians.  Passing  through  the  straits,  they 
had  conquered  all  the  western  coast  of  Spain,  along  the  ocean,  as  far  as 
the  Pyrenean  hills.  The  coast  which  lies  on  the  Mediterranean,  had 
been  almost  wholly  subdued  by  them  ;  and  it  was  there  they  had  built 
Carthaginia ;  and  they  were  masters  of  all  the  country,  as  far  as  the 
river  Iberus,  which  bounded  their  dominions.  Such  was,  at  that  time, 
the  extent  of  their  empire.  In  the  centre  of  the  country,  some  nations 
had  indeed  held  out  against  all  their  efforts,  and  could  not  be  subdued 
by  them. 

CONQUESTS    OF    THE    CARTHAGINIANS    IN    SICILY. 

The  wars  which  the  Carthaginians  carried  on  in  Sicily  are  more  known. 
1  shall  here  relate  those  which  were  waged  from  the  reign  of  Xerxes, 
who  first  prompted  the  Carthaginians  to  carry  their  arms  into  Sicily,  till 
the  first  Punic  war.  This  period  includes  near  two  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  viz.  from  the  year  of  the  world  3o20  to  373S.  At  the  breaking  out 
of  these  wars,  Syracuse,  the  most  considerable  as  well  as  most  powerful 
city  of  Sicily,  had  invested  Gelon,  Hiero,  and  Thrasybulus  (three 
brothers  who  succeeded  one  another)  with  the  sovereign  power.  After 
their  deaths,  a  democracy  or  popular  government  was  established  in  that 
city,  and  subsisted  above  siKty  years.  From  this  time,  the  two  Diony- 
sius's,  Timoleon,  and  Agothocles,  bore  the  sway  in  Syracuse.  Pyrrhus 
was  afterwards  invited  into  Sicily,  but  he  kept  possession  of  it  only  a 
few  years.  Such  was  the  government  of  Sicily  during  the  w  ars  of  which 
I  am  going  to  treat.  They  will  give  us  great  light  with  regard  to  the 
power  of  the  Carthagians,  at  the  time  that  they  began  to  be  engaged  in 
war  witK  the  Romans. 

Sicily  is  the  largest  and  most  considerable  island  in  the  Mediterranean. 

♦  Such  a  division  of  Britain  retarded,  and  at  the  same  time  facilitated, 
the  conquest  of  it  to  the  Romans.  '  Dum  singuli  pugnant  universi  vin- 
cuntur.' — Tacit. 

t  '  Hispania  prima  Romanis  inita  Provinciarum  quae  quidem  conlinentis 
sint,  postrema  omnium  perdomita  est.'— Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  12. 

t  Polyb.  1.  iij.  p.  192.  1.  i.  p.  9. 
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It  is  of  a  trlanifular  form,  and  for  tlial  reason  was  called  Trinacria  and 
Triquetra.  The  eastern  side,  whicli  faces  tiie  Ionian  or  Grecian  sea, 
extends  from  Cape  Pachynum*  to  Peloriiin.+  Tlie  most  celebrated  cities 
on  this  coast  are  Syracuse,  Tauroraenium,  and  Me.ssana.  The  northern 
coast,  which  looks  towards  Italy,  reaches  from  Cape  Pelorum  to  Cape 
Lihbceum.J  The  most  noted  cities  on  tliis  coast  are  Mylte,  Hymcra, 
Panormus,  Eryx,  Motya,  Lilybaeum.  The  soutliern  coast,  which  lies 
opposite  to  Africa,  extends  from  Cajje  Lilybseum  to  Pachynum.  The 
most  remarkable  cities  on  this  coast  are  Selinus,  Agri'^entura,  Gela, 
and  Caraarina.  This  island  is  separated  from  Italy  by  a  strait,  which 
is  not  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  over,  and  called  the  Faro  or  Strait 
of  Messina,  from  its  contio:uity  to  that  city.  The  passage  from  Lily- 
bseum  to  Africa  is  but   1,500  furlongs, §  that  is,  about  7-5  leagues. || 

The  period  in  which  the  Carthaginians  first  carried  their  arms  into 
Sicily  is  not  exactly  known. H  All  we  are  certain  of  is,  that  they  were 
already  possessed  of  some  part  of  it  at  the  time  that  they  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans  [A.  M.  3501.  A.  Garth.  343.  Rome,  245.  Ant. 
J.  C.  503.]  ;  the  same  year  that  the  kings  were  expelled,  and  consuls 
appointed  in  their  room,  viz.  twenty-eight  years  before  Xerxes  invaded 
Greece.  This  treaty,  which  is  the  first  we  find  mentioned  to  have  been 
made  between  these  two  nations,  speaks  of  Africa  and  Sardinia  as  pos- 
sessed by  the  Carthaginians  ;  whereas  the  conventions  with  regard  to 
Sicily,  relate  only  to  those  ports  of  the  island  wldch  were  subject  to  them. 
By  this  treaty  it  is  expressly  stipulated,  that  neither  the  Romans  nor  their 
allies  shall  sail  beyond  the  Fair  Promontory,**  which  was  very  near  Car- 
thage ;  and  that  such  merchants  as  shall  resort  to  this  city  for  traffic, 
shall  pay  only  certain  duties  w  hich  are  settled  in  it.+t 

It  appears  by  the  same  treaty  that  the  Carthaginians  were  particularly 
careful  to  exclude  the  Romans  from  all  the  countries  subject  to  them  ;  as 
well  as  from  the  knowledge  of  what  was  transacting  in  them  ;  as  though 
the  Carthaginians,  even  at  that  time,  had  taken  umbrage  at  the  rising 
power  of  the  Romans  ;  and  already  harboured  in  their  breasts  the  secret 
seeds  of  that  jealousy  and  distrust  that  were  one  day  to  burst  out  in  long 
and  cruel  wars,  and  a  mutual  hatred  and  animosity,  which  nothing  could 
extinguish  but  the  ruin  of  one  of  the  contending  powers. 

Some  years  after  the  conclusion  of  this  first  treaty!^  [A.  M.  3520.  Ant. 
J.  C.  484],   the   Carthaginians   made   an    alliance  with  Xerxes,  king  of 

*  Passaro.         t  II  Faro.  i  Cape  Boeo.         §  Strabo.  1.  vi.  p.  2G7. 

II  This  is  Strabo's  calculation  ;  but  there  must  be  a  mistake  in  the 
numerical  characteis,  and  what  he  immediately  subjoins  is  a  proof  of 
this  mistake.  He  says  that  a  man,  whose  eye-sight  was  good,  might, 
from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  count  the  vessels  that  came  out  of  the  port  of 
Carthage.  Is  it  possible  that  the  eye  can  carry  so  far  as  60  or  75 
leagues  ?  This  passage  of  Strabo,  therefore,  must  be  thus  corrected. 
The  passage  from  Lilybaeum  to  Africa  is  only  2.5  leagues. 

^  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  245.  et  seq.  edit.  Gronov. 

**  The  reason  of  this  restraint,  according  to  Polybius.  was,  the  un- 
willingness of  the  Carthaginians  to  let  the  Romans  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  countries  which  lay'  more  to  the  south,  in  order  that  this  enterpris- 
ing people  might  not  hear  of  their  fertilitv. — Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  247,  edit. 
GronoT.         t+  Polvb.  1.  iii.  p.  946.         Jt  Hi"''-  1-  xi.  p.  1,  16.  and  22. 
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Persia.  This  prince,  who  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  tlie  total  extirpa- 
tion of  the  Greeks,  whom  he  coDsidered  as  his  irreconcileable  enemies, 
thought  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  succeed  in  his  enterprise  with- 
out the  assistance  of  Carthage,  whose  power  was  formidable  even  at  that 
time.  The  Carthaginians,  who  always  kept  in  view  the  design  they 
entertained  of  seizing  upon  the  remainder  of  Sicily,  greedily  snatched  the 
favourable  opportunity  which  now  presented  itself  for  their  completing 
the  reduction  of  it.  A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded;  wherein  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Carthaginians  were  to  invade,  with  all  their  forces,  those 
Greeks  who  were  settled  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  while  Xerxes  should  march 
in  person  against  Greece  itself. 

The  preparations  for  this  war  lasted  three  years.  The  land  array 
amounted  to  no  less  than  three  hundred  thousand  men.  The  fleet  con- 
sisted of  two  thousand  ships  of  war,  and  upwards  of  three  thousand  small 
vessels  of  burden.  Hamilcar,  the  most  experienced  captain  of  his  age, 
sailed  from  Carthage  with  this  formidable  army.  He  landed  at  Palermo  ;• 
and,  after  refreshing  his  troops,  he  marched  against  Hymera,  a  city  not 
far  distant  from  Palermo,  and  laid  seige  to  it.  Theron,  who  commanded 
in  it,  seeing  himself  very  much  straitened,  sent  to  Gelon,  who  had  pos- 
sessed himself  of  Syracuse.  He  flew  immediately  to  his  relief,  with  fifty 
thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.  His  arrival  infused  new  courage 
into  the  besieged,  who,  from  that  time,  made  a  very  vigorous  defence. 

Gelon  was  an  able  warrior,  and  excelled  in  stratagems.  A  courier 
was  brought  to  him,  who  had  been  dispatched  from  Selinus,  a  city  of 
Sicily,  with  a  letter  for  Hamilcar,  to  inform  him  of  the  day  when  he 
might  expect  the  cavalry  which  he  had  demanded  of  them.  Gelon  drew 
out  an  equal  number  of  his  own  troops,  and  sent  them  from  his  camp 
about  the  time  agreed  on.  These  being  admitted  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
as  coming  from  Selinus,  rushed  upon  Hamilcar,  killed  him,  and  set  fire 
to  his  ships.  In  this  critical  conjuncture,  Gelon  attacked,  with  all  his 
forces,  the  Carthaginians,  who  at  first  made  a  gallant  resistance.  But 
when  the  news  of  their  general's  death  was  brought  them,  and  they  saw 
all  their  fleet  in  a  blaze,  their  courage  failed  them,  and  they  fled.  And 
now  a  dreadful  slaughter  ensued;  upwards  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand being  slain.  The  rest  of  the  army  having  retired  to  a  place  wliere 
they  were  in  want  of  every  thing,  could  not  make  a  long  defence,  and 
were  forced  to  surrender  at  discretion.  This  battle  was  fought  the  very 
day  of  the  famous  action  of  Therniopylie,  in  which  300  Spartans,t  with 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives,  disputed  Xerxes's  entrance  into  Greece. 

When  the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Carthage  of  the  entire  defeat  of 
the  army,  consternation,  grief,  and  despair,  threw  the  whole  city  into 
such  a  confusion  and  alarm  as  are  not  to  be  expressed.  It  was 
imagined  that  the  enemy  was  already  at  the  gates.  The  Car- 
thaginians, in  great  reverses  of  fortune,  always  lost  their  courage, 
and  sunk  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Immediately  they  sent  a  depu- 
tation to  Gelon,   by  which   they  desired  a  peace   upon   any  terras.      He 

*  This  city  is  called  in  Latin  Panormus.  +  Besides  the  300  Spar- 

tans the  Thespians,  a  people  ofBceotia.  to  the  number  of  700,  fought  and 
died  with  Leonidas  in  this  memorable  battle. — Herod.  1.  vii,  c.  202 — 2d2. 
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heard  their  envoys  with  great  humanity.  The  complete  victory  he  had 
gained,  so  far  from  making  him  haughty  and  untractable,  had  only 
increased  his  modesty  and  clemency  even  towards  the  enemy.  He 
therefore  granted  them  a  peace,  without  any  other  condition,  than  their 
paying  two  thousand  talents*  towards  the  expence  of  the  war.  He  like- 
wise required  them  to  build  two  temples,  where  the  "treaty  of  this  peace 
should  be  deposited,  and  exposed  at  all  times  to  public  view.  The  Car- 
thaginians did  not  think  this  a  dear  purchase  of  a  peace  that  was  so  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  their  aflfairs,  and  which  they  hardly  durst  hope  for. 
Gisgo,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  pursuant  to  the  unjust  custom  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, of  ascribing  to  the  general  the  ill  success  of  a  war,  and  making 
him  bear  the  blame  of  it,  was  punished  for  his  father's  misfortune,  and 
sent  into  banishment.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  at  Selinus,  a 
city  of  Sicily. 

Gelon,  on  his  return  to  Syracuse,  convened  the  people,  and  invited  all  the 
citizens  to  appear  under  arms.  Hehimself  entered  the  assembly,  unarmed, 
and  without  his  guards,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  the  whole  conduct  of 
his  life.  His  speech  met  with  no  other  interruption  than  the  public  testi- 
monies which  were  given  him  of  gratitude  and  admiration.  So  far  from 
being  treated  as  a  tyrant,  and  Ihe  oppressor  of  his  country's  liberty,  he 
was  considered  as  its  benefactor  and  deliverer  ;  all,  with  an  unanimous 
voice,  proclaimed  him  king  ;  and  the  crown  was  bestowed,  after  his 
death,  on  his  two  brothers. 

After  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  Athenians  before  Syracuse, t 
[A.  M.  3592.  A.  Carth.  434.  A.  Rom.  336.  Ant.  J.  C.  412]  where  Nicias 
perished  with  his  whole  fleet,  the  Segestans,  who  had  declared  in  favour 
of  the  Athenians  against  the  Syracusans,  fearing  the  resentment  of  their 
enemies,  and  being  attacked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Selinus,  implored  the 
aid  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  put  themselves  and  city  under  their  pro- 
tection. At  Carthage  the  people  debated  some  time  what  course  it 
would  be  proper  for  them  to  take,  the  affair  meeting  with  great  difficul- 
ties. On  one  hand,  the  Carthaginians  were  very  desirous  to  possess 
themselves  of  a  city  which  lay  so  convenient  for  them  ;  on  the  other, 
they  dreaded  the  power  and  forces  of  Syracuse,  which  had  so  lately  cut 
to  pieces  a  numerous  army  of  the  Athenians;  and  become,  by  so  shining 
a  victory,  more  formidable  than  ever.  At  last  the  lust  of  empire  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Segestans  were  promised  succours. 

The  conduct  of  this  war  was  committed  to  Hannibal,  who  at  that  time 
was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity  of  the  state,  being  one  of  the  Suf- 
fetes.  He  was  grandson  to  Hamilcar,  who  had  been  defeated  by  Gelon, 
and  killed  before  Himera,  and  son  to  Gisgo,  who  had  been  condemned  to 
exile.  He  left  Carthage,  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  of  revenging 
bis  family  and  country,  and  of  wiping  away  the  digrace  of  the  last 
defeat.  He  had  a  very  great  army  as  well  as  fleet  under  his  command. 
He  landed  at  a  place  called  the  Well  of  LilibEeum,  which  gave  its  name 
to  a  city  afterwards  built  on  the  same  spot.  His  first  enterprise  was  the 
siege  of  Selinus.     The  attack  and  defence  were  equally  vigorous,  the 

♦  An  Attic  silver  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Barnard,  is  206/.  5*.,  conse- 
quently 2,000  talents  is  412,500/.      t  Diod.l.xiii.p.  169— 171.  179—186. 
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very  women  showing  a  resolution  and  bravery  abore  their  lex.  Tha 
city,  after  making  a  long  resistance,  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  plunder 
of  it  abandoned  to  the  soldiers.  The  victor  exercised  the  most  horrid 
cruelties,  without  showing  the  least  regard  to  either  age  or  sex.  He 
permitted  such  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  to  continue  in  the  city  after  it  had 
been  dismantled ;  and  to  till  the  lands,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a 
tribute  to  the  Carthaginians.  This  city  had  been  built  two  hundred  and 
forty-two  years. 

Himera,  which  he  next  besieged  and  took  likewise  by  storm,  after 
being  more  cruelly  treated  than  Selinus,  was  entirely  razed,  two  hundred 
and  forty  years  after  its  foundation.  He  forced  three  thousand  prisoners 
to  undergo  every  kind  of  ignominious  punishments  ;  and  at  last  mur- 
dered them  all  on  the  very  spot  where  his  grandfather  had  been  killed 
by  Gelon's  cavalry,  to  appease  and  satisfy  his  manes  by  the  blood  of 
these  unhappy  victims, 

These  expeditions  being  ended,  Hannibal  returned  to  Carthage,  on 
which  occasion  the  whole  city  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  received  him 
amidst  the  most  joyful  acclamations. 

These  successes  re-inflamed  the  desire,  and  revived  the  design,  which 
the  Carthaginians  had  ever  entertained,  of  making  themselves  masters 
of  the  whole  of  Sicily.*  Three  years  after  they  appointed  Hannibal 
their  general  a  second  time :  and  on  his  pleading  his  great  age,  and 
and  refusing  the  command  of  this  war,  they  gave  him  for  lieutenant 
Imilcon,  son  of  Hanno,  of  the  same  family.  The  preparations  for  this 
war  were  proportioned  to  the  great  design  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
formed.  The  fleet  and  army  were  soon  ready,  and  set  out  for  Sicily. 
The  number  of  their  forces,  according  to  Timaeus,  amounted  to  above 
six  score  thousand ;  and,  according  to  Ephorus,  to  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men.  The  enemy,  on  their  side,  were  prepared  to  give  the  Cartha- 
ginians a  warm  reception.  The  Syracusans  had  sent  to  all  their  allies, 
in  order  to  levy  forces  among  them ;  and  to  all  the  cities  of  Sicily, 
to  exhort  them  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  in  defence  of  their 
liberties. 

Agrigentum  expected  to  feel  the  first  fury  of  the  enemy.  This  city 
was  prodigiously  rich,+  and  strongly  fortified.     It  was  situated,  as  was 

»  Diod.  1.  xiii.  p.  201—203.     206— 21 1.     226—231. 

t  The  very  sepulchral  monuments  showed  the  magnificence  and  luxury 
of  this  city,  being  adorned  with  statues  of  birds  and  horses.  But  the 
wealth  and  boundless  generosity  of  Gellias,  one  of  its  inhabitants,  is 
almost  incredible.  He  entertained  the  people  with  spectacles  and  feasts  ; 
and  during  a  famine,  prevented  the  citizens  from  dying  with  hunger  :  he 
gave  portions  to  poor  maidens,  and  rescued  the  unfortunate  from  want 
and  despair  :  he  had  built  houses  in  the  city  and  the  country,  purposely 
for  the  accommodation  of  strangers,  whom  he  usuallj  dismissed  with 
handsome  presents.  Five  hundred  shipwrecked  citizens  of  Gela.  apply- 
ing to  him  were  bountifully  relieved,  and  every  man  supplied  with  a  cloak 
and  a  coat  out  of  his  wardrobe. — Diod.  1.  xiii.  Valrr.  Max.  I.  iv.  c.  ult. 
Empedocles,  the  philosopher,  born  in  Agrigentum,  has  a  memorable  say- 
ing concerning  his  fellow-citizens  : — '  That  the  Agrigcntines  squandered 
their  money  so  excessively  every  day  as  if  they  expected  it  could  never 
be  exhausted  ;  and  built  with  such  solidity  and  magnificcnre.  as  if  they 
thought  they  should  live  for  ever. 
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also  Selinus,  on  that  coast  of  Sicily  which  faces  Africa.  Accordingly, 
Hannibal  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  this  city.  Imagining 
that  it  was  impregnable  except  on  one  side,  he  directed  his  whole  force 
to  that  quarter.  He  threw  up  banks  and  terraces  as  high  as  the  walls  ; 
and  made  use,  on  this  occasion,  of  the  rubbish  and  fragments  of  the 
tombs  standing  round  the  city,  which  he  had  demolished  for  that  purpose. 
Soon  after,  the  plague  infected  the  army,  and  swept  away  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  soldiers,  and  the  general  himself.  The  Carthaginians  inter- 
preted this  disaster  as  a  punishment  inflicted  by  the  gods,  who  revenged 
in  this  manner  the  injuries  done  to  the  dead,  whose  ghosts  many  fancied 
they  had  seen  stalking  before  them  in  the  night.  No  more  tombs  were 
therefore  demolished,  prayers  were  ordered  to  be  made  according  to  the 
practice  of  Carthage  ;  a  child  was  sacrificed  to  Saturn,  in  compliance 
with  a  most  inhuman  superstitious  custom  ;  and  many  victims  were 
thrown  into  the  sea,  in  honour  of  Neptune. 

The  besieged,  who  at  first  had  gained  several  advantages,  were  at  last 
so  pressed  by  famine,  that  all  hopes  of  relief  seeming  desperate,  they 
resolved  to  abandon  the  city.  The  following  night  was  fixed  on  for  this 
purpose.  The  reader  will  naturally  image  to  himself  the  grief  with 
which  these  miserable  people  must  be  seized,  on  their  being  forced 
to  leave  their  houses,  their  rich  possessions,  and  their  country ;  but 
life  was  still  dearer  to  them  than  all  these.  Never  was  a  more  me- 
lancholy spectacle  seen.  To  omit  the  rest,  a  crowd  of  women  bathed  in 
tears,  were  seen  dragging  after  them  their  helpless  infants,  in  order  to 
secure  them  from  the  brutal  fury  of  the  victor.  But  the  most  grievous 
circumstances  was,  the  necessity  they  were  under  of  leaving  behind  them 
the  aged  and  sick,  who  were  unable  either  to  fly  or  to  make  th«  least  re- 
sistance. The  unhappy  exiles  arrived  at  Gela,  which  was  the  nearest 
citj',  and  there  received  all  the  comforts  they  could  expect  in  the  deplor- 
able condition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

In  the  mean  time,  Imilcon  entered  the  city,  and  murdered  all  who  were 
found  in  it.  The  plunder  was  immensely  rich,  and  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  one  of  the  most  opulent  cities  of  Sicily,  which  contained 
two  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  and  had  never  been  besieged,  nor 
consequently  plundered,  before.  A  numberless  multitude  of  pictures, 
vases,  and  statues  of  all  kinds,  were  found  here  ;  the  citizens  having  an 
exquisite  taste  for  the  polite  arts.  Among  other  curiosities  was  the 
famous  bull*  of  Phalaris,  which  was  sent  to  Carthage. 

The  siege  of  Agrigentum  had  lasted  eight  months.  Imilcon  made  his 
forces  take  up  their  winter-quarters  in  it,  to  give  them  the  necessary  re- 
freshment ;  and  left  this  city  (after  laying  it  entirely  in  ruins)  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  spring.  He  afterwards  besieged  Gela,  and  took  it,  not- 
withstanding the  succours  which  were  brought  by  Dionysius  the  Tyrant, 
who  had  seized  upon  the  government  of  Syracuse.  Imilcon  ended  the 
war  by  a  treaty  with  Dionysius.  The  conditions  of  it  were,  that  the 
Carthaginians,  besides  their  ancient  acquisitions  in   Sicily,  should  still 

*  This  bull,  with  other  spoils  here  taken,  was  afterwards  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  by  Scipio,  when  he  took  Carthage  in  the  third  Punic 
war.     Cic.  O.  iv.  in  Verrem.  c.  33. 
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possess  the  country  of  SScanians,*  Selinus,  Agrigenttim,  and  HImera  ;  as 
likewise  that  of  Gela  and  Camarina,  with  leave  for  the  inhabitants  to  re- 
side in  their  respective  dismantled  cities,  on  condition  of  their  paying  a 
tribute  to  Carthage  ;  that  the  Leontines,  the  Messenians,  and  all  the 
Sicilians,  should  retain  their  own  laws,  and  preserve  their  liberty  and 
independence  :  lastly,  that  the  Syraousans  should  still  continue  subject  to 
Dionysius.  After  this  treaty  was  concluded,  Imilcon  returned  to  Car- 
thage, where  the  plague  still  made  dreadful  havoc. 

Dionysius  had  concluded  the  late  peacet  with  the  Carthaginians 
[A.  M.  3600.  A.  Carth.  442.  A  Rom.  311.  Ant.  J.  C.  404.]  with  no 
other  view  than  to  get  time  to  establish  his  new  authority,  and  make  the 
necessary  preparations  for  the  war  wiiich  he  meditated  against  them. 
As  he  was  very  sensible  how  formidable  the  power  of  this  state  was,  he 
used  his  utmost  endeavours  toenablehimself  to  invade  them  with  success  ; 
and  his  design  was  wonderfully  well  seconded  by  the  zeal  of  his  subjects. 
The  fame  of  this  prince,  the  strong  desire  he  had  to  distinguish  himself, 
the  charms  of  gain,  and  the  prospect  of  the  rewards  which  he  promised 
those  who  should  show  the  greatest  industry,  invited  from  all  quarters, 
into  Sicily,  the  most  able  artists  and  workmen  at  that  time  in  the  world. 
All  Syracuse  now  became  in  a  manner  an  immense  workshop,  in  every 
part  of  which  men  were  seen  making  swords,  helmets,  shields  and  mili- 
tary engines,  and  preparing  all  things  necessary  for  building  ships  and 
fitting  out  fleets.  The  invention  of  vessels  with  five  benches  of  oars  (or 
Quinqueremes)  was  at  that  time  very  recent ;  for,  till  then,  those  with 
three  alonej  had  been  used.  Dionysius  animated  the  workmen  by  his 
presence,  and  by  the  applauses  he  gave,  and  the  bounty  which  he  be- 
stowed seasonably  ;  but  chiefly  by  his  popular  and  engaging  behaviour, 
which  excited,  more  strongly  than  any  other  conduct,  the  industry  and 
ardour  of  the  workmen  ;  and  he  frequently  allowed  those  of  them  who 
most  excelled  in  their  respective  arts  the  honour  to  dine  with  him.§ 

When  all  things  were  ready,  and  a  great  number  of  forces  had  been 
levied  in  different  countries,  he  called  the  Syracusans  together,  laid  his 
design  before  them,  and  represented  to  them  that  the  Carthaginians  were 
the  professed  enemies  to  the  Greeks,  that  they  had  no  less  in  view  than 
the  invasions  of  all  Sicily  ;  the  subjecting  all  the  Grecian  cities  ;  and 
that,  in  case  their  progress  was  not  checked,  the  Syracusans  themselves 
would  soon  be  attacked  :  that  the  reason  why  the  Carthaginians  did  not 
attempt  any  enterprise,  and  continued  unactive,  was  owing  entirely  to 
the  dreadful  havoc  made  by  the  plague  among  them  ;  which  (he  ob- 
served) was  a  favourable  opportunity,  of  which  the  Syracusans  ought 
to  take  advantage.  Though  the  tyranny  and  the  tyrant  were  equally 
odious'  to  Syracuse,  yet  the  hatred  the  people  bore  to  the  Carthaginians 
prevailed  over  all  other  considerations  ;  and  every  one,  guided  more  by 
the  views  of  an  interested  policy  than  by  the  dictates  of  justice,  received 
the  speech  with  applause.  Upon  this,  without  the  least  complaint  made, 
or  any  declaration  of  war,  Dionysius  gave  up  to  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
the  persons  and  possessions  of  the   Carthaginians.     Great  numbers  of 

*  The  Sicanians  and  Sicilians  were  anciently  two  distinct  people. 

+  Diod.  lib.  xiv.  pag.  268.— 27S.       J  Triremes.         §  llonos  alit  artes. 
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them  resided  at  that  time  in  Syracuse,  and  traded  there  on  the  faith  of 
treaties.  The  common  people  ran  to  their  houses,  plundered  their 
effects,  and  pretended  they  were  sufficiently  authorised  to  exercise  every 
ignominy,  and  inflict  every  kind  of  punishment  on  them,  for  the  cruelties 
they  had  exercised  against  the  natives  of  the  country.  And  this  horrid 
example  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity  was  followed  throughout  the  whole 
island  of  Sicily.  This  was  the  bloody  signal  of  the  war  which  was 
declared  against  them.  Dionysius  having  thus  begun  to  do  himself  jus- 
tice (in  his  way),  sent  deputies  to  Carthage,  to  require  them  to  restore 
all  the  Sicilian  cities  to  their  liberties  ;  and  that,  otherwise,  all  the  Car- 
thaginians found  in  them  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This  news 
spread  a  general  alarm  in  Carthage,  especially  when  they  reflected  on  the 
sad  condition  to  which  they  were  reduced. 

Dionysius  opened  the  campaign  with  the  siege  of  Motya,  which  was 
the  magazine  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily  ;  and  he  pushed  the  siege  on 
with  so  much  vigour,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Imilcon,  the  Carthagi- 
nian admiral,'  to  relieve  it.  He  brought  forward  his  engines,  battered 
the  place  with  his  battering  rams,  advanced  to  the  wall  towers,  six 
Stories  high  (rolled  upon  wheels),  and  of  an  equal  height  with  their 
houses  ;  and  from  these  he  greatly  annoyed  the  besieged,  with  his  cata- 
pult®, an  engine  then  recently  invented,  which  hurled,  with  great  vio- 
lence, numerous  voUies  of  arrows  and  stones  against  the  enemy.  At 
last  the  city,  after  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  was  taken  by  storm,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  of  it  put  to  the  sword,  those  excepted  who  took 
sanctuary  in  the  temples.  The  plunder  of  it  was  abandoned  to  the  sol- 
diers ;  and  Dionysius,  leaving  a  strong  garrison  and  a  trusty  governor  in 
it,  returned  to  Syracuse. 

The  following  year*  Imilcon  being  appointed  one  of  the  SuflFetes, 
returned  to  Sicily  with  a  far  greater  army  than  before.  He  landed  at 
Palermo,t  recovered  Motya  by  force,  and  took  several  other  cities. 
Animated  by  these  successes,  he  advanced  towards  Syracuse,  with  design 
to  besiege  it ;  marching  his  infantry  by  land,  whilst  his  fleet,  under  the 
command  of  Mago,  sailed  along  the  coast. 

The  arrival  of  Imilcon  threw  the  Syracusans  into  great  consternation. 
About  two  hundred  ships  laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  enemy,  and  advanc- 
ing in  good  order,  entered  in  a  kind  of  triumph  the  great  harbour,  being 
followed  by  five  hundred  barks.  At  the  same  time  the  land  army,  consist- 
ing, according  to  some  authors,  of  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  J  and  three 
thousand  horse,  was  seen  marching  forward  on  the  other  side  of  the  city. 
Imilcon  pitched  his  tent  in  the  very  temple  of  Jupiter  ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  army  encamped  at  twelve  furlongs,  or  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  from 
the  city.  Marching  up  to  it,  Imilcon  offered  battle  to  the  inhabitants, 
who  did  not  care  to  accept  the  challenge.  Imilcon,  satisfied  at  his  having 
extorted  from  the  Syracusans  this  confession  of  their  own  weakness  and 
his  own  superiority,  returned  to  his  camp,  not  doubting  but  he  should 
soon  be  master  of  the  city,  considering  it  already  as  a  certain  prey  which 

*  Diod.  1.  xiv.  p.  279— 295.  Justin.  1.  xix.  c.  9,  3.  t  Panormus. 

X  Some  authors  say  but  thirty  thousand  foot,  which  is  the  more  probable 
account,  as  the  fleet  which  blocked  up  the  town  by  sea  was  so  formidable, 
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could  DOt  possibly  escape  him.  For  thirty  days  together  be  laid  wasts 
the  neighbourhood  about  Syracuse,  and  ruined  the  whole  country.  H« 
possessed  himself  of  the  suburb  of  Arcadina,  and  plundered  the  temples 
of  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  To  fortify  his  camp  lie  beat  down  the  tombs 
which  stood  round  the  city ;  and,  among  others,  that  of  Gelon  and  his 
wife  Deraarata,  which  was  prodigiously  magnificent. 

But  these  successes  were  not  lasting.  All  the  splendour  of  this  anti- 
cipated triumph  vanished  in  a  moment,  and  taught  mankind,  says  the  his- 
torian,* that  the  proudest  mortal,  blasted  sooner  or  later  by  a  superior 
power,  shall  be  forced  to  confess  his  own  weakness.  Whilst  Imilcon, 
now  niastir  of  all  the  cities  of  Sicily,  expected  to  crown  his  conquests 
by  the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  a  contagious  distemper  seized  his  army, 
and  made  dreadful  havoc  in  it.  It  was  now  the  midst  of  summer,  and  the 
heat  that  y^ar  was  excessive.  The  infection  began  among  the  Africans, 
multitudes  of  whom  died,  without  any  possibility  of  their  being  relieved. 
At  first,  care  was  taken  to  inter  the  dead  ;  but  the  number  increasing 
daily,  and  the  infection  spreading  very  fast,  the  dead  lay  unburied,  and 
the  sick  could  have  no  assistance.  This  plague  was  attended  with  very 
uncommon  symptoms,  such  as  violent  dysenteries,  raging  fevers,  burning 
entrails,  acute  pains  in  every  part  of  the  body.  The  infected  were  even 
seized  with  madness  and  fury,  so  that  they  would  fall  upon  any  persons 
that  came  in  their  way,  and  tear  them  to  pieces. 

Dionysius  did  not  suffsr  to  escape  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for 
attacking  the  enemy.  Being  more  than  half  conquered  by  the  plague, 
they  made  but  a  feeble  resistance.  The  Carthaginian  ships  were  almost 
all  either  taken  or  burnt.  The  inhabitants  in  general  of  Syracuse,  old 
men,  women,  and  cliildren,  came  pouring  out  of  the  city  to  behold  an 
event  which  to  Ihem  appeared  miraculous.  With  hands  lifted  up  to 
heaven,  they  thanked  the  tutelar  gods  of  their  city,  for  having  avenged 
the  saiictity  of  the  temples  and  tombs,  which  had  been  so  brutally  vio- 
lated by  these  barbarians.  Night  coming  on,  both  parties  retired ;  when 
Imilcon,  taking  the  opportunity  of  this  short  suspension  of  hostilities, 
sent  to  Dionysius,  requesting  leave  to  carry  back  with  him  the  small 
remains  of  his  shattered  army,  with  an  offer  of  three  hundred  talents, t 
which  was  all  the  specie  he  had  then  left.  But  this  permission  could 
only  be  obtained  for  the  Carthaginians,  with  whom  Imilcon  stole  away 
iu  the  night,  and  left  the  rest  to  the  mercy  of  the  conqueror. 

Such  was  the  condition  in  which  this  Carthaginian  general,  who  a  few 
days  before  had  been  so  proud  and  haughty,  retired  from  Syracuse. 
Bitterly  bewailing  his  own  fate,  and  still  more  that  of  his  country,  he, 
with  the  most  insolent  fury,  accused  the  gods  as  the  sole  authors  of  hi» 
misfortunes.  '  The  enemy,'  continued  he,  '  may  indeed  rejoice  at  our 
inisery,  but  have  no  reason  to  glory  in  it.  We  return  victorious  over  the 
Syracusans,  and  are  defeated  by  the  plague  alone.'  His  greatest  subject 
of  grief,  and  that  which  most  keenly  distressed  him,  was  his  having  sur- 
vived so  many  gallant  soldiers,  Avho  had  died  in  arms.  '  But,'  added  he, 
'  the  sequel  shall  make  it  appear  whether  it  is  through  fear  of  death,  or 
from  the  desire  of  leading   back  to  their  native  country  the  miserable 

*  Diodorus.  t  About  61,800/.  English  money. 
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remains  of  my  fellow-citizen>.  that  I  have  survived  the  loss  of  so  many 
brave  comiades.'  And,  in  fact,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  which  he 
found  overwhelmed  with  grief  and  despair,  he  entered  his  house,  shut  his 
doors  against  the  citizens,  and  even  his  own  children  ;  and  then  gave 
himself  the  fatal  stroke,  incompliance  with  a  practice  to  which  the 
heathens  falsely  gave  the  name  of  courage,  though  it  was,  in  reality,  no 
other  than  a  cowardly  despair. 

But  the  calamities  of  tliis  unhappy  city  did  not  stop  here  ;  for  the  Afri- 
cans, who  had  ever  borne  an  implacable  hatred  to  the  Carthaginians,  but 
were  now  exasperated  to  fury,  because  their  countrymen  had  been  left 
behind,  and  exposed  to  the  murdering  sword  of  the  Syracusans,  assemble 
in  the  most  frantic  manner,  sound  the  alarm,  take  up  arms,  and,  after 
seizing  upon  Tunis,  march  directly  to  Carthage,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  men.  The  citizens  now  gave  themselves  up 
for  lost.  This  new  incident  was  considered  by  them  as  the  sad  effect  of 
the  wrath  of  tiie  gods,  which  pursued  the  guilty  wretches  even  to  Car- 
thage. As  its  inhabitants,  especially  in  all  public  calamities,  carried 
their  superstition  to  the  greatest  excess,  their  first  care  was  to  appease 
the  otfended  gods.  Ceres  and  Proserpine  were  deities  who.  till  that 
time,  had  never  been  heard  of  in  Africa.  But  now,  to  atone  for  the  out- 
rage which  had  been  done  them  in  the  plundering  of  their  temples,  magni- 
ficent statues  were  erected  to  their  honour  ;  priests  were  selected  from 
among  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  city  ;  sacrifices  and  victims, 
according  to  the  Greeli  ritual  (if  I  may  use  that  expression),  were  offered 
up  to  them  ;  in  a  word,  nothing  was  omitted  which  could  be  thought 
conducive  in  any  manner  to  appease  and  propitiate  the  angry  goddesses. 
After  this,  the  defence  of  the  city  was  the  next  object  of  their  care. 
Happily  for  the  Carthaginians,  this  numerous  army  had  no  leader,  but 
was  like  a  body  uninformed  wTth  a  soul;  no  provisions  nor  military 
engines  ;  no  discipline  nor  subordination  was  seen  among  them :  every 
man  setting  himself  up  for  a  general,  or  claiming  an  independence  on  the 
rest.  Divisions,  therefore,  arising  in  this  rabble  of  an  army,  and  the 
famine  increasing  daily,  the  individuals  of  it  withdrew  to  their  respective 
homes,  and  delivered  Carthage  from  a  dreadful  alarm. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  discouraged  by  their  late  disaster,  but 
continued  their  enterprises  on  Sicily.  Mago,  their  general,  and  one  of 
the  Suffete-s,  lost  a  great  battle,  in  which  he  was  slain.  The  Carthagi- 
nian chiefs  demanded  a  peace,  which  was  granted,  on  condition  of  their 
evacuating  all  Sicily,  and  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  war.  They 
pretended  to  accept  the  terms;  but  representing  that  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  deliver  up  the  cities  without  first  obtaining  an  order  froin  their 
republic,  they  obtained  ^o  long  a  truce  as  gave  (hem  time  sufficient  for 
sending  to  Carthage.  They  took  advantage  of  this  interval  to  raise  and 
discipline  new  troops,  over  which  IVIago,  son  of  iiira  who  had  been  lately- 
killed,  was  appointed  general.  He  was  very  young,  but  of  great  abilities 
and  reputation.  As  soon  as  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  at  the  expiration  of  the 
l:ruce,  he  gave  Dionysius  battle:  in  wiiich  I.eptines,*  one  of  tiie  generals 

*  This  Leptincs  was  brother  to  Uionysius. 
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of  the  latter,  was  killed,  and  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  Syracusans 
left  dead  in  the  field.  By  this  victory  the  Cartlia^inians  obtained  an 
honourable  peace,  which  left  tliem  in  the  possession  of  all  they  had  in 
Sicily,  with  even  the  addition  of  some  strong  holds  ;  besides  a  thousand 
talents,*  which  were  paid  to  them  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of 
the  war. 

About  this  timet  a  law  was  enacted  at  Carthage,  by  which  its  inhabi- 
tants were  forbid  to  learn  to  write  or  speak  the  Greek  language  ;  in 
order  to  deprive  them  of  tlie  means  of  corresponding  with  the  enemy, 
either  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing.  This  was  occasioned  by  the 
treachery  of  a  Carthaginian,  who  had  written  in  Greek  to  Dionysius,  to 
give  him  advice  oftlie  departure  of  the  army  from  Carthage. 

Carthage  had,  soon  after, J  another  calamity  to  struggle  with.  The 
plague  spread  in  the  city,  and  made  terrible  havoc.  Panic  terrors,  and 
violent  fits  of  frenzy,  seized  on  a  sudden  the  unhappy  sufferers;  who 
sallying,  sword  in  hand,  out  of  their  houses,  as  if  the  enemy  had  taken 
the  city,  killed  or  wounded  all  who  came  in  their  way.  The  Africans 
and  Sardinians  woidd  very  willingly  have  taken  this  opportunity  to 
shake  off  a  yoke  which  was  so  hateful  to  them  ;  but  both  were  subjected 
and  reduced  to  their  allegiance.  Dionysius  formed  at  this  time  an  enter- 
prise, in  Sicily,  with  the  same  views,  which  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
He  died  §  some  time  after,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of  the  same 
name. 

We  hare  already  taken  notice  of  the  4ir8t  treaty  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians concluded  with  the  Romans.  There  was  another,  which,  according 
to  Orosius,  was  concluded  in  the  402d  year  of  the  foundation  of  Rome, 
and  consequently  about  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  This  second 
treaty  was  very  near  the  same  with  the  first,  except  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Tyre  and  Utica  were  expressly  comprehended  in  it,  and  joined 
with  the  Carthaginians. 

After  the  death  of  th  elder  Dionysius,l|  [A.  M.  3656.  A.  Carth.  458. 
A.  Rom.  400.  Ant.  J.  C.  348.]  Syracuse  was  involved  in  great  troubles. 
Dionysius,  the  younger,  who  had  been  expelled,  restored  himself  by 
force  of  arms,  and  exercised  great  cruelties  there.  One  part  of  the  citi- 
zens implored  the  aid  of  Icetes,  tyrant  of  the  Leontines,  and  by  descent 
a  Syracusan.     This  seemed  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  the  Car- 

♦  About  206,000/.         t  Justin.  1.  xx.  c.  5.         |  Diod.  1.  xv.  p.  344. 

§  This  is  the  Dionysius  who  invited  Plato  to  his  court  ;  and  who, 
being  afterwards  offended  with  his  freedom,  sold  him  for  a  slave.  Some 
philosophers  came  from  Greece  to  Syracuse  in  order  to  redeem  their 
brother,  which  having  done,  they  sent  him  home  with  this  useful  lesson — 
that  philosophers  ought  very  rarely,  or  very  obligingly,  to  converse  with 
tyrants.  This  prince  had  learning,  and  affected  to  pass  for  a  poet;  but 
could  not  gain  that  name  at  the  Olympic  games,  whither  he  had  sent  his 
verses,  to  be  repeated  by  his  brother  Thearides.  It  had  been  happy  for 
Dionysius  had  the  Athenians  entertained  no  better  an  opinion  of  his 
poetry;  for,  on  their  pronouncing  him  victor,  when  his  poems  were 
repeated  in  their  city,  he  was  raised  to  such  a  transport  of  joy  and  intem- 
perance, that  both  together  killed  him  ;  and  thus,  perhaps,  was  verified 
the  prediction  of  the  oracle,  viz.  that  he  should  die  when  he  had  over- 
come his  betters. 

II  Diod.  1.  xvi.  p.  450—472.     Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  178.     Plut.  in  Timol. 
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thaglnians  to  seize  upon  all  Sicily,  and  accordingly  they  sent  a  mighty 
fleet  thither.  In  this  extremity,  such  of  the  Syracusans  as  loved  their 
country  best,  had  recourse  to  the  Corinthians,  who  had  often  assisted 
them  in  their  dangers  ;  and  were,  besides,  of  all  the  Grecian  nations,  the 
most  professed  enemies  of  tyrannj',  and  the  most  avowed  and  most  gene- 
rous assertors  of  liberty.  Accordingly,  the  Corinthians  sent  over  Timo- 
leon,  a  man  of  great  merit,  who  had  signalized  his  zeal  for  the  public 
welfare,  by  freeing  his  country  from  tyranny,  at  the  expense  of  his  own 
family.  He  set  sail  with  only  ten  ships,  and  arriving  at  Rhegium,  he 
eluded,  by  a  happy  stratagem,  the  vigilance  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  who 
having  been  informed  by  Icetes  of  his  voyage  and  design,  wanted  to 
intercept  him  in  his  passage  to  Sicily. 

Tiraoleon  had  scarce  above  a  thousand  soldiers  under  his  command  ; 
and  yet,  with  this  handful  of  men,  he  marched  boldly  to  the  relief  of 
Syracuse.  His  small  army  increased  in  proportion  as  he  advanced.  The 
Syracusans  were  now  in  a  desperate  condition  and  quite  hopeless.  They 
saw  the  Carthag  nians  masters  of  the  port ;  Icetes  of  the  city ;  and  Dio- 
nysius  of  the  citadel.  Happily,  on  Timoleon's  arrival,  Dionysius  having 
no  refuge  left,  put  the  citadel  into  his  hands,  with  all  tlie  forces,  arms, 
and  ammunition  into  It  ;  and  escaped,  by  his  assistance,  to  Corinth.* 
Timoleon  had,  by  his  emissaries,  artfully  represented  to  the  foreign  sol- 
diers, who  (by  that  error  in  the  constitution  of  Carthage  which  we  have 
before  taken  notice  of)  formed  the  principal  strength  of  Mago's  army, 
and  the  greatest  part  of  whom  were  Greeks  ;  that  it  was  astonishing  to 
see  Greeks  using  their  endeavours  to  make  barbarians  masters  of  Sicily, 
from  whence  they,  in  a  very  little  time,  would  ipass  over  into  Greece. 
For  could  they  imagine  that  ihe  Carthaginians  were  come  so  far  with  no 
other  view  than  to  establish  Icetes  tyrant  of  Syracuse  ?  Such  discourses 
being  spread  among  Mago's  soldiers,  gave  this  general  very  great  uneasi- 
ness ;  and,  as  he  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  retire,  he  was  glad  to  have 
it  believed  that  his  forces  were  going  to  betray  and  desert  him  ;  and 
upon  this,  he  sailed  with  his  fleet  out  of  the  harbour,  and  steered  for  Car- 
thage. Icetes,  after  his  departure,  could  not  hold  out  long  against  the 
Corinthians  ;  so  that  they  now  got  entire  possession  of  the  whole  city. 

Mago,  on  his  arrival  at  Carthage,  was  impeached ;  but  he  prevented 
the  execution  of  the  sentence  passed  upon  him  by  a  voluntary  death.  His 
body  was  hung  upon  a  gallows,  and  exposed  as  a  public  spectacle  to  the 
people.  New  forces  were  levied  at  Carthage, t  and  a  greater  and  more 
powerful  fleet  than  the  former  was  sent  to  Sicily.  It  consisted  of  two 
hundred   ships   of  war,  besides  a  thousand   transports;  and  the  army 

*  Here  he  preserved  some  resemblance  of  his  former  tyranny,  by  turn- 
ing schoolmaster  ;  and  exercising  a  discipline  over  boys,  when  he  could 
no  longer  tyrannize  over  men.  He  had  learning  and  was  once  a  scholar 
to  Plato,  whom  he  caused  to  come  again  into  Sicily,  notwithstanding  the 
unworthy  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  Dionysius's  father.  Philip, 
king  of  Macedon,  meeting  him  in  the  streets  of  Corinth,  and  asking  him 
how  he  came  to  lose  so  considerable  a  principality  as  had  been  left  him 
by  his  father,  he  answered,  that  his  father  had  indeed  left  him  the  inhe- 
ritance, but  not  the  fortune  which  preserved  both  himself  and  that. 
— However,  fortune  did  him  no  great  in.jiu y,  in  replacing  him  on  the 
dunghill,  from  which  she  had  raised  his  father.         t  Plut.  p.  21.S — 250. 
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ainouiited  lo  upwards  of  seventy  thousand  men.  They  landed  at  Lily- 
baeum,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal,  and  resolved  to 
attack  the  Corinthians  first.  Timoleon  did  not  wait  for,  but  marched 
out  to  meet  them.  But  such  was  the  consternation  of  Syracuse,  that,  of 
all  the  forces  which  were  in  that  city,  only  three  thousand  Syra- 
cusans  and  four  thousand  mercenaries  followed  him;  and  even  of  these 
latter  a  thousand  deserted  upon  the  march,  through  fear  of  the  danger 
they  were  going  to  encounter.  Timoleon,  however,  was  not  discouraged  : 
but  exhorting  the  remainder  of  his  forces  to  exert  thems'elves  coura- 
geously for  the  safety  and  liberties  of  their  allies,  he  led  them  against 
the  enemy,  whose  rendezvous  he  had  been  informed  was  on  the  banks  of 
the  little  river  Crimisus.  It  appeared  at  the  first  reflection  madness  to 
attack  an  army  so  numerous  as  that  of  the  enemy,  with  only  four  or  five 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse  ;  but  Timoleon,  who  knew  that 
bravery,  conducted  by  prudence,  is  superior  to  number,  relied  on  the 
courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  seemed  resolved  to  die  rather  than  yield, 
and  with  ardour  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  The  event  justi- 
fied his  views  and  hopes.  A  battle  was  fought ;  the  Carthaginians  were 
routed,  and  upwards  often  thousand  of  them  slain,  full  three  thousand  of 
whom  were  Carthaginian  citizens,  which  filled  their  city  with  mourning 
and  the  greatest  consternation.  Their  camp  was  taken,  and  with  it  im- 
mense riches,  and  a  great  number  of  prisoners. 

Timoleon,*  at  the  same  time  that  he  dispatched  the  news  of  this  vic- 
tory to  Corinth,  sent  thither  the  finest  arms  found  amongst  the  plunder. 
For  he  was  desirous  of  having  his  city  applauded  and  admired  by  all 
men,  when  they  should  see  that  Corinth  alone,  among  all  the  Grecian 
cities,  adorned  its  finest  temples,  not  with  the  spoils  of  Greece  and 
offerings  dyed  in  the  blood  of  its  citizens,  the  sight  of  which  could  tend 
only  to  preserve  the  sad  remembrance  of  their  losses,  but  with  those  of 
barbarians,  which,  by  fine  inscriptions,  displayed  at  once  the  courage 
and  religious  gratitude  of  those  who  had"  won  them.  For  these  inscrip- 
tions imported,  '  That  the  Corinthians,  and  Timoleon  their  general,  after 
having  freed  th^  Greeks,  settled  in  Sicily,  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke, 
had  hung  up  these  arms  in  their  temples,  as  an  eternal  acknowledgment 
of  the  favour  and  goodness  of  the  gods.' 

After  this,  Timoleon,  leaving  the  mercenary  troops  in  the  Carthaginian 
territories  to  waste  and  destroy  them,  returned  to  Syracuse.  On  his 
arrival  there,  he  banished  the  thousand  soldiers  who  had  deserted  him  ; 
and  took  no  other  revenge  than  the  commanding  them  to  leave  Syracuse 
before  sun-set. 

This  victory  gained  by  the  Corinthians  was  followed  by  the  capture 
of  a  great  many  cities,  which  obliged  the  Carthaginians  to  sue  for  peace. 

In  proportion  as  the  appearance  of  success  made  the  Carthaginians 
vigorously  exert  themselves  to  raise  powerful  armies  both  by  land  and 
sea,  and  prosperity  led  them  to  make  an  insolent  and  cruel  use  of  victory  ; 
so  their  courage  would  sink  in  unforeseen  adversities,  their  hopes  of  new 
resources  vanish,  and  their  grovelling  souls  condescend  to  ask  quarter  of 
the  most  inconsiderable  enemy,  and  without  sense  of  shame  accept  tlx- 

*  Plut.  p.  348—960. 
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hardest  and  most  mortifying  conditions.  Those-now  impose.!  were,  that 
they  should  possess  only  the  lands  lying:  beyond  the  river  Halycus  ;• 
that  they  should  give  all  the  natives  free  liberty  to  retire  to  Syracuse 
with  their  families  and  effects,  and  that  they  should  neither  rcontinue  in 
the  alliance,  nor  hold  any  correspondence  with  the  tyrants  of  that  city. 

About  this  time,  in  all  probability,  there  happened  at  Carthage  a 
memorable  incident,  related  by  Justin. t  Hanno,  one  of  its  most  power- 
ful citizens,  formed  a  design  of  seizing  upon  the  repiiblic,  by  destroying 
the  whole  senate.  He  chose,  for  the  execution  of  this  bloody  plan,  the 
day  on  which  his  daughter  was  to  be  married,  on  which  occasion  he 
designed  to  invite  the  senators  to  an  entertainment,  and  there  poison 
them  all.  The  conspiracy  was  discovered  ;  but  Hanno  had  such  influence 
that  the  government  did  not  dare  to  punish  so  execrable  a  crime  ;  the 
magistrates  contented  themselves  with  only  preventing  it,  by  an  order 
which  forbade,  in  general,  too  great  a  magnificence  at  weddings,  and 
limited  the  expense  on  those  occasions.  Hanno  seeing  his  stratagem 
defeated,  resolved  to  employ  open  force,  and  for  that  purpose  armed  all 
the  slaves.  However,  he  was  again  discovered  ;  and,  to  escape  punish- 
ment, retired,  with  twenty  thousand  slaves,  to  a  castle  that  was  very 
strongly  fortified  :  and  there  endeavoured,  but  without  success,  to  engage 
in  his  rebellion  the  Africans  and  tlie  ki  g  of  Mauritania.  He  afterwards 
was  taken  prisoner  and  carried  to  Carthage  ;  where,  after  being  whipped, 
his  eyes  were  put  out,  his  arms  and  thighs  broken,  he  was  put  to  death 
in  presence  of  tiio  people,  and  his  body,  all  torn  with  stripes,  was  hung 
on  a  gibbet.  His  children  and  all  his  relations,  though  tliey  had  not 
joined  in  his  guilt,  shared  in  his  punishment.  They  were  all  sentenced 
to  die,  in  order  that  not  a  single  person  of  his  family  might  be  left,  either 
to  imitate  his  crime  or  revenge  his  death.  Such  was  the  temper  of  the 
Carthaginians  ;  ever  severe  and  violent  in  their  punishments,  they  car- 
ried them  to  the  extremes  of  rigour,  and  made  them  extend  even  to  the 
innocent,  without  showing  the  least  regard  to  equity,  moderation,  or 
gratitude. 

I  come  now  to  tiie  wars  sustained  by  the  CarfhaginiansJ  [A.  M.  3685. 
A.  Garth.  527.  A.  Rom.  4-i*).  Ant.  J.  C.  31!).]  in  Africa  itself  as  well 
as  in  Sicily,  against  Agathodes,  wiiich  exercised  their  arms  duiing 
several  years. 

This   Agathocles  was  a  Sicilian  of  obscure  birth  and  low  fortune. § 

*  This  river  is  not  far  from  Agrigentum.  ll  is  called  Lycus  by  Dio- 
dorus  and  Plutarch,  but  this  is  thought  a  mistake. 

t  Justin.  1.  xxi.  e.  4-.  %  Diod.  L  xix.  p.  G51— 656— 710— 721— ?37— 
74^ — 7G0.     Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  1—6. 

§  He  was,  according  to  most  historians,  the  son  of  a  potter;  but  all 
allow  him  to  have  worked  at  tl\e  trade.  From  the  obscurity  of  his  birth 
and  condition,  Polybius  raises  an  argument  to  prove  his  capacity  and 
talents,  in  opposition  to  tiie  slanders  of  Timeeus.  But  hisgieatest  eulo- 
gium  was  tlie  praise  of  Scipio.  That  illustrious  Roman  being  asked 
who,  in  his  opinion,  were  tlie  most  prudent  in  the  conduct  of  iheir  affairs, 
and  most  judiciously  bold  in  the  execution  of  their  designs?  answered, 
Agathocles  and  Dionysiu.5. — Pulyb.  1.  xv.  p.  Iu03.  edit.  Gronov.  How- 
ever, let  his  capacity  have  been  ever  so  great,  it  was  exceeded  by  his 
cruelties. 
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Supportod  at  first  by  tba  forces  of  tbe  Cartbagialaaa,  he  had  iaradedthe 
sovereignty  of  Syracuse,  and  made  himself  tyrant  over  it.  In  the  infancy 
of  his  power,  the  Carthaginians  kept  him  within  bounds  ;  and  Ilamilcar, 
their  chief,  forced  him  to  agree  to  a  treaty,  which  restored  tranquillity 
to  Sicily.  Bnt  he  soon  infringed  the  articles  of  it,  and  declared  war 
against  the  Carthaginians  themselves  ;  who,  under  the  conduct  of  Hamil- 
car,  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  him,*  and  forced  him  to  shot  himself 
up  in  Syracuse.  The  Carthaginiaas  pursued  him  thither,  and  laid  Biega 
to  that  important  city,  the  capture  of  which  would  have  given  them 
possession  of  all  Sicily. 

Agathocles,  whose  forces  were  greatly  inferior  to  theirs,  and  who, 
moreover,  saw  himself  deserted  by  alibis  allies,  from  their  detestation  of 
his  horrid  cruelties,  meditated  a  design  of  so  daring,  and,  to  all  appear- 
ance, of  80  Impracticable  a  nature,  that  even  after  being  happily  carried 
Into  execution,  it  yet  appears  almost  incredible.  This  design  was  no 
less  than  to  make  Africa  the  seat  of  war,  and  to  besiege  Carthage,  at  a 
time  when  he  neither  could  defend  himself  in  Sicily,  nor  sustain  the  siege 
of  Syracuse.  His  profound  secrecy  in  the  execution  is  as  astonishing  as 
the  design  itself.  He  communicated  his  thoughts  on  this  affair  to  no  per- 
son whatsoever,  but  contented  himself  with  declaring,  that  he  had  found 
out  an  infallible  way  to  free  the  Syracusans  from  the  danger  that  sur- 
rounded them  ;  that  they  had  only  to  endure  with  patience,  for  a  short 
time,  the  inconvenience  of  a  siege  ;  but  that  those  who  could  not  bring 
themselves  to  this  resolution,  might  freely  depart  the  city.  Only  sixteen 
hundred  persons  quitted  it.  He  left  his  brother  Antander  there,  with 
forces  and  provisions  sufficient  for  him  to  make  a  stout  defence.  He  set 
at  liberty  all  slaves  who  were  of  age  to  bear  arms,  and,  after  obliging 
them  to  take  an  oath,  joined  them  to  his  forces.  He  carried  with  him 
only  fifty  talentst  to  supply  his  present  wants,  well  assured  that  he  should 
find  in  the  enemy's  country  whatever  was  necessary  to  his  subsistence. 
He  therefore  set  sail  with  two  of  his  sons,  Archagathus  and  Heraclides, 
without  letting  any  one  person  know  whither  he  intended  to  direct  his 
course.  All  who  were  on  board  his  fleet  believed  that  they  were  to  be 
conducted  either  to  Italy  or  Sardinia,  in  order  to  plunder  those  countries, 
or  to  lay  waste  those  coasts  of  Sicily  which  belonged  to  the  enemy.  The 
Carthaginians,  surprised  at  so  unexpected  a  departure,  endeavoured 
to  prevent  it ;  but  Agathocles  eluded  their  pursuit,  and  made  to  the 
main  ocean. 

He  did  not  discover  his  design  till  he  had  landed  in  Africa.  There, 
assembling  his  troops,  he  told  them,  in  a  few  words,  the  motives  which 
had  prompted  him  to  this  expedition.  He  represented  that  the  only  way 
to  free  their  country  was  to  carry  war  into  the  territories  of  their  ene- 
mies :  thai  he  led  them  who  were  inured  to  war,  and  of  intrepid  disposi- 
tions, against  a  parcel  of  enemies  who  were  softened  and  enervated  by 
ease  and  luxury  :  that  the  natives  of  the  country,  oppressed  with  the 
yoke  of  a  servitude  equally  cruel  and  ignominious,  would  run  in  crowds 
to  join  them  on  the  first  news  of  their  arrival :  that  the  boldness  of  their 

*  The  battle  was  fought  n'eathe  river  and  city  of  Himera. 
t  Fifty  thousand  French  c  owns,  or  11,250/.  sterling. 
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attempt  would  alone  disooncert  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  no  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  an  enemy  at  their  gates  :  in  short  that  no  enterprise  could 
possibly  be  more  advantageous  or  honourable  than  this  ;  since  the  whole 
wealth  of  Carthage  would  become  the  prey  of  the  victors,  whose  courage 
would  be  praised  and  admired  by  latest  posterity.  The  soldiers  fancied 
themselves  already  masters  of  Carthage,  and  received  his  speech  with 
applauses  and  acclamations.  One  circumstance  alone  gave  them  uneasi- 
ness, and  that  was  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happened  just  as  they 
were  setting  sail.  In  these  ages,  even  the  most  uncivilized  nations  un- 
derstood very  little  the  reason  of  these  extraordinary  phaenoraena  of 
nature  ;  and  used  to  draw  from  them  (by  their  soothsayers)  superstitious 
and  arbitrary  conjectures,  which  frequently  would  either  suspend  or 
hasten  the  more  important  enterprises.  However,  Agathocles  revived 
the  drooping  courage  of  his  soldiers,  by  assuring  them  that  these  eclipses 
always  foretold  some  instant  change  ;  that,  therefore,  good  fortune  was 
taking  its  leave  of  Carthage,  and  coming  over  to  them. 

Finding  his  soldiers  in  the  good  disposition  he  wished  them,  he  exe- 
cuted, almost  at  the  same  time,  a  second  enterprise,  which  was  even 
more  daring  and  hazardous  than  his  first,  of  carrying  them  over  into 
Africa ;  and  this  was  the  burning  every  ship  in  his  fleet.  Many  reasons 
determined  him  to  so  desperate  an  action.  He  had  not  one  good  harbour 
in  Africa  where  his  ships  could  lie  in  safety.  As  the  Carthaginians  were 
masters  of  the  sea,  they  would  not  have  failed  to  jiossess  themselves  im- 
mediately of  his  fleet,  which  was  incapable  of  making  the  least  resistance. 
In  case  he  had  left  as  many  hands  as  were  necessary  to  defend  it,  he 
would  have  weakened  his  army  (which  was  inconsiderable  at  the  best), 
and  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  gain  any  advantage  for  this  unexpected 
diversion,  the  success  of  which  depended  entirely  on  the  swiftness  and 
vigour  of  the  execution.  Lastly,  he  was  desirous  of  putting  his  soldiers 
under  a  necessity  of  conquering,  by  leaving  them  no  other  refuge  than 
victory.  Much  courage  was  necessary  to  adopt  such  a  resolution.  He 
had  already  prepared  all  his  of&cers,  who  were  entirely  devoted  to  his 
service,  and  received  every  impression  he  gave  them.  He  then  came 
suddenly  into  the  assembly  with  a  crown  upon  his  head,  dressed  in  a 
magnificent  habit,  and  with  the  air  and  behaviour  of  a  man  who  was 
going  to  perform  some  religious  ceremony,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
assembly  :  "  When  we,"  says  he,  "  left  Syracuse,  and  were  warmly  pur- 
sued by  the  enemy :  in  this  fatal  necessity  I  addressed  myself  to  Ceres 
and  Proserpine,  the  tutelar  divinities  of  Sicily  ;  and  promised,  that  if 
they  would  free  us  from  this  imminent  danger,  I  would  burn  all  our  ships 
in  their  honour,  at  our  first  landing  here.  Aid  me  therefore,  O  soldiers, 
to  discharge  my  vow  ;  for  the  goddesses  can  easily  make  us  amends  for 
this  sacrifice."  At  the  same  time,  taking  a  flambeau  in  his  hand,  he 
hastily  led  the  way  on  board  his  own  ship,  and  set  it  on  fire.  All  the 
ofiBcers  did  the  like,  and  were  cheerfully  followed  by  the  soldiers.  The 
trumpets  sounded  from  every  quarter,  and  the  whole  army  echoed  with 
joyful  shouts  and  acclamations.  The  fleet  was  soon  consumed.  The  sol- 
diers had  not  been  allowed  time  to  reflect  on  the  proposal  made  to  them. 
They  all  had  been  hurried  on  by  a  blind  and  impetuous  ardour  ;  but  when 
they  had  a  little  recovered  their  reason,  and  surveying  in  their  minds  the 
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vast  fxlunl  of  ocean  wliicli  separated  them  from  tlieir  own  country,  saw 
themselves  in  that  of  ih.t  enpmy Without  the  least  resource,  or  any  means 
of  escaping  out  of  it ;  a  sad  and  melancholy  silence  succeeded  the  trans- 
port  of  joy  and  acclamations  whicii,  but  a  moment  before,  had  been  so 
general  in  the  army. 

Here  again  Agathoclcs  left  no  time  for  reflection.  He  marched  his 
army  towards  a  place  called  the  Great  City,  which  was  part  of  the 
domain  of  Carthage.  The  country  through  which  they  marched  to  this 
place,  afforded  the  most  delicious  and  agreeable  prospf  el  in  the  world. 
On  either  side  were  seen  large  meads  watered  by  beautiful  streams,  and 
covered  with  innumerable  flocks  of  all  kinds  of  cattle ;  country-seats 
built  with  extraordinary  magnificence  ;  delightful  avenues  planted  with 
olive  and  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees;  gardens  of  a  prodigious  extent,  and 
kept  with  a  care  and  elegance  which  delighted  the  eye.  This  prospect 
reanimated  the  soldiers.  They  marched  full  of  courage  to  the  Great 
City,  which  they  took,  sword  in  hand,  and  enriched  themselves  with  the 
plunder  of  it,  which  was  entirely  abandoned  to  them.  Tunis  made  as 
little  resistance  ;  and  this  place  was  not  far  distant  from  Carthage. 

The  Carthaginians  were  in  prodigious  alarm,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  enemy  was  in  the  country,  advancing  by  hasty  marches.  This  arri- 
val of  Agathocles  made  the  Carthaginians  conclude,  that  their  army 
before  Syracuse  had  been  defeated,  and  their  fleet  lost.  The  people  ran 
in  disorder  to  the  great  square  of  the  city,  whilst  the  senate  assembled 
in  haste  and  in  a  tumultuous  manner.  Immediately  tliey  deliberated  on 
the  means  for  preserving  the  city.  They  had  no  array  in  readiness  to 
oppose  the  enemy ;  and  their  imminent  danger  did  not  permit  them  to 
await  the  arrival  of  those  forces  which  might  be  raised  in  the  country 
and  among  the  allies.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  after  several  different 
opinions  had  been  heard,  to  arm  the  citizens.  The  number  of  the  forces 
thus  levied,  amounted  to  forty  thousand  foot,  a  thousand  horse,  and  two 
thousand  armed  chariots.  Hanno  and  Bomilcar,  though  divided  betwixt 
themselves  by  some  family  quarrels,  were  however  joined  in  the  com- 
mand of  these  troops.  They  marched  immediately  to  meet  the  enemy  •, 
and,  on  sight  of  them,  drew  up  their  forces  in  order  of  battle.  Agatho. 
cles  had,  at  most,  but  thirteen  or  fourteen  thousand  men.*  The  signal 
was  given,  and  an  obstinate  fight  ensued.  Hanno,  with  his  sacred  cohort 
(the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  forces),  long  sustained  the  fury  of  tlie 
Greeks,  and  sometimes  even  broke  their  ranks;  but  at  last,  overwhelmed 
with  a  shower  of  siones,  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  fell  dead  on  the 
field.  Bomilcar  might  have  changed  the  face  of  things  ;  but  he  had  pri- 
vate and  personal  reasons  not  to  obtain  a  victory  for  his  country.  He 
therefore  thought  proper  to  retire  with  the  forces  under  his  command, 
and  was  followed  by  the  v/hole  army,  which,  by  that  means,  was  forced 
to  leave  the  field  to  Agathocles.      After  pursuing  the  enemy  some  time, 

*  Agathocles  wanting  arms  for  many  of  his  soldiers,  provided  thein 
wilh  such  as  were  counterfeit,  which  looked  well  at  a  distance.  And 
perceiving  the  discouragement  his  forces  were  under  on  sight  of  the 
enemy's  horse,  he  let  fly  a  groat  many  owls  (privately  procured  for  that 
purpose),  which  liis  soldiers  interpreted  as  an  omen  and  assurance  of 
vietory.     Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  7Jl. 
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he  returned,  and  plundered  tlie  Carthaginian  camp.  Twenty  thousand 
pair  of  manacles  were  found  in  it,  with  which  the  Carthaginians  had  fur- 
nished themselves,  in  the  firm  persuasion  of  their  taking  many  prisoners . 
The  result  of  this  victory  was  the  capture  of  a  great  number  of  strong 
holds,  and  the  defection  of  many  of  the  natives  of  the  coimtry,  who 
joined  the  victor. 

This  descent  of  Agathocles  into  Africa,*  doubtless  gave  birth  to 
Scipio's  design  of  making  a  like  attempt  upon  the  same  republic,  and 
from  the  same  place.  Wherefore,  in  his  answer  to  Fabius,  who  ascribed 
to  temerity  his  design  of  making  Africa  the  seat  of  the  war,  he  forgot 
not  to  mention  the  example  of  Agathocles,  as  an  instance  in  favour  of  his 
enterprise;  and  to  show,  that  frequently  there  is  no  other  way  to  get  rid 
of  an  enemy  who  presses  too  closely  upon  us,  than  by  carrying  the  war 
into  his  own  country  ;  and  that  men  are  much  more  courageous  when  they 
act  upon  the  offensive,  than  when  they  stand  only  upon  the  defensive. 

While  the  Carthaginians  were  thus  warmly  attacked  by  their  enemies, + 
ambassadors  arrived  to  them  from  Tyre.  They  came  to  implore  their 
succour  against  Alexander  the  Great,  who  was  upon  the  point  of  taking 
their  city,  which  he  had  long  besieged.  The  extremity  to  which  their 
countrymen  (for  so  they  called  them)  were  reduced,  touched  the  Cartha- 
ginians as  sensibly  as  their  own  danger.  Though  they  were  unable  to 
relieve,  they  at  least  thought  it  their  duty  to  comfort  them  ;  and  deputed 
thirty  of  their  principal  citizens,  to  express  their  grief  that  they  could 
not  spare  them  any  troops,  because  of  the  present  melancholy  situation 
of  their  own  affairs.  The  Tyrians,  though  disappointed  of  the  only  hope 
they  had  left,  did  not  however  despond ;  they  committed  their  wives, 
children, J  and  old  men,  to  the  care  of  these  deputies  ;  and  thus,  being 
delivered  from  all  inquietude,  with  regard  to  persons  who  were  dearer  to 
them  than  any  thing  in  the  world,t]ieythought  alone  of  making  a  resolute 
defence,  prepared  for  the  worst  that  might  happen.  Carthage  received 
this  affiicted  company  with  all  possible  marks  of  amity,  and  paid  to 
guests  who  were  so  dear  and  worthy  of  compassion,  all  the  services 
which  they  could  have  expected  from  the  most  affectionate  and  tender 
parents. 

Quintus  Curtius  places  this  embassy  from  Tyre  to  the  Carthaginians 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Syracusans  were  ravaging  Africa,  and  had 
advanced  to  the  very  gates  of  Carthage.  But  the  expedition  of  Agatho- 
cles against  Africa  cannot  agree  in  time  with  the  siege  of  Tyre,  which 
was  more  than  twenty  before  it. 

At  the  same  time,  Carthage  was  solicitous  how  to  extricate  itself  from 
the  difficulties  with  which  it  was  surrounded.  The  present  unhappy 
stale  of  the  republic  was  considered  as  the  effect  of  the  wrath  of  the 
gods  :  and  it  was  acknowledged  to  be  justly  deserved,  particularly  with 
regard  to  two  deities,  towards  whom  the  Carthaginians  had  been  remiss 
in  the  discharge  of  certain  duties  prescribed  by  their  religion,  and  which 
had  once  been  observed  with  great  exactness.  It  was  a  custom  (coeval 
with  the  city  itself)  at  Carthage,  to  send  annually  to  Tyre  (the  mother 

♦  Liv.  1.  xxviii.  n.  43.  t  Diod.  1.  xvii.  p.  oil).  Quint.  Curt.  1.  iv. 
c.  3.  J  Tojj'  TfKvuv  /col  yvvai  kwv  fifpos  some  of  their  wives  and  children. 
Diod.  I.  xvii.  519. 
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city)  the  leath  of  all  tlu;  revenues  of  the  republic,  ac  au  offering  to  Her- 
cules, the  patron  and  protector  of  both  cities.  The  domain,  and  con- 
sequently the  revenues  of  Carthage,  having  increased  considerably,  the 
portion,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  god,  had  been  lessened  ;  and  tliey  were 
far  from  remitting  the  whole  tenth  to  him.  They  were  seized  with  a 
scruple  on  this  point :  they  made  an  open  and  public  confession  of  their 
insincerity  and  sacrilegious  avarice  ;  and,  to  expiate  their  guilt,  tliey  sent 
to  Tyre  a  great  number  of  presents,  and  small  shrines  of  their  deities  all 
of  gold,  which  amounted  to  a  prodigious  value. 

Another  violation  of  religion,  which  to  their  inhuman  superstition 
seemed  as  flagrant  as  the  former,  gave  them  no  less  uneasiness.  An- 
ciently, children  of  the  best  families  in  Carthage  used  to  be  sacrificed  to 
Saturn.  They  now  reproached  themselves  with  having  failed  to  pay  to 
the  god  the  honours  which  they  thought  were  due  to  him  ;  and  witii 
having  used  fraud  and  dishonest  dealings  towards  him,  by  having 
substituted,  in  their  sacrifices,  children  of  slaves  or  beggars,  bought  for 
that  purpose,  in  the  room  of  those  nobly  bom.  To  expiate  the  guilt  of 
so  horrid  an  impiety,  a  sacrifice  was  made  to  this  blood-thirsty  god,  of 
two  hundred  children  of  the  first  rank  ;  and  upwards  of  three  hundred 
persons,  through  a  sense  of  this  terrible  neglect,  offered  themselves 
voluntarily  as  victims,  to  pacify,  by  the  effusion  of  their  blood,  the 
wrath  of  the  gods. 

After  these  expiations,  expresses  were  dispatched  to  Hamilcar  in  Sicily, 
with  the  news  of  what  liad  happened  in  Africa,  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
request  immediate  succours.  He  commanded  the  (h'puties  to  observe  the 
strictest  silence  on  the  subject  of  the  victory  of  Agatiiocles;  and  spread 
a  contrary  report,  that  he  had  been  entirely  defeated,  his  forces  all  cut 
off,  and  his  whole  fleet  taken  by  the  Carthaginians  ;  and,  in  confirmation 
of  this  report,  he  showed  the  irons  of  the  vessels  pretended  to  be  taken, 
which  had  been  carefully  sent  to  him.  The  truth  of  this  report  was  not 
at  all  doubted  in  Syracuse  ;  the  majority  were  for  capitulating  ;*  when 
a  galley  of  thirty  oars,  built  in  haste  by  Agathoclcs,  arrived  in  the  port ; 
and  through  great  difficulties  and  dangers  forced  its  way  to  the  besieged. 
The  news  of  Agathocles's  victory  immediately  flew  through  the  city, 
and  restored  alacrity  and  resolution  to  the  inhabitants.  Hamilcar  made 
a  last  effort  to  storm  the  city,  but  was  beaten  off  with  loss.  He  then 
raised  the  siege,  and  sent  five  thousand  men  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed 
country.  Some  time  after,+  having  resumed  the  siege,  and  hoping  to 
surprise  the  Syracusans  by  attacking  them  in  the  night,  his  design  was 
discovered:  and  falling  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands,  he  was  put  to 
death  with  the  most  exquisite  tortures.^     Hamilcar's  head  was  sent  im- 

*  And  the  most  forward  of  all  the  rest  was  Antandor.  the  brother  of 
Agathoclcs,  left  commander  in  his  absence  ;  who  was  so  terrified  with 
the  report,  that  he  was  eager  for  having  the  city  surrendered  ;  and  ex- 
pelled out  of  it  eight  thousand  inhabitants  who  were  of  a  .contrary 
opinion. 

t  Diod.  p.  767—769. 

X  lie  was  cruelly  tortured  till  he  died,  and  so  met  with  the  fate  which 
his  follnw-citizons,  offended  at  his  conduct  in  Sicily,  had  probably  al- 
lotted for  liim  at  home.  He  was  too  formidable  to  he  altacked  at  the 
head  of  his  army  ;  and  therefore  the  votes  of  the  senate  (whatever  they 
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mediately  to  Agathocles,  who,  advancing  to  the  entiiay's  camp,  threw  it 
into  a  general  consternation,  by  displaying  to  them  the  head  of  this 
general,  which  manifested  the  melancholy  situation  of  the  affairs  in  Sicily. 

To  these  foreign  enemies  was  joined  a  domestic  one,*  which  was  more 
to  be  feared,  as  being  more  dangerous  than  the  others ;  this  was  Borail- 
car  their  general,  who  was  then  in  possession  of  the  first  port  in  Carthage. 
He  had  long  meditated  the  establishment  of  himself  as  tyrant  at  Carthage, 
and  attaining  the  sovereign  authority  there ;  and  imagined  that  the 
present  troubles  offered  him  the  wished-for  opportunity.  He  therefore 
entered  the  city,  and  being  seconded  by  a  small  number  of  citizens,  who 
were  the  accomplices  of  his  rebellion,  and  a  body  of  foreign  soldiers,  he 
proclaimed  himself  tyrant ;  and  showed  himself  literally  such,  by  cutting 
the  throats  of  all  the  citizens  whom  he  met  with  in  the  streets.  A  tumult 
arising  immediately  in  the  city,  it  was  at  first  thought  that  the  enemy  had 
taken  it  by  some  treachery  ;  but  when  it  was  known  that  Bomilcar  caused 
all  this  disturbance,  the  young  men  took  up  arms  to  repel  the  tyrant,  and 
from  the  tops  of  the  houses  discharged  whole  volleys  of  darts  and  stones 
upon  the  heads  of  his  soldiers.  When  he  saw  an  army  marching  in  order 
against  him,  he  retired  with  his  troops  to  an  eminence,  with  design  to 
make  a  vigorous  defence,  and  to  sell  his  life  as  dear  as  possible.  To 
spare  the  blood  of  the  citizens,  a  general  pardon  was  proclaimed  for  all 
without  exception  who  would  lay  down  their  arms.  They  surrendered 
upon  this  proclamation,  and  all  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  it,  Bomilcar  their 
chief  excepted :  for  the  Carthaginians,  without  regarding  their  oath, 
condemned  him  to  death,  and  fastened  him  to  a  cross,  where  he  suffered  the 
most  exquisite  torments.  From  the  cross,  as  from  a  rostrum,  he  harangued 
the  people  ;  and  thought  himself  justly  entitled  to  reproach  them  for 
their  injustice,  their  ingratitude,  and  perfidy,  which  he  did  by  enumerating 
many  illustrious  generals,  whose  services  they  had  rewarded  with  an 
ignominious  death.  He  expired  on  the  cross  whilst  uttering  these  re- 
proaches.t 

Agathocles  had  won  over  to  his  interest  a  powerful  king  of  Cyrene.J 
named  Ophelias,  whose  ambition  he  had  flattered  with  the  most  splendid 
hopes,  by  leading  him  to  understand,  that  contenting  himself  with  Sicily, 
he  would  leave  to  Ophelias  the  empire  of  Africa.  But,  as  Agathocles 
did  not  scruple  to  commit  the  most  horrid  crimes  when  he  thought  them 
conducive  to  his  interest,  the  credulous  prince  had  no  sooner  put  himself 
and  his  army  in  his  power,  than,  by  the  blackest  perfidy,  he  caused  him 
to  be  murdered,  in  order  that  Ophellas's  army  might  be  entirely  at  his 
devotion.     Many  nations  were  now  joined  in  alliance  with  Agathocles, 

were)  being,  according  to  custom,  cast  into  a  vessel,  it  was  immediately 
closed,  with  an  order  not  to  uncover  it,  till  he  was  returned,  and  had 
thrown  up  his  commission.     Justin.  1.  xxii.  c.  3. 

*  Diod.p.  779— 781.     Justin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7. 

t  It  would  seem  incredible  that  any  man  could  so  far  triumph  over 
the  pains  of  the  cross,  as  to  talk  with  any  coherence  in  his  discourse  ; 
had  not  Seneca  assured  us,  that  some  have  so  far  despised  and  insulted 
its  tortures,  that  they  spit  contemptuously  upon  the  spectators.  '  Qui- 
dam  ex  patibulo  suos  spectatores  conspuerunt.'     De  vita  beata,  c.  19. 

t  Diod.  p.  771—779—791—802.    Justin.  1.  xxii.  c.  7,  8. 
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and  several  strong-holds  were  garrisoned  bj  liii  forces.  As  lin  now 
saw  t)ie  affairs  of  Africa  in  a  tlourisliing  condition,  he  tliouglit  it  proper 
to  look  after  those  of  Sicily  ;  accordingly  he  sailed  back  thither,  havini^ 
left  the  command  of  his  army  to  his  son  Archagathus.  His  renown,  and 
the  report  of  his  victories,  flew  before  him.  On  the  news  of  his  arrival 
in  Sicily,  many  towns  revolted  to  him  ;  but  bad  news  soon  recalled  him 
to  Africa.  His  absence  had  quite  changed  the  face  of  things  ;  and  all 
bis  endeavours  were  incapable  of  restoring  them  to  their  former  condi- 
tion. All  his  strong  holds  had  surrendered  to  the  enemy  ;  the  Africans 
had  deserted  him  ;  some  of  his  troops  were  lost,  and  the  remainder  were 
unable  to  make  head  against  the  Carthaginians ;  he  had  no  way  to 
transport  them  into  Sicily,  r.s  he  was  destitute  of  ships,  and  the  enemy 
were  masters  at  sea  :  he  could  not  hope  for  either  peace  or  treaty  with 
the  barbarians,  since  he  had  insulted  them  in  so  outrageous  a  manner,  by 
his  being  the  first  who  had  dared  to  make  a  descent  in  their  country.  In 
this  extremity,  he  tliought  only  of  providing  for  his  own  safety.  After 
many  adventures,  this  base  deserter  of  his  army,  and  perfidious  betrayer 
of  his  own  children,  who  were  left  by  him  to  the  wild  fury  of  his  disap- 
pointed soldiers,  stole  away  from  the  dangers  which  threatened  him,  and 
arrived  at  Syracuse  with  very  few  followers.  His  soldiers  seeing  them- 
selves thus  betrayed,  murdered  his  sons,  and  surrendered  to  the  enemy. 
Himself  died  miserably  soon  after,  and  ended,  by  a  cruel  death,*  a  life 
that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blackest  crimes. 

In  this  period  may  be  placed  another  incident  related  by  Justin. +  The 
fame  of  Alexander's  concjuests  made  the  Carthaginians  fear  that  he 
miglit  think  of  turning  his  arms  towards  Africa.  The  disastrous  fate  of 
Tyre,  whence  they  drew  their  origin,  and  which  he  had  so  lately  de- 
stroyed ;  the  building  of  Alexandria  upon  the  confines  of  Africa  and 
Egypt,  as  if  he  intended  it  as  a  rival  city  to  Cartilage  ;  the  uninterrupted 
successes  of  that  prince,  whose  ambition  and  good  fortune  were  bound- 
less ;  all  this  justly  alarmed  the  Carthaginians.  To  sound  his  inclina- 
tions, Hamilcar,  surnamed  Rhodanus,  pretending  to  have  been  driven 
from  his  country  by  the  cabals  of  his  enemies,  went  over  to  the  camp  of 
Alexander,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  Parmenio,  and  offered  him  his 
services.  The  king  received  him  graciously,  and  had  several  confer- 
ences with  him.  Hamilcar  did  not  fail  to  transmit  to  his  country  what- 
ever discoveries  he  made  from  time  to  time  of  Alexander's  designs. 
Nevertheless,  on  his  return  to  Carthage,  after  Alexander's  death,  he  was 
considered  as  a  betrayer  of  his  country  to  that  prince  :  and  accordingly 
was  put  to  death,  by  a  sentence  which  displayed  equally  the  ingratitude 
and  cruelty  of  his  countrymen. 

•  He  was  poisoned  by  one  Msenon,  whom  he  had  unnaturally  abused. 
His  teeth  were  putrefied  by  the  violence  of  the  poison,  and  his  body  tor- 
tured all  over  with  the  most  racking  pains.  IMicnon  was  excited  to  ihi-. 
deed  by  Archagathus,  grandson  of  Agathocles,  whom  1  e  designed  to 
defeat  of  the  succession,  in  favour  of  his  other  son  Agathocles.  Before 
his  death  he  restored  the  democracy  to  the  people.  It  is  observable, 
that  Justin  (or  rather  Trogiis)  ami  Diodorus  disagree  in  all  the  materia) 
part  of  this  tyrant's  history. 

t  Justin,  lib.  xxi.  cap.  6. 
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1  am  now  to  speak  of  the  wars  of  the  Carthaginians*  in  Sicily,  [A.  M. 
3727.  A.  Carth.  569.  A.  Rom.  471.  Ant.  J.C.  277.]  in  the  time  of  Pyrrlius, 
king  of  Epirus.  The  Romans,  to  whom  the  designs  of  that  ambitions 
prince  were  not  unknown,  in  order  to  strengthen  themselves  against  any 
attempts  he  might  make  upon  Italy,  had  renewed  their  treaties  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who,  on  their  side,  were  no  less  afraid  of  his  crossing 
into  Sicily.  To  the  articles  of  the  preceding  treaties,  there  was  added 
an  engagement  of  mutual  assistance,  in  case  either  of  the  contracting 
powers  should  be  attacked  by  Pyrrhus. 

The  foresight  of  the  Romans  was  well  founded  :t  Pyrrhus  turned  his 
arms  against  Italy,  and  gained  many  victories.  The  Carthaginians,  in 
consequence  of  the  last  treaty,  thought  themselves  obliged  to  assist  the 
Romans  ;  and  accordingly  sent  them  a  fleet  of  six-score  sail,  under  the 
command  of  Mago.  This  general,  in  an  audience  before  the  senate,  sig- 
nified to  them  the  interest  which  his  superiors  took  in  the  war  which 
they  heard  was  carrying  on  against  the  Romans,  and  offered  them  their 
assistance.  The  senate  returned  thanks  for  the  obliging  oft'er  of  the 
Carthaginians,  but  at  present  thought  fit  to  decline  it. 

Mago,  some  days  after,  repaired  to  Pyrrhus, J  upon  pretence  of  offer- 
ing the  mediation  of  Carthage  for  terminating  his  quarrel  with  the 
Romans  ;  but  in  reality  to  sound  him,  and  discover,  if  possible,  his 
designs  with  regard  to  Sicily,  which  common  fame  reported  he  was  going 
to  invade.  The  Carthaginians  were  afraid  that  either  Pyrrhus  or  the 
Romans  would  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  that  island,  and  transport  forces 
thither  for  the  conquest  of  it.  And,  indeed,  the  Syracusans,  who  had 
been  besieged  for  some  time  by  the  Carthaginians,  had  sent  pressingly 
for  succour  to  Pyrrhus.  This  prince  had  a  particular  reason  to  espouse 
their  interests,  having  married  Lanassa,  daughter  of  Agathocles,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  Alexander.  He  at  last  sailed  from  Tareutum, 
passed  the  Strait,  and  arrived  in  Sicily.  His  conquests  at  first  were  so 
rapid,  that  he  left  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  whole  island  only  the  single 
town  of  Lilybaeum.  He  laid  siege  to  it,  but  meeting  with  a  vigorous 
resistance,  was  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  ;  not  to  mention  that  the 
urgent  necessity  of  his  affairs  called  him  back  to  Italy,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  absolutely  necessary.  Nor  was  it  less  so  in  Sicily,  which,  on 
his  departure,  returned  to  the  obedience  of  its  former  masters.  Thus  he 
lost  this  island  with  the  same  rapidity  that  he  had  won  it.  As  he  was 
embarkmg,  he  turned  his  eyes  back  to  Sicily,  and  exclaimed  to  those 
about  him,  '  What  a  fine  field  of  battle§  do  we  leave  the  Carthaginians 
and  Romans  !'     His  prediction  was  soon  verified. 

After  his  departure,  the  chief  magistracy  of  Syracuse  was  conferred 
on  Hiero,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  name  and  dignity  of  king,  by  the 
united  suflVages  of  the  citizens  ;  so  greatly  had  his  government  pleased. 

*  Polyb.   lib.   iii.  pag.  250.  editione   Gronov. 

+  Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  %  Justin.  1.  xviii.  c.  2.  §  Olav  avoXeiTroixiv 
a>  (plXoi  Kapxt^oviois  koI  'Pai/iaiois  iraXaiffTpav  The  Greek  expression 
is  beautiful.  Indeed  Sicily  was  a  kind  of  Palaestra,  where  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans  exercised  tliemselves  in  war,  and  for  many  years 
seemed  to  play  the  part  of  wrestlers  with  each  other.  The  English  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  French,  has  no  word  to  express  the  Greek  teiii!. 
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He  was  appelated  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Carthaginians,  and 
obtained  several  advantages  over  them.  But  now  a  common  interest  re- 
united them  against  a  new  enemy,  who  began  to  appear  in  Sicily,  and 
justly  alarmed  both  :  these  were  the  Romans,  who  having  crushed  all  the 
enemies  which  had  hitherto  exorcised  their  arms  in  Italy  itself,  were  now 
powerful  enough  to  carry  them  out  of  it;  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
that  vast  power  there  to  which  they  afterwards  attained,  and  of  which  it 
was  probable  they  had  even  then  formed  the  design.  Sicily  lay  too 
commodious  for  them,  not  to  form  a  resolution  of  establishing  themselves 
in  it.  They  therefore  eagerly  snatched  this  opportunity  for  crossing 
into  it,  which  caused  the  rupture  between  them  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  first  Punic  war.  This  I  shall  treat  of  more  at  large, 
by  relating  the  causes  of  that  war. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HISTORY    OP    CARTHAGE,    FROM     THE    FIRST     PUNIC     WAR     TO     ITS 
OBSTRUCTION. 

Thb  plan  which  I  have  laid  down,  does  not  allow  me  to  enter  into  an 
exact  detail  of  the  wars  between  Rome  and  Carthage;  since  that  per- 
tains rather  to  the  Roman  history,  which  I  do  not  intend  to  touch  upon, 
except  transiently  and  occasionally.  I  shall  therefore  relate  such  facts 
only,  as  may  give  the  reader  a  just  idea  of  the  republic  whose  history 
lies  before  me;  by  confining  myself  to  those  particulars  which  relate 
chiefly  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  to  their  most  important  transactions  in 
Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa  ;  a  subject  in  itself  sufficiently  extensive. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  from  the  first  Punic  war  to  the  ruin  of 
Carthage,  a  hundred  and  eighteen  years  elapsed.  This  whole  time  may 
be  divided  into  five  parts  or  intervals-. 

I.  The  first  Punic  war  lasted  twenty-four  years.  24 

II.  The  interval  betwixt  the  first  and  second  Punic  war,  is  also 

twenty-four  years.  24 

III.  The  second  Punic  war  took  up  seventeen  years.  17 

IV.  The  interval  between  the  second  and  third,  is  forty-nine  years.     40 
V.  The  third  Punic  war,   terminated   by  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage, continued  but  four  years  and  some  months.  4 

US 

ARTICLE  I. 

THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR. 

[A.  M.  3724.  A.  Carth.  566.  A.  Rom.  469.  Ant.  J.  C.  2S0.]  The  first 
Punic  war  arose  from  the  following  cause.  Some  ("ampanian  soldiers.* 
in  the  service  of  Agathocles,  the  Sicilian  tyrant,  having  entered  as 
friends  into  Messina,  soon  after  murdered  part  of  the  townsmen,  drove 

*  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  S.  edit.  Gronor. 
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out  the  rest,  married  their  wives,  seized  their  effects,  and  remained  sole 
masters  of  that  important  city.  They  then  assumed  the  name  of  Maraer- 
tines.  In  imitation  of  them,  and  by  their  assistance,  a  Roman  legion 
treated  in  the  same  cruel  manner  the  city  of  Rhegium,  lying  directly  op- 
posite to  Messina,  on  the  other  side  of  the  strait.  These  two  perfidious 
cities,  supporting  one  another,  rendered  themselves  at  length  formidable 
to  their  neighbours  ;  and  especially  Messina,  which  became  very  power- 
ful, and  gave  great  umbrage  and  uneasiness  both  to  the  Syracusans  and 
Carthaginians,  who  possessed  one  part  of  Sicily.  As  soon  as  the  Romans 
had  got  rid  of  the  enemies  they  had  so  long  contended  with,  and  particu- 
larly of  Pyrrhus,  they  began  to  think  of  punishing  the  crime  of  their 
citizens,  who  had  settled  themselves  at  Rhegium,  in  so  cruel  and  trea- 
cherous a  manner,  nearly  ten  years  before.  Accordingly,  they  took  the 
city,  and  killed  in  the  attack,  the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
instigated  by  despair,  had  fought  to  the  last  gasp  :  three  hundred  only 
were  left,  who  were  carried  to  Rome,  whipped,  and  then  publicly  be- 
headed in  the  forum.  The  view  which  the  Romans  had  in  making  this 
bloody  execution,  was  to  prove  to  their  allies  their  own  sincerity  and 
innocence.  Rhegium  was  immediately  restored  to  its  lawful  possessors. 
The  Mamertines,  who  were  considerably  weakened,  as  well  by  the  ruin 
of  their  confederate  city,  as  by  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  from 
the  Syracusans,  who  had  lately  placed  Hiero  at  their  head,  thought  it 
time  to  provide  for  their  own  safety.  But  divisions  arising  among  them, 
one  part  surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  Carthaginians,  whilst  the  other 
called  in  the  Romans  to  their  assistance,  and  resolved  to  put  them  in 
possession  of  their  city. 

The  affair  was  debated  in  the  Roman  senate,*  where,  being  considered 
in  all  its  lights,  it  appeared  to  have  some  difficulties.  On  one  hand,  it 
■was  thought  base,  and  altogether  unworthy  of  the  Roman  virtue,  for 
them  to  undertake  openly  the  defence  of  traitors,  whose  perfidy  was  ex- 
actly the  same  with  that  of  the  Rhegians,  whom  the  Romans  had  recently 
punished  with  so  exemplary  a  severity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  of 
the  utmost  consequence  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  Carthaginians,  who, 
not  satisfied  with  their  conquests  in  Africa  and  Spain,  had  also  made 
themselves  masters  of  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Sardinian  and  He- 
trurian  seas  ;  and  would  certainly  get  all  Sicily  into  their  hands,  if  they 
should  be  suffered  to  possess  themselves  of  Messina.  From  thence  into 
Italy,  the  passage  was  very  short ;  and  it  was  in  some  manner  to  invite 
an  enemy  to  come  over,  to  leave  the  entrance  open.  These  reasons, 
though  so  strong,  could  not  prevail  with  the  senate  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  Mamertines  ;  [A.  M.  3741.  A.  Carth.  583.  A.  Rom.  485.  Ant.  J. 
C.  263.]  and  accordingly,  motives  of  honour  and  justice  prevailed  in  this 
instance  over  those  of  interest  and  policy.  But  the  people  were  not  so 
scrupulous  ;t  for,  in  an  assembly  held  on  this  subject,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  Mamertines  should  be  assisted.  The  consul  Appius  Claudius 
immediately  set  forward  with  his  army,  and  boldly  crossed  the  strait, 
after  he  had,  by  an  ingenious  stratagem,  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  Car- 
thaginian   general.      The  Carthaginians,  partly  by  art  and  partly  by 

*  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  12,  13,  14,  15.  edit.  Gronov.  J  Frontin. 
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force,  were  driven  out  of  the  citadel ;  and  the  city  was  surrendered  im- 
mediately to  the  consul.  The  Carthaginians  hanged  their  general,  for 
having  given  up  the  citadel  in  so  cowardly  a  manner,  and  prepared  to 
besiege  the  town  with  all  their  forces.  Hiero  joined  them  with  his  own. 
But  the  consul  having  defeated  them  separately,  raised  the  siege,  and 
laid  waste  at  pleasure  the  neighbouring  country,  the  enemy  not  daring  to 
face  him.  This  was  the  first  expedition  which  the  Romans  made  out  of 
Italy. 

It  is  doubted,*  whether  the  motives  wliich  prompted  the  Romans  to 
undertake  this  expedition,  were  very  upright,  and  exactly  conformable 
to  the  rules  of  strict  justice.  Be  this  as  it  may,  their  passage  into  Sicily, 
and  the  succour  they  gave  to  the  inhabitants  of  Messina,  may  be  said  to 
have  been  the  first  step  by  which  they  ascended  to  that  height  of  glory 
and  grandeur  which  they  afterwards  attained. 

Hiero, t  having  reconciled  himself  to  the  Romans,  and  entered  into 
alliance  with  them,  the  Carthaginians  bent  all  their  thoughts  on  Sicily, 
and  sent  numerous  armies  thither.  [A.  M.  3743.  A.  Rom.  487.]  Agri- 
gentum  was  their  place  of  arms  ;  which  being  attacked  by  the  Romans, 
was  won  by  them,  after  they  had  besieged  it  seven  months,  and  gained 
one  battle. 

Notwithstanding  the  advantage  of  this  victory,  and  the  conquest  of  so 
important  a  city, J  the  Romans  were  sensible,  that  v.  hi  t  the  Carthagi- 
nians should  continue  masters  at  sea,  the  maritime   places  in  the  island 
would  always  side  with  them,  and  put  it  out  of  their  power  ever  to  drive 
them  out  of  Sicily.     Besides,  they  saw  with  reluctance  Africa  enjoy  a 
profoimd  tranquillity,  at  a  time  that  Italy  was  infested  by  the  frequent 
incursions  of  its  enemies.     They  now  first  formed  the  design  of  having  a 
fleet,  and  of  disputing  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the  Carthaginians. 
The  undertaking  was  bold,  and  in  outward   appearance  rash  ;  but  it 
evinces  the  courage  and  magnanimity  of  the  Romans.     They  were  not 
at  that  time  possessed  of  a  single  vessel  which  they  could  call  their  own  ; 
and  the  ships  which  had   transported  their  forces  into  Sicily  had  been 
boi  rowed  of  their  neighbours.     They  were  imexperienced  in  sea  affairs, 
had  no  carpenters  acquainted  with  the  building  of  ships,   and  did  not 
know  even  the  shape  of  the  Quinqueremes,  or  galleys  with  five  benches 
of  oars,  in  which  the  chief  strength  of  fleets    at  that  time   consisted. 
But  happily,  the  year  before,  one  had  been  taken  upon  the  coasts  of 
Italy,  which  served  them  as  a  model.  They  therefore  applied  themselves 
with  incredible  industry  and  ardour  to  the  building  of  ships  in  the  same 
form  ;  and  in  the  mean  time  they  got  together  a  set  of  rowers,  who  were 
taught  an  exercise  and  discipline  utterly  unknown  to  them  before,  in  the 
following  manner.     Benches  were  made  on  the  shore,  in  the  same  order 
and  fashion  with  those  of  galleys.     The  rowers   were  seated   on  these 
benches,  and  taught,  as  if  they  had  been   furnished  with  oars,  to  throw 
themselves  backwards  with  their  arms  drawn  to  their  breasts;  and  then 
to  throw  their  bodies  and  arms  forward  in  one  regular  motion,  the  instant 
their  commanding  officer  gave  the  signal.     In  two  months,  one  hundred 

*  The  Chevalier  Folard  examines  the  question  in  his  remarks  upon 
Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  16. 

t  Polyb.  lib.  i.  pag.  15—19.  t  Id.  pag.  20. 
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galleys  of  flye  benches  of  cars,  and  twenty  of  three  benches,  were  built : 
and  after  some  time  had  been  spent  in  exercising  the  rowers  on  ship- 
board, the  fleet  put  to  sea,  and  went  in  quest  of  the  enemy.  The  consul 
Duillius  had  the  command  of  it. 

The  Romans  coming  up  with  the  Carthaginians*  near  the  coast  of 
Myle,  [A.  M.  3745.  A.  Rom.  489.]  they  prepared  for  an  engagement. 
As  the  Roman  galleys,  by  their  being  clumsily  and  hastily  built,  were 
neither  very  nimble  nor  easy  to  work  ;  this  inconvenience  was  supplied 
by  a  machine  invented  for  this  occasion,  and  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Corvust  (Crow  or  Crane),  by  the  help  of  which  they  grappled 
the  enemies'  ships,  boarded  them  and  immediately  came  to  close  en- 
gagement. The  signal  for  fighting  was  given.  The  Carthaginian  fleet 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  thirty  sail,  under  the  command  of  Hannibal.J 
He  himself  was  on  board  a  galley  of  seven  benches  of  oars,  which  had 
once  belonged  to  Pyrrhus.  The  Carthaginians,  thoroughly  despising- 
enemies  who  were  utterly  unacquainted  with  sea  affairs,  imagined  that 
their  very  appearance  would  put  them  to  flight,  and  therefore  came  for- 
ward boldly,  with  little  expectation  of  fighting  •,  but  firmly  imaginino- 
they  should  reap  the  spoils,  which  they  had  already  devoured  with  their 
eyes.  They  were  nevertheless  a  little  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the 
above-mentioned  engines,  raised  on  the  prow  of  every  one  of  the  enemy's 
ships,  and  which  were  entirely  new  to  them.  But  their  astonishment 
increased,  when  they  saw  these  engines  drop  down  at  once  ;  and  bein"^ 
thrown  forcibly  into  their  vessels,  grapple  them  in  spite  of  all  resistance. 
This  changed  the  form  of  the  engagement,  and  obliged  the  Carthaginians 
to  come  to  close  engagement  with  their  enemies,  as  though  they  had 
fought  them  on  land.  They  were  unable  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the 
Romans:  a  horrible  slaughter  ensued  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  lost  four- 
score vessels,  among  which  was  the  admiral's  galley,  he  himself  escapin"- 
with  difficulty  in  a  small  boat. 

So  considerable  and  unexpected  a  victory,  raised  the  courage  of  the 
Romans,  and  seemed  to  redouble  their  vigour  for  the  continuance  of  the 
war.  Extraordinary  honours  were  bestowed  on  the  consul  Duiilius  who 
was  the  first  Roman  that  had  a  naval  triumph  decreed  him.  A  rostral 
pillar  was  erected  in  his  honour,  with  a  noble  inscription  ;  which  pillar 
is  yet  standing  in  Rome,§ 

During  the  two  following  years, I|  the  Romans  grew  still  strono-er  at  sea 
by  their  success  in  several  engagements.  But  these  were  considered  by 
them  only  as  essays  preparatory  to  the  great  design  they  meditated  of 
carrying  the  war  into  Africa,  and  of  combating  the  Carthaginians  in 
their  own  country.  There  was  nothing  the  latter  dreaded  more  ;  and  to 
divert  so  dangerous  a  blow,  they  resolved  to  fight  the  enemy,  whatever 
might  be  the  consequence. 

The  Romans  had  elected  M.  Atilins  Regulus,  and  L.  Manlius,*!  con- 
suls for  this  year.  [A.  M.  3749.  A.  Rom.  493.]    Their  fleet  consisted  of 

*  Polyb.lib.i.  p.  22.  t  Ibid.  X  A  different  person  from  the 

great  Hannibal.  §  These  pillars   were  called  Rostratse.  from  the 

beaks  of  ships  with  which  they  were  adorned  ;  Rostra. 

II  Polyh.  1.  i.  p.  24.  'H  Id.  1.  i.  p.  ••5. 
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three  hundred  and  thirty  vessels,  on  board  of  which  were  one  hundred 
and  forty  thousand  men,  each  vessel  havings  three  hundred  rowers,  and  a 
hundred  and  twenty  soldiers.  That  of  the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by 
Hanno  and  Hamilcar,  had  twenty  vessels  more  than  the  Romans,  and  a 
preater  number  of  men  in  proportion.  The  two  fleets  came  insight  of 
each  other  near  Ecnomus  in  Sicily.  No  man  could  behold  such  formida- 
ble navies,  or  be  a  spectator  of  the  extraordinary  preparations  they 
made  for  fighting,  without  being  under  some  concern,  on  seeing  the 
danger  which  menaced  two  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world.  As 
the  courage  on  both  sides  was  equal,  and  no  great  disparity  in  the  forces, 
the  fight  was  obstinate,  and  the  victory  long  doubtful ;  but  at  last,  the 
Carthaginians  were  overcome.  More  than  sixty  of  their  ships  were  taken 
by  the  enemy,  and  thirty  sunk.  The  Romans  lost  twenty-four,  not  one 
of  which  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands. 

The  fruit  of  this  victory,*  as  the  Romans  had  designed  it,  was  their 
sailing  to  Africa,  after  having  refitted  their  ships,  and  provided  them 
with  all  necessaries  for  carrying  on  a  long  war  in  a  foreign  country. 
They  landed  happily  in  Africa,  and  began  the  war  by  taking  a  town 
called  Clypea,  which  had  a  commodious  haven.  From  thence,  after  hav- 
ing sent  an  express  to  Rome,  to  give  advice  of  their  landing,  and  to 
receive  orders  from  the  senate,  they  overran  the  open  country,  in  which 
they  made  terrible  havoc;  bringing  away  whole  flocks  of  cattle  and 
twenty  thousand  prisoners. 

The  express  returned  in  the  mean  time  with  the  orders  of  the  senate, 
[A.  M.  37.30.  A.  Rom.  494.]  who  decreed,  that  Regulus  should  continue 
to  command  the  armies  in  Africa,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul ;  and  that 
his  colleague  should  return  with  a  great  part  of  the  fleet  and  the  forces  ; 
leaving  Regulus  only  forty  vessels,  fifteen  thousand  foot,  and  five  hun- 
dred horse.  Their  leaving  the  latter  with  so  few  ships  and  troops,  was 
a  visible  renunciation  of  the  advantages  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  this  descent  upon  Africa. 

The  people  at  Rome  depended  greatly  on  the  courage  and  abilities  of 
Regulus  ;  and  the  joy  was  universal  when  it  was  known  that  he  was  con- 
tinued in  the  command  at  Africa  ;  he  alone  was  afflicted  on  that  account. t 
When  news  was  brought  him  of  it,  he  wrote  to  Rome,  and  desired,  in  the 
strongest  terms,  t^at  he  might  be  appointed  a  successor.  His  chief  rea- 
son was,  that  the  death  of  the  farmer  who  rented  his  grounds,  having 
jiven  one  of  his  hirelings  an  opportunity  of  carrying  off  all  the  imple- 
ments of  tillage,  his  presence  was  necessary  for  taking  care  of  his  little 
spot  of  ground  (but  seven  acres),  which  was  all  his  family  subsisted  upon. 
But  the  senate  undertook  to  have  his  lands  cultivated  at  the  public  ex- 
pense ;  to  maintain  his  wife  and  children  ;  and  to  indemnify  him  for  the 
loss  he  had  sustained  by  the  robbery  of  his  hireling.  Thrice  happy  age  ! 
in  which  poverty  was  thus  had  in  honour,  and  was  united  with  the  most 
rare  and  uncommon  merit,  and  the  highest  employments  of  the  state  ! 
Regulus,  thus  freed  from  his  domestic  cares,  bent  his  whole  thoughts  on 
discharging  the  duty  of  a  general. 

After  taking  several  castles,^  he  laid  siege  to  Adis,  one  of  the  strongest 

*  Polyb.  p.  30.  t  Val.  Max.  1.  iv.  c.  4.  X  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  31—36. 
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fbrtresses  of  the  country.  The  Carthaginians,  exasperated  at  seeing 
their  enemies  thus  laying  waste  their  lands  at  pleasure,  at  last  took  the 
field,  and  marched  against  them,  to  force  them  to  raise  the  siege.  With 
this  view,  they  posted  themselves  on  a  hill,  which  overlooked  the  Roman 
Gimp,  and  was  convenient  for  annoying  the  enemy  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  by  its  situation,  rendered  one  part  of  their  army  useless.  For  the 
strength  of  the  Carthaginians  lay  chiefly  in  their  horses  and  elephants, 
which  are  of  no  service  but  in  plains.  Regulus  did  not  give  them  an 
opportunity  of  descending  from  the  hill ;  but,  in  order  to  take  advantage 
of  this  essential  mistake  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  fell  upon  them  in 
this  post ;  and  after  meeting  with  a  feeble  resistance,  put  the  enemy  to 
flight,  plundered  their  camp,  and  laid  waste  the  adjacent  country.  Then, 
having  taken  Tunis,*  an  important  city,  and  which  brought  him  near 
Carthage,  he  made  his  army  encamp  there. 

The  enemy  were  in  the  utmost  alarm.  All  things  had  succeeded  ill 
with  them,  their  forces  had  been  defeated  by  sea  and  land,  and  upwards 
of  two  hundred  towns  had  surrendered  to  the  conqueror.  Besides,  the 
Numidians  made  greater  havoc  in  their  territories  than  even  the  Romans. 
They  expected  every  moment  to  see  their  capital  besieged.  And  their 
affliction  was  increased  by  the  concourse  of  peasants  with  their  wives  and 
children,  who  flocked  from  all  parts  to  Carthage  for  safety  :  which  gave 
them  melancholy  apprehensions  of  a  famine  in  case  of  a  siege.  Regu- 
lus, afraid  of  having  the  glory  of  his  victories  torn  from  him  by  a  suc- 
cessor, made  some  proposal  of  an  accommodation  to  the  vanquished 
enemy  ;  but  the  conditions  appeared  so  hard,  that  they  could  not  listen 
to  them.  As  he  did  not  doubt  his  being  soon  master  of  Carthage,  he 
would  not  abate  any  thing  in  his  demands  ;  but,  by  an  infatuation  which 
is  almost  inseparable  from  great  and  unexpected  success,  he  treated  them 
with  haughtiness  ;  and  pretended,  that  every  thing  he  suffered  them  to 
possess,  ought  to  be  esteemed  a  favour ;  adding  this  farther  insult, 
'  That  they  ought  either  to  overcome  like  brave  men,  or  learn  to  submit 
to  the  victor. '+     So  harsh  and  disdainful  a  treatment  only  fired  their 

*  In  the  interval  betwixt  the  departure  of  jNIanlius  and  the  taking  of 
Tunis,  we  are  to  place  the  memorable  combat  of  Regulus  and  his  whole 
army,  with  a  serpent  of  so  prodigious  a  size,  that  the  fabulous  one  of 
Cadmus  is  hardly  comparable  to  it.  The  story  of  this  serpent  was  ele- 
gantly written  by  Livy,  but  it  is  now  lost.  Valerius  Maxiraus,  however, 
partly  repairs  that  loss  ;  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  his  first  book,  gives 
us  this  account  of  this  monster  from  Livy  himself.  He  (Livy)  says,  that 
on  the  banks  ofBagrada  (an  African  river)  lay  a  serpent  of  so  enormous 
a  size,  that  kept  the  whole  Roman  army  from  coming  to  the  river.  Seve- 
ral soldiers  had  been  buried  in  the  wide  caverns  of  its  belly,  and  many 
pressed  to  death  in  the  spiral  volumes  of  its  tail.  Its  skin  was  impene- 
trable to  darts  :  and  it  was  with  repeated  endeavours  that  stones,  slung 
from  the  military  engines,  at  last  killed  it.  The  serpent  then  exhibited 
a  sight  that  was  more  terrible  to  the  Roman  cohorts  and  legions  than 
even  Carthage  itself.  The  streams  of  the  river  were  dyed  with  its  blood, 
and  the  stench  of  its  putrified  carcase  infected  the  adjacent  country,  so 
that  the  Roman  army  was  forced  to  decamp.  Its  skin,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet  long  was  sent  to  Rome  ;  and.  if  Plinj'  may  be  credited,  was 
to  be  seen  (together  with  the  jaw-bone  of  the  same  monster,  in  the  temple 
where  they  were  first  deposited)  as  late  as  the  Nnmantine  war. 

t  A€i  Toils  ayaBobsf)  hkoj',  fjUKeii'  toIs  imtpixpuaiv,   Diod.  Eclog.  sxiii.  10. 
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resivUnMDt ;  and  ihuj  resolved  rather  to  die  Kword  in  hand,  than  to  do 
any  thing  which  ralght  derogate  from  the  dignity  of  Cartilage, 

Reduced  t*  this  fatal  extremity,  they  received,  in  the  happiest  junc- 
ture, a  reinforcement  of  auxiliary  troops  out  of  Greece,  with  Xanthip- 
pus,  the  Lacedaemonian,  at  their  head,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  Sparta,  and  learnt  the  art  of  war  in  that  renowned  and  excel- 
lent school.  When  he  had  heard  the  circumstances  of  the  last  battle, 
which  were  told  him  at  his  request ;  had  clearly  discerned  the  occasion 
of  its  being  lost ;  and  perfectly  informed  himself  in  what  the  strength  of 
Carthage  consisted ;  he  declared  publicly,  and  repeated  it  often,  In  the 
hearine  of  the  rest  of  the  officers,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  Carthaginians 
were  owing  entirely  to  the  incapacity  of  their  generals.  These  discourse* 
came  at  last  to  the  ear  of  the  public  council ;  the  members  of  it  were 
struck  with  them,  and  they  requested  him  to  attend  them.  He  enforced 
his  opinion  with  such  strong  and  convincing  reasons,  that  the  oversights 
committed  by  the  generals  were  visible  to  every  one;  and  he  proved  as 
clearly,  that,  by  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  former,  they  would  not  only 
secure  their  dominions,  but  drive  the  enemy  out  of  them.  This  speech 
revived  the  courage  and  hopes  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  and  Xanthippus 
was  entreated,  and,  iu  some  measure,  forced  to  accept  the  command  of 
the  army.  When  the  Carthaginians  saw,  in  his  exercising  of  their  forces 
near  the  city,  the  manner  in  which  he  drew  them  up  in  order  of  battle, 
made  them  advance  or  retreat  on  the  first  signal,  file  off  with  order  and 
expedition  ;  in  a  word,  perform  all  the  evolutions  and  movements  of  the 
military  art ;  they  were  struck  with  astonishment,  and  owned,  that  the 
ablest  generals  which  Carthage  had  hitherto  produced,  knew  nothing  in 
comparison  of  Xanthippus. 

The  officers,  soldiers,  and  every  one,  were  lost  in  admiration  ;  and, 
what  is  very  uncommon,  jealousy  gave  no  alloy  to  it ;  the  fear  of  the 
present  danger,  and  the  love  of  their  country,  stifling,  without  doubt, 
all  other  sentiments.  The  gloomy  consternation  which  had  before  seized 
the  whole  army,  was  succeeded  by  joy  and  alacrity.  The  soldiers  were 
urgent  to  be  led  against  the  enemy,  in  the  firm  assurance  (as  they  said) 
of  being  victorious  under  their  new  leader,  and  of  obliterating  the  dis- 
grace of  former  defeats.  Xanthippus  did  not  suffer  their  ardour  to  cool  ; 
and  the  sight  of  the  enemy  only  inflamed  it.  When  he  had  approached 
within  little  more  than  twelve  hundred  paces  of  them,  he  thought  proper 
to  call  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  show  respect  to  the  Carthaginian 
generals,  by  consulting  them.  All  nnanimously  deferred  to  his  opinion  ; 
mpon  which  it  was  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  battle  the  next  day. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  composed  of  twelve  thousand  foot,  four 
thousand  horse,  and  about  a  hundred  elephants.  That  of  the  Romans, 
as  near  as  may  be  guessed  from  what  goes  before  (for  Polybius  does  not 
mention  their  numbers  here),  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse. 

It  must  be  a  noble  sight  to  see  two  armies  like  these  before  us,  not 
overcharged  with  numbers,  but  composed  of  brave  soldiers,  and  com- 
manded by  very  able  generals,  engaged  in  battle.  In  those  tuniultuou* 
flghts,  where  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  are  engaged  on  both  sides, 
•onfusion   is   inevitable;  and  it  is  difficult,  amidst  a  thousand  f^ents. 
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where  chance  generally  seems  to  hare  a  greater  share  than  counsel,  to 
discover  the  true  merit  of  commanders,  and  the  real  causes  of  victory. 
But  in  such  engagements  as  this  before  us,  nothing  escapes  the  curiosity 
of  the  reader  ;  for  he  clearly  sees  the  disposition  of  the  two  armies  ; 
imagines  he  almost  hears  the  orders  given  out  by  the  generals  ;  follows 
all  the  movements  of  the  army;  can  point  out  the  faults  committed  on 
both  sides ;  and  is  thereby  qualified  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the 
causes  to  which  the  victory  or  defeat  is  owing.  The  success  of  this 
battle,  however  inconsiderable  it  may  appear  from  the  small  number  of 
the  combatants,  was  nevertheless  to  decide  the  fate  of  Carthage. 

The  disposition  of  both  armies  was  as  follows  : — Xanthippus  drew  up 
all  his  elephants  in  front.  Behind  these,  at  some  distance,  he  placed  the 
Carthaginian  infantry  in  one  body  or  phalanx.  The  foreign  troops  in 
the  Carthaginian  service  were  posted,  one  part  of  them  on  the  rit^ht, 
between  the  phalanx  aud  the  horse;  and  the  other,  composed  of  lio-ht 
armed  soldiers,  in  platoons,  at  the  head  of  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry. 
On  the  side  of  the  Romans,  as  they  apprehended  the  elephants  most, 
Regulus,  t )  provide  against  them,  posted  his  light  armed  soldiers,  on  a 
line,  in  the  front  of  the  legions.  In  the  rear  of  these,  he  placed  the 
cohorts  one  behind  another,  and  the  horse  on  the  wings.  In  thus  straiten- 
ing the  front  of  his  main  battle,  to  give  it  more  depth,  he  indeed  took  a 
just  precaution,  says  Polybius,  against  the  elephants;  but  he  did  not 
provide  for  the  inequality  of  his  cavalry,  which  was  much  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

The  two  armies  being  thus  drawn  up,  waited  only  for  the  signal. 
Xanthippus  orders  the  elephants  to  advance,  to  break  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy  ;  and  commands  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry  to  charge  the  Ro- 
mans in  flank.  At  the  same  time,  the  latter,  clashing  their  arms,  and 
shouting  after  the  manner  of  their  country,  advance  against  the  enemy. 
Their  cavalry  did  not  stand  the  onset  long,  being  so  much  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Carthaginians.  The  infantry  on  the  left  wing,  to  avoid  the  attack 
of  the  elephants,  and  show  how  little  they  feared  the  mercenaries  who 
formed  the  enemies'  right  wing,  attacks  it,  put  it  to  flight,  and  pursues 
it  to  the  camp;  Those  in  the  first  ranks,  who  were  opposed  to  the  ele- 
phants, were  broken  and  trodden  under  foot,  after  fighting  valiantly  • 
and  the  rest  of  the  main  body  stood  firm  for  some  time,  by  reason  of  its 
great  depth.  But  when  the  rear,  being  attacked  by  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
was  obliged  to  face  about  and  receive  it ;  and  those  who  had  broken 
through  the  elephants,  met  the  phalanx  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  had 
not  yet  engaged,  and  which  received  them  in  good  order,  the  Romans 
were  routed  on  all  sides,  and  entirely  defeated.  The  greatest  part  of 
them  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  enormous  weight  of  the  elephants  : 
and  the  remainder,  standing  in  the  ranks,  were  shot  through  and  throucrh 
with  arrows  from  the  enemy's  horse.  Only  a  small  number  fled  ;  and  as 
they  were  in  an  open  country,  the  horse  and  elephants  killed  a  great  part 
of  them.  Five  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  who  went  off  with  Reo-ulus 
were  taken  prisoners  with  him.  The  Carthaginians  lost  in  this  battle 
eight  hundred  mercenaries,  who  were  opposed  to  the  left  wing  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  of  the  latter  only  two  thousand  escaped,  who,  by  their  pur- 
suing the  enemy's  right  wing,  had  drawn  themselves  out  of  the  engage- 
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ment.  All  the  rest,  Regulus  and  those  who  were  taken,  excepted,  were 
left  dead  in  the  field.  The  two  thousand,  who  had  escaped  the  slaughter, 
retired  to  Glypea,  and  were  saved  in  an  almost  miraculous  manner. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  having  stripped  the  dead,  entered  Carthage 
In  triumph,  dragging  after  them  the  unfortunate  Regulus,  and  five  hun- 
dred prisoners.  Their  joy  was  so  much  the  greater,  as,  but  a  very  few 
days  before,  they  had  seen  themselves  upon  the  brink  of  ruin.  The  men 
and  women,  old  and  young  people  crowded  the  temples,  to  return  thanks 
to  the  immortal  gods  ;  and  several  days  were  devoted  wholly  to  festivi- 
ties and  rejoicings. 

Xanthippus,  who  had  contributed  So  much  to  this  happy  change,  had 
the  wisdom  to  withdraw  shortly  after,  from  the  apprehension  lest  his 
glory,  which  had  hitherto  been  unsullied,  might,  after  this  first  blaze,  in- 
sensibly fade  away,  and  leave  him  exposed  to  the  darts  of  envy  and 
calumny,  which  are  always  dangerous,  but  most  in  a  foreign  country, 
when  a  man  stands  alone,  unsustained  by  friends  and  relations,  and  desti- 
tute of  all  support. 

Polybius  tells  us,  that  Xanthippus's  departure  was  related  in  a  differ- 
ent manner,  and  promises  to  take  notice  of  it  in  another  place  :  but  that 
])art  of  his  history  has  not  come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  Appian,*  that 
the  Carthaginians,  excited  by  a  mean  and  detestablejealousy  of  Xanthip- 
pus's glory,  and  unable  to  bear  the  thoughts  th  t  they  should  stand  in- 
debted to  Sparta  for  their  safety  ;  upon  pretence  of  conducting  him  and 
his  attendants  back  with  honour  to  his  own  country,  with  a  numerous 
convoy  of  ships,  gave  private  orders  to  have  them  all  put  to  death  in 
their  passage  ;  as  if  with  him  they  coAild  have  buried  in  the  waves  for 
ever  the  memory  of  his  services,  and  their  horrid  ingratitude  to  him.t 

This  battle,  says  Polybius, J  though  not  so  considerable  as  many 
others,  may  yet  furnish  very  salutary  instructions  ;  which,  adds  that 
author,  is  the  greatest  benefit  that  can  be  reaped  from  the  study  of 
history. 

First,  ought  any  man  to  put  a  great  confidence  in  his  good  fortune,  after 
he  has  considered  the  fate  of  Regulus  ?  That  general,  insolent  with  vic- 
tory, inexorable  to  the  conquered,  scarcely  deigning  to  listen  to  them, 
saw  himself  a  few  days  after  vanquished  by  them,  and  made  their  pri- 
soner.    Hannibal  suggested  the  same  reflection  to  Scipio,  when  he  ex- 

*  DeBell.  Pun.  p.  30. 
t  This  perfidious  action,  as  it  is  related  by  Appian,  may  possibly  be 
true,  when  we  consider  the  character  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
certainly  a  cruel  and  treacherous  people.  But,  if  it  be  fact,  one  would 
wonjder  why  Polybius  should  reserve  for  another  occasion  the  relation  of 
an  incident  which  comes  in  most  properly  here,  as  it  finishes  at  once  the 
character  and  life  of  Xanthippus.  His  silence  therefore  in  this  place 
makes  me  think,  that  he  intended  to  bring  Xanthippus  again  upon  the 
stage  ;  and  to  exhibit  him  to  the  reader  in  a  different  light  from  that  in 
which  he  is  placed  by  Appian.  To  this  let  me  add,  that  it  showed  no 
great  depth  of  policy  in  the  Carthaginians  to  take  this  method  of  dis- 
patching him,  when  so  many  others  offered  which  were  less  liable  to 
censure.  In  this  scheme  formed  for  his  destruction,  not  only  himself, 
but  all  his  followers,  were  to  be  murdered,  without  the  pretence  of  evea 
a  storm,  or  loss  of  one  single  Carthaginian,  to  rover  or  excuse  the  per- 
petration of  so  horrid  a  crime.        X  Lib.  i.  p.  36,  37. 
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■horted  him  not  to  be  dazzled  with  the  success  of  his  arms.  Regulus, 
said  he,  would  have  been  recorded  as  one  of  the  most  uncommon  in- 
stances of  valour  and  felicity,  had  he,  after  the  victory  obtained  in  this 
very  country,  granted  our  fathers  the  peace  which  they  sued  for.  But 
putting  no  bounds  to  his  ambition  and  the  insolence  of  success,  the 
greater  his  prosperity,  the  more  ignominious  was  his  fall.* 

In  the  second  place,  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  Euripides  is  here  seen 
in  its  full  extent,  '  That  one  wise  head  is  worth  a  great  many  hands. 't 
A  single  man  here  changes  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  On  one  hand,  he 
defeats  troops  which  were  thought  invincible  ;  on  the  other,  he  revives 
the  courage  of  a  city  and  an  army,  whom  he  had  found  in  consternation 
and  despair. 

.  Such,  as  Polybius  observes,  is  the  use  which  ought  to  be  made  of  the 
study  of  history.  For  there  being  two  ways  of  acquiring  improvement 
and  instruction,  first  by  one's  own  experience,  and  secondly  by  that  of 
other  men  ;  it  is  much  more  wise  and  useful  to  improve  by  other  men's 
miscarriages  than  by  our  own. 

I  return  to  Regulus,  that  I  may  here  finish  what  relates  to  him ; 
Polybius,  to  our  great  disappointment,  taking  no  farther  notice  of  that 
general.J 

*  Inter  pauca  felicitatis  virtuisque  exempla  M.  Atilius  quondam  in  hac 
cadem  terra  fuisset,  si  victor  pacem  petentibus  dedisset  patribus  nostris. 
Sed  non  statuendo  tandem  felicitati  modum,  nee  cohibendo  efferentera  se 
fortunam,  quanto  altius  elatus  erat  eo  foedius  corruit.    Li  v.  1.  xxx.  n.30. 

+  'fis  eu  aocpbv  liovKfVfia  ras  troWas  x*'P'*5  viKa.  It  may  not  be 
improper  to  take  notice  in  this  place  (as  it  was  forgotten  Ijefore)  of  a 
mistake  of  the  learned  Casaubon,  in  his  translation  of  a  passage  of 
Polybius  concerning  Xanthippus,  The  passage  is  this  :  'Ev  oh  Kat 
"EivdnrirSu  Tiva  AaKeSaiixSvtov  &v5pa  t^s  AaKtcviKris  aywyris  iJ.irexVK6Ta,  koI 
Tpi^V  f**  'roTs  TToAf/UiKois  ex""'''''-  o-v/jLuerpuv.  Which  is  rendered  thus  by 
Casaubon  :  In  quies  [militibus  sc.  Grttcia  allatis]  Xanthippus  quidam 
fuit  Lacedsemonius,  vir  disciplina  Laconica  imbutus,  et  qui  rei 
militaris  usum  mediocrem  habebat.  Whereas,  agreeably  with  the 
whole  character  and  conduct  of  Xanthippus,  I  take  the  sense  of  this 
passage  to  be,  a  man  formed  by  the  Spartan  discipline,  and  proportion- 
ably  [not  moderately]  skilful  in  military  affairs. 

X  This  silence  of  Polybius  has  prejudiced  a  great  many  learned  men 
against  many  of  the  stories  told  of  Regulus's  barbarous  treatment,  after 
he  was  taken  by  the  Carthaginians.  M.  Rollin  speaks  no  further  of  ti\is 
matter ;  and  therefore  I  shall  give  my  reader  the  substance  of  what  is 
brought  against  the  general  belief  of  the  Roman  writers  (as  well  histo- 
rians as  poets),  and  of  Appian  on  tliis  subject.  First,  it  is  urged,  that 
Polybius  was  very  sensible  that  the  story  of  these  cruelties  was  false; 
and  therefore,  that  he  might  not  disoblige  the  Romans,  by  contradicting  so 
general  a  belief,  he  chose  rather  to  be  silent  concerning  Regulus  after  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  than  to  violate  the  truth  of  history,  of  which  he  was 
so  strict  an  observer.  Tliis  opinion  is  further  strengthened  (say  the 
adversaries  of  this  belief)  by  a  fragment  of  Diodorus,  which  says,  that 
the  wife  of  Regulus,  exasperated  at  the  death  of  her  husband  in  Carthage, 
occasioned,  as  she  imagined,  by  barbarous  usage,  persuaded  her  sons  to 
revenge  the  fate  of  their  father,  by  the  cruel  treatment  of  two  Cartha- 
ginian captives(thought  to  be  Bostar  and  Hamilcar)  taken  in  the  sea-fight 
against  Sicily,  after  the  misfortune  of  Regulus,  and  put  into  her  hands 
for  the  redemption  of  her  husband.  One  of  thesediedby  the  severity  of 
his  imprisonment ;  and  t^ie  other,  by  the  care  of  the  senate,  who  detested 
the  cruelty,  survived,  and  was  recovered  to  health.     This  treatment  of 
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After  being  kept  some  years  in  prison,*  he  was  sent  to  Roiuft  to  pro* 
pose  an  exchange  of  prisoners.     [A.  M.  3755.     A.  Rom.  499.]     He   had 
been  obliged  to  take  an  oath,  that  he  would  return  in  case  he  proved  un- 
successful.     He  then  acquainted   tlie    senate   with  the   subject  of   his 
voyage  ;  and  being  invited  by  them  to  give  liis  opinion  freely,  he  answer- 
ed, that  he  could  no  longer  do  it  as  a  senator,  having  lost  both  this  qua- 
lity, and  that  of  a  Roman  citizen,  from  the  time  that  lie  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  ;  but  he  did  not  refuse  to  offer  his  thoughts  as  a 
private  person.    This  was  a  very  delicate  affair.    Every  one  was  touched 
with  the  misfortunes  of  so  great  a  man.     He  needed  only,  says  Cicero, 
to  have  spoken  one  word,  and  it  would  have  restored  him  to  his  liberty, 
his  estate,  his  dignity,  his  wife,  his  children,  and  his  country  ;    but  that 
word  appeared  to  him  contrary  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  the  state. 
He  therefore  plainly  declared,  that  an  exchange  of  prisoners  ought  not 
to  be  so  much  as  thought  of:    that  such  an  example  would  be  of  fatal 
consequence  to  the  republic :    that  citizens  who  had  so  basely  surren- 
dered their  arms  to  the  enemy,  were  unworthy  of  the  least  compassion, 
and  incapable  of  serving  their  country :  that  with  regard  to  himself,  as 
he  was  so  far  advanced  in  years,   his  death  ought  to  be  considered  as 
nothing  ;  whereas  they  had  in  their  hands  several  Carthaginian  generals, 
in  the  flower  of  their  age,  and  capable  of  doing  their  country  great  ser- 
vices for  many  years.     It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  senate  complied 
with  so  generous  and  unexampled  a  counsel.     The  illustrious  exile  there- 
fore left  Rome,t  in  order  to  return  to  Carthage,  unmoved  either  with  the 
deep  affliction  of  his  friends,  or  the  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  al- 
though he  knew  but  two  well  the  grievous  torments  which  were  prepared 
for  him.     And  indeed  the  moment  his  enemies  saw  him  returned  without 
having  obtained  the  exchange  of  prisoners,  they  put  him  to  every  kind  of 
torture  their  barbarous  cruelty  could  invent.     They  imprisoned  bim  for  a 
long  time  in  a  dismal  dungeon,    whence  (after  cutting  off  his  eye-lids) 
they  drew  him  at  once  into  the  sun,  when  its  beams  darted  the  strongest 
heat.     They  next  put  him  into  a  kind  of  chest  stuck  full  of  nails,  whose 
points  wounding  him,  did  not  allow  him  a  moment's  ease  either  day  or 
night.     Lastly,  after  having  been  long  tormented  by  being  kept  for  ever 
awake  in  this  dreadful  torture,  his  merciless   enemies  nailed  him  to  a 
cross,  their  usual  punishment,  and  left  him  to  expire  on  it.     Such  was 

the  captives,  and  the  resentment  of  the  senate  on  that  account,  form  a 
third  argument  or  presumption  againstthe  truth  of  this  story  of  Regulus, 
which  is  thus  argued.  Regulus  dying  in  his  captivity  by  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  his  wife,  thus  frustrated  of  her  hopes  of  redeeming  him 
by  the  exchange  of  her  captives,  treated  them  with  tlie  utmost  barbarity, 
in  consequence  of  her  belief  of  the  ill  usage  which  Regulus  had  received. 
The  senate  being  angry  with  her  for  it,  to  give  some  colour  to  her  cruel- 
ties, she  gave  out  among  her  acquaintance  and  kindred,  that  her  husband 
had  died  in  the  way  generally  related.  This,  like  all  other  reports, 
increased  gradually;  and,  from  the  national  haired  betwixt  the  Cartha- 
ginians and  Romans,  was  easily  and  generally  believed  by  the  latter. 
How  far  this  is  conclusive  against  the  testimenies  of  two  such  weighty 
authors  as  Cicero  and  Seneca  (to  say  nothing  of  the  poets),  is  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  reader. 

*  Appian.  de  Bello  Pun.  p.  '2,  3.     Cic.  de  Off.  1.  iii.  n.  09,    100.      Aid. 
Gel.  1.  vi.  c.  i.  Senec.  Ep.  99.        t  Horat.  1.  iii.  Od.  3. 
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the  end  of  lliis  great  man.  His  enenues,  by  di  privkig  him  of  some  days, 
jtfrhaps  years,  of  life,  brouglit  eternal  infamy  on  themselves. 

The  blow  which  the  Romans  had  received  in  Africa  did  not  discourage 
them.*  They  made  {,'reater  preparations  than  before  to  retrieve  their 
loss ;  and  put  to  sea,  the  following  campaign,  three  hundred  and  sixty 
vessels.  The  Carthaginians  sailed  out  to  meet  them  with  two  hundred  ; 
but  were  beaten  in  an  engagement  fought  on  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  a 
hundred  and  fourteen  of  their  ships  were  taken  by  the  Romans.  The 
latter  sailed  into  Africa,  to  take  in  a  few  soldiers  who  bad  escaped  the 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  after  the  defeat  of  Regulus ;  and  had  defended 
themselves  vigorously  in  Clupea,t  where  they  had  been  unsuccessfully 
besieged. 

Here  again  we  are  astonished  that  the  Romans,  after  so  considerable  a 
victory,  and  with  so  large  a  fleet,  should  sail  into  Africa,  only  to  bring 
from  thence  a  small  garrison  ;  whereas  they  might  have  attempted  the 
conquest  of  it,  since  Regulus,  with  much  fewer  forces,  had  almost  com- 
pleted it. 

The  Romans,  on  their  return,  were  overtaken  by  a  storm,J  which 
almost  destroyed  their  whole  fleet.  The  like  misfortune  befel  them  also 
the  following  year.§  However,  they  consoled  themselves  for  this  double 
loss,  by  a  victory  which  they  gained  over  Asdrubal,  from  whom  they 
took  near  a  hundred  and  forty  elephants.  This  news  being  brought  to 
Rome,  filled  the  whole  city  with  joy  ;  not  only  because  the  strength  of 
the  enemy's  army  was  considerably  diminished  by  the  loss  of  their  ele- 
phants, but  chiefly  because  this  victory  had  inspired  the  land  forces  with 
fresh  courage  :  who,  since  the  defeat  of  Regulus,  had  not  dared  to  ven- 
ture upon  an  engagement  ;  so  great  was  the  terror  with  which  those 
formidable  animals  had  filled  the  minds  of  all  the  soldiers.  It  was  there- 
fore judged  proper  to  make  a  greater  effort  tlian  ever,  in  order  to  finish, 
if  possible,  a  war  which  had  continued  fourteen  years.  The  two  consuls 
set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  ships,  and  arriving  in  Sicily,  formed 
the  bold  design  of  besieging  Lilybaeum.  This  was  the  strongest  town 
which  the  Carthaginians  possessed,  and  the  loss  of  it  would  be  attended 
with  that  of  every  part  of  the  island,  and  open  to  the  Romans  a  free 
passage  into  Africa. 

The  reader  will  suppose,f|  that  the  utmost  ardour  was  shown,  both  io 
the  assault  and  defence  of  the  place.  Imilcon  was  governor  there,  with 
ten  thousand  regular  forces,  exclusive  of  the  inhabitants  ;  and  Hanni- 
bal, the  son  of  Hamilcar,  soon  brought  him  as  many  more  from  Car- 
thage ;  he  having,  with  the  most  intrepid  courage,  forced  his  way  through 
the  enemy's  fleet,  and  arrived  happily  in  the  port. 

The  Romans  had  not  lost  any  time.  Having  brought  forward  their 
engines,  they  beat  down  several  towers  with  their  battering  rams  ;  and 
gaining  ground  daily,  they  made  such  progress  as  gave  the  besieged, 
who  now  were  closely  pressed,  some  fears.  The  governor  saw  plainly 
that  there  was  no  other  way  left  to  save  the  city  but  by  firing  the  engines 
of  the  besiegers.     Having  therefore  prepared  his  forces  for  this  enter- 

♦  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  37.        +  Or  Clypea.        X  Polyb.  1.  i.  p.  38—40. 
§  Polyb.  p.  f  1,  42.  II  Ibid.  1.  i.  p.  44—50. 
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prittf  he  sent  them  out  at  day-break  with  torches  itt  their  hands,  tow, 
and  all  kinds  of  combustible  matters  ;  and  at  the  same  time  attacked  all 
the  eng^ines.  The  Romans  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  to  repel  tliem,  and 
the  engagement  was  very  bloody.  Every  man,  assailant  as  well  as  de- 
fendant, stood  to  his  post,  and  chose  to  die  rather  than  quit  it.  At  last, 
after  a  long  resistance  and  dreadful  slaughter,  the  besieged  sounded  a 
retreat,  and  left  the  Romans  in  possession  of  their  works.  This  conflict 
being  over,  Hannibal  embarked  in  the  night,  and,  concealing  his  depar- 
ture from  the  enemy,  sailed  for  Drepanum,  where  Adherbal  commanded 
for  the  Carthaginians.  Drepanum  was  advantageously  situated;  having 
a  commodious  port,  and  lying  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs  from 
Lilybaeum  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  had  been  always  very  desirous  of 
preserving  it. 

The  Romans,  animated  by  their  late  success,  renewed  the  attack  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever  ;  the  besieged  not  daring  to  make  a  second  at- 
tempt to  burn  their  machines,  so  much  were  they  disheartened  by  the  ill 
success  of  the  former.  But  a  furious  wind  rising  suddenly,  some  mer- 
cenary soldiery  represented  to  the  governor  that  now  was  the  favourable 
opportunity  for  them  to  fire  the  engines  of  the  besiegers,  especially  as 
the  wind  blew  full  against  them  ;  and  they  offered  themselves  for  the 
enterprise.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  accordingly  they  were  furnished 
with  every  thing  necessary.  In  a  moment  the  fire  catched  all  the  en- 
gines;  an<l  the  Romans  could  not  possibly  extinguish  it,  because  the 
flames  being  spread  instantly  every  where,  the  wind  carried  the  sparks 
and  smoke  full  in  their  eyes,  so  that  they  could  not  see  where  to  apjily 
relief  ;  whereas  their  enemies  saw  clearly  where  to  aim  their  strokes, 
and  throw  their  fire.  This  accident  made  the  Romans  lose  all  hopes  of 
being  ever  able  to  carry  the  place  by  force.  They  therefore  turned  the 
siege  into  a  blockade  ;  raised  a  strong  line  of  coniravallation  round  the 
town ;  and,  dispersing  their  army  in  every  part  of  the  neighbourhood, 
resolved  to  effect  by  time,  what  they  found  themselves  absolutely  unable 
to  perform  any  other  May. 

When  the  transaction  of  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum,*  and  the  loss  of  part  of 
the  forces  were  known  at  Rome,  the  citizens,  so  far  from  desponding  at 
this  ill  news,  seemed  to  be  fired  with  new  vigour.  Every  man  strove  to 
be  foremost  in  the  muster-roll ;  so  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  an  army  of 
ten  thousand  men  was  raised,  who,  crossing  the  strait,  marched  by  lanil 
to  join  the  besiegers. 

At  the  same  time,  [A.  M.  3756.  A.  Rom.  500.]  P.  Claudius  Pulcher, 
the  consul,  formed  a  design  of  attacking  Adherbal  in  Drepanum. t  He 
thought  himself  sure  of  surprising  him,  because,  after  the  loss  lately 
sustained  by  the  Romans  at  Lilybaeum,  the  enemy  could  not  imagine  that 
they  would  venture  out  again  at  sea.  Flushed  with  these  hopes,  he  sailed 
out  with  his  fleet  in  the  night,  the  better  to  conceal  his  design.  But  he 
had  to  do  with  an  active  general,  whose  vigilance  he  could  not  elude,  and 
who  did  not  even  give  him  time  to  draw  up  his  ships  in  line  of  battle, 
but  fell  vigorously  upon  him  whilst  his  fleet  was  in  disorder  and  confu- 
sion.   The  Carthaginians  gained  a  complete  victory.     Of  the  Roman 

♦  Polyb.  p.  oO.  t  Ibid.  p.  61. 
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fleet  only  thirty  vessels  got  off,  which  being  in  company  with  the  consuK 
fled  with  him,  and  got  away  in  the  best  manner  they  could  along  the 
coast.  All  the  rest,  amounting  to  fourscore  and  thirteen,  with  the  men 
on  board  them,  were  taken  by  the  Carthaginians,  a  few  soldiers  excepted, 
who  bad  escaped  from  the  wreck  of  their  vessels.  This  victory  dis- 
played as  much  the  prudence  and  valour  of  Adherbal,  as  it  reflected 
shame  and  ignominy  on  the  Roman  consul. 

Junius,*  his  colleague,  was  neither  more  prudent  nor  more  fortunate 
than  himself,  but  lost  his  whole  fleet  by  his  ill  conduct.  Endeavouring 
to  atone  for  his  misfortune  by  some  considerable  action,  he  held  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  inhabitants  of  Eryx,t  and  by  that  means  got  the 
city  surrendered  to  him.  On  the  summit  of  the  mountain  stood  the  temple 
of  Venus  Erycina,  which  was  certainly  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  the 
richest  of  all  the  Sicilian  temples.  The  city  stood  a  little  below  the  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain,  and  the  only  access  to  it  was  by  a  road  very  long 
and  very  rugged.  Junius  posted  one  part  of  his  troops  upon  the  top,  and 
the  remainder  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  imagining  that  he  now  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  but  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  father  of  the  famous 
Hannibal,  found  means  to  get  into  the  city,  which  lay  between  the  two 
camps  of  the  enemy,  and  there  fortified  himself.  From  this  advantageous 
post  he  harassed  the  Romans  incessantly  for  two  years.  One  can  scarce 
conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  defend  themselves, 
when  thus  attacked  from  both  the  summit  and  foot  of  the  mountain  ;  and 
unable  to  get  provisions,  but  from  a  little  port,  which  was  the  only  one 
open  to  them.  By  such  enterprises  as  these,  the  abilities  and  prudent 
courage  of  a  general,  are  as  well,  or  perhaps  better  discovered,  than  by 
the  winning  of  a  battle. 

For  five  yearsj  nothing  memorable  was  performed  on  either  side.  The 
Romans  had  imagined  that  their  land  forces  would  alone  be  capable  of 
finishing  the  siege  of  Lilybaeum  :  but  as  they  saw  it  protracted  beyond 
their  expectation,  they  returned  to  their  first  plan,  and  made  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  fit  out  a  new  fleet.  The  public  treasury  was  at  a  low 
ebb  :  but  this  want  was  supplied  by  the  zeal  of  individuals  ;  so  ardent 
was  the  love  which  the  Romans  bore  their  country.  Everyman,  accord- 
ing to  his  circumstances,  contributed  to  the  common  expense  ;  and,  upon 
public  security,  advanced  money,  without  the  least  scruple,  for  an  expe- 
dition on  which  the  glory  and  safety  of  Rome  depended.  One  man  fitted 
out  a  ship  at  his  own  charge  ;  another  was  equipped  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  two  or  three  ;  so  that,  in  a  very  little  time,  two  hundred  were 
ready  for  sailing  [A.  M.  3735.  A.  Rom.  507].  The  command  was  given 
to  Lutatius  the  consul,  who  immediately  put  to  sea.  The  enemy's  fleet 
had  retired  into  Africa:  the  consul  therefore  easily  seized  upon  all  the 
advantageous  posts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lilybaeum  ;  and  foreseeing 
that  he  should  soon  be  forced  to  fight,  he  omitted  no  precautions  to 
ensure  success  ;  and  employed  the  interval  in  exercising  his  soldiers  and 
seamen  at  sea. 

He  was  soon  informed  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  drew  near,  under  the 

*  Polyb. !.  i.  p.  fi4— 59.  t  A  city  and  mountain  in  Sicily. 

t  Polyb.  1.  i.  59— «2. 
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eommaxid  of  Hanno,  who  landed  in  a  small  island  called  Iliere,  opposite 
to  Drepanum.  His  desiga  was  to  reach  Eryx  undiscovered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, in  order  to  supply  the  army  there;  to  reinforce  his  troops,  and 
take  Barca  on  board  to  assist  him  in  the  expected  engagement.  But  thp 
consul,  suspecting  his  intention,  was  beforehand  with  him  ;  and  having 
assembled  all  his  best  forces,  sailed  for  the  small  island  JEgnsa.,*  which 
lay  near  the  other.  He  acquainted  his  officers  with  the  design  he  had  of 
attacking  the  enemy  on  the  morrow.  Accordingly,  at  day-break,  he  pre- 
pared to  engage  :  unfortunately  the  wind  was  favourable  for  the  enemy, 
which  made  him  hesitate  whether  he  should  give  him  battle^  But  con- 
sidering that  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  when  unloaded  of  its  provisions, 
vould  become  lighter  and  more  fit  for  action  ;  and  besides,  would  be 
considerably  strengthened  by  the  fore  s  and  presence  of  Barca,  he  came 
to  a  resolution  at  once;  and  notwithstanding  the  foul  weather,  made 
directly  to  the  enemy.  The  consul  had  choice  forces,  able  seamen,  and 
excellent  ships,  built  after  the  model  of  a  gallery,  that  had  been  lately 
taken  from  the  enemy  ;  and  which  was  the  completest  in  its  kind  that 
had  ever  been  seen.  The  Carthaginians,  on  the  other  hand,  were  desti- 
tute of  all  these  advantages.  As  they  had  been  the  entire  masters  at  sea 
for  some  years,  and  the  Romans  did  not  once  dare  to  face  them,  they  held 
them  in  the  highest  contempt,  and  looked  upon  themselves  as  invincible. 
On  the  first  report  of  the  enemy  being  in  motion,  the  Carthaginians  had 
put  to  sea  a  fleet  fitted  out  in  haste,  as  appeared  from  every  circumstance 
of  it :  the  soldiers  and  seamen  being  all  mercenaries,  newly  levied,  with- 
out the  least  experience,  resolution,  or  zeal,  since  it  was  not  for  their  own 
country  they  were  going  to  fight.  This  soon  appeared  in  the  engagement. 
They  could  not  sustain  the  first  attack.  Fifty  of  their  vessels  were  sunk, 
and  seventy  taken,  with  their  whole  crews.  The  rest,  favoured  by  a  wind 
which  rose  very  seasonably  for  them,  made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
little  island  from  whence  they  had  sailed.  There  were  upwards  of  ten 
thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  consul  sailed  immediately  for  Lilybseum, 
and  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  the  besiegers. 

When  the  news  of  this  defeat  arrived  at  Carthage,  it  occasioned  so 
much  the  greater  surprise  and  terror,  as  it  was  less  expected.  The 
senate,  however,  did  not  lose  their  courage,  though  they  saw  themselves 
quite  unable  to  continue  the  war.  As  the  Romans  were  now  masters  of 
the  sea,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Carthaginians  to  send  either  provi- 
sions, or  reinforcements,  to  the  armies  in  Sicily.  An  express  was  there- 
fore immediately  dispatched  to  Barca,  the  general  there,  empowering 
him  to  act  as  he  should  think  proper.  Barca,  so  long  as  he  had  room  to 
entertain  the  least  hopes,  had  done  every  thini^  that  could  be  expected 
from  the  most  intrepid  courage  and  the  most  consummate  wisdom.  But 
having  now  no  resource  left,  he  sent  a  deputation  to  the  consul  in  order  to 
treat  about  a  peace.  Prudence,  says  Polybius,  consists  in  knowing  how 
to  resist  and  yield  at  a  seasonable  juncture.  Lutatius  was  not  insensible 
how  tired  the  Romans  were  grown  of  a  war,  which  had  exhausted  them 
both  of  men  and  money ;  and  the  dreadful  consequences  which  had  at- 
tended on  Regulus's  inexorable  and  imprudent  obstinacy,  were  fresh  in 

♦  These  islands  are  also  called  Agates. 
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his  memory.  He  therefore  complied  without  difficulty,  and  dictated  the 
following-  treaty :—  ' 

'  There  shall  be  a  peace  between  Rome  and  Carthage  (in  case  the  Ro- 
man people  approve  of  it)  on  the  following  conditions: — The  Carthagi- 
nians shall  evacuate  all  Sicily  ;  shall  no  longer  make  war  upon  Hiero, 
the  Syraciisans,  or  their  allies  :  they  shall  restore  to  the  Romans,  without 
ransom,  all  the  prisoners  which  they  have  taken  from  them ;  and  pay 
them,  within  twenty  years,  two  thousand  two  hundred  *  Euboic  talents 
of  silver. '+ 

It  is  worth  the  reader's  remarking,  by  the  way,  the  simple,  exact,  and 
clear  terras  in  which  this  treaty  is  expressed  ;  that  in  so  short  a  compass, 
adjusts  the  interests  of  two  powerful  reptiblics  and  their  allies,  both  by 
sea  and  land. 

When  these  conditions  were  brought  to  Rome,  the  people  not  approv- 
ing of  them,  sent  ten  commissioners  to  Sicily  to  terminate  the  affair. 
These  made  no  alteration  as  to  the  substance  of  the  treaty  ;  J  only  shorten- 
ing the  time  appointed  for  the  payment,  reducing  it  to  ten  years  :  a  thou- 
sand talents  were  added  to  the  sum  that  had  been  stipulated,  which  were 
to  be  paid  immediately  ;  and  the  Carthaginians  were  required  to  depart 
out  of  all  the  islands  situated  between  Italy  and  Sicily.  Sardinia  was 
not  comprehened  in  this  treaty  ;  but  they  gave  it  up  by  another  treaty 
which  was  made  some  years  afterwards. 

[A.  M.  37G3.  A.  Carth.  605.  A.  Rom.  507.  Ant.  J.  C.  241.]— Such 
was  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  one  of  the  longest  mentioned  in  history, 
since  it  continued  twenty-four  years  without  intermission.  The  obsti- 
nacy, in  disputing  for  empire,  was  equal  on  either  side :  the  same  reso- 
lution, the  same  greatiuss  of  soul,  in  forming  as  well  as  in  exe- 
cuting of  projects,  being  conspicuous  on  both  sides.  The  Carthaginians 
had  the  superiority  in  their  acquaintance  with  naval  affairs  ;  in  their 
skill  in  the  construction  of  their  vessels  ;  the  working  of  them  ;  the 
experience  and  capacity  of  their  pilots  ;  the  knowledge  of  coasts,  shal- 
lows, roads,  and  winds  ;  and  in  the  inexhaustible  fund  of  wealth,  which 
furnished  all  the  expenses  of  so  long  and  obstinate  a  war.  The  Romans 
had  none  of  these  advantages  ;  but  their  courage,  zeal  for  the  public 
good,  love  of  their  country,  and  a  noble  emulation  of  glory,  supplied  all 
other  deficiencies.  We  are  astonished  to  see  a  nation  so  raw  and  inex- 
perienced in  naval  affairs,  not  only  making  head  against  a  people  who 
were  better  skilled  in  them,  and  more  powerful  than  any  that  had  ever 
been  before :  but  even  gaining  several  victories  over  them  at  sea.  No 
difficulties  or  calamities  could  discourage  them.  They  certainly  would 
not  have  thought  of  peace,  in  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians demanded  it.  One  unfortunate  campaign  dispirits  the  latter ; 
whereas  the  Romans  are  not  shaken  by  a  succession  of  them. 

As  to  soldiers,  there  was  no  comparison  between  those  of  Rome  and 
Carthage,  the  former  being  infinitely  superior  in  point  of  courage. 
Among  the  generals  who  commanded  in  this  war,  Harailcar,  surnamed 
Barca,  was,'doubtless,  the  most  conspicuous  for  his  bravery  and  prudence. 

*  This  sum  amounts  to  near  six  millions  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand French  livres.      t  515,000/.  English  money.      J  Polyb.l.  iii.'p.  182. 
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TtlE    LIBYAN    WAR  ;     OR    AGAINST    THE    MERCBNARIBS. 

The  war  which  the  Carthaginians  waged  against  the  Romans,*  was 
succeeded  immediately  by  another, +  which,  though  of  much  shorter  con- 
tinuance, was  infinitely  more  dangerous ;  as  it  was  carried  on  in  the  very 
heat  of  the  republic,  and  attended  with  such  cruelty  and  barbarity,  as  is 
scarce  to  be  paralleled  in  history  ;  I  mean  the  war  which  the  Carthagi- 
nians were  obliged  to  sustain  against  their  mercenary  troops,  who  had 
served  under  them  in  Sicily,  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  African 
or  Lybian  war.X  It  continued  only  three  years  and  a  half,  but  was  a 
very  bloody  one.     The  occasion  of  it  was  this  : — 

As  soon  as  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Romans,§  Hamilcar 
having  carried  to  Lilybseum  the  forces  which  were  in  Eryx,  resigned  his 
commission  ;  and  left  to  Gisgo,  governor  of  the  place,  the  care  of  trans- 
porting these  forces  into  Africa.  Gisgo,  as  though  he  had  foreseen 
what  would  happen,  did  not  ship  them  all  off  at  once  ;  but  in  small  and 
separate  parties  ;  in  order  that  those  who  came  first  might  be  paid  off", 
and  sent  home,  before  the  arrival  of  the  rest.  This  conduct  evinced 
great  forecast  and  wisdom,  but  was  not  seconded  equally  at  Carthage. 
As  the  republic  had  been  exhausted  by  the  expense  of  a  long  war,  and 
the  payment  of  near  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds  to  the 
Romans  on  signing  the  peace,  the  forces  were  not  paid  off  in  proportion 
as  they  arrived  ;  but  it  was  thought  proper  to  wait  for  the  rest,  in  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  from  them  (when  they  should  be  altogether),  a  re- 
mission of  some  part  of  their  arrears.     This  was  the  oversight. 

Here  we  discover  the  genius  of  a  state  composed  of  merchants,  who 
know  the  full  value  of  money,  but  are  little  acquainted  with  that  of  the 
services  of  soldiers  ;  who  bargain  for  blood,  as  though  it  were  an  article 
of  trade,  and  always  go  to  the  cheapest  market.  In  such  a  republic, 
when  an  exigency  is  once  answered,  the  merit  of  services  is  no  longer 
remembered. 

These  soldiers,  most  of  whom  came  to  Carthage,  having  been  long  ac- 
customed to  a  licentious  life,  caused  great  disturbances  in  the  city  ;  to 
remedy  which,  it  was  proposed  to  iheir  officers,  to  march  them  all  to  a 
little  neighbouring  town  call  Sicca,  and  there  supply  them  with  whatever 
was  necessary  for  their  subsistence,  till  the  arrival  of  the  rest  of  their 
companions ;  and  that  then  they  should  all  be  paid  off,  and  sent  home. 
This  was  a  second  oversight. 

A  third  was,  the  refusing  to  let  them  leave  their  baggage,  their  wives, 
and  children  in  Carthage,  as  they  desired  ;  and  the  forcing  them  to  re- 
move these  to  Sicca  ;  whereas,  had  they  staid  in  Carthage,  they  would 
have  been  in  a  manner  so  many  hostages. 

Being  all  met  together  at  Sicca,  they  began  (having  little  else  to  do) 
to  compute  the  arrears  of  their  pay,  which  they  made  amount  to  much 
more  than  was  really  due  to  them.  To  this  computation,  they  added  the 
mighty  promises  which  had  been  made  them  at  different  times,  as  an  en- 
couragement for  them  to  do  their  duty  :    and  pretended  that  these  like- 

*  Polyb.  I.  i.  p.  65 — 89.  t  The  same  year  that  the  first  Punic  war 

ended.  X  And  sometimes  ^tviKhv,  or  the  war  with  the  mercenaries. 

§  Poly'o.  1.  i.  p  .06. 
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wise  ought  to  be  brought  Into  the  account.  Hanno,  who  was  then  go- 
vernor of  Africa,  and  had  been  sent  to  them  from  the  magistrnte?  of 
Carthage,  proposed  to  them  to  consent  to  some  abatement  of  their  ar- 
rears ;  and  to  content  themselves  with  receiving  a  part,  in  consideration 
of  the  great  distress  to  which  the  commonwealth  was  reduced,  and  its 
present  unhappy  circumstances.  The  reader  will  easily  guess  how  such 
a  proposal  was  received.  Complaints,  murmurs,  seditious  and  insolent 
clamours,  were  every  where  heard.  These  troops  being  composed  of 
diflferent  nations,  who  were  strangers  to  one  another's  language,  were 
incapable  of  hearing  reason  when  they  once  mutinied.  Spaniards,  Gauls, 
Ligurians  ;  inhabitants  of  the  Balearic  isles  ;  Greeks,  the  greatest  part 
of  them  slaves  or  deserters,  and  a  very  great  number  of  Africans,  com- 
posed these  mercenary  forces.  Transported  with  rage,  they  immediately 
break  up,  march  towards  Carthage  (being  upwards  of  twenty  thousand), 
and  encamp  at  Tunis,  not  far  from  that  metropolis. 

The  Carthaginians  discovered  too  late  their  error.  There  was  no 
compliance,  how  grovelling  soever,  to  which  they  did  not  stoop,  to  soothe 
these  exasperated  soldiers  :  who,  on  their  side,  practised  every  knavish 
art  which  could  be  thought  of,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  them. 
When  one  point  was  gained,  they  immediately  had  recourse  to  a  new 
artifice,  on  which  to  ground  some  new  demand.  Was  their  pay  settled 
beyond  the  agreement  made  with  them,  they  still  would  be  reimbursed 
for  the  losses  which  they  pretended  to  have  sustained,  either  by  the 
death  of  their  horses,  by  the  excessive  price  which  at  certain  times  they 
had  paid  for  bread-corn;  and  still  insisted  on  the  recompense  which  had 
been  promised  them.  As  nothing  could  be  fixed,  the  Carthaginians,  with 
great  difficulty,  prevailed  on  them  to  refer  themselves  to  the  opinion  of 
some  general  who  had  commanded  in  Sicily.  Accordingly  they  pitched 
upon  Gisgo,  who  had  always  been  very  acceptable  to  them.  This  general 
harangued  them  in  a  mild  and  insinuating  manner;  recalled  to  their  me- 
mories the  long  time  they  had  been  in  the  Carthaginian  service ;  the 
considerable  sums  they  had  received  from  the  republic  ;  and  granted 
almost  all  their  demands. 

The  treaty  was  upon  the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  two  mutineers 
occasioned  a  tumult  in  every  part  of  the  camp.  One  of  those  was  Spen- 
dius,  a  Capuan,  who  had  been  a  slave  at  Rome,  and  had  fled  to  the  Car- 
thaginians. He  was  tall  and  bold.  The  fear  he  was  under,  of  falling 
into  the  hands  of  his  former  master,  by  whom  he  was  sure  to  be  hanged 
(as  was  the  custom),  prompted  him  to  break  off  the  agreement.  He  was 
seconded  by  one  Matlio,*  who  had  been  very  active  in  forming  the  con- 
spiracy. These  two  represented  to  the  Africans,  that  the  instant  after 
their  companions  should  be  discharged  and  sent  home,  they,  being  thus 
left  aloue  in  their  own  country,  would  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  rage  of  the 
Carthaginians,  who  would  take  vengeance  upon  them  for  the  common 

*  Matho  was  an  African,  and  free  born  ;  but  as  he  had  been  active  in 
raising  the  rebellion,  an  accommodation  would  have  ruined  him.  He, 
therefore,  despairing  of  a  pardon,  embraced  the  interests  of  Spendius 
with  more  zeal  than  any  of  the  rebels  ;  and  first  insinuated  to  the  Afri- 
cans the  danger  of  concluding  a  peace,  as  this  would  leave  them  alone, 
and  exposed  to  the  rage  of  their  old  masters.  Polyb.  p.  98.  edit.  Gronov. 
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rebellion,  This  was  sufficient  to  raise  them  to  fury.  They  immediately 
made  choice  of  Spendius  and  Matho  for  their  chiefs.  No  remonstrances 
were  heard  ;  and  whoever  offered  to  make  any,  was  immediately  put  to 
death.  They  ran  to  Gisgo's  tent,  plundered  it  of  the  money  designed  for 
the  payment  of  the  forces  ;  dragged  that  general  himself  to  prison,  with 
all  his  attendants  ;  after  having  treated  them  with  the  utmost  indignities. 
All  the  cities  of  Africa,  to  whom  they  had  sent  deputies  to  exhort  them 
to  recover  their  liberty,  came  over  to  them,  Utica  and  Hippacra  excepted, 
which  they  therefore  immediately  besieged. 

Carthage  had  never  been  before  exposed  to  such  imminent  danger. 
The  citizens  individually  drew  each  his  subsistence  from  the  rents  or  re- 
venues of  their  lands,  and  the  public  expenses  from  the  tribute  paid  by 
Africa.  But  all  this  was  stopped  at  once  ;  and  (a  much  worse  circum- 
stance) was  turned  against  them.  They  found  themselves  destitute  of 
arms  and  forces  either  for  sea  or  land  ;  of  all  necessary  preparations 
either  for  sustaining  of  a  siege,  or  the  equipping  of  a  fleet ;  and  to  com- 
plete their  misfortunes,  without  any  hopes  of  foreign  assistance,  either^ 
from  their  friends  or  allies. 

They  might  in  some  sense  impute  to  thems^ves  the  distress  to  which 
they  were  reduced.  During  the  last  war,  they  had  treated  the  African 
nations  with  the  utmost  rigour,  by  imposing  excessive  tributes  on  them, 
in  the  exaction  of  which  no  allowance  was  made  for  poverty  and  extreme 
misery ;  and  governors,  such  as  Hanno,  were  treated  with  the  greater 
respect,  the  more  severe  they  had  been  in  levying  those  tributes.  So 
that  no  great  efforts  were  necessary  to  prevail  upon  the  Africans  to  en- 
gage in  this  rebellion.  At  the  very  first  signal  that  was  made,  it  broke 
out,  and  in  a  moment  became  general.  The  women,  who  had  often,  with 
deepest  affliction,  seen  their  husbands  and  fathers  dragged  to  prison  for 
non-payment,  were  more  exasperated  than  the  men  ;  and  with  pleasure 
gave  up  all  their  ornaments  towards  the  expenses  of  the  war  ;  so  that 
the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  after  paying  all  they  had  promised  the  soldiers, 
found  themselves  still  in  the  midst  of  plenty  :  an  instructive  lesson,  says 
Polybius,  to  ministers,  how  a  people  should  be  treated  ;  as  it  teaches 
them  to  look,  not  only  to  the  present  occasion,  but  to  extend  their  views 
to  futurity. 

The  Carthaginians,  notwithstanding  their  present  distress,  did  not 
despond,  but  made  the  most  extraordinary  efforts.  The  command  of  the 
army  was  given  to  Hanno.  Troops  were  levied  by  land  and  sea  ;  horse 
as  well  as  foot.  All  citizens,  capable  of  bearing  arms,  were  mustered  ; 
mercenaries  were  invited  from  all  parts  ;  and  all  the  ships  which  the  re- 
public had  left  were  refitted. 

The  rebels  discovered  no  less  ardour.  We  related  before,  that  they 
had  formed  the  siege  of  the  two  only  cities  which  refused  to  join  them. 
Their  army  was  now  increased  to  seventy  thousand  men.  After  detach- 
ments had  been  drawn  from  it  to  carry  on  those  sieges,  they  pitched  their 
camp  at  Tunis  ;  and  thereby  held  Carthage  in  a  kind  of  blockade,  filling 
it  with  perpetual  alarms,  and  frequently  advancing  up  to  its  very  walls 
by  day  as  well  as  by  night. 

Hanno  had  marched  to  the  relief  of  Utica,  and  gained  a  considerable 
advantage,  which,  had  he  made  a  proper  use  of  it,  might  have  proved 
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decisive:  but  entering  the  city,  and  only  diverting  himself  there,  the 
mercenaries,  who  had  retreated  to  a  neighbouring  hill  covered  with  trees, 
hearing  how  careless  the  enemy  were,  poured  down  upon  them  ;  found 
the  soldiers  straggling  in  all  parts  ;  took  and  plundered  the  camp,  and 
seized  upon  all  the  supplies  that  had  been  brought  from  Carthage  for  the 
relief  of  the  besieged.  Nor  w  as  this  the  only  error  committed  by  Hanno  ; 
and  errors,  in  such  critical  junctures,  are  much  the  most  fatal.  Hamilcar, 
surnaraed  Barca,  was  therefore  appointed  to  succeed  him.  This  general 
answered  the  idea  which  had  been  entertained  of  him  ;  and  his  first  suc- 
cess was  the  obliging  the  rebels  to  raise  the  siege  of  Utica.  He  then 
inarched  against  their  army  which  was  encamped  near  Carthage  ;  de- 
feated part  of  it,  and  seized  almost  all  their  advantageous  posts.  These 
successes  revived  the  courage  of  the  Carthaginians. 

The  arrival  of  a  young  Numidian  nobleman,  Naravasus  by  name,  who, 
out  of  esteem  for  the  person  and  merit  of  Barca,  joined  him  with  two 
thousand  Numidians,  was  of  great  service  to  that  general.  Animated  by 
this  reinforcement,  he  fell  upon  the  rebels,  who  had  cooped  him  up  in  a 
valley;  killed  ten  thousand  of  them,  and  took  four  thousand  prisoners. 
The  young  Numidian  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  this  battle.  Barca 
took  into  his  troops  as  many  of  the  prisoners  as  were  desirous  of  being 
enlisted,  and  gave  the  rest  free  liberty  to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  on 
condition  that  they  should  never  take  up  arms  any  more  against  the 
Carthaginians;  otherwise,  that  ev«ry  man  of  them,  if  taken,  should  be 
put  to  death.  This  conduct  proves  the  wisdom  of  that  general.  He 
thought  this  a  better  expedient  than  extreme  severity.  And  indeed 
where  a  multitude  of  mutineers  are  concerned,  the  greatest  part  of  whom 
have  been  drawn  in  by  the  persuasions  of  the  most  hot-headed,  or 
through  fear  of  the  most  furious,  clemency  seldom  fails  of  being  suc- 
cessful. 

Spendius,  the  chief  of  the  rebels,  fearing  that  this  affected  lenity  of 
Barca  might  eccasion  a  defection  among  his  troops,  thouglit  the  only  ex- 
pedient left  him  to  prevent  it,  would  be,  to  strike  some  signal  blow, 
which  would  deprive  them  of  all  hopes  of  being  ever  reconciled  to  the 
enemy.  With  this  view,  after  having  read  to  them  some  fictitious  letters, 
by  which  advice  was  given  him,  of  a  secret  design  concerted  betwixt 
some  of  their  comrades  and  Gisgo  for  rescuing  him  out  of  prison,  where 
lie  had  been  so  long  detained  ;  he  brought  them  to  the  barbarons  resolu- 
tion of  murdering  him  and  all  the  rest  of  the  jirisoners  ;  and  any  man, 
who  durst  oflir  any  milder  counsel,  was  immediately  sacrificed  to  their 
fury.  Accordingly,  this  unfortunate  general,  and  seven  hundred  pri- 
soners who  were  confined  with  him,  were  brought  out  to  the  front  of  the 
camp,  where  Gisgo  fell  tlic  first  sacrifice,  and  afterwards  all  the  rest. 
Their  hands  were  cut  off,  their  thighs  broken,  and  their  bodies,  still 
breathing,  were  thrown  into  a  hole.  The  Carthaginians  sent  a  herald  to 
demand  their  remains,  in  order  to  pay  them  the  last  sad  oflice,  but  were 
refused  ;  and  the  herald  was  further  told,  that  whoever  presumed  to  come 
upon  the  like  errand,  should  meet  with  Gisgo's  fate.  And,  indeed,  the 
rebels  immediately  came  to  the  unanimous  resolution  of  treating  all  such 
Carthaginians  as  should  fall  into  their  hands  in  the  same  barbarous  man- 
jier  ;  and  dccieed  faather,  that  if  anv  of  their  allies  were  taken,  the v' 

h  2 
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should,  after  their  hands  were  cut  oflF,  be  sent  back  to  Carthage.  This 
bloody  resolution  was  but  too  punctually  executed. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  just  beginning  to  breathe,  as  it  were, 
and  recover  their  spirits,  when  a  number  of  unlucky  accidents  plunged 
them  again  into  fresh  dangers.  A  division  arose  among  their  generals  ; 
and  the  provisions,  of  which  they  were  in  extreme  necessity,  coming  to 
them  by  sea,  were  all  cast  away  in  a  storm.  But  the  misfortune  which 
they  most  keenly  felt,  was,  the  sudden  defection  of  the  two  only  cities 
which  till  then  had  preserved  their  allegiance,  and  in  all  times  adhered 
inviolably  to  the  commonwealth.  These  were  Utica  and  Hippacra. 
These  cities,  without  the  least  reason,  or  even  so  much  as  a  pretence, 
went  over  at  once  to  the  rebels  ;  and,  transported  with  the  like  rage  and 
fury,  murdered  the  governor,  with  the  garrison  sent  to  their  relief;  and 
carried  their  inhumanity  so  far,  as  to  refuse  their  dead  bodies  to  the 
Carthaginians,^  who  demanded  them  back  in  order  for  burial. 

The  rebels,  animated  by  so  much  success,  laid  siege  to  Carthage,  but 
were  obliged  immediately  to  raise  it.  They  nevertheless  continued  the 
war.  Having  drawn  together,  into  one  body,  all  their  own  troops  and 
those  of  the  allies  (making  upwards  of  fifty  thousand  men  in  all),  they 
watched  the  motions  of  Harailcar's  army,  but  carefully  kept  their  own 
on  the  hills  ;  and  avoided  coming  down  into  the  plains,  because  the 
enemy  would  there  have  had  too  great  an  advantage  over  them,  on  ac- 
count of  their  elephants  and  cavalry.  Hamilcar,  more  skilful  in  the  art 
of  war  than  they,  never  exposed  himself  to  any  of  their  attacks;  but 
taking  advantage  of  their  oversights,  often  dispossessed  them  of  their 
posts,  if  their  soldiers  straggled  but  ever  so  little;  and  harassed  them 
a  thousand  ways.  Such  of  them  as  fell  into  his  hands,  were  thrown  to 
wild  beasts.  At  last,  he  surprised  them  at  a  time  when  they  least  ex- 
pected it,  and  shut  them  up  in  a  post  which  was  so  situated,  that  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  get  out  of  it.  Not  daring  to  venture  a  battle,  and 
being  unable  to  get  off,  they  began  to  fortify  their  camp,  and  surrounded 
it  with  ditches  and  intrenchments.  But  an  enemy  among  themselves, 
and  which  was  much  more  formidable,  had  reduced  them  to  the  greatest 
extremity  :  this  was  hunger,  which  was  so  raging,  that  they  at  last  ate 
one  another  ;  Divine  Providence,  says  Polybius,  thus  revenging  upon 
themselves  the  barbarous  cruelty  they  had  exercised  on  others.  They 
now  had  no  resource  left  ;  and  knew  but  too  well  the  punishments  which 
would  be  inflicted  on  them,  in  case  they  should  fall  alive  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.  After  such  bloody  scenes  as  had  been  acted  by  them, 
they  did  not  so  much  as  think  of  peace,  or  of  coming  to  an  accommoda- 
tion'. They  had  sent  to  their  forces  encamped  at  Tunis  for  assistance, 
but  with  no  success.  In  the  mean  time  the  famine  increased  daily. 
They  had  first  eaten  their  prisoners,  then  their  slaves;  and  now  their 
fellow-citizens  only  were  left.  Their  chiefs,  now  no  longer  able  to  re- 
sist the  complaints  and  cries  of  the  multitude,  who  threatened  to  mas- 
sacre them  if  they  did  not  surrender,  went  themselves  to  Hamilcar,  after 
having  obtained  a  safe-conduct  from  him.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty 
were,  that  the  Carthaginians  should  select  any  ten  of  the  rebels,  to  treat 
them  as  they  should  think  fit,  and  that  the  rest  should  be  dismissed  with 
only  one  suit  of  clothes  for  each.    Whpn  the  treaty  was  signed,  the 
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chiefs  themselves  vere  arrested  and  detained  by  the  Carthaginians,  who 
plainly  shewed,  on  this  occasion,  that  they  did  not  pride  themselves  upon 
their  good  faith  and  sincerity.  The  rebels,  hearing  that  their  chiefs 
were  seized,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  convention,  suspected  that  they 
were  betrayed,  and  thereupon  immediati-ly  took  up  arms.  But  Hamilcar, 
having  surrounded  them,  brought  forward  his  elephants  ;  and  either  trod 
them  all  under  foot,  or  cut  them  to  pieces,  they  being  upwards  of  forty 
thousand. 

The  consequence  of  this  victory  was,  the  reduction  of  almost  all  the 
cities  of  Africa,  which  immediately  returned  to  their  allegiance.  Ha- 
milcar, without  loss  of  time,  marched  against  Tunis,  which  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  had  been  the  asylum  of  the  rebels,  and  their  place 
of  arms.  He  invested  it  on  one  side,  whilst  Hannibal,  who  was  joined 
in  the  command  with  him,  besieged  it  on  the  other.  Then  advancing 
near  the  walls,  and  ordering  crosses  to  be  set  up,  he  huiis^  Spendius  on 
one  of  them,  and  his  companions  who  had  been  seized  with  him,  on  the 
rest,  where  they  all  expired,  Matho,  the  other  chief,  who  commanded 
in  the  city,  saw  plainly  by  this  what  he  himself  might  expect ;  and  for 
that  reason  was  much  more  attentive  to  his  own  defence.  Perceiving 
that  Hannibal,  as  being  confident  of  success,  was  very  negligent  in  all 
his  motions,  he  made  a  sally,  attacked  his  quarters,  killed  many  of  his 
men,  took  several  prisoners,  among  whom  was  Hannibal  himself,  and 
plundered  his  camp.  Then  taking  Spendius  from  the  cross,  he  put  Han- 
nibal in  his  place,  after  having  made  him  suffer  inexpressible  torments; 
and  sacrificed  round  the  body  of  Spendius  thirty  citizens  of  the  first 
quality  in  Carthage,  as  so  many  victims  of  his  vengeance.  One  would 
conclude,  that  there  had  been  a  mutual  emulation  beiwixt  the  contending 
parties,  which  of  them  should  out-do  the  other  in  acts  of  the  most  bar- 
barous cruelty. 

Barca  being  at  that  time  at  a  distance,  it  was  long  before  the  news  of 
his  colleague's  misfortune  reached  him  ;  and  besides,  the  road  lying  be- 
twixt the  two  camps  being  impassable,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  ad- 
vance hastily  to  his  assistance.  This  disastrous  accident  caused  a  great 
consternation  in  Carthage.  The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the 
course  of  this  war,  a  continual  vicissitude  of  prosperity  and  adversity, 
of  security  and  fear,  of  joy  and  grief  ;  so  various  and  inconstant  were 
the  events  on  either  side. 

In  Carthage  it  was  thought  advisable  to  make  one  bold  effort.  Ac- 
cordingly, all  the  youth  capable  of  bearing  arms  were  pressed  into  the 
service.  Hanno  was  sent  to  join  Hamilcar;  and  thirty  senators  were 
deputed  to  conjure  those  generals,  in  the  name  of  the  republic,  to  forget 
past  quarrels,  and  sacrifice  their  resentments  to  their  country's  welfare. 
This  was  immediately  complied  with  ;  they  mutually  embraced^  and 
were  reconciled  sincerely  to  one  another. 

From  this  time,  the  Carthaginians  were  successful  in  all  things  ;  and 
Matho,  who  in  every  attempt  after  this  came  off  with  disadvantage,  at 
last  thought  himself  obliged  to  hazard  a  battle;  and  this  was  just  what 
the  Carthaginians  wanted.  The  leaders  on  both  sides  animated  their 
troops,  as  going  to  fight  a  battle  which  would  for  ever  decide  their  fate. 
An   engagement   ensued.     Victory  was  not  long  in    suspense  ;    for  the 
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rebels  every  where  giving'  ground,  the  Africans  were  almost  all  slaiir, 
and  the  rest  surrendered.  Matho  was  taken  alive,  and  carried  to  Car- 
thage. All  Africa  returned  immediately  to  its  allegiance,  except  the  two 
perfidious  cities  which  had  lately  revolted  ;  however,  they  were  soob 
forced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

And  now  the  victorious  army  returned  to  Carthage,  and  was  there  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  congratulations  of  the  whole  city. 
Matho  and  his  soldiers,  after  having  adorned  the  public  triumph,  were 
led  to  execution  ;  and  finished,  by  a  painful  and  ignominious  death,  a  life 
that  had  been  polluted  with  the  blackest  treasons  and  unparalleled  bar- 
barities. Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  war  against  the  mercenaries, 
after  having  lasted  three  years  and  four  months.  It  furnished,  says 
Polybius,  an  ever-memorable  lesson  to  all  nations,  not  to  employ  in  their 
armies  a  greater  number  of  mercenaries  than  citizens  ;  nor  to  rely,  for 
the  defence  of  their  state,  on  a  body  of  men  who  are  not  attached  to  it 
either  by  interest  or  affection. 

I  have  hitherto  purposely  deferred  taking  notice  of  such  transactions 
in  Sardinia  as  passed  at  the  time  I  have  been  speaking  of,  and  which 
were,  in  some  measure,  dependent  on,  and  resulting  from,  the  war  waged 
in  Africa  against  the  mercenaries.  They  exhibit  the  same  violent  methods 
to  promote  rebellion  ;  the  same  excesses  of  cruelty  ;  as  if  the  wind  had 
carried  the  same  spirit  of  discord  and  fury  from  Africa  into  Sardinia. 

When  the  news  was  brought  there  of  what  Spendius  and  Matho  were 
doing  in  Africa,  the  mercenaries  in  that  island  also  shook  off  the  yoke,  in 
imitation  of  these  incendiaries.  They  began  by  the  murder  of  Bostar 
their  general,  and  of  all  the  Carthaginians  under  him.  A  successor  .was 
sent ;  but  all  the  forces  which  he  carried  with  him  went  over  to  the 
rebels  ;  hung  the  general  on  a  cross  ;  and,  throughout  the  whole  island, 
put  all  the  Carthaginians  to  the  sword,  after  having  made  them  suffer  in- 
expressible torments.  They  then  besieged  all  tlie  cities  one  after  another, 
and  soon  got  possession  of  the  whole  country.  But  feuds  arising  between 
them  and  the  natives,  the  mercenaries  were  driven  entirely  out  of  the 
island,  and  took  refuge  in  Italy.  Thus  the  Carthaginians  lost  Sardinia, 
an  island  of  great  importance  to  them,  on  account  of  its  extent,  its  fer- 
tility, and  the  great  number  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Romans,  ever  since  their  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians,  had 
behaved  towards  them  with  great  justice  and  moderation.  A  slight  quar- 
rel, on  account  of  some  Roman  merchants  who  were  seized  at  Carthage 
for  having  supplied  the  enemy  with  provisions,  had  embroiled  them  a 
little.  But  these  merchants  being  restored  on  the  first  complaint  made  to 
th«  senate  of  Carthage  ;  the  Romans,  who  prided  themselves  upon  their 
justice  and  generosity  on  all  occasions,  made  the  Carthaginians  a  return 
of  their  former  friendship  ;  served  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  ; 
forbade  their  merchants  to  furnish  any  other  nation  with  provisions  ;  and 
even  refused  to  listen  to  the  proposals  made  by  the  Sardinian  rebels, 
when  invited  by  them  to  take  possession  of  the  island. 

But  these  scruples  and  delicacy  wore  off  by  degrees ;  and  Csesar's 
advantageous  testimony  (in  Sallust)  of  their  honesty  and  plain  dealing, 
could  not,  with  any  propriety,  be  applied  here  :•     '  Although,'  says  he, 

*  Bellis  Punicis  omnibus,  cum  saepe  Carthaginenses  et  in  pace  ct  per 
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*in  all  the  Punic  wars,  the  Carthaginians,  both  in  peace  and  during 
truct's,  had  committed  a  number  of  detestable  actions,  the  Romans  could 
never  (how  inviting  soever  the  opportunity  might  be)  be  prevailed  upon 
to  retaliate  such  usaife  ;  being  more  attentive  to  their  own  glory,  than  to 
the  revenge  they  might  have  justly  taken  on  such  perfidious  enemies.' 

[A.  M.ljre?.  A.  Carth.  609.  A.  Rom.  5LI.  Ant.  J.  C.  237.]  The  mer- 
cenaries, who,  as  was  observed,  had  retired  into  Italy,  brought  the 
Romans  at  last  to  the  resolution  of  sailing  over  into  Sardinia,  to  render 
themselves  masters  of  it.  The  Carthaginians  were  deeply  afflicted  at  the 
news,  upon  pretence  that  they  had  a  more  just  title  to  Sardinia  than  the 
Romans  ;  they  therefore  put  themselves  in  a  posture  to  take  a  speedy 
and  just  revenge  on  those  who  had  excited  the  people  of  that  island  to 
take  up  arms  against  them.  But  the  Romans,  pretending  that  these  pre- 
parations were  made  not  against  Sardinia,  but  their  state,  declared  war 
against  the  Carthaginians.  The  latter,  quite  exhausted  in  every  respect, 
and  scarce  beginning  to  breathe,  were  in  no  condition  to  sustain  a  war. 
The  necessity  of  the  times  was  therefore  to  be  complied  with,  and  they 
were  forced  to  yield  to  a  more  powerful  rival.  A  fresh  treaty  was  there- 
upon made,  by  whicli  they  gave  up  Sardinia  to  the  Romans,  and  obliged 
themselves  to  a  new  payment  of  twelve  hundred  talents,  to  keep  off  the 
war  with  which  they  were  menaced.  This  injustice  of  the  Romans  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  second  Punic  war,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

THE    SECOND    PUNIC    WAR. 

The  second  Punic  war,*  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate,  is  one  of 
the  most  memorable  recorded  in  history,  and  most  worthy  the  attention 
of  an  inquisitive  reader;  whether  we  consider  the  boldness  of  tiie  enter- 
prises ;  the  wisdom  employed  in  the  execution  ;  the  obstinate  efl'orts  of 
two  rival  nations,  and  the  ready  resources  they  found  in  their  lowest  ebb 
of  fortune  ;  the  variety  of  uncommon  events,  and  the  uncertain  issue  of 
so  long  and  bloody  a  war  ;  or  lastly,  the  assemblage  of  the  most  perfect 
models  in  every  kind  of  merit ;  and  the  most  instructive  lessons  that  occur 
in  history,  either  with  regard  to  war,  policy,  or  government.  Never  did 
two  more  powerful,  or  at  least  more  warlike,  states  or  nations  make  war 
against  each  other  ;  and  never  had  these  in  question  seen  themselves 
raised  to  a  more  exalted  pitch  of  power  and  glory.  Rome  and  Cartha<'e 
were,  doubtless,  at  that  time,  the  two  first  states  of  the  world.  Having 
already  tried  their  strength  in  the  first  Punic  war,  and  thereby  made  an 
essay  of  each  other's  power,  they  knew  perfectly  well  what  either  could 
do.  In  this  second  war.  the  fate  of  arms  was  so  equally  balanced,  and 
the  success  so  intermixed  with  vicissitudes  and  varieties,  that  that  party 
triumphed  which  had  been  most  in  dansjer  of  being  ruined.  Great  as  the 
forces  of  these  two  nations  were,  it  may  almost  be  said,  that  their  mutual 
hatred  was  still  greater.  The  Romans,  on  one  side,  could  not  vtithout  in- 
dignation see  the  vanquished  presuming  to  attack  them  ;  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, on  the  other,   were  exasperated  at  the  equally  rapacious  and 

harsh  treatment  which  they  pretended  to  have  received  from  the  victor. 

inducias  multa  nefanda  facinora  fecissent,  nunquam  ipsi  per  occasionem 
taliafecere:  niagis  ([uod  se  dignum  foret,  quam  quod  in  illos  jure  fieri 
posset,  quaerebant.     Sallust.  in  bell.  Catilin.        *  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 
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The  plan  which  I  havfc  laid  down  does  not  permit  rae  to  enter  into  an 
exact  detail  of  this  war,  whereof  Italy,  Sicily,  8pain,  and  Africa,  were 
the  several  seats  ;  and  which  has  a  still  closer  connection  with  the 
Roman  history  than  with  that  I  am  now  writing.  I  shall  confine  myself 
therefore,  principally,  to  such  transactions  as  relate  to  the  Carthaginians, 
and  endeavour,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  to  give  my  reader  an  idea  of  the 
genius  and  character  of  Hannibal,  who  perhaps  was  the  greatest  war- 
rior that  antiquity  has  to  boast  of. 

THE    REMOTE    AND    MOHE    IMMEDIATE    CAUSES   OP    THE    SECOND    PUNIC 

WAR. 

Before  I  come  to  speak  of  the  declaration  of  war  betwixt  the  Romans 
and  Carthaginians,  I  think  it  necessary  to  explain  the  true  causes  of  it ; 
and  to  point  out  by  what  steps  this  rupture,  betwixt  these  two  nations 
was  so  long  preparing,  before  it  openly  broke  out. 

That  man  would  be  grossly  mistaken,  says  Polybius,*  who  should 
look  upon  the  taking  of  Saguntum  by  Hannibal  as  the  true  cause  of  the 
second  Punic  war.  The  regret  of  the  Carthaginians  for  having  so 
tamely  given  up  Sicily,  by  the  treaty  which  terminated  the  first  Punic 
war;  the  injustice  and  violence  of  the  Romans,  who  took  advantage  of 
the  troubles  excited  in  Africa,  to  dispossess  the  Carthaginians  of  Sar- 
dinia, and  to  impose  a  new  tribute  on  them  ;  and  the  success  and  conquest* 
of  the  latter  in  Spain  ;  these  were  the  true  causes  of  the  violation  of  the 
treaty,  as  Livy+  (agreeing  here  with  Polybius)  insinuates  in  a  few  words, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  history  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

And  indeed  Hamilcar,  surnamed  Barca,  was  highly  exasperated  on 
account  of  the  last  treaty,  which  the  necessity  of  the  times  had  compel- 
led the  Carthaginians  to  submit  to  ;  and  he  therefore  meditated  the  de- 
sign of  taking  just,  though  distant  measures,  for  breaking  it  on  the  first 
favourable  opportunity  that  should  ofiFer. 

When  the  troubles  of  Africa  were  appeased,:^  he  was  sent  upon  an 
expedition  against  the  Numidians  ;  in  which,  giving  fresh  proofs  of  his 
courage  and  abilities,  his  merit  raised  him  to  the  command  of  the  army 
which  was  to  act  in  Spain.  Hannibal,  his  son,  at  that  time  but  nine 
years  of  age,§  begged  with  the  utmost  importunity  to  attend  him  on  this 
occasion ;  and  for  that  purpose  employed  all  the  soothing  arts  so  com- 
mon to  children  of  his  age,  and  which  have  so  much  power  over  a  tender 
father.  Hamilcar  could  not  refuse  him ;  and  after  having  made  him 
swear  upon  the  altars,  that  he  would  declare  himself  an  enemy  to  the 
Romans  as  soon  as  age  would  allow  him  to  do  it,  he  took  his  son  with  him. 

Hamilcar  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  constitute  the  great  general. 
To  an  invincible  courage,  and  the  most  consummate  prudence,  he  added 
a  most  engaging  and  insinuating  behaviour.  He  subdued,  in  a  very  short 
time,  the  greatest  part  of  the  nations  of  Spain,  either  by  the  terror  of 
his  arms  or  his  engaging  conduct ;  and  after  enjoying  the  command  there 

•  Lib.  iii.  p.  162 — 168.  t  Angebant  ingentis  spiritus  virum  Sicilia 

Sardiniaque  amissae  :  Nam  et  Siciliam  nimis  celeri  desperatione  reum 
concessam ;  et  Sardiniam  inter  motum  Africae  fraude  Romanorura, 
stipendio  etiam  superimposito,  interceplam.  Liv.l.  xxi.  n.  1.  iJPolyb. 
1.  ii.p.  90.        ^  Polvb.  1.  iii.  p.  167.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 
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nine  yoflrs,  came  to  an  end  worthy  his  exalted  character,  dying  gloriously 
in  arms  for  the  cause  of  his  country. 

[A.  M.  3776.  A.  Rom.5'20.] — The  Carthasjinians appointed  Asdrubal,* 
his  son-in-law,  to  succeed  him.  This  general,  to  strengthen  his  footing 
in  the  country,  built  a  city,  which,  by  the  advantage  of  its  situation,  the 
commodiousness  of  its  harbour,  its  fortifications,  and  opulence,  occa- 
sioned by  its  great  commerce,  became  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
in  the  world.  It  was  called  New  Carthage,  and  is  at  this  day  known  by 
the  name  of  Carthagena. 

From  the  several  steps  of  theSB  two  great  generals.  It  was  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  they  were  meditating  some  mighty  design  which  they  had 
always  in  view,  and  laid  their  schemes  at  a  great  distance  for  the  putting 
it  in  execution.  The  Romans  were  sensible  of  this,  and  reproached 
themselves  for  their  indolence  and  torpor,  which  had  thrown  them  into  a 
kind  of  lethargy  ;  at  a  time  that  the  enemy  were  rapidly  pursuing  their 
victories  in  Spain,  which  might  one  day  be  turned  against  them.  They 
would  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  attack  them  by  open  force,  and  to 
wrest  their  conquests  out  of  their  hands  ;  but  the  fear  of  another  (not 
less  formidable)  enemy,  the  Gauls,  whom  they  expected  shortly  to  see 
at  their  very  gates,  kept  them  from  shewing  their  resentment.  They 
therefore  iiad  recourse  to  negociations  ;  and  concluded  a  treaty  with 
Asdrubal,  in  which,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  rest  of  Spain,  they 
contented  themselves  with  introducing  an  article,  by  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  not  allowed  to  make  any  conquests  beyond  the  Iberus. 

Asdrubal, t  in  the  mean  time,  still  pushed  on  his  conquests,  still,  how- 
ever, taking  care  not  to  pass  beyond  the  limits  stipulated  by  the  treaty  ; 
but  by  sparing  no  endeavours  to  win  the  chiefs  of  the  several  nations  by 
a  courteous  and  engaging  behaviour,  he  furthered  the  interests  of  Car- 
thage still  more  by  persuasive  methods  than  force  of  arms.  But,  un- 
happily, after  having  governed  Spain  eight  years,  he  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  a  Gaul,  who  took  so  barbarous  a  revenge  for  a  private 
grudge  he  bore  him. J 

[A.  M.  8783.  A.  Rom.  530.]— Three  years  before  his  death, §  he  had 
written  to  Carthage,  to  desire  that  Hannibal,  then  twenty-two  years  of 
age,  might  be  sent  to  him.  The  proposal  met  with  some  difficulty,  as 
the  senate  was  divided  betwixt  two  powerful  factions,  which,  from  Hamil- 
car's  time,  had  began  to  follow  opposite  views  in  the  administration  and 
affairs  of  the  state.  One  faction  was  headed  by  Hanno,  whose  birtb, 
merit,  and  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  gave  him  great  influence  in  the 
public  deliberations.  This  faction  proposed,  on  every  occasion,  the 
concludingof  a  safe  peace,  and  the  preserving  the  conquests  in  Spain, 
as  being  preferable  to  the  uncertain  events  of  an  expensive  war,  which 

*Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  101.  t  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  193.     Lil.  1.  xxi.  n.  2. 

t  The  murder  was  an  effect  of  the  extraordinary  fidelity  of  this  Gaul, 
whose  master  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Asdrubal.  It  was  perpetrated  in 
public  ;  and  the  murderer  being  seized  bv  the  guards,  and  put  to 
the  torture,  expressed  so  strong  a  satisfaction  in  the  thouj^hts  of  his 
having  executed  his  revenge  so  successfully,  that  he  seemed  "to  ridicule 
all  the  terror  of  his  torments.  '  Eo  fiiit  habitu  oris,  ut  superante  latitia 
dolorrs  ridentis  eliam  specicm  prRbucrit.'— Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  1. 

^  Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.  3,  i. 
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they  foresaw  would  one  day  oocasion  the  ruin  of  Carthage.  The  other, 
called  the  Barcinian  faction,  because  it  supported  the  interests  of  Barca 
and  his  family,  had,  to  the  credit  and  influence  which  it  had  long  enjoyed 
in  the  city,  added  the  reputatation  which  the  signal  exploits  of  Ilamilcar 
and  Asdrubal  had  given  it,  and  declared  openly  for  war.  When,  there- 
fore, Asdrubal's  demand  came  to  be  debated  in  the  senate,  Hanno  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  sending  so  early  into  the  field,  a  young  man  who 
already  possessed  all  the  haughtiness  and  imperious  temper  of  his  father  ; 
and  who  ought,  therefore,  rather  to  be  kept  a  long  time,  and  very  care- 
fully under  the  eye  of  the  magistrate  and  the  power  of  the  laws,  that  he 
might  learn  obedience,  and  a  modesty  which  should  teach  him  not  to  think 
himself  superior  to  all  other  men.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he 
feared  this  spark,  which  was  then  kindling,  would  one  day  rise  to  a  con- 
flagration. His  remonstrances  were  not  heard,  so  that  the  Barcinian 
faction  had  the  superiority,  and  Hannibal  set  out  for  Spain. 

The  moment  of  his  arrival  there,  he  drew  upon  himself  the  eyes  of  the 
whole  army,  who  fancied  they  saw  Hamilcar  his  father  revive  in  him. 
He  seemed  to  dart  the  same  fire  from  his  eyes  ;  the  same  martial  vigour 
displayed  itself  in  the  air  of  his  countenance,  with  the  same  features  and 
engaging  carriage.  But  his  personal  qualities  endeared  him  still  more. 
He  possessed  almost  every  talent  that  constitutes  the  great  man.  His 
patience  in  labour  was  invincible,  his  temperance  was  surprising,  his 
courage  in  the  greatest  dangers  intrepid,  and  his  presence  of  mind  in  the 
heat  of  battle  admirable ;  and,  a  still  more  wonderful  circumstance,  his 
disposition  and  cast  of  mind  were  so  flexible,  that  nature  had  formed  him 
equally  for  commanding  or  obeying ;  so  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  he 
was  dearer  to  the  soldiers  or  the  generals.  He  served  three  campaigns 
under  Asdrubal. 

Upon  the  death  of  that  general,*  [A.  M.  3784.  A.  Carth.  6-26.  A.  Rom, 
628.]  the  suflfrages  of  both  the  army  and  people  concurred  in  raising 
Hannibal  to  the  supreme  command.  I  know  not  whether  it  was  not  even 
then,  or  about  that  time,  that  the  republic,  to  heighten  his  influence  and 
authority,  appointed  him  one  of  its  Suffetes,  the  first  dignity  of  the  state, 
which  was  sometimes  conferred  upon  generals.  It  is  from  Cornelius 
Nepost  that  we  have  borrowed  this  circumstance  of  his  life,  who,  speak- 
ing of  the  praetorship  bestowed  upon  Hannibal,  upon  his  return  to  Car- 
thage, and  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  says,  that  this  was  twenty-two 
years  after  he  had  been  nominated  king. J 

The  moment  he  was  created  general,  Hannibal,  as  if  Italy  had  been 
allotted  to  him,  and  he  had  even  then  been  appointed  to  make  war  upon 
the  Romans,  turned  secretly  his  whole  views  on  that  side  ;  and  lost  no 
time,  for  fear  of  being  prevented  by  death,  as  his  father  and  brother- 
in-law  had  been.  In  Spain  he  took  several  strong  towns,  and  conquered 
many  nations  :  and  although  the  Spaniards  greatly  exceeded  him  in  the 
number  of  forces  (their  army  amounting  to  upwards  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men),  yet  he  chose  his  time  and  posts  so  judiciously,  that  he  entirely 

*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  168,  169.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  3—5.      t  In  Vit.  Annib.  c.  7. 
X  '  Hie,  ut  rediit,  Praetor  factus  est,  postquam  rex  fuerat  anno  secundo 
et  vigesimo.' 
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defeated  Ihcra.  After  this  victory,  every  thinff  submitted  to  his  arms. 
But  he  still  forbore  laying  siege  to  Saguntum,*  carefully  avoiding  every 
occasion  of  a  rupture  with  the  Romans,  till  he  should  have  taken  every 
step  which  he  judged  necessary  for  so  important  an  enterprise,  pursuant 
to  the  advice  given  him  by  his  father.  Ho  applied  himself  particularly 
to  engage  the  affections  of  the  citizens  and  allies,  and  to  gain  their  con- 
fidence, by  generously  allotting  them  a  large  share  of  the  plunder  taken 
from  the  enemy,  and  by  scrupulously  paying  them  all  their  arrears  :t  a 
wise  step,  which  never  fails  of  producing  its  advantage  at  a  proper 
season. 

The  Saguntines,^  on  their  side,  sensible  of  the  danger  with  which  they 
were  threatened,  informed  the  Romans  of  the  progress  of  Hannibal's 
conquests.  Upon  this,  deputies  were  nominated  by  the  latter,  and  ordered 
to  go  and  acquaint  themselves  with  the  state  of  affairs  upon  tlie  spot ; 
they  commanded  them  also  to  lay  their  complaints  before  Hannibal,  if  it 
should  be  thought  proper  ;  and  in  case  he  should  refuse  to  do  justice, 
that  then  they  should  go  directly  to  Carthage,  and  make  the  same  com- 
plaints. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal  laid  siege  to  Saguntum,  foreseeing  that 
great  advantages  would  accrue  from  the  taking  of  this  city.  He  was 
persuaded  that  this  would  deprive  the  Romans  of  all  hopes  of  carrying 
on  the  war  in  Spain  ;  that  this  new  conquest  would  secure  those  he  had 
already  made ;  that  as  no  enemy  would  be  left  behind  him,  his  march 
would  be  more  secure  and  unmolested;  that  he  should  find  money  enough 
in  it  for  the  execution  of  his  designs  ;  that  the  plunder  of  the  city  would 
inspire  his  soldiers  with  greater  ardour,  and  make  them  follow  him  with 
greater  cheerfulness  ;  that,  lastly,  the  spoils  which  he  should  send  to 
Carthage,  would  gain  him  the  favour  of  the  citizens.  Aninia'ed  by  these 
motives,  he  carried  on  the  siege  with  the  utmost  vigour.  He  himself  set 
an  example  to  his  troops,  was  present  at  all  the  works,  and  exposed 
himself  to  the  greatest  dangers. 

News  was  soon  carried  to  Rome  that  Saguntum  was  besieged.  But 
the  Romans,  instead  of  flying  to  its  relief,  lost  their  time  in  fruitless  de- 
bates, and  in  deputations  equally  fruitless.  Hannibal  sent  word  to  the 
Roman  deputies,  that  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  hear  them  ;  they  therefore 
repaired  to  Carthage,  but  met  with  no  better  reception,  the  Barcinian 
faction  having  prevailed  over  the  complaints  of  the  Romans,  and  all  the 
remonstrances  of  Hanno. 

During  all  these  voyages  and  negociations,  the  siege  was  carried  on 
with  great  vigour.  The  Saguntines  were  now  reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and  in  want  of  all  things.  An  accommodation  was  thereupon 
proposed  ;  but  the  conditions  on  m hich  it  was  offered  appeared  so  harsh 
that  the  Saguntines  could  not   prevail  upon  themselves  to  accept  them. 

*  This  city  lay  on  the  Carthaginian  side  of  the  Iberus.  very  near  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  and  in  a  country  where  the  Carthaginians  were 
allowed  to  make  war;  but  Saguntum,  as  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  was 
excepted  from  all  hostilities,  by  virtue  of  the  late  treaty. 

+  *  Ibi  large  partiendo  pra;dam,  stipendia  pra?terita  cum  fide  exsolvendo, 
c'Mnctos  civiuin  sociorumque  animos  in  se  firmavit.' — Li  v.  1.  xii.  n.  5. 

J  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  170—173.     Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.  6—15. 
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Before  they  gave  their  final  answer,  the  principal  senators,  bringing 
their  gold  and  silver,  and  that  of  the  public  treasury  into  the  market- 
place, threw  both  into  a  fire  lighted  for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards 
rushed  headlong  into  it  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  a  tower,  which 
had  been  long  assaulted  by  the  battering  rams,  falling  with  a  dreadful 
noise,  the  Carthaginians  entered  the  city  by  the  breach,  soon  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it,  and  cut  to  pieces  all  the  inhabitants  who  were  of  age 
to  bear  arms.  But,  notwithstanding  the  fire,  the  Carthaginians  got  a 
very  great  booty.  Hannibal  did  not  reserve  to  himself  any  part  of  the 
spoils  gained  by  his  victories,  but  applied  them  solely  to  the  carrying  on 
his  enterprises.  Accordingly,  Polybius  remarks,  that  the  taking  of 
Saguntum  was  of  service  to  him,  as  it  awakened  the  ardour  of  his  soldiers, 
by  the  sight  of  the  rich  booty  which  they  had  just  obtained,  and  by  the 
hopes  of  more ;  and  it  reconciled  all  the  principal  persons  of  Carthage 
to  Hannibal,  by  the  large  presents  he  made  to  them  out  of  the  spoils. 

Words  could  never  express*  the  grief  and  consternation  with  which 
the  melancholy  news  of  the  capture  and  cruel  fate  of  Saguntum  was 
received  at  Rome.  Compassion  for  this  unfortunate  city,  shame  for 
having  failed  to  succour  such  faithful  allies,  a  just  indignation  against 
the  Carthaginians,  the  authors  of  all  these  calamities ;  a  strong  alarm 
raised  by  the  successes  of  Hannibal,  whom  the  Romans  fancied  they  saw 
already  at  their  gates  ;  all  these  sentiments  caused  so  violent  an  emotion, 
that  during  the  first  moments  of  their  agitation,  the  Romans  were  unable 
to  come  to  any  resolution,  or  do  any  thing  but  give  way  to  the  torrent  of 
their  passion,  and  sacrifice  floods  of  tears  to  the  memory  of  a  city  which 
fell  the  victim  of  its  inviolable  fidelityt  to  the  Romans,  and  had  been 
betrayed  by  the  unaccountable  indolence  and  imprudent  delays.  When 
they  were  a  little  recovered,  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  called,  and 
war  was  decreed  unanimously  against  the  Carthaginians. 

WAR     PROCLAIMED. 

That  no  ceremony  might  be  wanting,;J:  deputies  were  sent  to  Carthage, 
to  inquire  whether  Saguntum  had  been  besieged  by  order  of  the  republic, 
and  if  so,  to  declare  war  ;  or,  in  case  this  siege  had  been  undertaken 
solely  by  the  authority  of  Hannibal,  to  require  that  he  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Romans.  The  deputies  perceiving  that  the  senate  gave  no  direct 
answer  to  their  demands,  one  of  them,  taking  up  the  folded  lappet  of  his 
robe,  '  I  bring  here,'  says  he,  in  a  haughty  tone,  '  either  peace  or  war  : 
the  choice  is  left  to  yourselves.'  The  senate  answering,  that  they 
left  the  choice  to  him :  '  I  give  you  war  then,'  says  he,  unfolding  his 
robe.  '  And  we,'  replied  the  Carthaginians,  with  the  same  haughtiness, 
*  as  heartily  accept  it,  and  are  resolved  to  prosecute  it  with  the  same 
cheerfulness.'     Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war. 

If  the  cause  of  this  war§  should  be  ascribed  to  the  taking  of  Saguntum, 
the  whole  blame,  says  Polybius,  lies  upon  the  Carthaginians,  who  could 
not,  with  any  colourable  pretence,  besiege  a  city  that  was  in  alliance 

*  Polyb.  p.   174,  175.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  16,  17. 

t  '  Sanctitate  disciplinae,  qua  fidem  socialeni  usque  ad  perniciera  suam 
coluerunt.' — Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  7.  %  Polyb.  p.  117.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  18,  19. 

§Polyb.  l.iii.  p.  188,  185. 
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with  Rotn«,  and  as  such  comprehended  in  the  treaty,  which  forbade 
either  party  to  make  war  upon  the  allies  of  the  other.  But  should  the 
origin  of  this  war  be  traced  higher,  and  carried  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Carthaginians  were  dispossessed  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans,  and  a 
new  tribute  was  so  unreasonably  imposed  on  them  ;  it  must  be  confessed, 
continues  Polybius,  that  the  conduct  of  the  Romans  is  entirely  unjustifi- 
able on  these  two  points,  as  being  founded  merely  on  violence  and  injus- 
tice; and  that,  had  the  Carthaginians,  without  having  recourse  to  am- 
biguous and  frivolous  pretences,  plainly  demanded  satisfaction  upon 
these  two  grievances,  and  upon  their  being  refused  it,  had  declared  war 
against  Rome;  in  that  case,  reason  and  justice  had  been  entirely  on 
their  side. 

The  interval  between  the  conclusion  of  the  first,  and  the  beginning  of 
the  second  Punic  war,  was  twenty-four  years. 

THE    BEGINNING    OF    TUE    SEeOND    PUNIC    WAR. 

When  the  war  was  resolved  upon,*  [A.  M.  3787.  A.  Carlh.  629. 
A.  Rom.  631.  Ant.  J.  C.  217.]  and  proclaimed  on  both  sides,  Hannibal, 
Avho  then  was  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  before  he  dis- 
covered his  grand  design,  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  provide  for 
the  security  of  Spain  and  Africa.  With  this  view,  he  marched  the  forces 
out  of  the  one  into  the  other,  so  that  the  Africans  served  in  Spain  and 
the  Spaniards  in  Africa.  He  was  prompted  to  this  from  a  persuasion 
that  these  soldiers,  being  thus  at  a  distance  from  their  respective  coun- 
tries, would  be  fitter  for  service  ;  and  more  firmly  attached  to  him,  as 
they  would  be  a  kind  of  hostages  for  each  other's  fidelity.  The  forces 
which  he  left  in  Africa  amounted  to  about  forty  thousand  men,  twelve 
hundred  whereof  were  cavalry.  Those  of  Spain  were  something  above 
fifteen  thousand,  of  which  two  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty  were  horse. 
He  left  the  conmiand  of  the  Spanish  forces  to  his  brother  Asdrubal,  with 
a  fleet  of  about  sixty  ships  to  guard  tlie  coasts  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
gave  him  the  wisest  directions  for  his  conduct,  whether  with  regard  to 
the  Spaniards  or  the  Romans,  in  case  they  should  attack  him. 

Livy  observes,  that  Hannibal,  before  he  set  forward  on  this  expedi- 
tion, went  to  Cadiz  to  discharge  some  vows  which  he  had  made  to  Her- 
cules ;  and  that  he  engaged  himself  by  new  ones,  in  order  to  obtain 
success  in  the  war  he  was  entering  upon.  Polybius  gives  us,t  in  few 
words,  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  distance  of  the  several  places  through 
which  Hannibal  was  to  march  in  his  way  to  Italy.  From  New  Cartha"-e, 
whence  he  set  out  to  the  Iberus,  were  computed  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred$  furlongs. §  From  the  Iberus  to  Emporium,  a  small  maritime  town, 
which  separates  Spain  from  the  Gauls,  according  to  Strabo,||  were  six- 
teen hundred  furlongs.  From  Emporium  to  the  pass  of  the  Rhone,  the 
like  space  of  sixteen  hundred  furlongs. H  From  the  pass  of  the  Rhone  to 

•  Polyb.  I.  iii,  p.  1S7.  Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  29,  22.        +  Lib.  iii.  p.  192,  193. 
t  275  miles.  §  Polybius  makes  the  distance  from  New  Carthage 

to  be  2,600  furlongs  ;  consequently,  the  whole  number  of  furlongs  will 
be  8,400,  or  (allowing  625  feet  to  the  furlong)  914  English  miles,  and 
almost  one-third.— See  Polvbius,  edit.  Gronov.  p.  267.  11  L.  iii.  p.  199. 
f  200  miles.  " 
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the  Alps,  fourteen  hundred  furlongs.*  From  the  Alps  to  the  plains  of 
Italy,  twelve  hundred  furlongs.t  Thus  from  New  Carthage  to  the  plains 
of  Italy,  were  eight  thousand  furlongs.:|: 

Hannibal  had  long  before  taken§  the  prudent  precaution  of  acquaint- 
ing himself  with  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  places  through  which 
he  was  to  pass ;  of  sounding  how  the  Gauls  stood  affected  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  of  winning  over  their  chiefs,  whom  he  knew  to  be  very  greedy  of 
gold,  by  his  bounty  to  them;||  and  of  securing  to  himself  the  affection 
and  fidelity  of  one  part  of  the  nations  through  whose  country  his  march 
lay.  He  was  not  ignorant  that  the  passage  of  the  Alps  would  be  attended 
with  great  difficulties  ;  but  he  knew  they  were  not  unsurmountable,  and 
that  was  enough  for  his  purpose. 

Hannibal  began  his  march  early  in  the  spring,1I  from  New  Carthage, 
where  he  had  wintered.  His  army  then  consisted  of  above  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  of  which  twelve  thousand  were  cavalry,  and  he  had  near 
forty  elephants.  Having  crossed  the  Iberus,  he  soon  subdued  the  several 
nations  which  opposed  him  in  his  march,  and  lost  a  considerable  part  of 
his  army  in  this  expedition.  He  left  Hanno  to  command  all  the  country 
lying  between  the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenean  hills,  with  eleven  thousand 
men,  who  were  appointed  to  guard  the  baggage  of  those  that  were  to 
follow  him.  He  dismissed  the  like  number,  sending  them  back  to  their 
respective  countries  ;  thus  securing  to  himself  their  affections  when  he 
should  want  recruits,  and  affording  to  the  rest  a  sure  hope  that  tliey 
should  be  allowed  to  return  whenever  they  should  desire  it.  He  passed 
the  Pyrenean  hills,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone,  at  the 
head  of  fifty  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse  ;  a  formidable  army, 
but  less  so  from  the  number  than  from  the  valour  of  the  troops  that  com- 
posed it ;  troops  who  had  served  several  years  in  Spain,  and  learned  the 
art  of  war  under  the  ablest  captains  that  Carthage  could  ever  boast. 

PASSAGE    OF    THE    RHONE. 

Hannibal  being  arrived**  within  four  days  march  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhone,tt  attempted  to  cross  it,  because  the  river  in  this  place  took 
up  only  the  breadth  of  its  channel.  He  brought  up  all  the  ship-boats 
and  little  vessels  he  could  meet  with,  of  which  the  inhabitants  had  a  great 
number,  because  of  their  commerce.  He  likewise  built,  with  great  dili- 
gence, a  prodigious  number  of  boats,  little  vessels,  and  rafts.  On  his 
arrival,  he  found  the  Gauls  encamped  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  prepared 
to  dispute  the  passage.  There  was  no  possibility  of  his  attacking  them 
in  front.  He  therefore  ordered  a  considerable  detachment  of  his  forces, 
under  the  command  of  Hanno,  the  son  of  Bomilcar,  to  pass  the  river 
higher  up  ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  his  march,  and  the  design  he  had  in 
view,  from  the  enemy,  he  obliged  them  to  set  out  in  the  night.   All  things 

*  175  miles.      +  150  miles.       X  1.000  miles.      §  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  188,  189. 

II  '  Audierunt  prseoccupatos  jam  ab  Annibale  Gallorum  animos  esse: 
sed  ne  illi  quidem  ipsi  satis  mitem  gentem  fore,  ni  subinde  auro,  cujus 
avidissima  gens  est,  principum  animi  concilientur.' — Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  20. 

^  Polyb.  189,  IGU.      Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  22—24. 

*»  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  270—274.  edit.  Gronov.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  26—28. 

+t  A  little  above  Avignon . 
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fliipcoodod  as  he  ha'l  planned ;  and  they  passed  the  river*  the  next  day 
williout  the  least  opposition. 

They  passed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  refreshing  themselves,  and  in  the 
nlj^ht  they  advanced  silently  towards  the  enemy.  In  the  morning  when 
the  signals  agreed  upon  had  been  given,  Hannibal  prepared  to  attempt 
the  passage.  Part  of  his  horses,  completely  harnessed,  were  put  into 
boats,  that  their  riders  might,  on  landing,  immediately  charge  the  enemy. 
The  rest  of  the  horses  swam  over  on  both  sides  of  the  boats,  from  which, 
one  man  held  the  bridles  of  three  or  four.  The  infantry  crossed  the  river 
either  on  rafts,  or  in  small  boats,  and  in  a  kind  of  gondolas,  which  were 
only  the  trunks  of  trees  which  they  themselves  had  made  hollow.  The 
great  boats  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  at  the  top  of  the  channel,  in  order  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  and  facilitate  the  passage  to  the  rest  of  the 
small  fleet.  When  the  Gatds  saw  it  advancing  on  the  river,  they,  accord- 
ing to  their  custom,  uttered  dreadful  cries  anil  bowlings  ;  and  clashing 
their  bucklers  over  their  heads,  one  against  tlu'  other,  let  fly  a  shower  of 
darts.  But  they  were  prodigiously  astonished  when  they  heard  a  great 
noise  behind  them,  perceived  their  tents  on  fire,  and  saw  themselves 
attacked  both  in  front  and  rear.  They  now  had  no  way  left  to  save 
themselves  but  by  flight,  and  accordingly  retreated  to  their  respective 
villages.  After  this,  the  rest  of  the  troops  crossed  the  river  quietly,  and 
without  any  opposition. 

The  elephants  alone  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  They  were 
wafted  over  the  next  day  in  the  following  manner: — From  the  bank  of 
the  river  was  thrown  a  raft,  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  fifty  in 
breadth;  this  was  fixed  strongly  to  the  banks  by  large  ropes,  and  quite 
covered  over  with  earth  ;  so  that  the  elephants,  diceived  by  its  ap- 
pearance, thought  themselves  upon  firm  ground.  From  this  first  raft 
they  proceeded  to  a  second,  which  was  built  in  the  same  form,  but  only 
a  hundred  feet  long,  and  fastened  to  the  former  by  chains  that  were  easily 
loosened.  The  female  elephants  were  put  upon  the  first  raft,  and  the 
males  followed  aftir  ;  and  when  they  were  got  upon  the  second  raft,  it 
was  loosened  from  the  first,  and  by  the  help  of  small  boats,  towed  to  the 
opposite  shore.  After  this,  it  was  sent  back  to  fetch  those  which  were 
behind.  Some  fell  into  the  water,  but  they  at  last  got  safe  to  shore,  and 
not  a  single  elephant  was  drowned. 

THE  MARCH  AFTER  THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  RHONE. 

The  two  Roman  consuls+  had.  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring:,  set  out 
for  their  respective  provinces  ;  P.  Scipio  for  Spain  with  sixty  ships,  two 
Roman  legions,  fourteen  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  hundred  horse  of  the 
allies  ;  Tiberius  Sempronius  for  Sicily,  witii  a  hundred  and  sixty  ships, 
two  legions,  sixteen  thousand  foot,  and  eighteen  hundred  horse  of  the 
allies.  The  Roman  legion  consisted,  at  that  time,  of  four  thousand  foot 
and  three  hundred  horse.  Sen)pronius  had  made  extraordinary  prepara- 
tions at  Lilyba?um,  a  sea-port  town  in  Sicily,  with  the  design  of  crossing 
over  directly  into  Africa.     Scipio  was  equally  confident  that  he  should 

♦  It  is  thought  this  was  betwixt  Roquemaure  and  Point  St,  Esprit, 
t  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  200—202,  &c.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  31,  32. 
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dud  Hannibal  still  in  Spain,  and  make  that  country  the  seat  of  vrar.  But 
he  was  greatly  astonished,  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Marseilles,  advice  was 
brought  him  that  Hannibal  was  upon  the  banics  of  the  Rhone,  and  pre- 
paring to  cross  it.  He  then  detached  three  hundred  horse,  to  view  the 
posture  of  the  enemy ;  and  Hannibal  detached  five  hundred  Numidian 
horse  for  the  same  purpose  ;  during  which,  some  of  his  soldiers  were  em- 
ployed in  wafting  over  the  elephants. 

At  the  same  time  he  gave  audience,  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  army, 
to  one  of  the  princes  of  that  part  of  Gaul  which  is  situated  near  the  Po, 
who  assured  him,  by  an  interpreter,  in  the  name  of  his  subjects,  that  his 
arrival  was  impatiently  expected  ;  that  the  Gauls  were  ready  to  join  him, 
and  march  against  the  Romans,  and  he  himself  offered  to  conduct  his 
army  through  places  where  they  should  meet  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
provisions.  When  the  prince  was  withdrawn,  Hannibal,  in  a  speech  to 
his  troops,  magnified  extremely  this  deputation  from  the  Gauls  ;  extolled, 
with  just  praises,  the  bravery  which  his  forces  had  shown  hitherto  ;  and 
exhorted  them  to  sustain,  to  the  last,  their  reputation  and  glory.  The 
soldiers,  inspired  with  fresh  ardour  and  courage,  all  at  once  raised  their 
hands,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  follow  whithersoever  he  should 
lead  the  way.  Accordingly,  he  appointed  the  next  day  for  his  march  ; 
and,  after  offering  up  vows,  and  making  supplications  to  the  gods  for 
the  safety  of  his  troops,  he  dismissed  them  ;  desiring,  at  the  same  time, 
tliat  they  would  take  the  necessary  refreshments. 

Whilst  this  was  doing  the  Numidians  returned.  They  had  met  with, 
and  charged,  the  Roman  detachment :  the  conflict  was  very  obstinate, 
and  the  slaughter  great,  considering  the  small  number  of  the  combatants. 
A  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  Romans  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot,  and 
more  than  two  hundred  of  the  enemies.  But  tlie  honour  of  this  skirmish 
fell  to  the  Romans,  the  Numidians  having  retired  and  left  them  the  field 
of  battle.  This  first  action  was  interpreted  as  an  omen*  of  the  fate  of 
the  whole  war,  and  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  Romans,  but  which, 
at  the  same  time,  would  be  dearly  bought,  and  strongly  contested.  On 
both  sides,  tliose  who  had  survived  this  engagement,  and  who  had  been 
engaged  in  reconnoitring,  returned  to  inform  their  respective  generals  of 
whattliey  had  discovered. 

Hannibal,  as  he  had  declared,  decamped  the  next  day,  and  crossed 
through  the  midst  of  Gaul,  advancing  northward  ;  not  that  this  was  the 
shortest  way  to  the  Alps,  but  only,  as  by  leading  him  from  the  sea  it 
prevented  his  meeting  Scipio  ;  and,  by  that  means,  favoured  the  design 
he  had  of  marching  all  his  forces  into  Italy,  without  having  weakened 
them-by  a  battle. 

Though  Scipio  marched  with  the  utmost  expedition,  he  did  not  reach 
the  place  where  Hannibal  had  passed  the  Rhone,  till  three  days  after  he 
had  set  out  from  it.  Despairing' therefore  to  overtake  him,  he  returned 
to  his  fleet,  and  reimbarked,  fully  resolved  to  wait  for  Hannibal  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps.  But,  in  order  that  he  might  not  leave  Spain  defenceless, 

•' Hoc  principium  simulque  omen  belli,  ut  summa  rerum  prosperum 
eventum,  ita  baud  sane  incruentam  ancipitisque  certaminis  victori am  Ro- 
mania portendit.' — Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  21-. 


/ 
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he  sent  his  brother  Cneius  thither,  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army,  to 
make  head  against  Asdrubai  ;  and  himself  set  forward  immediately  for 
Genoa,  with  intention  to  oppose  the  army  which  was  in  Gaul,  near  the 
Po,  to  that  of  Hannibal. 

The  latter,  after  four  days  march,  arrived  at  a  kind  of  island,  formed 
by  the  conflux*  of  two  rivers,  which  unite  their  streams  in  this  place. 
Here  he  was  chosen  umpire  between  two  brothers,  who  disputed  their 
rio'ht  to  the  kingdom.  He  to  whom  Hannibal  decreed  it,  furnished  his 
whole  army  with  provisions,  clothes,  and  arms.  This  was  the  country 
of  the  AUobroges,  by  which  name  the  people  were  called,  who  now  in- 
habit the  district  of  Geneva,  Vienne,t  and  Grenoble.  His  march  was 
not  much  interrupted  till  he  arrived  at  the  Durance,  and  from  thence  he 
reached  the  foot  of  the  Alps  without  any  opposition. 

THE    PASSAGE    OF    THE    ALPS. 

The  sight  of  these  mountains,^  whose  tops  seemed  to  touch  the  skies, 
and  were  covered  with  snow,  and  where  nothing  appeared  to  the  eye  but 
a  few  pitiful  cottages,  scattered  here  and  there,  on  the  sharp  tops  of 
inaccessible  rocks ;  nothing  but  meagre  flocks,  almost  perished  with 
cold,  and  hairy  men  of  a  savage  and  fierce  aspect ;  this  spectacle,  I  say, 
renewed  the  terror  which  the  distant  prospect  had  raised,  and  chilled 
with  fear  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers.  When  they  began  to  climb  up,  they 
perceived  the  mountaineers,  who  had  seized  upon  the  highest  cliffs,  and 
were  prepared  to  oppose  thejr  passage.  They  therefore  were  forced  to 
halt.  Had  the  mountaineers,  says  Polybius,  only  lain  in  ambuscade,  and 
after  having  suffered  Hannibal's  troops  to  entangle  themselves  in  some 
diflRcult  passage,  had  then  charged  them  on  a  sudden,  the  Carthaginian 
army  would  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  Hannibal,  being  informed 
that  they  kept  those  posts  only  in  the  day-time,  and  quitted  them  in  the 
evening,  possessed  himself  of  them  by  night.  The  Gauls  returning  early 
in  the  morning,  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  their  posts  in  the  enemy's 
hand:  but  still  they  were  not  disheartened.  Being  used  to  climb  up  those 
rocks,  they  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  upon  their  march,  and 
harassed  them  on  all  sides.  The  latter  were  obliged,  at  one  aKdthe  same 
time,  to  engage  with  the  enemy,  and  struggle  with  the  ruggednessof  the 
path  of  the  mountains,  where  they  could  hardly  stand.  But  the  greatest 
disorder  was  caused  by  the  horses  and  beasts  of  burden  laden  with  the 
baggage  ;  who  being  frighted  by  the  cries  and  howling  of  the  Gauls, 
echoed  dreadfully  among  the  mountains  ;  and  being  sometimes  wounded 
by  the  mountaineers,  came  tumbling  on  the  soldiers  and  dragged  them 
headlong  with  them  down  the  precipices  which  skirted  the  road.     Han- 

•  The  text  of  Polybius,  as  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  and  that  of 
Livy,  place  this  island  at  the  meeting  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone,  that 
is,  in  that  part  where  the  city  of  Lyons  stands.  But  this  is  a  manifest 
error.  It  was  ^Kd>pas  in  the  Greek,  instead  of  which  6  "Apapos  has  been 
substituted.  J.  Gronovius  says,  that  he  had  read,  in  a  manuscript  of 
Livy,  Bisarar,  which  shows  that  we  are  to  read  Isara  Rhodanusque 
amnes,  instead  of  Arar  Rhodanusque  ;  and,  that  the  island  in  question  is 
formed  by  the  conflux  of  the  Isere  and  the  Rhone.  The  situation  of  the 
AUobroges,  here  spoken  of,  proves  this  evidently. 

t  In  Dauphine.         *  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  -203—208.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  32—37. 
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nibal,  being  sensible  that  the  loss  of  his  baggage  alone  was  enough  to 
destroy  his  army,  ran  to  the  assistance  of  his  troops,  who  were  thus  em- 
barrassed ;  and  having  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  continued  his  march 
without  molestation  or  danger,  and  came  to  a  castle,  which  was  the  most 
important  fortress  in  the  whole  country.  He  possessed  himself  of  it,  and 
of  all  the  neighbouring  villages,  in  which  he  found  a  large  quantity  of 
corn,  and  cattle  sufficient  to  subsist  his  army  three  days. 

After  a  pretty  quiet  march,  the  Carthaginians  were  to  encounter  a  new 
danger.  The  Gauls,  feigning  to  take  advantage  of  the  misfortunes  of 
their  neighbours,  who  had  suffered  for  opposing  the  passage  of  Hanni- 
bal's troops,  came  to  pay  their  respects  to  that  general,  brought  him 
provisions,  offered  to  be  his  guides  ;  and  left  him  hostages,  as  pledges  of 
their  fidelity.  However,  Hannibal  placed  no  great  confidence  in  them. 
The  elephants  and  horses  marched  in  the  front,  whilst  himself  followed 
with  tlie  main  body  of  his  foot,  keeping  a  vigilant  eye  over  all.  They 
came  at  length  to  a  very  narrow  and  rugged  pass,  which  was  commanded 
by  an  eminence  where  the  Gauls  had  placed  an  ambuscade.  These  rush- 
ing out  on  a  sudden,  assailed  the  Carthaginians  on  every  side,  rolling 
down  stones  upon  them  of  a  prodigious  size.  The  army  would  have  been 
entirely  routed,  had  not  Hannibal  exerted  himself  in  an  extraordinary 
manner  to  extricate  them  out  of  this  difficulty. 

At  last,  on  the  ninth  day,  they  reached  the  summit  of  the  Alps.  Here 
the  army  halted  two  days  to  rest  and  refresh  themselves  after  their  fatigue, 
after  which  they  continued  their  march.  As  it  was  now  autumn,  a  great 
quantity  of  snow  had  lately  fallen,  and  covered  all  the  roads,  which 
caused  a  consternation  among  the  troops,  and  disheartened  them  very 
much.  Hannibal  perceived  it,  and  halting  on  a  hill  from  whence  there 
was  a  prospect  of  all  Italy,  he  showed  them  the  fruitful  plains*  watered 
by  the  river  Po,  to  which  they  were  almost  come  ;  adding,  that  they  had 
but  one  effort  more  to  make,  before  they  arrived  at  them.  He  repre- 
sented to  them  that  a  battle  or  two  would  put  a  glorious  period  to  their 
toils,  and  enrich  them  for  ever,  by  giving  them  possession  of  the  capital 
of  the  Roman  empire.  This  speech,  filled  with  such  pleasing  hopes,  and 
enforced  by  the  sight  of  Italy,  inspired  the  dejected  soldiers  with  fresh 
vigour  and  alacrity.  They  therefore  pursued  their  march.  But  still  the 
road  was  more  craggy  and  troublesome  than  ever  ;  and  as  they  were  now 
on  a  descent,  the  difficulty  and  danger  increased.  For  the  ways  were 
narrow,  steep,  and  slippery  in  most  places,  so  that  the  soldiers  could 
neither  keep  upon  their  feet  as  they  marched,  nor  recover  themselves 
when  they  made  a  false  step,  but  stumbled,  and  beat  down  one  another. 

They  were  now  come  to  a  worse  place  than  any  they  had  yet  met  with. 
This  was  a  path  naturally  very  rugged  and  craggy,  which  having  been 
made  more  so  by  the  late  falling  in  of  the  earth,  terminated  in  a  frightful 
precipice  above  a  thousand  feet  deep.  Here  the  cavalry  stopped  short. 
Hannibal,  wondering  at  this  sudden  halt,  ran  to  the  place,  and  saw  that  it 
really  would  be  impossible  for  the  troops  to  advance.  He  therefore  was 
for  making  a  circuitous  route,  but  this  also  was  found  impracticable.  As 
upon  the  old  snow,  which  was  grown  hard  by  lying,  there  was  some 
newly  fallen  that  was  of  no  great  depth,  the  feet,  at  first,  by  their  sinking 
*  Of  Piedmont. 
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into  it,  found  a  firm  support ;  but  this  snow  being  soon  dissolved,  by  the 
treading  of  the  foremost  troops  and  beasts  of  burden,  the  soldiers  marched 
on  nothing  but  ice,  which  was  so  slippery  that  they  had  no  firm  footing  ; 
and  where,  if  they  made  the  least  false  step,  or  endeavoured  to  save 
themselves  with  their  hands  or  knees,  there  were  no  boughs  or  roots  to 
catch  hold  of.  Besides  this  difficulty,  the  horses  striking  their  feet 
forcibly  into  the  ice  to  keep  themselves  from  falling,  could  not  draw  them 
out  again,  but  was  caught  as  in  a  gin.  They  therefore  were  forced  to 
seek  some  other  expedient. 

Hannibal  resolved  to  pitch  his  camp  and  to  give  his  troops  some  days 
rest  on  the  summit  of  this  hill,  which  was  of  a  considerable  extent ;  after 
they  should  have  cleared  the  ground,  and  removed  all  the  old  as  well  as 
the  new  fallen  snow,  which  was  a  work  of  immense  labour.  He  after- 
wards ordered  a  path  to  be  cut  into  the  rock  itself,  and  this  was  carried 
on  with  amazing  patience  and  ardour.  To  open  and  enlarge  this  path, 
al.  the  trees  thereabouts  were  cut  down  and  piled  round  the  rock  ;  after 
which  fire  was  set  to  them.  The  wind,  by  good  fortune,  blowing  hard,  a 
fierce  flame  soon  broke  out,  so  that  the  rock  glowed  like  the  very  coals 
with  which  it  was  surrounded.  Then  Hannibal,  if  Livy  may  be  credited 
(for  Polybius  says  nothing  of  this  matter),  caused  a  great  quantity  of 
vinegar  to  be  poured  on  the  rock,*  which  piercing  into  the  veins  of  it, 
that  were  now  cracked  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  fire,  calcined  and  soft- 
■ened  it.  In  this  manner,  taking  a  large  compass  about,  in  order  that  the 
descent  might  be  easier,  they  cut  away  along  the  rock,  which  opened  a 
free  passage  to  the  forces,  the  baggage,  and  even  to  the  elephants.  Four 
days  were  employed  in  this  work,  during  which  the  beasts  of  burden  were 
dying  with  hunger ;  there  being  no  food  for  them  on  these  mountains  buried 
under  eternal  snows.  At  last  they  came  into  cultivated  and  fruitful  spots, 
which  yielded  plenty  of  forage  for  the  horses,  and  all  kinds  of  food  for 
the  soldiers. 

HANNIBAL    ENTIIRS    ITALY. 

When  Hannibal  entered  into  Italy, +  his  army  was  not  near  so  nume- 
rous as  when  he  left  Spain,  where  we  have  seen  it  amounted  to  near  sixty 
thousand  men.  It  had  sustained  great  losses  during  the  march,  either  in 
the  battles  it  was  forced  to  fight,  or  in  the  passage  of  rivers.  At  his  de- 
parture from  the  Rhone,  il  still  consisted  of  thirty-eight  thousand  foot 
and  above  eight  thousand  horse.  The  march  over  the  Alps  destroyed 
near  half  this  number  ;  so  that  Hannibal  had  now  remaining  only  twelve 
thousand  Africans,  eight  thousand  Spanish  foot,  and  six  thousand  horse. 
This  accoimt  he  himself  caused  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  near  the  pro- 
montory called  Lacinium.     It  was  five  months  and  a  half  since  his  first 

*  Many  reject  this  incident  as  fictitious.  Pliny  t<ikes  notice  of  a  re- 
markable quality  in  vinegar,  viz.  its  being  able  to  break  rocks  and  stones. 
'  Saxa  rumpit  infusum,  quae  non  ruperit  ignis  antecedens,'  1.  xxiii.  c.  1. 
He  therefore  calls  it  '  Succus  rerum  domitor,'  1.  xxxiii.  c.  2.  Dion, 
speaking  of  the  siege  of  Eleuthers,  says,  that  '  the  walls  of  it  were  made 
to  fall  by  the  force  of  vinegar,'  1.  xxxvi.  p.  8.  Probably,  the  circum- 
stance that  seeins  improbable  on  this  occasion  is,  the  difficulty  of  Hanni- 
bal's procuring,  in  those  mountains,  a  quantity  of  vinegar  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.         t  Polyb.  1.  ill.  p.  209  et  212—214.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  39. 
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setfing^  out  from  New  Carthage,  including  tlie  fortnight  he  employed  in 
iharching  over  tlie  Alps,  when  he  set  up  his  standards  in  the  plains  of  the 
Po,  at  the  entrance  of  Piedmont.     It  might  then  be  September. 

His  first  care  was  to  give  his  troops  some  rest,  which  they  very  much 
wanted.  When  he  perceived  that  they  were  fit  for  action,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  territories  of  Turin*  refusing  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  him,  he 
marched  and  encamped  before  their  chief  city:  carried  it  in  three  days, 
and  put  all  who  opposed  him  to  the  sword.  This  expedition  struck  the 
barbarians  with  so  much  dread  that  they  all  came  voluntarily,  and  sur- 
rendered at  discretion.  The  rest  of  the  Gauls  would  have  done  the  same, 
had  they  not  been  awed  by  the  terror  of  the  Roman  arms,  which  were  now 
approaching,  Hannibal  thought  therefore  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose  ; 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  march  up  into  the  country,  and  attempt  some 
great  exploit ;  such  as  might  inspire  those  who  should  have  an  inclination 
to  join  him  with  confidence. 

The  rapid  progress  which  Hannibal  had  made  greatly  alarmed  Rome, 
and  caused  the  utmost  consternation  throughout  the  city.  Sempronius 
was  ordered  to  leave  Sicily  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  country  ;  and 
P.  Scipio,  the  other  consul,  advanced  by  forced  marches  towards  the 
enemy,  crossed  the  Po,  and  pitched  his  camp  near  the  Ticinus.t 

BATTLE  OF  THE  CAVALRY  NEAR  THE  TICINUS. 

The  armies  being  now  in  sight, ^:  the  generals  on  each  side  made  a 
speech  to  their  soldiers  before  they  engaged.  Scipio,  after  having  re- 
presented to  his  forces  the  glory  of  their  country,  the  achievements  of 
their  ancestors,  observed  to  them,  that  victory  was  in  their  hands,  since 
they  were  to  combat  only  with  the  Carthaginians,  a  people  who  had  been 
so  often  defeated  by  them,  as  well  as  forced  to  be  their  tributaries  for 
twenty  years,  and  long  accustomed  to  be  almost  their  slaves  :  that  the 
advantage  ihey  had  gained  over  the  flower  of  the  Carthaginian  horse, 
was  a  sure  omen  of  their  success  during  the  rest  of  the  war  :  that  Hanni- 
bal, in  his  march  over  the  Alps,  had  just  before  lost  the  best  part  of  his 
army;  and  that  those  who  survived  were  exhausted  by  hunger,  cold,  and 
fatigue :  that  the  bare  sight  of  the  Romans  was  sufficient  to  put  to  flight 
a  parcel  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  aspects  of  ghosts  rather  than  of  men  : 
in  a  word,  that  victory  was  become  necessary,  not  only  to  secure  Italy, 
but  to  save  Rome  itself,  whose  fate  the  present  battle  would  decide,  as 
that  city  had  no  other  army  wherewith  to  oppose  the  enemy. 

Hannibal,  that  his  words  might  make  the  stronger  impression  on  the 
rude  minds  of  his  soldiers,  speaks  to  their  eyes,  before  he  addresses 
their  ears  ;  and  does  not  attempt  to  persuade  them  by  arguments,  till  he 
has  first  moved  them  by  the  following  spectacle.  He  arms  some  of  the 
prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  in  the  mountains,  and  obliges  them  to  fight, 
two  and  two,  in  sight  of  his  army,  promising  to  reward  the  conquerors 
■with  their  liberty  and  rich  presents.  The  alacrity  wherewith  these  bar- 
barians engaged  upon  these  motives  gives  Hannibal  an  occasion  of  ex- 
hibiting to  his  soldiers  a  lively  image  of  their  present  condition;  which, 
by  depriving  them  of  all  means  of  returning  back,  puts  them  under  an 

*  Taurini.  +  A  small  river  (now  called  Tesino)  in  Lorobardy. 

+  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  2I+— 219.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  n.  39—47. 
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absolute  necessity  either  of  conquering  or  dying,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
endless  evils  prepared  for  those  that  should  be  so  base  and  cowardly  as  to 
submit  to  the  Romans.  He  displays  to  them  the  greatness  of  their  re- 
ward, viz.  the  conquest  of  all  Italy  ;  the  plunder  of  the  rich  and  wealthy 
city  of  Rome;  an  illustrious  victory,  and  immortal  glory.  He  speaks 
contemptibly  of  the  Roman  power,  the  false  lustre  of  which  (he  observed) 
ought  not  to  dazzle  such  warriors  as  themselves,  who  had  marched  from 
the  pillars  of  Hercules,  through  the  fiercest  nations,  into  the  very  centre 
of  Italy.  As  for  his  own  part,  he  scorns  to  compare  himself  with  Scipio, 
a  general  of  but  six  months  standing  :  himself,  who  was  but  almost  born, 
at  least  brought  up,  in  the  tent  of  Hamilcar  his  father  ;  the  conqueror  of 
Spain,  of  Gaul,  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Alps,  and  what  is  still  more, 
conqueror  of  the  Alps  themselves.  He  rouses  their  indignation  against 
the  insolence  of  the  Romans,  who  had  dared  to  demand  that  himself  and 
the  rest  who  had  taken  Saguntum,  should  be  delivered  up  to  them  ;  and 
excites  their  jealousy  against  the  intolerable  pride  of  those  imperious 
masters,  who  imagined  that  all  things  ought  to  obey  them,  and  that  they 
had  a  right  to  give  laws  to  the  whole  world. 

After  these  speeches,  both  sides  prepare  for  battle.  Scipio,  having 
thrown  a  bridge  across  the  Ticinus,  marched  his  troops  over  it.  Two  ill 
omens*  had  filled  his  army  with  consternation  and  dread.  As  for  the 
Carthaginians,  they  were  inspired  with  the  boldest  courage.  Hannibal 
animates  them  with  fresh  promises  ;  and  cleaving  with  a  stone  the  skull 
of  the  lamb  he  was  sacrificing,  he  prays  Jupiter  to  dash  to  pieces  his 
head  in  like  manner,  in  case  he  did  not  give  his  soldiers  the  rewards  he 
had  promised  them. 

Scipio  posts,  in  the  first  line,  the  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons, 
and  the  Gaulish  horse  ;  and  forming  his  second  line  of  the  flower  of  the 
confederate  cavalry,  he  advances  slowly.  Hannibal  advanced  with  his 
whole  cavalry,  in  the  centre  of  which  he  had  posted  the  troopers  who  rid 
with  bridles,  and  the  Numidian  horsement  on  the  wings,  in  order  to  sur- 
round the  enemy.  The  oHicers  and  cavalry  being  eager  to  engage,  a 
charge  ensues.  At  the  first  onset,  Scipio's  light-armed  soldiers  had 
scarcely  discharged  their  darts,  when,  frighted  at  the  Carthaginian 
cavalry,  which  came  pouring  upon  them,  and  fearing  lest  they  should  be 
trampled  under  the  horses  feet,  they  gave  way,  and  retired  through  the 
intervals  of  the  squadrons.  The  fight  continued  a  long  time  with  equal 
success.  Many  troopers  on  both  sides,  dismounted,  so  that  the  battle 
was  carried  on  between  infantry  as  well  as  cavalry.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Numidians  surround  the  enemy,  and  charge  the  rear  of  the  light- 
armed  troops,  who  at  first  had  escaped  the  attack  of  the  cavalry,  and 
tread  them  under  their  horses  feet.  The  centre  of  the  Roman  forces  had 
hitherto  fought  with  great  bravery.  Many  were  killed  on  both  sides, 
and  even  more  on  that  of  the  Carthaginians.     But  the  Roman  troops  were 

*  These  two  ill  omens  were,  first,  a  wolf  had  stolen  into  the  camp  of 
the  Romans,  and  cruelly  mangled  some  of  the  soldiers,  without  receiv- 
ing the  least  harm  from  those  who  endeavoured  to  kill  it ;  and  secondly, 
a  swarm  of  bees  had  pitched  upon  a  tree  near  the  Praetorium  or  gene- 
ral's tent.     Liv.  1.  xxi.  c.  46. 

t  The  Numidians  used  to  ride  without  saddle  or  bridle. 
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put  into  disorder  by  the  Numidians,  wiio  attacked  them  in  the  rear ;  and 
especially  by  a  wound  the  consul  received,  which  disabled  him  from  con- 
tinuing the  combat.  However,  this  general  was  rescued  out  of  the 
enemy's  hands  by  the  bravery  of  his  son,  then  but  seventeen  years  old  ; 
and  who  afterwards  was  honoured  with  the  surname  of  Africanus,  for 
having  put  a  glorious  period  to  this  war. 

The  consul,  though  dangerously  wounded,  retreated  in  good  order,  and 
was  conveyed  to  his  camp  by  a  body  of  horse,  who  covered  him  with 
their  arras  and  bodies :  the  rest  of  the  army  followed  him  thither.  He 
hastened  to  the  Po,  which  he  crossed  with  his  army,  and  then  broke  down 
the  bridge,  whereby  he  prevented  Hannibal  from  overtaking  him. 

It  is  agreed,  that  Hannibal  owed  this  first  victory  to  his  cavalry  ;  and 
it  was  judged  from  thenceforth  that  the  main  strength  of  his  army  con- 
sisted in  his  horse  ;  and  therefore,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  the  Romans 
to  avoid  large  open  plains,  such  as  those  between  the  Po  and  tlie  Alps. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus,  all  the  neighbouring  Gauls 
seemed  to  contend  who  should  submit  themselves  first  to  Hannibal,  fur- 
nish him  with  amunition,  and  enlist  in  his  array.  And  this,  as  Polybius 
has  observed,  was  what  chiefly  induced  that  wise  and  skilful  general, 
notwithstanding  the  sraall  number  and  weakness  of  his  troops,  to  hazard 
a  battle  ;  which  he  indeed  was  now  obliged  to  venture,  from  the  impossi- 
bility of  marching  back  whenever  he  should  desire  to  do  it;  because 
nothing  but  a  battle  would  oblige  the  Gauls  to  declare  for  him,  whose 
assistance  was  the  only  refuge  he  then  had  left. 

BATTLE    OF    THE    TREBIA. 

Sempronius  the  consul,*  upon  the  orders  he  had  received  from  the 
senate,  was  returned  from  Sicily  to  Ariminum.  From  thence  he  marched 
towards  the  Trebia,  a  small  river  of  Lombardy,  which  falls  into  the  Po 
a  little  above  Placentia,  where  he  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Scipio. 
Hannibal  advanced  towards  the  camp  of  the  Romans  from  which  he  was 
separated  only  by  that  small  river.  The  armies  lying  so  near  on«  ano- 
ther, gave  occasion  to  frequent  skirmishes,  in  one  of  which  Sempronius, 
at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse,  gained  some  advantage  over  a  party  of 
Carthaginians  ;  very  trifling  indeed,  but  which  nevertheless  very  much 
increased  the  good  opinion  this  general  naturally  entertained  of  his 
own  merit. 

This  inconsiderable  success  seemed  to  him  a  complete  victory.  He 
boasted  his  having  vanquished  the  enemy  in  the  same  kind  of  fight  in 
which  his  colleague  had  been  defeated,  and  that  he  thereby  had  revived 
the  courage  of  the  dejected  Romans.  Being  now  resolutely  bent  to  come, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  a  decisive  battle,  he  thought  it  proper,  for  decency 
sake,  to  consult  Scipio,  whom  he  found  of  a  quite  different  opinion  from 
himself.  Scipio  represented,  that  in  case  time  should  be  allowed  for 
disciplining  the  new  levies  during  the  winter,  they  would  be  much  fitter 
for  service  in  the  ensuing  campaign  ;  that  the  Gauls,  who  were  naturally 
fickle  and  inconstant,  would  disengage  themselves  insensibly  from  Han- 
nibal ;  that  as  soon  as  his  wounds  should  be  healed,  his  presence  might 

*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  220—227.     Liv.  I.  xxi.  n.  51—56. 
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be  of  some  use  in  aa  affair  of  such  general  conceru :  in  a  word,  he  be- 
sought him  earnestly  not  to  proceed  any  further. 

These  reasons,  though  so  just,  made  no  impression  upon  Serapronius. 
He  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  Romans,  and  twenty 
thousand  allies,  exclusive  of  cavalry  (a  number  which,  in  those  ages, 
formed  a  complete  army),  when  both  consuls  joined  their  forces.  The 
troops  of  the  enemy  amounted  to  near  the  same  number.  He  thought  the 
juncture  extremely  favourable  for  him.  He  declared  publicly,  that  all 
the  officers  and  soldiers  were  desirous  of  a  battle,  except  his  colleague, 
■whose  mind  (he  observed)  being  more  affected  by  his  wound  than  his 
body,  could  not,  for  that  reason,  bear  to  hear  of  an  engagement.  But 
still,  continued  Sempronius,  is  it  just  to  let  the  whole  army  droop  and 
languish  with  him  ?  What  could  Scipio  expect  more?  Did  he  flatter 
himself  with  the  hopes  that  a  third  consul,  and  a  new  army,  would  come 
to  his  assistance  ?  Such  were  the  expressions  he  employed  both  among 
the  soldiers,  and  even  about  Scipio's  tent.  Tlie  time  for  the  election  of 
new  generals  drawing  near,  Sempronius  was  afraid  a  successor  would  be 
sent  before  he  had  put  an  end  to  the  war  ;  and  therefore  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  he  ought  to  take  advantage  of  his  colleague's  illness,  to  secure  the 
•whole  honour  of  the  victory  to  himself.  As  he  had  no  regard,  says 
Polybius,  to  the  time  proper  for  action,  and  only  to  that  which  he  thought 
suited  his  own  interest,  he  could  not  fail  of  taking  wrong  measures.  He 
therefore  ordered  his  army  to  prepare  for  battle. 

This  was  the  very  thing  Hannibal  desired ;  as  he  held  it  for  a  maxim, 
that  a  general  who  has  entered  a  foreign  country,  or  one  possessed  by 
the  enemy,  and  has  formed  some  great  design,  has  no  other  refuge  left, 
than  continually  to  raise  the  expectations  of  his  allies  by  some  fresh 
exploits.  Besides,  knowing  that  he  should  have  to  deal  only  with  new- 
levied  and  unexperienced  troops,  he  was  desirous  of  taking  advantage  of 
the  ardour  of  the  Gauls,  who  were  extremely  desirous  of  fighting  ;  and 
of  Scipio's  absence,  who  by  reason  of  his  wound,  could  not  be  present  in 
the  battle.  Mago  was  therefore  ordered  to  lie  in  ambush  with  two  thou- 
sand men,  consisting  of  horse  and  foot,  on  the  steep  banks  of  a  small 
rivulet  which  ran  between  the  two  camps,  and  to  conceal  himself  among 
the  bushes  that  were  very  th'ck  there.  An  ambuscade  is  often  safer  in  a 
smooth  open  country,  but  full  of  thickets  as  this  was,  than  in  woods, 
because  such  a  spot  is  less  apt  to  be  suspected.  He  afterwards  caused  a 
detachment  of  Numidian  cavalry  to  cross  the  Trebia,  with  orders  to 
advance  at  break  of  day  as  far  as  the  very  barriers  of  the  enemy's  camp, 
in  order  to  provoke  them  to  fight ;  and  then  to  retreat  and  repass  the 
river,  in  order  to  draw  the  Romans  after  them.  What  he  had  foreseen, 
came  directly  to  pass.  The  fiery  Sempronius  immediately  detached  his 
whole  cavalry  against  the  Numidians,  and  then  six  thousand  light-armed 
troops,  who  were  soon  followed  by  all  the  rest  of  the  army.  The 
Numidians  fled  designedly  ;  upon  which  the  Romans  pursued  them  with 
great  eagerness,  and  crossed  the  Trebia  without  resistance,  but  not 
without  great  difficulty,  being  forced  to  wade  up  to  their  very  arm-pits 
through  the  rivulet,  which  was  swoln  with  the  torrents  that  had  fallen  in 
the  night  from  the  neighbouring  mountains.      It  was  then  about  the  win- 
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ter-solsticc,  that  is,  in  December.  It  happened  to  snow  that  day,  and  the 
cold  was  excessively  piercinsf.  The  Romans  had  left  their  camp  fasting, 
and  without  havingr  taken  the  least  precaution  ;  whereas  the  Carthagini- 
ans had,  by  Hannibal's  order,  eaten  and  drunk  plentifully  in  their  tents ; 
had  got  theirjhorses  in  readiness,  rubbed  themselves  with  oil,  and  put  on 
their  armour  by  the  fire-side. 

They  were  thus  prepared  when  the  fight  began.  The  Romans  de- 
fended themselves  valiantly  for  a  considerable  time,  though  they  were 
half  spent  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  cold  ;  but  their  cavalry  was  at  last 
broken  and  put  to  flight  by  that  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  much  ex- 
ceeded theirs  in  numbers  and  strength.  The  infantry  also  were  soon  in 
great  disorder.  The  soldiers  in  ambuscade  sallying  out  at  a  proper  time, 
rushed  on  a  sudden  upon  their  rear,  and  c<impleted  tlie  overthrow.  A 
body  of  above  ten  thousand  men  resolutely  fought  their  way  through  the 
Gauls  and  Africans,  of  whom  they  made  a  tlreadful  slaughter  ;  but  as 
they  could  neither  assist  their  friends  nor  return  to  the  camp,  the  way  to 
it  being  cut  ofifby  the  Numidian  horse,  the  river  and  the  rain,  they  re- 
treated in  good  order  to  Placentia.  Most  of  the  rest  lost  their  lives  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  being  trampled  to-pieces  by  the  elephants  and 
horses.  Those  who  escaped  went  and  joined  the  body  above  mentioned. 
The  next  night  Scipio  retired  also  to  Placentia.  The  Carthaginians 
gained  a  complete  victory,  and  their  loss  was  inconsiderable,  except  that 
a  great  number  of  their  horses  were  destroyed  by  the  cold,  the  rain,  and 
the  snow  ;  and  that,  of  all  their  elephants,  they  saved  but  one  only. 

In  Spain,*  the  Romans  had  better  success  in  this  and  the  following 
campaign  ;  for  Cn.  Scipio  extended  his  conquests  as  far  as  the  river 
Iberus,t  defeated  Hanno,  and  took  him  prisoner. 

Hannibal  took  the  opportunity, J  whilst  he  was  in  winter-quarters,  to 
refreshhis  troops,  and  gain  the  affection  of  the  natives.  For  this  purpose, 
after  having  declared  to  the  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  allies 
of  the  Romans,  that  he  was  not  come  with  the  view  of  making  war  upon 
them,  but  of  restoring  the  Italians  to  their  liberty,  and  protecting  them 
against  the  Romans,  he  sent  them  all  home  to  their  own  countries,  with- 
out requiring  the  least  ransom. 

The  winter  was  no  sooner  over,§  than  he  set  out  towards  Tuscany, 
whither  he  hastened  his  march  for  two  important  reasons :  First,  to 
avoid  the  ill  effects  which  would  arise  from  the  ill  will  of  the  Gauls,  who 
were  tired  with  the  long  stay  of  the  Carthaginian  army  in  their  territo- 
ries, and  were  impatient  of  bearing  the  whole  burden  of  a  war,  in  which 
they  had  engaged  with  no  other  view  than  to  carry  it  into  the  country 
of  their  common  enemy:  secondly,  that  he  might  increase,  by  some  bold 
exploit,  the  reputation  of  his  arms  in  the  minds  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy,  by  carrying  the  war  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  reanimate  his  troops,  and  the  Gauls  his  allies,  by  the  plunder  of  the 
enemy's  lands.  But  in  his  march  over  the  Apennines,  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  dreadfnl  storm,  which  destroyed  great  n'imbers  of  his  men.  The 
cold,  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  hail,  seemed  to  conspire  his  ruin  ;  so  that 
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the  fatigues  which  the  Carthaginians  had  undergone  in  crossing  the  Alps 
seemed  less  dreadful  than  those  they  now  suffered.  He  therefore  n>arched 
back  to  Placentia,  where  he  again  fought  Sempronius,  who  was  returned 
from  Rome.     The  loss  on  both  sides  was  very  near  ^qual. 

Whilst  Hannibal  was  in  these  winter-quarters,  he  hit  upon  a  true  Car- 
thaginian stratagem.*  He  was  surrounded  with  fickle  and  inconstant 
nations ;  the  friendship  he  had  contracted  with  them  was  but  of  recent 
date.  He  had  reason  to  apprehend  a  change  in  their  disposition,  and, 
consequently,  that  attempts  would  be  made  upon  his  life.  To  secure 
himself,  therefore,  he  got  perukes  made,  and  clothes  suited  to  every  age. 
Of  these  he  sometimes  wore  one,  sometimes  another,  and  disguised  him- 
self so  often,  that  not  merely  such  as  saw  him  only  transiently,  but  even 
his  intimate  acquaintance,  could  scarce  know  him. 

At  Rome,+  Cn.  Servilius  and  C.  Flaminius  had  been  appointed  consuls. 
[A.  M.  3788.  A.  Rom.  532]  Hannibal  having  advice  that  the  latter  was 
advanced  already  as  far  as  Arretium,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  resolved  to  go 
and  engage  him  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  ways  being  shewn  him,  he 
chose  the  shortest,  though  the  most  troublesome,  nay,  almost  impassable, 
by  reason  of  a  fen  which  he  was  forced  to  go  through.  Here  the  army 
suffered  incredible  hardships.  During  four  days  and  three  nights  they 
marched  half  way  up  the  leg  in  water,  and,  consequently,  could  not  get  a 
moment's  sleep.  Hannibal  himself,  who  rode  upon  the  only  elephant  he 
had  left,  could  hardly  get  through.  His  long  want  of  sleep,  and  the 
thick  vapours  which  exhaled  from  that  marshy  place,  together  with  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  season,  cost  him  one  of  his  eyes. 

BATTLE    OF    THRASYME.NUS. 

Hannibal  being  thus  got, J  almost  unexpectedly  out  of  this  dangerous 
situation,  and  having  refreshed  his  troops,  marched  and  pitched  his  camp 
between  Arretium  and  Fesulae,  in  the  richest  and  most  fruitful  part  of 
Tuscany.  His  first  endeavours  were,  to  discover  the  disposition  of  Fla- 
minius, in  order  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  his  weak  side,  which, 
according  to  Polybius,  ought  to  be  the  chief  study  of  a  general.  He  was 
told,  that  Flaminius  was  greatly  conceited  of  his  own  merit,  bold,  en- 
terprising, rash,  and  fond  of  glory.  To  plunge  him  the  deeper  into  these 
excesses,  to  which  he  was  naturally  prone, §  he  inflamed  his  impetuous 
spirit,  by  laying  waste  and  burning  the  whole  country  in  his  sight. 

Flaminius  was  not  of  a  temper  to  continue  inactive  in  his  camp,  even  if 
Hannibal  had  laid  still.  But  when  he  saw  the  territories  of  his  allies 
laid  waste  before  his  eyes,  he  thought  it  would  reflect  dishonour  upon 
him,  should  he  suffer  Hannibal  to  ransack  Italy  without  control,  and 
even  advance  to  the  very  walls  of  Rome  without  meeting  any  resistance. 
He  rejected  with  scorn  the  prudent  counsels  of  those  who  advised  hira 
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to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  colleague,  and  to  be  satisfied  for  the  present, 
with  putting  a  stop  to  the  devastation  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  mean  time,  Hannibal  was  still  advancing  towards  Rome,  having 
Cortona  on  the  left  hand,  and  the  lake  Thrasymenus  on  his  right.  When 
he  saw  tJiat  the  consul  followed  close  after  him,  with  design  to  give  him 
battle,  in  order  to  stop  him  in  his  march  ;  having  observed  that  the 
ground  was  convenient  for  an  engagement,  he  thought  only  of  making 
preparations  for  it.  The  lake  Thrasymenus  and  the  mountains  of  Cor- 
tona form  a  very  narrow  defile,  which  leads  into  a  large  valley,  lined  on 
both  sides  with  hills  of  a  considerable  height,  and  closed,  at  the  outlet, 
by  a  steep  hill  of  difficult  access.  On  this  hill,  Hannibal,  after  having 
crossed  the  valley,  came  and  encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his  army, 
posting  his  light-armed  infantry  in  ambuscade  upon  the  hills  on  the 
right,  and  part  of  his  cavalry  behind  those  on  the  left,  as  far  almost  as 
the  entrance  of  the  defile  through  which  Flaminius  was  obliged  to  pass. 
Accordingly,  this  general,  who  followed  him  very  eagerly,  with  the  re- 
solution to  fight  him,  being  come  to  the  defile  near  the  lake,  was  forced 
to  halt,  because  night  was  coming  on  ;  but  he  entered  it  the  next  morn- 
ing at  day-break. 

Hannibal  having  permitted  him  to  advance,  with  all  his  forces,  above 
half  way  through  the  valley,  and  seeing  the  Roman  vanguard  pretty 
near  him,  gave  the  signal  for  the  battle,  and  commanded  his  troops  to 
come  out  of  their  ambuscade,  in  order  that  he  might  attack  the  enemy 
at  the  same  time  from  all  quarters.  The  reader  may  guess  at  the  con- 
sternation with  which  the  Romans  were  seized. 

They  were  not  yet  drawn  up  in  order  of  battle,  neither  had  they  got 
their  arms  in  readiness,  when  they  found  themselves  attacked  in  front,  in 
rear,  and  in  flank.  In  a  moment,  all  the  ranks  were  put  into  disorder. 
Flaminius,  alone  undaunted  in  so  universal  a  consternation,  animates  his 
soldiers  both  with  his  hand  and  voice,  and  exhorts  them  to  cut  themselves 
a  passage  with  their  swords  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy.  But  the 
tumult  which  reigned  every  where,  the  dreadful  shouts  of  the  enemy, 
and  a  fog  that  was  risen,  prevented  his  being  seen  or  heard.  However, 
when  the  Romans  saw  themselves  surrounded  on  all  sides,  either  by 
the  enemy  or  the  lake,  the  impossibility  of  saving  their  lives  by  flight 
roused  their  courage,  and  both  parties  began  the  fight  with  astonishing 
animosity.  Their  fury  was  so  great,  that  not  a  soldier  in  either  army 
perceived  an  earthquake  which  happened  in  that  country,  and  buried 
whole  cities  in  ruins.  In  this  confusion,  Flaminius  being  slain  by  one 
of  the  Insubrian  Gauls,  the  Romans  began  to  give  ground,  and  at  last 
fairly  fled.  Great  numbers,  endeavouring  to  save  themselves,  leaped 
into  the  lake  ;  while  others,  directing  their  course  towards  the  moun- 
tains, fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  whom  they  strove  to  avoid.  Six 
thousand  only  cut  their  way  through  the  conquerors,  and  retreated  to  a 
place  of  safety  ;  but  the  next  day  they  were  taken  prisoners.  In  this 
battle  fifteen  thousand  Romans  were  killed,  and  about  ten  thousand 
escaped  to  Rome  by  different  roads.  Hannibal  sent  back  the  Latins, 
who  were  allies  of  the  Romans,  into  their  own  country,  without  demand- 
ing the  least  ransom.  He  commanded  search  to  be  made  for  the  body 
of  Flaminius,  in  order  to  give  it  burial,  but  it  could  not  be  found.      He 
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afterwards  put  his  troops  into  quarters  of  refreshment,  and  solemnized 
the  funerals  of  thirty  of  his  chief  officers,  who  were  Icilled  iu  the 
battle.  He  lost  in  all  but  fifteen  hundred  men,  most  of  whom  were 
Gauls. 

Immediately  after,  Hannibal  dispatched  a  courier  to  Carthage,  with 
the  news  of  his  good  success  hitherto  in  Italy.  This  caused  the  greatest 
joy  for  the  present,  gave  birth  to  the  most  promising  hopes  with  regard 
to  the  future,  and  revived  the  courage  of  all  the  citizens.  They  now 
prepared,  with  incredible  ardour,  to  send  into  Italy  and  Spain  all  neces- 
sary succours. 

Rome,  on  the  contrary,  was  filled  with  universal  grief  and  alarm,  as 
soon  as  the  prsetor  had  pronounced  from  the  rostra  the  following  words  : 
'  We  have  lost  a  great  battle.'  The  senate,  studious  of  nothing  but  the 
public  welfare,  thought  that  in  so  great  a  calamity  and  so  imminent  a 
danger,  recourse  must  be  had  to  extraordinary  remedies.  They  there- 
fore appointed  Quintus  Fabius  dictator,  a  person  as  conspicuous  for  his 
wisdom  as  his  birth.  It  was  the  custom  at  Rome,  that  the  moment  a 
dictator  was  nominated,  all  authority  ceased,  that  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  excepted.  M.  INIinucius  was  appointed  his  general  of  horse.  We 
are  now  in  the  second  year  of  the  war. 

Hannibal's  conduct  with  respect  to  fabius. 

Hannibal,  after  the  battle  of  Thrasymenus,*  not  thinking  it  yet  proper 
to  march  directly  to  Rome,  contented  himself,  in  the  mean  time,  with 
laying  waste  the  country.  He  crossed  Umbria  and  Picenum  ;  and  after 
ten  days  march,  arrived  in  the  territory  of  Adria.t  He  got  a  very  con- 
siderable booty  in  this  march.  Out  of  his  implacable  enmity  to  the 
Romans,  he  commanded,  that  all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  should  be 
put  to  the  sword  ;  and  meeting  no  obstacle  any  where,  he  advanced  as 
far  as  Apulia  ;  plundering  the  countries  which  lay  in  his  way,  and  carry- 
ing desolation  wherever  he  came,  in  order  to  compel  the  nations  to  disen- 
gage themselves  from  their  alliance  with  the  Romans  ;  and  to  shew  all 
Italy,  that  Rome  itself,  now  quite  dispirited,  yielded  him  the  victory. 

Fabius,  followed  by  Minucius  and  four  legions,  had  marched  from 
Rome  in  quest  of  the  enemy,  but  with  a  firm  resolution  not  to  let  him  take 
the  least  advantage,  nor  to  advance  one  step  till  he  had  first  reconnoitred 
every  place  ;  nor  hazard  a  battle  till  he  should  be  sure  of  success. 

As  soon  as  both  armies  were  in  sight,  Hannibal,  to  terrify  the  Roman 
forces,  offered  them  battle,  by  advancing  almost  to  the  very  entrench- 
ments of  their  camp.  But  finding  every  thing  quiet  there,  he  retired  ; 
blaming,  in  appearance,  the  cowardice  of  the  enemy,  whom  he  upbraided 
with  having  at  last  lost  that  valour  so  natural  to  their  ancestors;  but 
fretted  inwardly,  to  find  he  had  to  do  with  a  general  of  so  different  a 
disposition  from  Sempronius  and  Flaminius :  and  that  the  Romans, 
instructed  by  their  defeat,  had  at  last  made  choice  of  a  commander  capa- 
ble of  opposing  Hannibal. 

From  this  moment  he  perceived  that  the  dictator  would  not  be  formid- 
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able  to  him  by  the  boldness  of  his  attacks,  but  by  the  prudence  and 
regularity  of  his  conduct,  which  might  perplex  and  embarrass  him  very 
much.  The  only  circumstance  he  now  wanted  to  know,  was,  whether  the 
new  general  had  firmness  enough  to  pursue  steadily  the  plan  he  seemed 
to  have  laid  down.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  shake  his  resolution 
by  the  different  movements  which  he  made,  by  laying  waste  the  lands, 
plundering  the  cities,  and  burning  the  villages  and  towns.  He,  at  one 
time,  would  raise  his  camp  with  the  utmost  precipitation  ;  and,  at  another, 
stop  sliort  in  some  valley  out  of  the  common  route,  to  try  whether  he 
could  not  surprise  him  in  the  plain.  However,  Fabius  still  kept  his 
troops  on  the  hills,  but  without  losing  sight  of  Hannibal  ;  never  approach- 
ing near  enough  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  nor  yet  keeping  at  such  a 
distance,  as  might  give  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping  him.  He  never 
suffered  his  soldiers  to  stir  out  of  the  camp,  except  to  forage,  nor  ever 
on  those  occasions  without  a  numerous  convoy.  If  ever  he  engaged,  it 
was  only  in  slight  skirmishes,  and  so  very  cautiously,  that  his  troops  had 
always  the  advantage.  By  this  conduct  he  revived,  by  insensible  degrees, 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  which  the  loss  of  three  battles  had  entirely 
damped  ;  and  enabled  them  to  rely,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  on  their 
valour  and  good  fortune. 

Hannibal,  having  got  an  immense  booty  in  Campania,  where  he  had 
resided  a  considerable  time,  left  that  country,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
consume  the  provisions  he  had  laid  up,  and  which  he  reserved  for  the 
winter  season.  Besides,  he  could  no  longer  continue  in  a  country  of 
gardens  and  vineyards,  which  were  more  agreeable  to  the  eye  than  useful 
for  the  subsistence  of  an  army  ;  a  country  where  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  take  up  his  winter  quarters  among  marshes,  rocks,  and  sands  ; 
Avhile  the  Romans  would  have  drawn  plentiful  supplies  from  Capua,  and 
the  richest  parts  of  Italy.     He  therefore  resolved  to  settle  elsewhere. 

Fabius  naturally  supposed,  that  Hannibal  would  be  obliged  to  return 
the  same  way  he  came,  and  that  he  might  easily  annoy  him  during  his 
march.  He  began  by  throwing  a  considerable  body  of  troops  into  Casi- 
linum,  and  thereby  securing  that  small  town,  situated  on  the  Vulturnus, 
which  separated  the  territories  of  Falernum  from  those  of  Capua:  he  af- 
terwards detached  four  thousand  men,  to  seize  the  only  pass  through 
which  Hannibal  could  come  out ;  and  then  according  to  his  usual  custom, 
posted  himself  with  the  remainder  of  the  army  on  the  hills  adjoining  to 
the  road. 

The  Carthaginians  arrive,  and  encamp  in  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  And  now  the  crafty  Carthaginian  falls  into  the  same  snare 
he  had  laid  for  Flaminius  at  the  defile  of  Thrasymenus  ;  and  it  seemed 
impossible  for  him  ever  to  extricate  himself  out  of  this  difficulty,  there 
being  but  one  outlet,  of  which  the  Romans  were  possessed.  Fabius, 
fancying  himself  sure  of  his  prey,  was  only  contriving  how  to  seize  it. 
He  flattered  himself,  and  not  without  the  appearance  of  probability,  with 
the  hopes  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  by  this  single  battle.  Neverthe- 
less, he  thought  fit  to  defer  the  attack  till  the  next  day. 

Hannibal  perceived  that  his  own  artifices  were  now  employed  against 
him.*  It  is  in  such  junctures  as  these,  that  a  general  has  need  of  unusual 

*  Nee  Annibalera  fcfellit  suis  se  artibus  pcli.     Liv. 
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presence  of  mind  and  fortitude,  to  view  danger  in  its  utmost  extent, 
without  being  dismayed;  and  to  find  out  sure  and  instant  expedients 
without  deliberating.  Immediately  the  Carthaginian  general  caused  two 
thousand  oxen  to  be  got  together,  and  ordered  small  bundles  of  vine- 
branches  to  be  tied  to  their  horns.  Towards  the  dead  of  night,  having 
commanded  the  branches  to  be  set  on  fire,  he  caused  the  oxen  to  be 
driven  with  violence  to  the  top  of  the  hills  where  the  Romans  were  en- 
camped. As  soon  as  tliese  creatures  felt  the  flame,  the  pain  rendering 
them  furious,  they  flew  up  and  down  on  all  sides,  and  set  fire  to  the  shrubs 
and  bushes  they  met  in  their  way.  This  squadron,  of  a  new  kind,  was 
sustained  by  a  good  number  of  light  armed  soldiers,  who  had  orders  to 
seize  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  to  charge  the  enemy,  in  case 
they  should  meet  them.  All  things  happened  as  Hannibal  had  foreseen. 
The  Romans  who  guarded  the  defile,  seeing  the  fires  spread  over  the 
hills  which  were  above  them,  and  imagining  that  it  was  Hannibal  making 
his  escape  by  torch-light,  quit  their  post,  and  run  up  to  the  mountains  to 
oppose  his  passage.  The  main  body  of  the  army  not  knowing  what  to 
think  of  all  this  tumult,  and  Fabius  himself  not  daring  to  stir,  while  it 
was  dark,  for  fear  of  a  surprise,  wait  for  the  return  of  the  day.  Han- 
nibal seizes  this  opportunity,  marches  his  troops  and  the  spoils  through 
the  defile,  which  was  now  unguarded,  and  rescues  his  army  out  of  a 
snare  in  which,  had  Fabius  been  but  a  little  more  vigorous,  it  would 
either  have  been  destroyed,  or  at  least  very  much  weakened.  It  is  glo- 
rious for  a  man  to  turn  his  very  errors  to  his  advantage,  and  make  them 
subservient  to  his  reputation. 

The  Carthaginian  army  returned  to  Apulia,  still  pursued  and  harassed 
by  the  Romans.  The  dictator,  being  obliged  to  take  a  journey  to  Rome 
on  account  of  some  religious  ceremonies,  earnestly  entreated  his  general 
of  horse,  before  his  departure,  not  to  fight  during  his  absence.  How- 
ever, Minucius  did  not  regard  either  his  advice  or  his  entreaties  ;  but  the 
very  first  opportunity  he  had,  whilst  part  of  Hannibal's  troops  were 
foraging,  he  charged  the  rest,  and  gained  some  advantage.  He  imme- 
diately sent  advice  of  this  to  Rome,  as  if  he  had  obtained  a  considerable 
victory.  The  news  of  this,  with  what  had  just  before  happened  at  the 
passage  of  the  defile,  raised  complaints  and  murmurs  against  the  slow 
and  timorous  circumspection  of  Fabius.  In  a  word,  matters  were  carried 
so  far,  that  the  Roman  people  gave  his  general  of  horse  an  equal  autho- 
rity with  him  ;  a  thing  unheard  of  before.  The  dictator  was  upon  the 
road  when  he  received  advice  of  this  :  for  he  had  left  Rome,  in  order 
that  he  might  not  be  an  eye-witness  of  what  was  contriving  against  him. 
His  constancy,  however,  was  not  shaken.  He  was  very  sensible,  that 
though  his  authority  in  the  command  was  divided,  yet  his  skill  in  the  art 
of  war  was  not  so.*     This  soon  became  manifest. 

Minucius,  grown  arrogant  at  the  advantage  he  had  gained  over  his 
colleague,  proposed  that  each  should  command  a  day  alternately,  or  even 
a  longer  time.     But  Fabius  rejected  this  proposal,  as  it  would  have  ex- 

*  Satis  fidens  haudquaquam  cum  imperii  jure  artem  imperandi  cqua- 
tam.     Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  26. 
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posed  the  whole  army  to  danger  whilst  under  the  command  of  Minucius. 
He  therefore  chose  to  divide  the  troops,  in  order  that  it  might  be  in  hiH 
power  to  preserve,  at  least,  that  part  which  should  fall  to  his  share. 

Hannibal  fully  informed  of  all  that  passed  in  the  Roman  camp,  was 
overjoyed  to  hear  of  this  dissension  between  the  two  commanders.  He 
therefore  laid  a  snare  for  the  rash  Minucius,  who  accordingly  plunged 
headlong  into  it ;  and  engaged  the  enemy  on  an  eminence,  in  which  an 
ambuscade  was  concealed.  But  his  troops  being  soon  put  into  disorder, 
were  just  upon  the  point  of  being  cut  to  pieces,  when  Fabius,  alarmed  by 
the  sudden  outcries  of  the  wounded,  called  aloud  to  his  soldiers  :  "  Let 
us  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  Minucius  :  let  us  fly  and  snatch  the  victory 
from  the  enemy,  and  extort  from  our  fellow-citizens  a  confession  of  their 
fault."  This  succour  was  very  seasonable,  and  compelled  Hannibal  to 
sound  a  retreat.  Thi'  latter,  as  he  was  retiring,  said,  "  That  the  cloud 
which  had  been  long  hovering  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  had  at  last 
burst  with  a  loud  crack,  and  caused  a  mighty  storm."  So  important  and 
seasonable  a  service  done  by  the  dictator,  opened  the  eyes  of  Minucius. 
He  accordingly  acknowledged  his  error,  returned  immediately  to  his  duty 
and  obedience,  and  shewed,  that  it  is  sometimes  more  glofious  to  know 
how  to  atone  for  a  fault,  than  not  to  have  committed  it. 

THE  STATE  OF    AFFAIRS  IN  SPAIN. 

In  the  beginuinfj  of  this  campaign,*  Cn.  Scipio,  having  suddenly 
attacked  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  commanded  by  Hamilcar,  deteated  it, 
and  took  twenty-five  ships,  with  a  great  quantity  of  rich  spoils.  This 
victory  made  the  Romans  sensible,  that  they  ought  to  be  particularly 
attentive  to  the  affairs  of  Spain,  because  Hannibal  could  draw  consider- 
able supplies  both  of  men  and  money  from  that  country.  Accordingly, 
they  sent  a  fleet  thither,  the  command  whereof  was  given  to  P.  Scipio, 
who,  after  his  arrival  in  Spain,  having  joined  his  brother,  did  the  com- 
monwealth very  great  service.  Till  that  time  the  Romans  had  never 
ventured  beyond  the  Ebro.  They  had  been  satisfied  with  having  gained 
the  friendship  of  the  nations  situated  between  that  river  and  Italy,  and 
confirming  it  by  alliances  :  but  under  Publius,  they  crossed  the  Ebro, 
and  carried  their  arms  much  further  up  into  the  country. 

The  circumstance  which  contributed  most  to  promote  their  affairs, 
was,  the  treachery  of  a  Spaniard  in  Saguntura.  Hannibal  had  left  there 
the  children  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  Spain,  whom  he  had 
taken  as  hostages.  Abelox,  for  so  this  Spaniard  was  called,  persuaded 
Bostar  the  governor  of  the  city,  to  send  back  these  young  men  into  their 
country,  in  order,  by  that  means,  to  attach  the  inhabitants  more  firmly 
to  the  Carthaginian  interest.  He  himself  was  charged  with  the  com- 
mission. But  he  carried  them  to  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  delivered 
them  to  their  relations,  and,  by  so  acceptable  a  present,  acquired  their 
amity. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  CANN.E. 

The  next  spring,t  [A.  M.  3789.  A.  Rom.  533.]  C.  Terentius  Varro 

*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  24'5— 2.50.     Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  10 — ^'i2. 
+  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  255—268.     Liv.  I.  xxii.  n.  34—54. 
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and  L.  ^railius  Paulus  were  chosen  consuls  at  Rome,  In  this  campaign, 
which  was  the  third  of  the  second  Punic  war,  the  Romans  did  what  had 
never  been  practised  before,  that  is,  they  composed  the  army  of  eight 
legions,  each  consisting  of  five  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  allies. 
For,  as  we  have  already  observed,  the  Romans  never  raised  but  four 
legions,  each  of  which  consisted  of  about  four  thousand  foot,  and  three 
hundred  horse.*  They  never,  except  on  the  most  important  occasions, 
made  them  consist  of  five  thousand  of  the  one,  and  four  hundred  of  the 
other.  As  for  the  troops  of  the  allies,  their  infantry  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  legions,  but  they  had  three  times  as  many  horse.  Each  of  the  con- 
suls had  commonly  half  the  troops  of  the  allies,  with  two  legions,  in 
order  for  them  to  act  separately  ;  and  it  was  very  seldom  that  all  these 
forces  were  used  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  expedition.  Here 
the  Romans  had  not  only  four,  but  eight  legions,  so  important  did  the 
affair  appear  to  them.  The  senate  even  thought  fit,  that  the  two  consuls 
of  the  foregoing  year,  Servilius  and  Attilius,  should  serve  in  the  array  as 
proconsuls  ;  but  the  latter  could  not  go  into  the  field,  by  reason  of  his 
great  age. 

Varro,  at  his  setting  out  from  Rome,  had  declared  openly,  that  he  would 
fall  upon  the  enemy  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
war  ;  adding,  that  it  would  never  be  terminated,  as  long  as  men  such  as 
Fabius  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  armies.  An  advantage 
which  he  gained  over  the  Carthaginians,  of  whom  near  seventeen  hundred 
were  killed,  greatly  increased  his  boldness  and  arrogance.  As  for  Han- 
nibal, he  considered  this  loss  as  a  real  advantage  ;  being  persuaded  that 
it  would  serve  as  a  bait  to  the  consul's  rashness,  and  prompt  him  on  to 
battle,  whicl-  he  wanted  extremely.  It  was  afterwards  known  that  Han* 
nibal  was  reduced  to  such  a  scarcity  of  provisions,  that  he  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  subsisted  ten  days  longer.  The  Spaniards  were  already  me- 
ditating to  leave  him.  So  that  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  Hannibal 
and  his  army,  if  his  good  fortune  had  not  thrown  a  Varro  in  his  way. 

Both  armies,  having  often  removed  from  place  to  place,  came  in  sight 
of  each  other  near  Cannae,  a  little  town  in  Apulia,  situated  on  the  river 
Aufidus.  As  Hannibal  was  encamped  in  a  level  open  country,  and  his 
cavalry  much  superior  to  that  of  the  Romans,  iEmilius  did  not  think 
proper  to  engage  in  such  a  place.  He  wished  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a 
spot,  where  the  infantry  might  have  the  greatest  share  in  the  action. 
But  his  colleague,  who  was  unexperienced,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion. 
Such  is  the  inconveniency  of  a  divided  command;  jealousy,  a  disparity 
of  tempers,  or  a  djyersity  of  views,  seldom  failing  to  create  a  dissension 
between  the  two  generals. 

The  troops  on  each  side  were,  for  some  time,  contented  with  slight 
skirmishes.  But,  at  last,  one  day,  when  Varro  had  the  command  (for  the 
two  consuls  took  it  by  turns)  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides  for 
battle.  iEmilius  had  not  been  consulted;  yet,  though  he  extremely  dis- 
approved the  conduct  of  his  colleague,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  pre- 
vent it,  he  seconded  him  to  the  utmost. 

*  Polybius  supposes  only  two  hundred  horse  in  each  legion  :  but 
J.  Lipsius  thinks  that  this  is  a  mistake  either  of  the  author  or  transcriber. 
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Hannibal,  after  having  made  his  soldiers  observe,  that,  beingr  superior 
in  cavalry,  they  could  not  possibly  have  pitched  upon  a  better  spot  for 
fighting,  had  it  been  left  to  their  choice  :  '  Return  then,  (says  he)  thank? 
to  thf  gods  for  having  brought  the  enemy  hither,  that  you  may  triumph 
over  them  ;  and  thank  me  also,  for  having  reduced  the  Romans  to  a 
necessity  of  coming  to  an  engagement.  After  three  great  successive  vic- 
tories, is  not  the  remembrance  of  your  own  actions  sufficient  to  inspire 
you  with  courage?  By  the  former  battles,  you  are  become  masters  of 
the  open  country ;  but  this  will  put  you  in  possession  of  all  the  cities, 
and  (I  presume  to  say  it)  of  all  the  riches  and  power  of  the  Romans.  It 
is  not  words  that  we  want,  but  action.  I  trust  in  the  gods,  that  you  shall 
soon  see  my  promises  verified.' 

The  two  armies  were  very  unequal  in  number.  That  of  the  Romans, 
including  the  allies,  amounted  to  fourscore  thousand  foot,  and  a  little 
above  six  thousand  horse  ;  and  that  of  the  Cartliagiuians  consisted  but 
of  forty  thousand  foot,  all  well  disciplined,  and  of  ten  thousand  horse. 
iEmilius  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  Varro  the  left,  and 
Servilius,  one  of  the  consuls  of  the  last  year,  was  posted  in  the  centre. 
Hannibal,  who  had  the  art  of  turning  every^ incident  to  advantage,' had 
posted  himself,  so  as  that  the  wind  Vulturnus,*  which  rises  at  certain 
stated  times,  should  blow  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  Romans  during  the 
fight,  and  cover  them  with  dust ;  then  keeping  the  river  Aufidus  on  his 
left,  and  posting  his  cavalry  in  the  wings,  he  formed  his  main  body  of  the 
Spanish  and  Gaulish  infantry,  which  he  posted  in  the  centre,  with  half 
the  African  heavy-armed  foot  on  their  right,  and  half  on  the  left, 
on  the  same  line  with  the  cavalry.  Ilis  army  being  thus  drawn  up, 
he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  and  Gaulish  infantry ;  and 
having  drawn  them  out  of  the  line,  advanced  to  give  battle,  rounding  his 
front  as  he  drew  nearer  the  enemy  :  and  extending  his  flanks  in  the  shape 
of  a  half-moon,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  no  interval  between  his 
main  body  and  the  rest  of  the  line,  which  consisted  of  the  heavy-armed 
infantry,  who  had  not  moved  from  their  posts. 

The  fight  soon  began,  and  the  Roman  legions  that  were  in  the  wings, 
seeing  their  centre  w^armly  attacked,  advanced  to  charge  the  enemy  in 
flank.  Hannibal's  main  body,  after  a  brave  resistance,  finding  them- 
selves furiously  attacked  on  all  sides,  gave  way,  being  overpowered  by 
numbers  ;  and  retired  through  the  interval  they  liad  left  in  the  centre  of 
the  line.  The  Romans  having  pursued  them  tliither  with  eager  confusion, 
the  two  wings  of  the  African  infantry,  which  were  fresh,  well  armed,  and 
in  good  order,  wheeled  about  on  a  sudden  towards^hat  void  space  in 
which  the  Romans,  wlio  were  already  fatigued,  had  thrown  themselves  in 
disorder;  and  attacked  them  vigorously  on  both  sides,  without  allowing 
them  time  to  recover  themselves,  or  leaving  them  ground  to  draw  up.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  two  wings  of  the  cavalry,  having  defeated  those  of 
the  Romans,  which  were  much  inferior  to  them  ;  and  having  left  in  the 
pursuit  of  the  broken  and  scattered  squadrons,  only  as  many  forces  as 

*  A  violent  burning  wind,  blowing  south-south-cast,  which  in  this  flat 
and  sandy  country,  raised  clouds  of  "hot  dust,  and  blinded  and  choked  the 
Romans. 
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trere  neceisary  to  keep  them  from  rallying,  advanced  and  charged  the  rear 
of  the  Roman  infantry,  which,  being  surrounded  at  once  on  every  side, 
by  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot,  was  all  cut  to  pieces,  after  having  fought 
with  unparalleled  bravery.  ^Emilius  being  covered  with  the  wounds  he 
had  received  in  the  fight,  was  afterwards  killed  by  a  body  of  the  enemy 
to  whom  he  was  not  known  ;  and  with  him  two  quaestors  ;  one  and  twenty 
military  tribunes ;  many  who  had  been  either  consuls  or  praetors  ; 
Servilius,  one  of  the  last  year's  consuls  ;  ISlinucius,  the  late  general  of 
horse  to  Fabius  ;  and  fourscore  senators.  Above  seventy  thousand  men 
fell  in  this  battle  ;*  and  the  Carthaginians,  so  great  was  their  fury,+  did 
not  give  over  the  slaughter,  till  Hannibal,  in  the  very  heat  of  it,  called 
out  to  them  several  times  ;  '  Stop,  soldiers,  spare  the  vanquished.'  Ten 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  left  to  guard  the  camp,  surrendered  them- 
selves prisoners  of  war  after  the  battle.  Varro,  the  consul,  retired  to 
Venusia,  with  only  seventy  horse  ;  and  about  four  thousand  men  escaped 
into  the  neighbouring  cities.  Thus  Hannibal  remained  master  of  the 
field,  he  being  chiefly  indebted  for  this,  as  well  as  for  his  former  victo- 
ries, to  the  superiority  of  his  cavalry  over  that  of  the  Romans.  He  lost 
four  thousand  Gauls,  fifteen  hundred  Spaniards  and  Africans,  and  two 
hundred  horse. 

Maharbal,  one  of  the  Carthaginian  generals,  advised  Hannibal  to 
march  without  loss  of  time  directly  to  Rome,  promising  him,  that  within 
five  days  they  should  sup  in  the  capitol.  Hannibal  answering,  that  it 
was  a  matter  which  required  mature  deliberation — *  I  see,'  replies  Ma- 
harbal, '  that  the  gods  have  not  endowed  the  same  man  with  all  talents. 
You,  Hannibal,  know  how  to  conquer,  but  not  to  make  the  best  use  of  a 
victory. 'J 

It  is  pretended  that  this  delay  saved  Rome  and  the  empire.  Many 
authors,  and  among  the  rest  Livy,  charge  Hannibal,  on  this  occasion,  as 
being  guilty  of  a  capital  error.  But  others,  more  reserved,  are  not  for 
condemning,  without  evident  proofs,  so  renowned  a  general,  who  in  the 
rest  of  his  conduct  was  never  wanting,  either  in  prudence  to  make  choice 
of  the  best  expedients,  or  in  readiness  to  put  his  designs  in  execution. 
They,  besides,  are  inclined  to  judge  favourably  of  him,  from  the  autho- 
rity, or  at  least  the  silence,  of  Polybius,  who,  speaking  of  the  memor- 
able consequences  of  this  celebrated  battle,  says,  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  firmly  persuaded  that  they  should  possess  themselves  of  Rome  at 
the  first  assault ;  but  then  he  does  not  mention  how  this  could  possibly 
have  been  effected,  as  that  city  was  very  populous,  warlike,  strongly 
fortified,  and  defended  with  a  garrison  of  two  legions  ;  nor  does  he  any 
where  give  the  least  hint  that  such  a  project  was  feasible,  or  that  Han- 
nibal did  wrong  in  not  attempting  to  put  it  in  execution. 

And  indeed,  if  we  examine  matters  more  narrowly,  we  shall  find  that, 
according  to  the  common  maxims  of  war,  it  could  not  be  undertaken.     It 

*  Livy  lessens  very  much  the  number  of  the  slain,  making  them  amount 
but  to  about  43,000.      But  Polybius  ought  rather  to  be  believed. 

t  Duo  maximi  exercitus  caesi  ad  hostium  satietatem,  donee  Annibal 
diceret  militi   suo  :    Farce   ferro.      Flor.  1.  i.  c.  6. 

X  Tum  Maharbal :  Non  omnia  nimirum  eidem  Dii  dedere  Vincere  scis, 
Annibal,  victoria  uii  nescis.     Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  51. 
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is  certain  that  Hannibal's  wlioie  infantry,  before  tiie  battle,  amounted 
but  to  forty  thousand  men  ;  and  as  six  thousand  of  these  had  been  slain 
in  the  action,  and,  doubtless,  many  more  wounded  and  disabled,  there 
could  remain  but  six  or  seven  and  twenty  thousand  foot  fit  for  service; 
now  this  number  was  not  sufficient  to  invest  so  large  a  city  as  Rome, 
which  had  a  river  running  through  it ;  nor  to  attack  it  in  form,  because 
tliey  neither  had  engines,  ammunition,  nor  any  other  things  necessary  for 
carrying  on  a  siege.  For  want  of  these,*  Hannibal,  even  after  his  vic- 
tory at  Thrasymenus,  miscarried  in  his  attempt  upon  Spoletum ;  and 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  a  little 
city,t  ofno  note,  and  of  no  great  strength.  It  cannot  be  denied  but  that 
had  he  miscarried  on  the  present  occasion,  nothing  less  could  have  been 
expected  but  that  he  must  have  been  irrecoverably  lost.  However,  to 
form  ajust  judgment  of  this  matter,  a  man  ought  to  be  a  soldier,  and  a 
soldier,  perhaps,  of  those  times.  This  is  an  old  dispute,  on  which  none 
but  those  who  are  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  war  should  pretend 
to  give  their  opinion. 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, J  Hannibal  had  dispatched  his  brother 
Mago  to  Carthage,  with  the  news  of  his  victory,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
demand  succours,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  put  an  end  to  the 
war.  Mago,  on  his  arrival,  made,  in  full  senate,  a  lofty  speech,  in  which 
he  extolled  his  brother's  exploits,  and  displayed  the  great  advantages  he 
had  gained  over  the  Romans.  And,  to  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  the  victory,  by  speaking  in  some  measure  to  the  eye,  he 
poured  out,  in  the  middle  of  the  senate,  a  bushel§  of  gold  rings,  which 
had  been  taken  from  the  fingers  of  such  of  the  Roman  nobility  as  had 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  Cannae.  He  concluded  with  demanding  money, 
provisions,  and  fresh  troops.  All  the  spectators  were  struck  with  an 
extraordinary  joy ;  upon  which  Imilcon,  a  great  stickler  for  Hannibal, 
fancying  he  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  to  insult  Hanno,  the  chief  of  the 
contrary  faction,  asked  him  whether  he  was  still  dissatisfied  with  the 
war  they  were  carrying  on  against  the  Romans,  and  was  for  having 
Hannibal  delivered  up  to  them  ?  Hanno,  without  discovering  the  least 
emotion,  replied,  that  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind  ;  and  that  the  vic- 
tories of  which  they  so  much  boasted  (supposing  them  real),  could  not 
give  joy,  but  only  in  proportion  as  they  should  be  made  subservient  to 
an  advantageous  peace :  he  then  undertook  to  prove  that  the  mighty  ex- 
ploits, on  which  they  insisted  so  much,  were  wholly  chimerical  and  ima- 
ginary. '  I  have  cut  to  pieces,*  says  he  (continuing  Mago's  speech) 
'  the  Roman  armies :  send  me  some  troops.  What  more  could  you  ask 
had  you  been  conquered?  1  have  twice  seized  upon  the  enemy's  camj), 
full  (no  doubt)  of  provisions  of  every  kind.  Send  me  provisions  and 
money.  Could  you  have  talked  otherwise  had  you  lost  your  camp  V 
He  then  asked  Mago,  whether  any  of  the  Latin  nations  had  come  over  to 

*  Liv.  1.  xxii.  n.  9.     Ibid.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18.  +  Casilinum. 

J  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  11 — 14.  §  Pliny,  1.  xxxiii.  c.  1,  says  that  there 
were  three  bushels  sent  to  Carthage.  Livy  observes,  that  some  authors 
make  them  amount  to  three  bushels  and  a  half;  but  he  thinks  it  most 
probable  that  there  was  but  one,  1.  xxxiii.  n.  12.  Florus,  1.  ii.  c.  16, 
makes  it  two  bushels. 
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Hannibal,   and  whether  the  Romans   had  made  lum  any  proposals  of 
peace?    To  this,  Mago  answering  in  the  negative:  'I  then  perceive,' 
replied  Hanno,  '  that  we  are  no  farther  advanced  tlian  when  Hannibal  first 
landed  in  Italy.'     The  inference  he  drew  from  hence  Was,  that  neither 
men  nor  money  ought  to  be  sent.     But  Hannibal's  faction  prevailing  at 
that  time,  no  regard  was  paid  to  Hanno's  remonstrances,  which  were 
considered  merely  as  the  effect  of  prejudice  and  jealousy;  and,  accord- 
ingly, orders  were  given  for  levying,  without  delay,  the  supplies  of  men 
and  money  which   Hannibal  required.     Mago   set  out  immediately  for 
Spain,  to  raise  24,000  foot  and  4,000  horse  in  that  country;  but  these 
levies  were  afterwards  stopped  and  sent  to  another  quarter ;  so  eager 
were  the  contrary  faction  to  oppose  the  designs  of  a  general  whom  they 
utterly  abhorred.   While,  in  Rome,*  a  consul,  who  had  fled,  was  thanked 
liecause  he  had  not  despaired  of  the  commonwealth  ;  at  Carthage  people 
were  almost  angry  with   Hannibal,   for  being  victorious.     But  Hanno 
could  never  forgive  him  the  advantages  he  had  gained  in  this  war,  be- 
cause he  had  undertaken  it  in  opposition  to  his  counsel.    Thus  being 
more  jealous  for  the  honour  of  his  own  opinions  than  for  the  good  of  his 
country,  and  a  greater  enemy  to  the  Carthaginian  general  than  to  the 
Romans,  he  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  prevent  future  success,  and 
to  render  of  no  avail  that  which  had  been  already  gained, 

HANNIBAL  TAKES    UP    HIS    WINTER    QUARTEHS    IN.  CAPDA. 

The  battle  of  Cannaet  subjected  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Italy  to 
Hannibal,  drew  over  to  his  interest  Graecia  Magna,J  with  the  city  of 
Tarentum ;  and  thus  wrested  from  the  Romans  their  most  ancient  allies, 
among  whom  the  Capuans  held  the  first  rank.  This  city,  by  the  fertility 
of  its  soil,  its  advantageous  situation,  and  the  blessings  of  a  long  peace, 
had  risen  to  great  wealth  and  power.  Luxury,  and  a  fondness  for  plea- 
sure (the  usual  attendants  on  wealth),  had  corrupted  the  minds  of  all  its 
citizens,  who,  from  their  natural  inclination,  were  but  too  much  inclined 
to  voluptuousness  and  excess. 

Hannibal^  made  choice  of  this,  city  for  hia  winter  quarters.  Here  it 
was  that  those  soldiers,  who  had  sustained  the  most  grievous  toils,  and 
Tiraved  the  most  formidable  dangers,  were  overthrown  by  abundance  and 
a  profusion  of  luxuries,  into  which  they  plunged  with  the  greater  eager- 
ness, as  they,  till  then,  had  been  strangers  to  them.  Their  courage  was 
so  greatly  enervated  in  this  bewitching  retirement,  that  all  their  after 
efforts  were  owing  rather  to  the  fame  and  splendour  of  their  former  vic- 
tories than  to  their  present  strength.  When  Hannibal  marched  his 
forces  out  of  the  city  one  would  have  taken  them  for  other  men,  and  the. 

*  De  St.  Evremond.  t  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  4,  18.  ,  .   ,     „.-,„ 

J  '  Caeturem  quuniGraeci  omnem  fere  orarn  maritimani  Coloniis  Siiis,  e 
Xjraecia  deductis,  obsidereut,'  &c.  But  after  the  Greeks  had,  by  their 
colonies,  possessed  thems«*}Tes  of  almost  all  the  maritime  coast,  this  very: 
■country  (together  with  Sicily)  was  called  Graecia  Magna,  &c.  Claver, 
Geograph.  1.  iii.c.  33.  §  '  Ibi  partem  majorem  hiemis  exei-citum 

in  tectis  habuit ;  adversus  omnia  humana  mala  stepe  ac  diu  duranteia, 
bonis,  inexpertum  atque  insuetum.  Itaque  qaos  nulla  mail  vicerat  vis, 
perdidere  nimia  bona  ac  voluptatesimmodicse,  et  eo  impensius,  quo  ari- 
djus  ex  insolontia  ineas  se  merserant.*    Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  18. 
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reverse  of  those  who  had  so  lately  marched  into  it.  Accustomed,  during 
the  winter  season,  to  commodious  lodgings,  to  ease  and  plenty,  they 
were  no  longer  able  to  bear  hunger,  thirst,  long  marches,  watchings,  and 
the  other  toils  of  war  ;  not  to  mention  that  all  obedience,  all  discipline, 
were  entirely  laid  aside. 

I  only  transcribe  on  this  occasion  from  Livy.  If  we  are  to  adopt  his- 
opinion  on  this  subject,  Hannibal's  stay  at  Capua  was  a  capital  blemish 
in  his  conduct ;  and  he  pretends,  that  this  general  was  guilty  of  an  infi- 
nitely greater  error,  than  when  he  neglected  to  march  directly  to  Rome 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  For  this  delay,*  says  Livy,  might  seem  only  t» 
have  retarded  his  victory ;  whereas  this  last  misconduct  rendered  him 
absolutely  incapable  of  ever  defeating  the  enemy.  In  a  word,  as  Mar- 
cellus  observed  judiciously  afterwards,  Capua  was  to  the  Carthaginian* 
and  their  general,  what  Cannae  had  been  to  the  Romans.t  There  their 
martial  genius,  their  love  of  discipline,  were  lost :  there  their  former 
fame,  and  their  almost  certain  hopes  of  future  glory,  vanished  at  once. 
And,  indeed,  from  thenceforth  the  affairs  of  Hannibal  advanced  to  their 
decline  by  swift  steps ;  fortune  declared  in  favour  of  prudence,  and  vic- 
tory seemed  now  reconciled  to  the  Romans. 

I  know  not  whether  Livy  has  just  ground  to  impute  all  these  fatal  con- 
sequences to  the  delicious  abode  of  Capua.  If  we  examine  carefully  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  history,  we  shall  scarce  be  able  to  persuade  our- 
selves, that  the  little  progress  which  was  afterwards  made  by  the  arms 
of  Hannibal,  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  his  wintering  at  Capua.  It  might, 
indeed,  have  been  one  cause,  but  a  very  inconsiderable  one  ;  and  the 
bravery  with  which  the  forces  of  Hannibal  afterwards  defeated  the 
armies  of  consuls  and  praetors  ;  the  towns  they  took  even  in  sight  of  the 
Romans  ;  their  maintaining  their  conquests  so  vigorously,  and  staying 
fourteen  years  after  this  in  Italy,  in  spite  of  the  Romans ;  all  these  cir- 
cumstances may  induce  us  to  believe  that  Livy  lays  too  great  a  stress  on 
the  delights  of  Capua. 

The  real  cause  of  the  decline  of  Hannibal's  affairs,  was  owing  to  his 
want  of  necessary  recruits  and  succours  from  Carthage.  After  Mago's 
speech, t  the  Carthaginian  senate  had  judged  it  necessary,  in  order  for 
the  carrying  on  the  conquests  in  Italy,  to  send  thither  a  considerable  re- 
inforcement of  Numidian  horse,  forty  elephants,  and  a  thousand  talents  ; 
and  to  hire,  in  Spain,  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  horse,  to 
reinforce  their  armies  in  Spain  and  Italy.  Nevertheless, §  Mago  could 
obtain  an  order  but  for  twelve  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horse ;  and  even  when  he  was  just  going  to  march  to  Italy  with  this 
reinforcement,  so  much  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  promised  him,  he 
was  countermanded  and  sent  to  Spain.  So  that  Hannibal,  after  these 
mighty  promises,  had  neither  infantry,  cavalry,  elephants,  nor  money 
sent  him  ;  but  was  left  to  depend  upon  his  own  personal  resources.  His 
army  was  now  reduced  to  twenty-six  thousand  foot,  and  nine  thousand 

*  Ilia  enim  cunctatio  distulisse  modo  victoriam  videri  potuit,  hie  error 
vires  ademisse  ad  vincendum.     Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  18. 

t  Capuam  Annibali  Cannas  fuisse  :  ibi  virtutem  bellicara,  ibi  roilitarem 
disciplinam,  ibi  prseteriti  temporis  famam,  ibi  spem  futuri  extinctam. 
Liv.  I.  xxiii.  n.  45.        t  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  13.        §  Ibid.  n.  32. 
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hone.  How  could  It  be  possible  for  him,  with  so  Inconsiderable  an 
army,  to  seize,  in  an  enemy's  country,  on  all  the  advantageous  posts ;  to 
awe  his  new  allies  ;  to  preserve  his  old  conquests  and  form  new  ones  ; 
and  to  keep  the  field,  with  advantage,  against  two  armies  of  the  Romans 
which  were  recruited  every  year  ?  This  was  the  true  cause  of  the  de- 
clension of  Hannibal's  affairs  and  of  the  ruin  of  those  of  Carthage.  Was 
the  part  where  Polybius  treated  the  subject  extant,  we  doubtless  should 
find,  that  he  lays  a  greater  stress  on  this  cause,  than  on  the  luxurious 
delights  of  Capua. 

TRANSACTIONS    RELATING   TO    SPAIN    AND    SARDINIA. 

[A.  M.  3790.  A.  Rom.  534.] — The  two  Scipios  still  continued  in  the 
command  of  Spain,*  and  their  arms  were  making  a  considerable  progress 
there,  when  Asdrubal,  who  alone  seemed  able  to  cope  with  them,  re- 
ceived orders  from  Carthage,  to  march  into  Italy  to  the  relief  of  his 
brother.  Before  he  left  Spain,  he  writ  to  the  senate,  to  convince  them 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  sending  a  general  in  his  stead,  who 
was  capable  of  making  head  against  the  Romans.  Imilcon  was  there- 
fore sent  thither  with  an  army  ;  and  Asdrubal  set  out  upon  his  march 
with  his,  in  order  to  go  and  join  his  brother.  The  news  of  his  depar- 
ture was  no  sooner  known,  than  the  greatest  part  of  Spain  was  subjected 
by  the  Scipios.  These  two  generals,  animated  by  such  signal  success, 
resolved  to  prevent  him,  if  possible,  from  leaving  Spain.  They  con- 
sidered the  danger  to  which  the  Romans  would  be  exposed,  if,  being 
scarce  able  to  resist  Hannibal  alone,  they  should  be  attacked  by  the  tv/o 
brothers,  at  the  head  of  two  powerful  armies.  They  therefore  pursued 
Asdrubal,  and,  coming  up  with  that  general,  forced  him  to  fight  against 
his  inclination.  Asdrubal  was  overcome  ;  and  so  far  from  being  able  to 
continue  his  march  for  Italy,  he  found  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  continue  with  any  safety  in  Spain. 

The  Carthaginians  had  no  better  success  in  Sardinia.  Designing  to 
take  advantage  of  some  rebellions  which  they  had  fomented  in  that  coun- 
try, they  lost  twelve  thousand  men  in  a  battle  fought  against  the  Ro- 
mans, who  took  a  still  greater  number  of  prisoners,  among  whom  were 
Asdrubal  surnamed  Calvus,  Hauno,  and  IMago,t  who  were  distinguished 
by  their  birth  as  well  as  military  exploits. 

THE    ILL    SUCCESS    OF    HANNIBAL.       THE    SIEGES    OP    CAPUA    AND    ROME. 

From  the  time  of  Hannibal's  abode  in  Capua, J  [A.  M.  3791.  A.  Rom, 
535.]  the  Carthaginian  affairs  in  Italy  no  longer  supported  their  former 
reputation.  M.  Marcellus,  first  as  prsetor,  and  afterwards  as  consul,  had 
contributed  very  much  to  this  revolution.  He  harrassed  Hannibal's 
army  on  every  occasion,  seized  upon  his  quarters,  forced  him  to  raise 
sieges,  and  even  defeated  him  in  several  engagements  ;  so  that  he  was 
called  the  Sword  of  Rome,  as  Fabius  had  before  been  named  its  Buckler. 
But  what  most  affected  the  Carthaginian  general,  was  to  see  Capua 
besieged  by  the  Romans.  [A.  M.  3793.  A.  Rom.  537.]  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  preserve  his  reputation  among  his  allies,  by  a  vigorous  support 

*  Liv.  xxiii.  n.  26 — 30.  and  32,  40,  41.  tNot  Hannibal's  brother, 

X  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  41—46. 1.  xxv.  n.  22. 1.  xxvi.  n.  5—16. 
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of  tbose  who  held  Xhc  chief  rank  as  such,  he  flew  to  lh«  relief  of  thnl 
city,  brought  forward  his  forces,  attacked  the  Romans,  and  fought  several 
battles  to  oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege.  At  last,  seeing  all  bis  measures 
defeated,  he  marched  hastily  towards  Rome,  [A.  M.  8794.  A.  Rom.  638.] 
inprder  to  make  a  powerful  diversion.  He  was  not  without  hope  of 
being  able,  in  ^ase  he  could  have  an  opportunity,  in  the  first  constema* 
tiori»  to  storm, some  part  of  the  city,  of  drawing  the  Roman  generials  with 
aU  their  forces  from  the  siege  of  ,€apua«  to  the  relief  of  their  capital ;  at 
least  he  flattered  himself,  that  if,  for  the  sake  of  continuing  the  siege, 
they  should  divide  their  forces,  their  weakness  might  then  offer  an  occa- 
sion, either  to  the  Capuans  or  himself,  of  engaging  and  defeating  them. 
Rome  was  surprised,  but  not  confounded.  A  proposal  being  made  by 
one  of  the  senators,  to  recall  all  the  armies  to  succour  Rome,  Fabius 
declared,  that  it  would  be  shameful  in  them  to  be  terrified,  and  forced  to 
change  their  measures  upon  every  motion  of  Hannibal.  They  therefore 
contented  themselves  with  only  recalling  part  of  the  army,  and  one  of  the 
generals,  Q.  Fulvius  the  proconsul,  from  the  siege.  Hannibal,  after 
making  some  devastations,  drew  up  his  army  in  order  of  battle  before 
the  city,  and  the  consul  did  the  same.  Both  sides  were  preparing  to  sig- 
nalize themselves  in  a  battle,  of  which  Rome  was  to  be  the  recompense, 
when  a  violent  storm  obliged  them  to  separate.  They  were  no  sooner 
returned  to  their  respective  camps,  than  the  face  of  the  heavens  grew 
calm  and  serene.  The  same  incident  happened  frequently  afterwards  j 
insomuch  that  Hannibal,  believing  that  there  was  something  supernaturaV 
in  the  event,  said,  according  to  Livy,  that  sometimes  his  own  will,  and 
sometimes  fortune,  would  not  suffer  him  to  take  Rome. 

But  the  circumstance  which  most  surprised  and  intimidated  him,  was 
the  news,  that,  whilst  he  lay  encamped  at  one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  the 
Romans  had  sent  out  recruits  for  the  army  in  Spain  at  another  gate ;  and 
that  the  ground,  whereon  his  camp  was  pitched,  had  been  sold,  notwith- 
standing that  circumstance,  for  its  fiiU  value.  So  barefaced  a  contempt 
stung  Hannibal  to  the  quick  ;  he,  therefore,  on  the  other  side,  put  up  to 
auction  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  round  the  forum.  After  this  bra- 
vado, he  retired,  and,  in  his  march,  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  the  god- 
dess Feronia.* 

Capua,  thus  left  to  itself,  held  out  but  very  little  longer.  After  that 
such  of  its  senators  as  had  the  chief  hand  in  the  revolt  and  consequently 
could  not  expect  any  quarter  from  the  Romans,  had  put  themselves  to  a 
truly  tragical  death, t  the  city  surrepdered  at  discretion.    The  success  of 

*  Feronia  was  the  goddess  of  groves,  and  there  was  one,  with  a  temple 
in  it,  dedicated  to  her,  at  tho  foot  of  the  mountain  Soracte.  Strabo, 
speaking  of  the  grove  where  the  goddess  was  worshipped,  says,  that  a 
sacrifice  was  offered  annually  to  her  in  it ;  and  that  her  votaries,  inspired 
by  this  goddess,  walked  unhurt  over  burning  coals.  There  are  still  ex- 
tant some  medals  of  Augustus,  in  which  this  goddess  is  represented  with 
a  crown  on  her  head. 

+  Villus  Virius,  the  chief  of  this  conspiracy,  after  having  represented 
to  the  Capuan  senate,  the  severe  treatment  which  liis  country  might 
expect  from  the  Romans,  prevailed  with  twenty-seven  senators  to  go 
with  him  to  his  own  house,  where,  after  eating  a  plentiful  dinner,  and 
locating  themselves  with  wine,  they  all  drank  pois<i«.    Then  taking  thcip 
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this  Aege,  which,  by  the  happy  consequences  wherewith  it  was  attended, 
proved  decisive,  and  fully  restored  to  the  Romans  their  superiority  over 
the  Carthaginians ;  displayed,  at  the  same  time,  how  formidable  the 
power  of  the  Romans  was,  when  they  undertook  to  punish  their  per- 
fidious allies ',  and  the  feeble  protection  which  Hannibal  could  afford  his 
friends  at  a  time  when  they  most  wanted  it. 

THE   DEFEAT    AND    DEATH    OF   THE   TWO    BCIPI03    IN    SPAIN. 

[A.  M.  3793.  A.  Rom.  537.]  The  face  of  affairs  was  very  much  changed 
in  Spain.*  The  Carthaginians  had  three  armies  in  that  country ;  one 
commanded  by  Asdrubal,  the  son  of  Gisgo ;  the  second  by  Asdrubal, 
son  of  Hamilcar  ;  and  a  third  under  Mago,  who  had  joined  the  first  As- 
drubal. The  two  Scipios,  Cneus,  and  Publius,  were  for  dividing  their 
forces,  and  attacking  the  enemy  separately,  which  was  the  cause  of  their 
ruin.  They  agreed  that  Cneus,  with  a  small  number  of  Romans,  and 
thirty  thousand  Celtiberians,  should  march  against  Asdrubal  the  son  of 
Hamilcar  ;  whilst  Publius,  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces,  composed  of 
Romans  and  the  Italian  allies,  should  advance  against  the  other  two 
generals. 

Publius  was  vanquished  first.  To  the  two  leaders  whom  he  had  to 
oppose,  Masinissa,  elate  with  the  victories  he  had  lately  gained  over 
Syphax,  joined  himself;  and  was  to  be  soon  followed  by  Indibilis,  a 
powerful  Spanish  prince.  The  armies  came  to  an  engagement.  The 
Romans  being  thus  attacked  on  all  sides  at  once  made  a  brave  resistance 
as  long  as  they  had  their  general  at  their  head  ;  but  the  moment  he  fell, 
the  few  troops  which  had  escaped  the  slaughter  secured  themselves  by 
flight.  The  three  victorious  armies  marched  immediately  in  quest  of 
Cneus,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  by  his  defeat.  He  was  already 
more  than  half  vanquished  by  the  desertion  of  his  allies,  who  all  forsook 
him,  and  left  to  the  Roman  generals  this  important  instruction  ;+  viz. 
never  to  let  their  own  forces  be  exceeded  in  number  by  those  of  foreigners. 
He  guessed  that  his  brother  was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated,  upon  seeing 
such  great  bodies  of  the  enemy  arrive'.  He  survived  him  but  a  short  time, 
being  killed  in  the  engagement.  These  two  great  men  were  equally 
lamented  by  their  citizens  and  allies ;  and  Spain  deeply  felt  their  loss, 
because  of  the  justice  and  moderation  of  their  conduct. 

These  extensive  countries  seemed  now  inevitably  lost;  but  the  valour 
of  L.  Marcius,:}:  a  private  officer  of  the  equestrian  order,  preserved  them 
to  the  Romans.    Shortly  after  this,  the  younger  Scipio  was  sent  thither, 

last  farewell,  some  withdrew  to  their  own  houses,  others  staid  with  Vi- 
rius  ;  and  all  expired  before  the  gates  were  opened  to  the  Romans.  Liv, 
1.  xxvi.  n.  13,  14.  *  Liv.  xxv.  n.  32 — 39. 

t  Id  quidem  cavendum  semper  Romanis  dUcibus  erit,  exemplaque  haec 
vere  pro  documentis  habenda.  Ne  ita  eXternis  credant  auxlliis,  ut  non 
plus  sui  roboris  snarumque  proprie  virium  in  caslris  habeant.  Liv.  n.  33. 

+  He  attacked  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  divided  themselves  into  two 
camps,  and  were  secure,  as  they  thought,  from  any  immediate  attempt  of 
tlie  Romans  ;  killed  thirty-seven  thousand  of  tliem  ;  took  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  prisoners,  and  brought  off  immense  plunder.  Liv.  lib.  xxv. 
n.  39. 
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who  Mverely  rovengcd  tlio  death  of  his  father  and  uncle,  and  restored 
the  affairs  of  the  Romans  In  Spain  to  their  former  flourishing  condition. 

THE  DEFEAT  AND  DEATH  OF  ASDRCBAL. 

One  unforeseen  defeat  *  ruined  all  the  measures,  and  blasted  all  the 
hopes  of  Hannibal  with  regard  to  Italy.  [A.  M.  3798.  A.  Rom.  542.} 
The  consuls  of  this  year,  which  was  the  eleventh  of  the  second  Punic 
war  (for  I  pass  over  several  events  for  brevity's  sake,)  were  C.  Claudius 
Nero,  and  M.  Livius.  The  latter  had,  for  his  province,  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  where  he  was  to  oppose  Asdrubal,  who,  it  was  reported,  was  pre- 
paring to  pass  the  Alps.  The  former  commanded  in  the  country  of  the 
Brutians,  and  in  Lucania,  that  is,  in  the  opposite  extremity  of  Italy,  and 
was  there  making  head  against  Hannibal. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  gave  Asdrubal  very  little  trouble,  because  his 
brother  had  cleared  the  way  for  him,  and  all  the  nations  were  disposed 
to  receive  him.  Some  time  after  this,  he  dispatched  couriers  to  Hanni- 
bal, but  they  were  intercepted.  Nero  found  by  their  letters,  that 
Asdrubal  was  hastening  to  join  his  brother  in  Umbria.  In  a  conjuncture 
of  so  important  a  nature  as  this,  when  the  safety  of  Rome  lay  at  stake, 
bethought  himself  at  liberty  to  dispense  with  the  established  rules  t  of 
his  duty,  for  the  welfare  of  his  country.  In  consequence  of  this,  it  was 
his  opinion,  that  such  a  bold  and  unexpected  blow  ought  to  be  struck,  as 
might  be  capable  of  striking  terror  into  the  enemy  ;  by  marching  to  join 
his  colleague.  In  order  that  they  might  charge  Asdrubal  unexpectedly 
with  their  united  forces.  This  design,  if  the  several  circumstances  of  it 
are  thoroughly  examined,  should  not  be  hastily  charged  witli  imprudence. 
To  prevent  the  two  brothers  from  joining  their  armies,  were  to  save  the 
state.  Very  little  would  be  hazarded,  even  though  Hannibal  should  be 
informed  of  the  absence  of  the  consul.  From  his  army,  which  consisted 
of  forty-two  thousand  men,  he  drew  out  but  seven  thousand  fiom  his  own 
detachment,  which  indeed  were  the  flower  of  his  troops,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of  them.  The  rest  remained  in  the 
camp,  which  was  advantageously  situated,  and  strongly  fortified.  Now 
could  it  be  supposed  that  Hannibal  would  attack,  and  force  a  strong 
camp  defended  by  thirty-five  thousand  men  ? 

Nero  set  out  without  giving  his  soldiers  the  least  notice  of  his  design. 
When  he  had  advanced  so  far  as  that  it  might  be  communicated  without 
any  danger,  he  told  them,  that  he  was  leading  them  to  certain  victory ; 
that,  in  war,  all  things  depended  upon  reputation  ;  that  the  bare  rumour 
of  their  arrival  would  disconcert  all  the  measures  of  the  Carthaginians  ; 
and  that  ^he  whole  honour  of  this  battle  would  fall  to  them. 

They  marched  with  extraordinary  diligence,  and  joined  the  other 
consul  in  the  night,  but  did  not  pitch  separate  camps,  the  better  to  im- 
pose upon  the  enemy.  The  troops  which  were  newly  arrived  joined  those 
of  Livius.  The  army  of  Porcius  the  praetor  was  encamped  near  that  of 
the  consul,  and  in  the  morning  a  council  of  war  was  held.     Livins  was 

•  Polyb.  lib.  xi,  p.  62?— 625.     Liv.  lib.  xxvii.  p.  35—39—51. 
+  No  general  was  allowed  to  leave  his  own  province,  to  go  into  thai 
of  ^nothei'. 
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of  oiMnion,  that  it  would  be  better  to  allow  the  troop*  lome  days  to  re- 
fresh themselves  ;  but  Nero  besought  him  not  to  ruin,  by  delay,  an  en- 
terprise to  which  dispatch  only  could  give  success  ;  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  error  of  the  enemy,  as  well  absent  as  present.  This  advice 
was  complied  with,  and  accordingly  the  signal  for  battle  was  given. 
Asdrubal,  advancing  to  his  foremost  ranks,  discovered,  by  several  cir- 
cumstances, that  fresh  troops  were  arrived ;  and  he  did  not  doubt  but 
that  they  belonged  to  the  other  consul.  This  made  him  conjecture,  that 
his  brother  had  sustained  a  considerable  loss,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fear,  that  he  was  come  too  late  to  his  assistance. 

After  making  these  reflections,  be  caused  a  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and 
his  array  began  to  march  in  great  disorder.  Night  overtaking  him,  and 
his  guides  deserting,  he  was  uncertain  what  way  to  go.  He  marched  at 
random,  along  the  banks  of  the  river  Metaurus,*  and  was  preparing  to 
cross  it,  when  the  three  armies  of  the  enemy  came  up  with  him.  In  this 
extremity,  he  saw  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  avoid  coming  to  an 
engagement  ;  and  therefore  did  every  thing  which  could  be  expected 
from  the  presence  of  mind  and  valour  of  a  great  captain.  He  seized  an 
advantageous  post,  and  drew  up  his  forces  on  a  narrow  spot,  which  gave 
him  an  opportunity  of  posting  his  left  wing  (the  weakest  part  of  his 
array)  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  could  neither  be  attacked  in  front,  nor 
charged  in  flank  ;  and  of  giving  to  his  main  battle  and  right  wing,  a 
greater  depth  than  front.  After  this  hasty  disposition  of  his  forces,  he 
posted  himself  in  the  centre,  and  was  the  first  to  march  to  attack  ihe 
enemy's  left  wing  ;  well  knowing  that  all  was  at  stake,  and  that  he  must 
either  conquer  or  die.  The  battle  lasted  a  long  time,  and  was  obstinately 
disputed  by  both  parties.  Asdrubal  especially,  signalized  himself  in 
this  engageraent,  and  added  new  glory  to  that  he  had  already  acquired  by 
a  series  of  shining  actions.  He  led  on  his  soldiers,  trerabling  and  quite 
dispirited,  against  an  enemy  superior  to  them  both  in  numbers  and  reso- 
lution. He  animated  them  by  his  words,  supported  them  by  his  example, 
and,  with  intreaties  and  menaces,  endeavoured  to  bring  back  those  who 
fled  ;  till  at  last,  seeing  that  victory  declared  for  the  Romans,  and  being 
unable  to  survive  the  loss  of  so  many  thousand  men,  who  had  quitted 
their  country  to  follow  his  fortune,  he  rushed  at  once  into  the  midst  of  a 
Roman  cohort,  and  there  died  in  a  manner  worthy  the  son  of  Hamilcar 
and  the  brother  of  Hannibal. 

This  was  the  most  bloody  battle  the  Carthaginians  had  fought  during 
this  war :  and,  whether  we  consider  the  death  of  the  general,  or  the 
slaughter  made  of  the  Carthaginian  forces,  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a 
reprisal  for  the  battle  of  Cannse.  The  Carthaginians  lost  fifty-five 
thousand  men,+  and  six  thousand  were  taken  prisoners  ;  the  Romans  lost 
eight  thousand.  These  were  so  weary  of  killing  that  some  person  telling 
Livius,  that  he  raight  very  easily  cut  to  pieces  a  body  of  the  eneray  who 
were  flying:  '  It  is  fit,'  says  he,  '  that  some  should  survive,  in  order  that 
they  may  carry  the  news  of  this  defeat  to  the  Carthaginians.' 

*  Now  called  Metaro. 
t  According  to  Polybius,  the  loss  amounted  but  to  ten  thousand  men, 
and  that  of  the  Romans  to  two  thousand,  1.  xi.  p.  870,  edit.  Gronov. 
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Nero  set  out  upon  his  march  on  the  very  night  which  followed  tlie 
engagement.  Through  every  place  where  he  passed,  In  his  return,  shouts 
of  joy  and  loud  acclamations  welcomed  him,  instead  of  those  fears  and 
uneasinesses  which  his  coming  had  occasioned.  He  arrived  in  his  camp 
the  sixth  day.  Asdrubal's  head  being  thrown  into  the  camp  of  th&  Car- 
thaginians, informed  Hannibal  of  his  brother's  fate.  Hannibal  perceived, 
by  this  cruel  stroke,  the  fortune  of  Carthage  : — '  All  is  over,'  says  he, 
'  I  shall  no  longer  send  triumphant  messages  to  Carthage.  In  losing 
Asdrubal,  I  have  lost  at  once  all  my  hope,  all  my  good  fortune.'  He 
afterwards  retired  to  the  extremities  of  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  where 
he  assembled  all  his  forces,  wlio  found  it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  subsist 
there,  as  no  provisions  were  sent  them  from  Carthage. 

SCIPIO    CONQUERS    ALL    SPAIN. IS    APPOINTED    CONSUL,    AND    SAILS 

INTO    AFRICA. HANNIBAL    IS    RECALLED. 

[A.M.  3799.  A.  Rom.  543.] — The  fate  of  arms  was  not  more  propi- 
tious to  the  Carthaginians  in  Spain.*  The  prudent  vivacity  of  young 
Scipio  had  restored  the  Roman  affairs  in  that  country  to  their  former 
flourishing  state,  as  the  courageous  slowness  of  Fabius  had  before  done 
in  Italy.  The  three  Carthaginian  generals  in  Spain,  Asdrubal  (son  of 
Gisgo),  Ilanno,  and  Mago,  having  been  defeated  with  their  numerous 
armies  by  the  Romans  in  several  engagements,  Scipio  at  last  possessed 
himself  of  Spain,  and  subjected  it  entirely  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  Masinissa,  a  very  powerful  African  prince,  went  over  to 
the  Romans,  and  Syphax,  on  the  contrary,  tp  the  Carthaginians. 

Scipio,  at  his  return  to  Rome,  [A.  M.  3800.  A.  Rom.  544.]  was  de- 
clared consul,  being  then  thirty  years  of  age.  He  had  P.  Licinius  Cras- 
sus  for  his  colleague.  Sicily  was  allotted  to  Scipio,  with  permission  for 
him  to  cross  into  Africa,  if  he  found  it  convenient.  He  set  out  with  all 
imaginable  expedition  for  his  province  ;  whilst  his  colleague  was  to 
command  in  the  country  whither  Hannibal  was  retired. 

The  taking  of  New  Carthage,  where  Scipio  had  displayed  all  tte  pru- 
dence, the  courage,  and  capacity  which  could  have  been  expected  from 
the  greatest  generals,  and  the  conquest  of  all  Spain,  were  more  than 
sufficient  to  immortalize  his  name  :  but  he  had  considered  these  only  as 
so  many  steps  by  which  he  was  to  climb  to  a  nobler  enterprize  :  this  was 
the  conquest  of  Africa.  Accordingly,  he  crossed  over  thither,  and  made 
it  the  seat  of  the  war. 

The  devastation  of  the  country,  the  siege  of  Utica,  one  of  the  strongest 
cities  of  Africa;  the  entire  defeat  of  the  two  armies  under  Syphax  and 
Asdrubal, 'whose  camp  was  burnt  by  Scipio  j  and  afterwards  the  taking 
Syphax  himself  prisoner,  who  was  the  most  powerful  resource  the  Car- 
thaginians had  left ;  all  these  things  forced  them  at  last  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  peace.  For  this  purpose  they  deputed  thirty  of  their  princi- 
pal senators,  who  were  selected  from  that  powerful  body  at  Carthage, 
called  the  Council  of  the  Hundred.  Being  introduced  into  the  Roman 
general's  tent,  they  all  threw  themselves  prostrate  on  the  earth  (such  was 
the  custom  of  their  country),  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  great  submission, 

»  Polyb.  !.  xi.  p.  fioO  and  1.  xiv.  p.  677— GS7.  and  1.  xv.  p.  6S9— 094. 
Liv.  1.  xxviii.n.l — 1.16.  38.  40—16.  1.  xxix.n.  24— 36.  1.  xxx.  n. -22— 28. 
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accusing  Haunlbal  as  tlie  author  of  all  their  calamttkjs,  and  promising, 
in  the  name  of  the  senate,  an  Implicit  obedience  to  \vhatever  the  Romans 
should  please  to  ordain.  Scipio  answered,  that  though  he  was  come  into 
Africa  not  for  peace,  but  conquest,  he  would  however  grant  them  a  peace, 
upon  condition  that  they  should  deliver  up  all  the  prisoners  and  deserters 
to  the  Romans  ;  that  they. should  recall  their  armies  out  of  Italy  and 
Gaul ;  should  never  set,  foot  again  in  Spain  ;  should  retire  out  of  all  the 
islands  between  Italy  and  Africa;  should  deliver  up  all  their  ships, 
twenty  excepted,  to  the  victor  ;  should  give  to  the  Romans  five  hundred 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat,  three  hundred  thousand  of  barley,  and  pay 
fifteen  thousand  talents;  that  in  case  they  were  pleased  with  these  con- 
ditions, they  then,  he  said,  might  send  ambassadors  to  the  senate.  The 
Carthaginians  feigned  a  compliance,  but  this  was  only  to  gain  time  till 
Hannibal  should  be  returned.  A  truce  was  then  granted  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  immediately  sent  deputies  to  Rome,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
express  to  Hannibal,  to  order  his  return  to  Africa. 

He  was  then,  as  was  observed  before,  in  the  extremity  of  Italy.  Here 
he  received  the  orders  from  Carthage,  which  he  could  not  listen  to  with- 
out groans,  and  almost  shedding  tears  ;  and  was  exasperated  almost  to 
madness,  to  see  himself  thus  forced  to  quit  his  prey.  Never  banished 
man  showed  so  much  regret  at  leaving  his  native  country  as  Hannibal 
<lid  in  going  out  of  that  of  an  enemy.  He  often  turned  his  eyes  wishfully 
to  Italy,  accusing  gods  and  men  of  his  misfortunes,  and  calling  down  a 
thousand  curses,  says  Livy,  upon  himself,  for  not  having  marched  his 
soldiers  directly  to  Rome,*  after  the  battle  of  Cannse,  whilst  they  were 
still  reeking  with  the  blood  of  its  citizens. 

At  Rome,  the  senate,  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  excuses  made  by  the 
Carthaginian  deputies,  in  justification  of  their  republic,  and  the  ridicu- 
lous offer  which  they  made,  in  its  name,  of  adhering  to  the -treaty  of  Luta- 
tius  ;  thought  proper  to  refer  the  decision  of  the  whole  to  Scipio,  who, 
being  on  the  spot,  could  best  judge  what  conditions  the  welfare  of  the 
state  required. 

Aboiit  the  same  time  Octavius,  the  preetor,  sailing  from  Sicily  into 
Africa  with  two  hundred  vessels  of  burden,  was  attacked  near  Carthage 
by  a  furious  storm,  which  dispersed  all  his  fleet.  The  citizens,  not  bear- 
ing to  see  so  rich  a  prey  escape  them,  demanded  importunately  that  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  might  sail  out  and  seize  it.  The  senate,  after  a  faint 
resistance,  complied.  Asdrubal,  sailing  out  of  the  harbour,  seized  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Roman  ships,  and  brought  them  to  Carthage,  although 
the  truce  was  still  subsisting. 

Scipio  sent  deputies  to  the  Carthaginian  senate  to  complain  of  this, 
but  they  were  little  regarded.  Hannibal's  approach  had  revived  their 
courage,  and  filled  them  with  great  hopes.  The  deputies  were  even  in 
great  danger  of  being  ill-  treated  by  the  populace.  They  therefore  de- 
manded a  convoy,  which  was  granted,  and  accordingly  two  ships  of  the 
republic  attended  them.  But  the  magistrates,  who  were  absolutely 
against  peace,  and  determined  to  renew  the  war,  gave  private  orders  to 
Asdrubal  (who  was  with  the  fleet  near  Utica),  to  attack  the  Roman  gal- 

*  Livy  supposes,  liowever,  that  this  delay  was  a  capital  error  in  Han- 
nibal, which  he  himself  afterwards  regretted. 
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ley  when  it  should  arrtve  in  the  river  Bragada,  near  the  Roman  camp, 
where  the  convoy  was  ordered  to  leave  them.  He  obeyed  the  order,  and 
sent  out  two  galleys  against  the  ambassadors,  who  nevertheless  made 
their  escape,  but  with  difficulty  and  danger. 

This  was  a  fresh  subject  for  a  war  between  the  two  nations,  who  now 
were  more  animated,  or  rather  more  exasperated,  one  against  the  other, 
than  ever  :  the  Romans,  from  a  desire  of  taking  vengeance  for-so  black  a 
perfidy  ;  and  the  Carthaginians,  from  a  persuasion  that  they  were  not 
now  to  expect  a  peace. 

At  the  same  time  Laelius  and  Fulvius,  who  carried  the  full  powers  with 
which  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  had  invested  Scipio,  arrived  in  the 
camp,  accompanied  by  the  deputies  of  Carthage.  As  the  Cslrtbaginians 
had  not  only  infringed  the  truce,  but  violated  the  law  of  nations,  in  the 
person  of  the  Roman  ambassadors  ;  it  might  naturally  be  expected  that 
they  should  order  the  Carthaginian  deputies  to  be  seized  by  way  of  re- 
prisal. However,  Scipio,  more  attentive  to  what  was  required  by  the 
Roman  generosity,  than  by  the  perfidy  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  order  not 
to  deviate  from  the  principles  and  maxims  of  his  own  countrymen,  nor 
his  own  character,  dismissed  the  deputies,  without  offering  them  the 
least  injury.  So  astonishing  an  instance  of  moderation,  and  at  such  a 
juncture,  terrified  the  Carthaginians,  and  even  put  them  to  the  blush  ; 
and  made  Hannibal  himself  entertain  a  still  higher  idea  of  a  general,  who, 
to  the  dishonourable  practices  of  his  enemies,  opposed  only  a  rectitude 
and  greatness  of  soul  that  was  still  more  worthy  of  admiration  than  all 
his  military  virtues. 

In  the  mean  time  Hannibal,  being  strongly  importuned  by  his  fellow- 
citizens,  advanced  forward  into  the  country;  and  arriving  at  Zaraa, 
which  is.  five  days  march  from  Carthage,  he  there  pitched  his  camp.  He 
thence  sent  out  spies  to  observe  the  position  of  the  Romans.  Scipio, 
having  seized  these,  so  far  from  punishing  them,  only  commanded  them 
to  be  led  about  the  Roman  camp,  in  order  that  they  might  take  an  exact 
survey  of  it,  and  then  sent  them  back  to  Hannibal.  The  latter  knew 
very  mcU  whence  so  noble  an  assurance  flowed.  After  the  strange  re- 
verses he  had  met  with,  he  no  longer  expected  that  fortune  would  again 
be  propitious.  Whilst  every  one  was  exciting  him  to  give  battle,  him- 
self only  meditated  a  peace.  He  flattered  himself  that  the  conditions  of 
it  would  be  more  honourable,  as  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  as 
the  fate  of  arms  might  still  appear  uncertain.  He  therefore  sent  to  de- 
sire an  interview  with  Scipio,  which  accordingly  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
time  and  place  fixed. 

THE    INTERVIEW    BETWEEN    HANNIBAL    AND    SCIPIO,    IN    AFRICA, 
FOLLOWED    BY    A    BATTLE. 

[A.  M.  3803.  A.  Rom.  547.] — These  two  generals,*  who  were  not  only 
the  most  illustrious  of  their  own  age,  but  worthy  of  being  ranked  with 
the  most  renowned  princes  and  warriors  that  had  ever  lived,  having  met 
at  the  place  appointed,  continued  for  some  time  in  a  deep  silence,  as 
though  they  were  astonished,  and  struck  with  a  mutual  admiration  at  the 
sight  of  each  other.     At  last  Hannibal  spoke,  and  after  having  praised 

♦  Polyb.  1.  XV.  p.  694—703.     Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  29,  85, 
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Scipio  la  the  most  artful  and  delicate  manner,  he  gave  a  very  lively  de- 
scription of  the  ravages  of  the  war,  and  the  calamities  in  which  it  had  in- 
volved both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.      He   conjured  him  not  to 
suffer  himself  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  victories.   He  repre- 
sented to  him  that  how  successful  soever  he  might  have  hitherto  been, 
he  ought  however  to  be  aware  of  the  inconstancy  of  fortune  ;  that  with- 
out going  far  back  for  examples,  he  himself,  who  was  then  speaking  to 
him,  was  a  glaring  proof  of  this  ;  that  Scipio  was  at  that  time  what  Han- 
nibal had  been  at  Thrasymenus  and  Cannae  ;  that  he  ought  to  make  a 
better   use  of  opportunity  than   himself  had  done,  by  consenting   to  a 
peace,  now  it  was  in  his  power  to  propose  the  conditions  of  it.    He  con- 
cluded with   declaring  that  the   Carthaginians    would   willingly  resign 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  all  the  islands  between  Africa  and  Italy,  to 
the  Romans ;  that  they  must  be   forced,  since  such  was  the  will  of  the 
gods,  to  confine  themselves  to  Africa  ;  whilst  they  should  see  the  Ro- 
mans extending  their  conquests  to  the  most  remote  regions,  and  obliging 
all  nations  to  pay  obedience  to  their  laws. 

Scipio  answered  in  few  words,  but  not  with  less  dignity.  He  reproach- 
ed the  Carthaginians  for  their  perfidy,  in  plundering  the  Roman  galleys 
before  the  truce  was  expired.  He  imputed  to  them  alone,  and  to  their 
injustice,  all  the  calamities  with  which  the  two  wars  had  been  attended. 
After  thanking  Hannibal  for  the  admonition  he  had  given  him,  with 
regard  to  the  uncertainty  of  human  events,  he  concluded  with  desiring 
him  to  prepare  for  battle,  unless  he  chose  rather  to  accept  of  the  condi- 
tions that  had  been  already  proposed  ;  to  which  (he  observed)  some 
others  would  be  added,  in  order  to  punish  the  Carthaginians  for  their 
having  violated  the  truce. 

Hannibal  could  not  prevail  with  himself  to  accept  these  conditions,  and 
the  generals  left  one  another,  with  the  resolution  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Carthage  by  a  general  battle.  Each  commander  exhorted  his  troops  to 
fight  valiantly.  Hannibal  enumerated  the  victories  he  had  gained  over 
the  Romans,  the  generals  he  had  slain,  the  armies  he  had  cut  to  pieces. 
Scipio  represented  to  his  soldiers  the  conquests  of  both  the  Spains,  his 
successes  in  Africa,  and  the  confession  their  enemies  themselves  made  of 
their  weakness,  by  thus  coming  to  sue  for  peace.  All  this  he  spoke* 
witii  the  tone  and  air  of  a  conqueror.  Never  were  motives  more  power- 
ful to  prompt  troops  to  behave  gallantly.  This  day  was  to  complete  the 
glory  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  the  generals;  and  to  decide  whether 
Rome  or  Carthage  was  to  prescribe  laws  to  all  other  nations. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  order  of  the  battle,  nor  the  valour 
of  the  forces  on  both  sides.  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  two 
such  experienced  generals  did  not  forget  any  circumstance  which  could 
contribute  to  the  victory.  The  Carthaginians,  after  a  very  obstinate 
fight,  were  obliged  to  fly,  leaving  twenty  thousand  men  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  the  like  number  of  prisoners  were  taken  by  the  Romans. 
Hannibal  escaped  in  the  tumult,  and,  entering  Carthage,  owned  that  he 
was  irrecoverably  overthrown,  and  that  the  citizens  had  no  other  choice 
left  than  to  accept  of  peace  on  any  conditions.     Scipio  bestowed  great 

•  '  Celsus  haec  corpore,  vultuqtfe  ita  laeto,  ut  vicisse  jam  crederes, 
dicebat.'    Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  42. 
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eulogiums  on  Hannibal,  cMefly  with  regard  to  his  ability  in  taking  ad- 
vantages, his  manner  of  drawing  up  his  army,  and  giving  out  his  orders 
in  the  engagement;  and  he  affirmed  that  Hannibal  had  this  day  surpassed 
himself,  although  the  success  had  not  answered  his  valour  and  conduct. 

With  regard  to  himself,  he  well  knew  how  to  make  a  proper  advantage 
of  the  victory,  and  the  consternation  with  which  he  had  filled  the  enemy. 
He  commanded  one  of  his  lieutenants  to  march  his  land  army  to  Carthage, 
whilst  himself  prepared  to  conduct  the  fleet  thither. 

He  was  not  far  from  the  city  when  he  met  a  vessel  covered  with 
streamers  and  olive-branches,  bringing  ten  of  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons of  the  state,  as  ambassadors,  to  implore  his  clemency.  However, 
he  dismissed  them  without  making  any  answer,  and  bade  them  come  to 
him  at  Tunis,  where  he  should  halt.  The  deputies  of  Carthage,  thirty  in 
number,  came  to  him  at  the  place  appointed,  and  sued  for  peace  in  the 
most  submissive  terms.  He  then  called  a  council  there,  the  majority  of 
which  were  for  raising  Carthage,  and  treating  the  inhabitants  with  the 
utmost  severity.  But  the  consideration  of  the  time  which  must  necessarily 
be  employed  before  so  strongly  fortified  a  city  could  be  taken  ;  and 
Scipio's  fear,  lest  a  successor  might  be  appointed  him  whilst  he  should  be 
«mployed  in  the  siege,  made  him  incline  to  clemency. 

PEACE    CONCLUDED.— -END    OF    THE    SECOND    PUNIC    WAU. 

The  conditions  of  the  peace*  dictated  by  Scipio  to  the  Carthaginians 
were — '  That  the  Carthaginians  should  continue  free,  and  preserve  their 
laws,  their  territories,  and  the  cities  they  possessed  in  Africa  before  the 
war — that  they  should  deliver  up  to  the  Romans  all  deserters,  slaves,  and 
prisoners  belonging  to  them  ;  all  their  ships,  except  ten  tremenes  ;  all 
the  elephants  which  they  then  had,  and  that  they  should  not  train  up  any 
more  for  war — that  they  should  not  make  war  out  of  Africa,  nor  even  in 
that  country,  without  first  obtaining  leave  for  that  purpose  from  the  Ro- 
man people — should  restore  to  Masinissa  every  thing  of  which  they  had 
dispossessed  either  him  or  his  ancestors — should  furnish  money  and  corn 
to  the  Roman  auxiliaries,  till  their  ambassadors  should  be  returned  from 
Rome — should  pay  to  the  Romans  ten  thousand  Euboic  talentst  of  silver 
in  fifty  annual  payments  ;  and  give  a  hundred  hostages,  who  should  be 
nominated  by  Scipio.  And  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  send  to 
Rome,  he  agreed  to  grant  them  a  truce,  upon  condition  that  they  should 
restore  the  ships  taken  during  the  former,  without  which  they  were  not 
to  expect  either  a  truce  or  peace.' 

•  Polyb.  1.  XV.  707—707.  Liv.  1.  xxx.  n.  36—44. 
t  Ten  thousand  Attic  talents  make  thirty  millions  French  money.  Ten 
thousand  Euboic  talents  make  something  more  than  twenty-eight  millions 
thirty-three  thousand  livres  ;  because,  according  to  Budaeus,  the  Euboic 
talent  is  equivalent  but  to  fifty-six  mina;  and  something  more,  whereas 
the  Attic  talent  is  worth  sixty  mina;;  or,  otherwise,  thus  calculated  in 
English  money : — 

According  to  Budaeus,  the  Euboic  talent  is     .  56  minaj 

Fifty-six  mine  reduced  to  English  money     .  175/. 

Consequently  10,000  Euboic  talents  make         1,750,000/. 

So  that  the  Carthaginians  paid  annually     .     .      36,000/. 
This  calculation  is  as  near  the  truth  as  it  can  well  be  brought ;  the  Eu- 
boic talent  being  something  more  than  fifty-six  mina;. 
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"When  the  deputies  were  returned  to  Carthage  they  laid  before  the 
senate  the  conditions  dictated  by  Scipio.  But  they  appeared  so  intolera- 
ble to  Gisgo,  that,  rising  up,  he  made  a  speech,  in  order  to  dissuade  his 
citizens  from  accepting  a  peace  on  such  shameful  terms.  Hannibal, 
provoked  at  the  calmness  with  which  such  an  orator  was  heard,  took 
Gisgo  by  the  arm,  and  dragged  him  from  his  seat.  A  behaviour  so  out- 
rageous, and  so  remote  from  the  manners  of  a  free  city  like  Carthage, 
raised  an  universal  murmur.  Hannibal  himself  was  vexed  when  he  re- 
flected on  what  he  had  done,  and  immediately  made  an  apology  for  it. 
'  As  I  left,'  says  he,  '  your  city  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  did  not  return 
till  after  thirty-six  years  absence,  I  had  full  leisure  to  learn  the  arts  of 
war,  and  flatter  myself  that  I  have  made  some  improvement  in  them.  As 
for  your  laws  and  customs,  it  is  no  wonder  I  am  ignorant  of  them,  and  I 
therefore  desire  you  to  instruct  me  in  them.'  He  then  expatiated  on  the 
indispensable  necessity  they  were  under  of  concluding  a  peace.  He 
added,  that  they  ought  to  thank  the  gods  for  having  prompted  the  Ro- 
mans to  grant  them  a  peace  even  on  these  conditions.  He  pointed  out  to 
them  the  great  importance  of  their  uniting  in  opinion  ;  and  of  not  giving 
an  opportunity,  by  their  divisions,  for  the  people  to  take  an  aflfair  of  this 
nature  under  their  cognizance.  The  whole  city  came  over  to  his  opi- 
nion ;  and  accordingly  the  peace  was  accepted.  The  senate  made  Scipio 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  ships  reclaimed  by  him  ;  and  after  ob- 
taining a  truce  for  three  months,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome. 

These  Carthaginians,  who  were  all  venerable  for  their  years  and  dig- 
nity, were  admitted  immediately  to  an  audience.  Asdrubal,  suruamed 
Hcedus,  who  was  still  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  Hannibal,  and  his  fac- 
tion, spoke  first ;  and  after  having  excused,  to  the  best  of  his  power,  the 
people  of  Carthage,  by  imputing  the  rupture  to  the  ambition  of  some  par- 
ticular persons,  he  added,  that,  had  the  Carthaginians  listened  to  his 
counsels  and  those  of  Hanno,  they  would  have  been  able  to  grant  the  Ro- 
mans the  peace  for  which  they  now  were  obliged  to  sue.  '  But,'  con- 
tinued he,  '  wisdom  and  prosperity  are  very  rarely  found  together.  The 
Romans  are  invincible,  because  they  never  suffer  themselves  to  be  blinded 
by  good  fortune.  And  it  would  be  surprising  should  they  act  otherwise. 
Success  dazzles  those  only  to  whom  it  is  new  and  unusual ;  whereas  the 
Romans  are  so  much  accustomed  to  conquer,  that  they  are  almost  insensi- 
ble to  the  charms  of  victory  ;  and  it  may  be  said  to  their  glory,  that  they 
have  extended  their  empire,  in  some  measure,  more  by  the  humanity  they 
have  shown  to  the  conquered,  than  by  the  conquest  itself.'  The  other 
ambassadors  spoke  with  a  more  plaintive  tone  of  voice,  and  represented 
the  calamitous  state  to  which  Carthage  was  going  to  be  reduced,  and  the 
grandeur  and  power  from  which  it  was  fallen. 

The  senate  and  people  being  equally  inclined  to  peace,  sent  full  power 
to  Scipio  to  conclude  it ;  left  the  conditions  to  that  general,  and  permit- 
ted him  to  march  back  his  army,  after  the  treaty  should  be  concluded. 

The  ambassadors  desired  leave  to  enter  the  city,  to  redeem  some  of 
their  prisoners,  and  they  found  about  two  hundred  whom  they  desired  to 
ransom.  But  the  senate  sent  them  to  Scipio.  with  orders  that  they  should 
be  restored  without  any  pecuniary  consideration,  in  case  a  peace  should 
be  concluded. 
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The  Carthaginians,  on  tha  return  of  their  arobassadort,  concluded  4 
peace  with  Scipio,  on  the  terms  he  himself  had  prescribed.  They  then 
delivered  up  to  him  more  than  five  hundred  ships,  all  which  he  burnt  in 
sight  of  Carthage  ;  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  ill- 
fated  city  !  He  struck  off  the  heads  of  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name, 
and  hanged  all  the  Roman  citizens  who  were  surrendered  up  to  him,  as 
deserters. 

When  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the  first  tribute  imposed  by  the 
treaty  was  expired,  as  the  funds  of  the  government  were  exhausted  by 
this  long  and  expensive  war ;  the  difficulty  of  levying  so  great  a  sum, 
threw  the  senate  into  deep  affliction,  and  many  could  not  refrain  even 
from  tears.  Hannibal  on  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  laughed  ;  and 
when  he  was  reproached  by  Asdrubal  Hoedus,  for  thus  insulting  his 
country  in  the  affliction  which  he  had  brought  upon  it,  '  Were  it  possible,' 
says  Hannibal,  '  for  my  heart  to  be  seen,  and  that  as  clearly  as  my  coun- 
tenance ;  you  would  then  find  that  this  laughter  which  offends  so  much, 
flows  not  from  an  intemperate  joy,  but  from  a  mind  almost  distracted 
with  the  public  calamities.  But  is  this  laughter  more  unreasonable  than 
your  unbecoming  tears  ?  Then,  then,  ought  you  to  have  wept,  when 
your  arms  were  ingloriously  taken  from  you,  your  ships  burnt,  and  you 
were  forbidden  to  engage  in  any  foreign  wars.  This  was  the  mortal 
blow  which  laid  us  prostate. — We  are  sensible  of  the  public  calamity, 
so  far  only  as  we  have  a  personal  concern  in  it ;  and  the  loss  of  our  money 
gives  us  the  most  pungent  sorrow.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  our  city  was 
made  the  spoil  of  the  victor ;  when  it  was  left  disarmed  and  defenceless 
amidst  so  many  powerful  nations  of  Africa,  who  had  at  that  time  taken 
the  field,  not  a  groan,  nor  a  sigh  was  heard.  But  now,  when  you  are 
called  on  to  contribute  individually  to  the  tax  imposed  upon  the  state, 
you  bewail  and  lament  as  if  all  were  lost.  Alas  !  I  only  wish  that  the 
subject  of  this  days  grief  does  not  soon  appear  to  you  the  least  of  your 
misfortunes.* 

Scipio,  after  all  things  were  concluded,  embarked  in  order  to  return 
to  Italy.  He  arrived  at  Rome,'through  crouds  of  people,  whom  curio- 
sity had  drawn  together  to  behold  his  march.  The  most  magnificent 
triumph  that  Rome  had  ever  seen  was  decreed  him,  and  the  surname  of 
Africanus  was  bestowed  upon  this  great  man ;  an  honour  till  then  un- 
known, no  person  before  him  having  assumed  the  name  of  a  van- 
quished nation.  Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war,  after 
having  lasted  seventeen  years.  [A.M.  3804i.  A.  Carth.  646.  A.Rom.  548. 
Ant.  J,.C,200. 

A    SHORT    REFLECTION    ON    THE    GOVERNMENT    OF    CARTHAGE    IN    THE 
TIME    OF    THE    SEGOND    PUNIC    WAR. 

I  shall  conclude  the  particulars  which  relate  to  the  second  Punic  war, 
with  a  reflection  of  Polybius,*  which  will  show  the  difference  between 
the  two  commonwealths  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  It  may  be  affirmed,  in 
some  measure,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  wnr,  and  in 
Hannibal's  time,  Carthage  was  in  its  decline.  The  flower  of  its  youth, 
and  its  sprightly  vigour,  were  already  diminished.      It  had  begun  to  fall 

♦  Lib.  vi.  p.  493,  494. 
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fhym  its  exalted  pitch  of  power,  and  was  incllniDg  towards  Us  ruin  ; 
whereas  Rome  was  then,  as  it  were,  in  its  bloom  and  prime  of  life,  and 
swiftly  advancing  to  the  conquest  of  the  universe. 

The  reason  of  the  declension  of  the  one,  and  the  rise  of  the  other,  is 
deduced,  by  Polybius,  from  the  different  form  of  government  established 
in  these  comraoiiweallhs,  at  the  time  we  are  now  speaking  of.  At  Car- 
thage, the  common  people  had  seized  upon  the  sovereign  authority  with 
regard  to  public  affairs,  and  the  advice  of  their  ancient  men  or  magis- 
trates was  no  longer  listened  to  :  all  affairs  were  transacted  by  intrigue 
and  cabal.  To  take  no  notice  of  the  artifices  which  the  faction  adverse 
to  Hannibal  employed,  during  tlie  whole  time  of  his  command,  to  per- 
plex him  ;  the  single  instance  of  burning  the  Roman  vessels  during  a 
truce,  a  perfidious  action  to  which  the  common  people  compelled  the 
senate  to  lend  their  name  and  assistance,  is  a  proof  of  Polybius's  asser- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  at  this  very  time,  the  Romans  paid  the  highest 
regard  to  their  senate,  that  is,  to  a  body  composed  of  the  greatest  sages  ; 
and  their  old  men  were  listened  to  and  revered  as  oracles.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  Roman  people  were  exceedingly  jealous  of  their  autho- 
rity, and  especially  in  whatever  related  to  the  election  of  magistrates.  A 
century  of  young  men,*  who  by  lot  were  to  give  the  first  vote,  which 
generally  directed  all  the  rest,  had  nominated  two  consuls.  On  the  bare 
remonstrance  of  Fabius,  who  represented  to  the  people  that  in  a  tempest, 
like  that  with  which  Rome  was  then  struggling,  the  ablest  pilots  ought 
to  be  chosen  to  steer  the  vessel  of  the  state,  the  century  returned  to  their 
suffrages,  and  nominated  other  consuls.  Polybius  infers  that  a  people, 
thus  guided  by  the  prudence  of  old  men,  could  not  fail  of  prevailing  over  a 
state  which  was  governed  wholly  by  the  giddy  multitude.  And,  indeed, 
the  Romans,  under  the  guidance  of  tiie  wise  counsels  of  their  senate, 
gained  at  last  tiie  superiority  with  regard  to  the  war  considered  in 
general,  though  they  were  defeated  in  several  particular  engage- 
ments ;  and  established  their  power  and  grandeur  on  the  ruin  of  their 
rivals. 

INTERVAL    BETWEEN    THE    SECOND    AND    THIRD    PUNIC    WAR. 

This  interval,  though  considerable  enough  with  regard  to  its  duration, 
since  it  took  up  above  fifty  years,  is  very  little  remarkable  as  to  the 
events  which  relate  to  Carthage.  They  may  be  reduced  to  two  heads  ; 
of  which  the  one  relates  to  the  person  of  Hannibal,  and  the  other  to 
some  particular  differences  between  the  Carthaginians  and  Masinissa, 
king  of  the  Numidians.  We  shall  treat  both  separately,  but  at  no 
great  length. 

SECTION  I.— CONTINUATION  OF  THE  HISTORY   OF 
HANNIBAL. 

When  the  second  Punic  war  was  ended,  by  the  treaty  of  peace  con- 
cluded with  Scipio,  Hannibal,  as  he  himself  observed  in  the  Carthaginian 
senate,  was  forty-five  years  of  age.  What  we  have  farther  to  say  of 
this  great  man  includes  the  space  of  twenty-five  years. 

*  Liv.  I.  xxiv.  p.  8  et  9. 
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HANNIBAL    UNDERTAKES    AND    COMPLETES   THB    REFORMATION    OF    THE 
COURTS    OF    JUSTICE,    AND    THE    TREASURY    OF    CARTHAGE. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  peace,  Hannibal,  at  least  at  first,  was 
greatly  respected  in  Carthage,  where  he  filled  the  first  employments  of 
the  state,  with  honour  and  applause.  He  headed  the  Carthaginian  forces 
in  some  wars  against  the  Africans  :*  but  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  very 
name  of  Hannibal  gave  uneasiness,  not  being  able  to  see  him  in  arms 
without  displeasure,  made  complaints  on  that  account,  and  accordingly  he 
was  recalled  to  Carthage. 

On  his  return  he  was  appointed  praetor,  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
very  considerable  employment,  and  to  have  conferred  great  authority. 
Carthage  is  therefore  going  to  be,  with  regard  to  him,  a  new  theatre,  as 
it  were,  on  which  he  will  display  virtues  and  qualities  of  a  quite  different 
nature  from  those  we  have  hitherto  admired  in  him,  and  which  will  finish 
the  picture  of  this  illustrious  man. 

Eagerly  desirous  of  restoring  the  affairs  of  his  afflicted  country  to  their 
former  happy  condition,  he  was  persuaded  that  the  two  most  powerful 
methods  to  make  a  state  flourish,  were,  an  exact  and  equal  distribution 
of  justice  to  all  its  subjects  in  general,  and  a  scrupulous  fidelity  in  the 
management  of  the  public  finances.  The  former,  by  preserving  an  equa- 
lity among  the  citizens,  and  making  them  enjoy  such  a  delightful,  undis- 
turbed liberty,  under  the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  fully  secures  their 
honour,  their  lives,  and  properties;  unites  the  individuals  of  the  com- 
monwealth more  closely  together,  and  attaches  them  more  firmly  to  the 
state,  to  which  they  owe  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  most  dear  and 
valuable  to  them.  The  latter,  by  a  faithful  administration  of  the  public 
revenues,  supplies  punctually  the  several  wants  and  necessities  of  the 
state  ;  keeps  in  reserve  a  never-failing  resource  for  sudden  emergencies, 
and  prevents  the  people  from  being  burdened  with  new  taxes,  which  are 
rendered  necessary  by  extravagant  profusion,  and  which  chiefly  contri- 
bute to  make  men  harbour  an  aversion  for  the  government. 

Hannibal  saw  with  great  concern  the  irregularities  which  had  crept 
equally  into  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  management  of  the 
finances.  Upon  his  being  nominated  prsetor,  as  his  love  for  regularity 
and  order  made  him  uneasy  at  every  deviation  from  it,  and  prompted  him 
to  use  his  utmost  endeavours  to  restore  it ;  he  had  the  courage  to  attempt 
the  reformation  of  this  double  abuse,  which  drew  after  it  a  numberless 
multitude  of  others,  without  dreading  either  the  animosity  of  the  old  fac- 
tion that  opposed  him  or  the  new  enmity  which  his  zeal  for  the  republic 
must  necessarily  draw  upon  him. 

The  judges  exercised  the  most  flagrant  extortion  with  impunity.t 
They  were  so  many  petty  tyrants,  who  disposed,  in  an  arbitrary  manner, 
of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  citizens  ;  without  there  being  the  least 
possibility  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  injustice,  because  they  held  their 
commissions  for  life,  and  mutually  supported  one  another.  Hannibal,  as 
praetor,  summoned  before  his  tribunal  an  officer  belonging  to  the  bench 
of  judges,  who  openly  abused  his  power.  Livy  tells  us  he  was  aquestor. 
This  officer,  who  was  of  the  opposite   faction   to   Hannibal,   and  had 

♦  Corn.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  7.  t  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  46. 
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already  aBsumed  all  the  pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  judges,  among  wliom 
he  was  to  be  admitted  at  the  expiration  of  his  present  office,  insolently 
refused  to  obey  the  summon!*.  Hannibal  was  not  of  a  disposition  to 
suflFer  an  affront  of  this  nature  tamely.  Accordingly,  he  caused  hira  to 
be  seized  by  alictor,  and  brought  him  before  an  assembly  of  the  people. 
There,  not  satisfied  with  directing  Iiis  resentment  against  this  single 
ofificer,  he  impeached  the  whole  bench  of  judges  ;  whose  insupportable 
and  tyrannical  pride  was  not  restrained  either  by  the  fear  of  the  laws,  or 
a  reverence  for  the  magistrates.  And,  as  Hannibal  perceived  that  he 
was  heard  with  pleasure,  and  that  the  lowest  and  most  inconsiderable  of 
the  people  discovered,  on  this  occasion,  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to 
bear  the  insolent  pride  of  these  judges,  who  seemed  to  have  a  design 
upon  their  liberties  ;  he  proposed  a  law  (which  accordingly  passed),  by 
which  it  was  enacted,  that  new  judges  should  be  chosen  annually  ;  with  a 
clause  that  none  siiould  continue  in  office  beyond  that  term.  This  law, 
at  the  same  time  that  it  acquired  him  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  the 
people,  drew  upon  him,  proportionably,  the  hatred  of  the  greatest  part 
of  the  grandees  and  nobility. 

He  attempted  another  reformation,*  which  created  him  new  enemies, 
but  gained  him  great  honour.  The  public  revenues  were  either  squan- 
dered away  by  the  negligence  of  those  who  had  the  management  of  thera, 
or  were  plundered  by  the  chief  men  of  the  city,  and  the  magistrates ;  so 
that  money  being  wanting  to  pay  the  annual  tribute  due  to  the  Romans, 
the  Carthaginians  were  foing  to  levy  it  upon  the  people  in  general.  Han- 
nibal, entering  into  a  large  detail  of  the  public  revenues,  ordered  an  exact 
estimate  of  them  to  be  laid  before  him;  inquired  in  what  manner  they 
had  been  applied  •,  the  employments  and  ordinary  expenses  of  the  state  ; 
and  having  discovered,  by  this  inquiry,  that  the  public  funds  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  embezzled  by  the  fraud  of  the  officers  who  had  the 
managememt  of  them  ;  he  declared  and  promised,  in  a  full  assembly  of 
the  people,  that  without  laying  any  new  taxes  upon  private  men,  the 
republic  should  hereafter  be  enabled  to  pay  the  tribute  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  he  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  farmers  of  the  revenues,  whose 
plunder  and  rapine  he  had  publicly  detected,  having  accustomed  them- 
selves hitherto  to  fatten  upon  the  spoils  of  their  country,  exclaimed  vehe- 
mently against  these  regulations,  as  if  their  own  property  had  been  forced 
out  of  their  hands,  and  not  the  sums  they  had  plundered  from  the  public. 

THE  RETREAT  AND  DEATH  OF  HAXNIBAL. 

This  double  reformation  of  abuses  raised  great  clamours  against  Han- 
nibal.t  His  enemies  were  writing  incessantly  to  the  chief  men,  or  their 
friends  at  Rome,  to  inform  them  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  secret  intelli- 
gence with  Antiochus  king  of  Syria ;  that  he  frequently  received  couriers 
from  him  ;  and  that  this  prince  had  privately  dispatched  agents  to  Han- 
nibal to  concert  with  him  the  measures  for  carrying  on  the  war  he  was 
meditating  ;  that  as  some  animals  are  so  extremely  fierce  that  it  is  im- 
possible ever  to  tame  them  ;  in  like  manner  this  man  was  of  so  turbulent 
and  implacable  a  spirit  that  he  oould  not  brook  ease,  and  therefore  would, 
sooner  or  later,  break  out  again.    These  informations  were  listened  to 

*  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  n.  i6,  47.  +  Liv.  1.  xxiii.  u.  45 — 40. 
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at  Rome :  and  as  the  transactions  of  the  preceding  war  had  been  begak 
and  carried  on  almost  solely  by  Hannibal,  they  appeared  the  more  pro- 
bable. However,  Scipio  strongly  opposed  the  Tiolent  measures  which 
the  senate  were  going  to  take  on  their  receiving  this  intelligence,  by  re- 
presenting it  as  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  people,  to  coun- 
tenance the  hatred  and  accusations  of  Hannibal's  enemies  ;  to  support, 
with  their  authority,  their  unjust  passions  ;  and  obstinately  to  persecute 
him  even  in  the  very  heart  of  his  country,  as  though  the  Romans  had  not 
humbled  him  sufficiently,  in  driving  him  out  of  the  field,  and  forcing  him 
to  lay  down  his  arms. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  prudent  remonstances,  the  senate  appointed 
three  commissioners  to  go  and  make  their  complaints  to  Carthage,  and  to 
demand  that  Hannibal  should  be  delivered  up  to  them.  On  their  arrival 
in  that  city,  though  other  motives  were  speciously  pretended,  yet  Hanni- 
bal was  perfectly  sensible  that  himself  only  was  aimed  at.  The  evening 
being  come,  he  conveyed  himself  on  board  a  ship,  which  he  had  secretly 
provided  for  that  purpose ;  on  which  occasion  he  bewailed  his  country's 
fate  more  than  his  own.  '  Saepius  patriae  quam  suorum*  eventus  misera- 
tus.'  This  was  the  eighth  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  peace.  The 
first  place  he  landed  at  was  Tyre,  where  he  was  received  as  in  his  second 
country,  and  had  all  the  honours  paid  him  which  were  due  to  his  exalted 
merit  [A.  M.  3812.  A.  Rom.  556].  After  staying  some  days  here,  he  set 
out  for  Antioch,  which  the  king  had  lately  left,  and  from  thence  waited 
upon  him  at  Ephesus.  The  arrival  of  so  renowned  a  general  gave  great 
pleasure  to  the  king  ;  and  did  not  a  little  contribute  to  determine  him  to 
engage  in  war  against  Rome,  for  hitherto  he  had  appeared  wavering  and 
uncertain  cu  that  head.  In  this  city  a  philosopher,t  who  was  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  orator  of  Asia,  had  the  imprudence  to  make  a  long 
harangue  before  Hannibal,  on  the  duties  of  a  general,  and  the  rules  of 
the  art-military.  The  speech  charmed  the  whole  audience.  But  Hanni- 
bal being  asked  his  opinion  of  it,  '  I  have  seen,'  says  he,  '  many  old 
dotards  in  my  life,  but  this  exceeds  them  all.' 

The  Carthaginians,  justly  fearing  that  Hannibal's  escape  would  cer- 
tainly draw  upon  them  the  arras  of  the  Romans,  sent  them  advice 
that  Hannibal  was  withdrawn  to  Antiochus.J  The  Romans  were  very 
much  disturbed  at  this  news  ;  and  the  king  might  have  turned  it  extremely 
to  his  advantage,  had  he  known  how  to  make  a  proper  use  of  it. 

The  first  advice  that  Hannibal  gave  him  at  this  tirae,§  and  which  he 
frequently  repeated  afterwards,  was,  to  make  Italy  the  seat  of  the  war. 
He  required  an  hundred  ships,  eleven  or  twelve  thousand  land  forces, 
and  offered  to  take  upon  himself  the  command  of  the  fleet ;  to  cross  into 
Africa,  in  order  to  engage  the  Carthaginians  in  the  war  ;  and  afterwards 
to  make  a  descent  upon  Italy,  during  which  the  king  himself  should 
remain  in  Greece  with  his  army,  holding  himself  constantly  in  readiness 

•  It  is  probable  that  we  should  read  '  suos.'  t  Cic.  de  Orat.  1.  ii.  n.  75, 76. 

X  They  did  more,  for  they  sent  two  ships  to  pursue  Hannibal  and  bring 
him  back ;  "they  sold  off  his  goods,  razed  his  house ;  and,  by  a  public 
decree,  declared  him  an  exile.  Such  was  the  gratitude  the  Carthagi- 
nians showed  to  the  greatest  general  they  ever  had. — Corn.  Nep.  in  vita 
Hannib.  c.  7.  §  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  60. 
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to  cross  orer  into  Italy,  whenever  it  should  be  thought  coavenient.  Thisi 
was  the  only  thing  proper  to  be  done,  and  the  king  very  much  approved 
the  proposal  at  first. 

Hannibal  thought  it  would  be  expedient  to  prepare  his  friends  at 
Carthage,*  in  order  to  engage  them  the  more  strongly  in  his  views.  The 
transmittingof  information  by  letters,  is  not  only  unsafe,  but  they  can 
give  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  things,  and  are  never  sufficiently  particular. 
He  therefore  dispatched  a  trusty  person  with  ample  instructions  to  Car- 
thage. This  man  was  scarce  arrived  in  the  city,  but  his  business  was 
suspected.  Accordingly,  he  was  watched  and  followed  :  and,  at  last, 
orders  were  issued  for  his  being  seized.  However,  he  prevented  the 
vigilance  of  his  enemies,  and  escaped  in  the  night;  after  having  fixed, 
in  several  public  places,  papers,  which  fully  declared  the  occasion  of  his 
journey.     The  senate  immediately  sent  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans. 

[A.M.  3813.  A.  Rom.  557.]  Villius,t  one  of  the  deputies  who  had 
been  sent  into  Asia,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  affairs  there,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  discover  the  real  designs  of  Antiochus,  found  Hannibal  in 
Ephesus.  He  had  many  conferences  with  him,  paid  him  several  visits, 
and  speciously  affected  to  sliow  a  particular  esteem  for  him  on  all  occa- 
sions. But  his  chief  aim,  by  all  this  designing  behaviour,  was  to  make 
him  be  suspected,  and  to  lessen  his  credit  with  the  king,  in  which  he 
succeeded  but  too  well.J 

Some  authors  affirm  §  that  Sciplo  was  joined  in  this  embassy;  and 
they  even  relate  the  conversation  which  that  general  had  with  Hannibal. 
Tlieytell  us,  that  the  Roman  having  asked  him,  who,  in  his  opinion,  was 
the  greatest  captain  that  had  ever  lived  ?  he  answered  Alexander  the 
Great,  because,  with  a  handful  of  Macedonians,  he  had  defeated  num- 
berless armies,  and  carried  his  conquests  into  countries  so  very  remote, 
that  it  seemed  scarce  possible  for  any  man  only  to  travel  so  far.  Being 
afterwards  asked,  to  whom  he  gave  the  second  rank  ?  he  answered,  to 
Pyrrhus,  because  this  king  was  the  first  who  understood  the  art  of 
pitching  a  camp  to  advantage  ;  no  commander  ever  made  a  more  judicious 
choice  of  his  posts,  was  better  skilled  in  drawing  up  his  forces,  or  was 
more  dexterous  in  winning  the  affection  of  foreign  soldiers  ;  insomuch, 
that  even  the  people  of  Italy  were  more  desirous  to  have  him  for  their 
governor,  thougli  a  foreigner,  than  the  Romans  themselves,  who  had  so 
long  been  settled  in  their  country.  Scipio  proceeding,  asked  him  next, 
whom  be  looked  upon  as  the  third  ?  on  which  Hannibal  made  no  scruple 
to  assign  that  rank  to  himself.  Here  Scipio  could  not  forbear  laughing  : 
'  But  what  would  you  have  said,'  continued  Scipio,  '  had  you  conquered 
me  ?'  '  I  would,'  replied  Hannibal,  '  have  ranked  myself  above  Alexander, 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiv.  n.  61.        +  Liv.  xxx.  n.  14.  Polyb.  iii.  p.  166,  167. 

X  Polybius  represents  this  application  of  Villius  to  Hannibal,  as  a 
premeditated  design,  in  order  to  render  him  suspected  to  Antiochus,  be- 
cause of  his  intimacy  with  a  Roman.  Livy  owns,  that  the  affair  succeeded 
as  if  it  had  been  designed  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  he  gives,  for  a  very- 
obvious  reason,  another  turn  to  this  conversation,  and  says,  that  no  more 
was  intended  by  it,  than  to  sound  Hannibal,  and  to  remove  any  fears  oj; 
apprehensions  he  might  be  under  from  the  Romans. 

(j  Liv.  XXXV  n.  14.     Plutarch,  in  vita  Flamin.  &c. 
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Pyrrhus,  and  all  the  generals  the  world  ever  produced.'  Scipio  was  not 
insensible  of  so  refined  and  delicate  a  flattery,  which  he  no  ways  ex- 
pected ;  and  which,  by  giving  him  no  rival,  seemed  to  insinuate,  that  no 
captain  was  worthy  of  being  put  in  comparison  with  him. 

The  answer,  as  told  by  Plutarch,*  is  less  witty,  and  not  so  probable. 
In  this  author,  Hannibal  gives  Pyrrhus  the  first  place,  Scipio  the  second, 
and  himself  the  third. 

Hannibal, +  sensible  of  the  coldness  with  which  Antiocbus  received 
him,  ever  since  his  conferences  with  Villius  or  Scipio,  took  no  notice  of 
it  for  some  time,  and  seemed  insensible  of  it.  But  at  last  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  come  to  an  explanation  with  the  king,  and  to  open  his  mind 
freely  to  him.  '  The  hatred  (says  he)  which  I  bear  to  the  Romans,  is 
known  to  the  whole  world.  I  bound  myself  to  it  by  an  oath,  from  my 
most  tender  infancy.  It  is  this  hatred  that  made  me  draw  the  sword 
against  Rome  during  thirty-six  years.  It  is  that,  which  even  in  times  of 
peace,  has  caused  me  to  be  driven  from  my  native  country,  and  forced 
me  to  seek  an  asylum  in  your  dominions.  For  ever  guided  and  fired  by 
the  same  passion,  should  my  hopes  be  frustrated  here,  I  will  fly  to  every 
part  of  the  globe,  aad  rouse  up  all  nations  against  the  Romans.  I  hate 
them,  and  will  hate  them  eternally;  and  know  that  they  bear  me  no  less 
animosity.  So  long  as  you  shall  continue  in  the  resolution  to  take  up 
arms  against  them,  yon  may  rank  Hannibal  in  the  number  of  your  best 
friends.  But  if  other  counsels  incline  you  to  peace,  I  declare  to  you, 
once  for  all,  address  yourself  to  others  for  advice,  and  not  to  me.'  Such 
a  speech,  which  came  from  his  heart,  and  expressed  the  greatest  sincerity, 
struck  the  king,  and  seemed  to  remove  all  his  suspicions  ;  so  that  he  now 
resolved  to  give  Hannibal  the  command  of  part  of  his  fleet. 

But  what  havoc  is  not  flattery  capable  of  making  in  courts  and  in  the 
minds  of  princes  !  X  Antiochus  was  told,  '  that  it  was  imprudent  in  him 
to  put  so  much  confidence  in  Hannibal,  an  exile,  a  Carthaginian,  whose 
fortune  or  genius  might  suggest  to  him,  in  one  day,  a  thousand  different 
projects:  that  besides,  this  very  fame  which  Hannibal  had  acquired  in 
war,  and  which  he  considered  as  his  peculiar  inheritance,  was  too  great 
for  a  man  who  fought  only  under  the  ensigns  of  another  ;  that  none  but 
the  king  ought  to  be  the  general  and  conductor  of  the  war ;  and  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  draw  upon  himself  alone  the  eyes  and  attention 
of  all  men ;  whereas,  should  Hannibal  be  employed,  he  (a  foreigner) 
would  have  the  glory  of  all  the  successes  ascribed  to  him.'  '  No  minds,' 
says  Livy,  on  this  occasion,  '  are  more  susceptible  of  envy,  than  those 
whose  merit  is  below  their  birth  and  dignity;  such  persons  always  ab- 
horrin<»"  virtue  and  worth  in  others,  for  this  reason  alone,  because  they 
are  strange  and  foreign  to  themselves.'  This  observation  was  fully 
verified  on  this  occasion.  Antiochus  had  been  taken  on  his  weak  side  ;  a 
low  and  sordid  jealousy,  which  is  the  defect  and  characteristic  of  little 
minds,  extinguished  every  generous  sentiment  in  that  monarch.  Han- 
nibal was  now  slighted  and  laid  aside  :  howercr,  he  was  greatly  revenged 
on  Antiochus,  by  the  ill  success  this  prince  met  with  ;    and  showed  how 

*  Plutarch.  inPyrro,  p.  687.  +  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  n.  19. 

%  Liv.  lib.  xxxv.  n.  42,  43. 
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unfortunate  that  kinj?  is  whose  soul  is  accessible  to  envy,  and  his  ears 
i>I)en  to  tile  poisonous  insinuation  of  flatterers. 

In  a  council  held  some  time  after,*  to  which  Hannibal,  for  form's  sake, 
was  admitted,  he,  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  speak,  endeavoured  chiefly 
to  prove,  that  Philip  of  Macedon  oucfht,  on  any  terms,  to  be  engaged  to 
form  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  which  was  not  so  difficult  as  might  be 
imagined.  '  With  regard,'  says  Hannibal,  '  to  the  operations  of  the  war, 
I  adhere  immoveably  to  my  first  opinion  ;  and  had  my  counsels  been 
listened  to  before,  Tuscany  and  Liguria  would  now  be  all  in  aflame; 
and  Hannibal  (a  name  that  strikes  terror  into  the  Romans)  in  Italy. 
Though  I  should  not  be  very  well  skilled  as  to  other  matters,  yet  the 
good  and  ill  success  I  have  met  with  must  necessarily  have  taught  me 
sufficiently  how  to  carry  on  a  war  against  the  Romans.  I  have  nothing 
now  in  my  power,  but  to  give  you  my  counsel,  and  offer  you  my  service. 
May  the  gods  give  success  to  all  your  undertakings!'  Hannibal's  speech 
was  received  with  applause,  but  not  one  of  his  counsels  was  put  in 
execution. 

Antiochus,t  imposed  upon  and  lulled  asleep  by  his  flatterers,  remained 
quiet  at  Ephesus,  after  the  Romans  had  driven  him  out  of  Greece;  not 
once  imagining  that  they  would  ever  invade  his  dominions.  Hannibal, 
who  was  now  restored  to  favour,  was  for  ever  assuring  him,  that  the  war 
would  soon  be  removed  into  Asia,  and  that  he  would  soon  see  the  enemy 
at  his  gates  :  that  he  must  resolve,  either  to  abdicate  his  throne,  or 
oppose  vigorously  a  people  who  grasped  at  the  empire  of  the  world. 
This  discourse  awakened,  in  some  little  measure,  the  king  out  of  his  le- 
thargy, and  prompted  him  to  make  some  weak  efforts.  But,  as  his 
conduct  was  unsteady,  after  sustaining  a  great  many  considerable  losses, 
he  was  forced  to  terminate  the  war  by  an  ignominious  peace  ;  one  of  the 
articles  of  which  was,  that  he  should  deliver  up  Hannibal  to  the  Romans. 
However,  the  latter  did  not  give  him  opportunity  to  put  it  in  execution, 
but  retired  to  the  island  of  Crete,  to  consider  there  what  course  it  would 
be  best  for  him  to  take. 

The  riches  he  had  brought  along  with  him,+  of  which  the  people  of 
the  island  got  some  notice,  had  like  to  have  proved  his  ruin.  Hannibal 
was  never  wanting  in  stratagems,  and  he  had  occasion  to  employ  them 
now,  to  save  both  himself  and  his  treasure.  He  filled  several  vessels 
with  molten  lead,  the  tops  of  which  he  just  C07ered  over  with  gold  and 
silver.  These  he  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Diaua,  in  presence  of  se- 
veral Cretans,  to  whose  honesty,  he  said,  he  confided  all  his  treasure.  A 
strong  guard  was  then  posted  round  the  temple,  and  Plannibal  left  at  full 
liberty,  from  a  supposition  that  his  riches  were  secured.  But  he  had 
concealed  them  in  hollow  statues  of  brass, §  which  he  always  carried  along 
with  him.  [A.  IVI.  3820.  A.  Rom.  o(>4]  And  then,||  embracing  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  make  his  escape,  he  fled  to  the  court  of  Prusias  king 
of  Bithynia. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxvi.  n.  7.  +  lb.  I.  xxxvi.  n.  41.  t  Cornel.  Nep.  in 

Anuib.  c.  9  et  10.     Justin.  I.  xxxii.  c.  4. 

§  These  statues  were  thrown  out  by  him,  in  a  place  of  public  resort, 
as  things  of  little  value.  Corn.  Nep. 

II  Cornel.  Nep.  in  Annib.  c.  10,  11.    Justin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  4. 
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It  appears  from  hiitory  that  he  made  some  stay  in  the  court  of  this 
prince,  who  soon  engaged  in  war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  a 
professed  friend  to  the  Romans.  By  means  of  Hannibal,  the  troops  of 
Prusias  gained  several  victories  both  by  land  and  sea. 

He  employed  a  stratagem  of  an  extraordinary  kind  in  a  sea-fight.* 
As  the  enemy's  fleet  consisted  of  more  ships  than  his,  he  had  recourse  to 
artifice.  He  put  into  earthen  vessels  all  kinds  of  serpents,  and  ordered 
these  vessels  to  be  thrown  into  the  enemy's  ships.  His  chief  aim  was  to 
destroy  Eumenes  ;  and  for  that  purpose  it  was  necessary  for  hira  to  find 
out  which  ship  he  was  on  board  of.  This  Hannibal  discovered  by  send- 
ing out  a  boat,  upon  pretence  of  conveying  a  letter  to  him.  Having^ 
gained  his  point  thus  far,  he  ordered  the  commanders  of  the  respective 
vessels  to  direct  their  attack  principally  against  Eumenes's  ship.  They 
obeyed,  and  would  have  taken  it,  had  he  not  out-sailed  his  pursuers. 
The  rest  of  the  ships  of  Pergamus  sustained  the  fight  with  great  vigour, 
till  the  earthen  vessels  had  been  thrown  into  them.  At  first  they  only 
laughed  at  this,  and  were  very  much  surprised  to  find  such  weapons  em- 
ployed against  them.  But  when  they  saw  themselves  surrounded  with 
the  serpents,  which  darted  out  of  these  vessels,  when  they  flew  to  pieces, 
they  were  seized  with  dread,  retired  in  disorder,  and  yielded  the  victory 
to  the  enemy. 

[A.  M.  3622.  A.  Rom.  566.] — Services  of  so  important  a  naturet 
seemed  to  secure  for  Hannibal  ar>  undisturbed  asylum  at  that  prince's 
court.  However,  the  Romans  would  not  suft'er  him  to  be  easy  there,  but 
deputed  Q.  Flaminmins  to  Prusias,  to  complain  of  the  protection  he  gave 
Hannibal.  The  latter  easily  guessed  the  motive  of  tiiis  embassy,  and 
therefore  did  not  wait  till  his  enemies  had  an  opportunity  of  delivering 
hira  up.  At  first  he  attempted  to  secure  himself  by  flight,  but  perceiving 
that  the  seven  secret  outlets,  which  h«  contrived  in  his  palace,  were  ali 
seized  by  the  soldiers  of  Prusias,  who,  by  perfidiously  betraying  his 
guest,  was  desirous  of  making  his  court  to  the  Romans,  he  ordered  the 
poison,  which  he  had  long  kept  for  this  melancholy  occasion,  to  be- 
brought  to  him  ;  and,  taking  it  in  his  hand,  '  Let  us,,'  said  he,  '  free  the 
Romans  from  the  disquiet  with  which  they  have  so  long  been  tortured, 
wnce  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man's  death.  The  victory 
which  Flamininius  gains  over  a  man  disarmed  and  betrayed,  will  not  do 
him  much  honour.  This  'ingle  day  will  be  a  lasting  testimony  of  the 
great  degeneracy  of  the  Romans.  Their  fathers  sent  notice  to  Pyrrhus 
to  desire  he  would  beware  of  a  traitor  who  intended  to  poison  him,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  this  prince  was  at  war  with  them  in  the  very  centre 
of  Italy  ;  but  their  sons  have  deputed  a  person  of  consular  dignity  to 
spirit  up  Prusias,  impiously  to  murder  one  who  is  not  only  his  friend, 
but  his  guest.'  After  calling  down  curses  upon  Prusias,  and  having  in- 
voked the  gods,  the  protectors  and  avengers  of  the  sacred  rights  of  hospi- 
tality, he  swallowed  the  poison,  J  and  died  at  seventy  years  of  age. 

•Justin.  1.  xxxii.  c.  4.  Corn.  Nep.  in  vit.  Annib.     +Liv.  1.  xxxix.n.  61. 

$  Plutarch,  according  to  his  custom,  assigns  him  three  different  deaths. 
Some,  says  he,  relate,  that  having  wrapped  his  cloak  about  his  neck,  he 
ordered  his  servant  to  fix  his  knees  aa:ainst  his  buttocks,  and  not  to  leave 
twisting  till  he  bad  strangled  him.  Others  say  that,  in  imitation  of  The- 
mistocles  and  Midas,  he  drank  bull's  blood.     Livy  tells  us,  that  Hannibal 
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Thji  year  vt&t  remarkable  for  th«  dtath  of  three  great  meD,  Hannibal, 
Pliiloi)OBmen,  and  Scipio,  \vlio  liad  this  in  common,  tliat  they  all  died  out 
of  their  native  countries,  by  a  death  little  correspondent  to  the  sflory  of 
their  actions.  The  two  first  died  by  poison  ;  Hannibal  bein^  betrayed 
by  his  host ;  and  Philopoemen  being  taken  prisoner  in  a  battle  against  the 
Messenians,  and  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  was  forced  to  swallow  poison. 
As  to  Scipio,  he  banished  himself,  to  avoid  an  unjust  prosecution,  which 
was  carrying  on  against  him  at  Rome,  and  ended  his  days  iu  a  kind  of 
obscurity. 

THE    CHARA.CTEB    AND    EULOCIL'M    OP    HANNIBAL. 

This  would  be  the  proper  place  for  representing  the  excellent  qualities 
of  Hannibal,  who  reflected  so  much  glory  on  Carthage.  But  as  1  have 
attempted  to  draw  his  character  elsewhere,  and  to  give  a  just  idea  of 
him,  by  making  a  comparison  between  him  and  Scipio,  I  think  myself 
dispensed  from  giving  his  eulogium  at  large  in  this  place. 

Persons  who  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  arms,  cannot  spend 
too  much  time  in  the  study  of  this  great  man,  who  is  looked  upon,  by  the 
best  judges,  as  the  most  complete  general,  in  almost  every  respect,  that 
ever  the  world  produced. 

During  the  whole  seventeen  years  that  the  war  lasted,  two  errors  only 
are  objected  to  him  :  first,  his  not  marching,  immediately  after  the  battle 
ofCannse,  his  victorious  army  to  Rome,  in  order  to  besiege  that  city: 
necondly,  his  suffering  their  courage  to  be  softened  and  enervated  during 
their  winter  quarters  in  Capua  :  errors  which  only  show  that  great  men 
are  not  so  in  all  things  ;  '  summi  enim  sunt,  homines  tamen  ;*  and  which, 
perhaps,  may  be  partly  excused. 

But  then,  for  these  two  errors,  what  a  multitude  of  shining  qualities 
appears  in  Haimihal !  How  extensive  were  his  views  and  designs,  even 
in  his  most  tender  years  !  What  greatness  of  soul !  What  intrepidity  ! 
What  presence  of  mind  must  he  have  possessed  to  be  able,  even  in  the 
fire  and  heat  of  action,  to  turn  every  thing  to  advantage !  With  what 
surprising  address  must  he  have  managed  the  minds  of  men,  that,  amidst 
so  great  a  variety  of  nations  which  composed  his  army,  who  often  were 
in  want  both  of  money  and  provisions,  his  camp  was  not  once  disturbed 
with  any  insurrection,  either  against  himself  or  any  of  his  generals ! 
With  what  equity,  what  moderation,  must  he  have  behaved  towards  his 
new  allies,  to  have  prevailed  so  far  as  to  attach  them  inviolably  to  his 
service,  though  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  making  them  sustain 
almost  the  whole  burden  of  the  war,  by  quartering  his  army  upon  them, 
and  levying  contributions  in  their  several  countries  !  In  short,  how 
fruitful  must  he  have  been  in  expedients  to  be  able  to  carry  on,  for  so 
many  years,  a  war  in  a  remote  country,  in  spite  of  the  violent  opposition 
made  by  a  powerful  faction  at  home,  which  refused  him  supplies  of  every 
kind,  and  thwarted  him  on  all  occasions  !  It  may  be  affirmed  that  Han- 
nibal, during  the  whole  series  of  this  war,  seemed  the  only  prop  of  the 
state,  and  the  soul  of  every  part  of  the  empire  of  the  Carthaginians,  who 

drank  a  poison  which  he  always  carried  about  him  :  and,  taking  the  cup 
into  his  hands,  cried,  '  Let  us  free,'  &c.     In  vita  Flaminini.        ♦  Quintil. 
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could  never  believe  themselves  conquered  till  Hannibal  confessed  tliat 
he  himself  was  so. 

But  our  acquaintance  with  Hannibal  will  be  very  imperfect,  if  we 
consider  him  only  at  the  head  of  armies.  The  particulars  we  learn  from 
history  concerning  the  secret  intelligence  he  held  with  Philip  of  Mace- 
don  ;  the  wise  counsels  he  gave  to  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria  ;  the  double 
reformation  he  introduced  in  Carthage,  with  regard  to  the  management 
of  the  public  revenues  and  the  administration  of  justice,  prove  that  he 
was  a  great  statesman  in  every  respect.  So  superior  and  universal  was 
his  genius,  that  it  took  in  all  parts  of  government ;  and  so  great  were  his 
natural  abilities,  that  he  was  capable  of  acquitting  himself  in  all  the 
various  functions  of  it  with  glory.  Hannibal  shone  as  conspicuously  in 
the  cabinet  as  in  the  field  ;  equally  able  to  fill  the  civil  as  the  military 
employments.  In  a  word,  he  united  in  his  own  person  the  different  talents 
and  merits  of  all  professions,  the  sword,  the  gown,  and  the  finances. 

He  had  some  learning  ;  and  though  he  was  so  much  employed  in  mili- 
tary labours,  and  engaged  in  so  many  wars,  he,  however,  found  some 
leisure  to  devote  to  literature.  Several  smart  repartees  of  Hannibal, 
which  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  show  that  he  had  a  great  fund  of 
natural  wit;  and  this  he  improved  by  the  most  polite  education  that 
could  be  bestowed  at  that  time,  and  in  such  a  republic  as  Carthage.  He 
spoke  Greek  tolerably  well,  and  even  wrote  some  books  in  that  language. 
His  preceptor  was  a  Lacedaemonian,  named  Sosilus,  who,  with  Phile- 
nius,  another  Lacedsemonian,  accompanied  him  in  all  his  expeditions. 
Both  these  undertook  to  write  the  history  of  this  renowned  warrior. 

With  regard  to  his  religion  and  moral  conduct,  he  was  not  altogether 
so  profligate  and  wicked  as  he  is  represented  by  Livy  ;*  '  cruel  even  to 
inhumanity,  more  perfidious  than  a  Carthaginian  ;  regardless  of  truth,  of 
probity,  of  the  sacred  ties  of  oaths  ;  fearless  of  the  gods,  and  utterly  void 
of  religion.'  '  Inhumana  crudelitas,  perfida  plusquam  Punica ;  nihil 
veri,  nihil  sancti,  nuUus  deum  metus,  nullum  jusjurandum,  nulla  religio.' 
According  to  Polybius,t  he  rejected  a  barbarous  proposal  that  was  made 
him  before  he  entered  Italy,  which  was,  to  eat  human  flesh,  at  a  time 
when  his  army  was  in  absolute  want  of  provisions.  Some  years  after,+ 
so  far  from  treating  with  barbarity,  as  he  was  advised  to  do,  the  dead 
body  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  which  Mago  had  sent  him,  he  caused  his 
funeral  obsequies  to  be  solemniHed  in  presence  of  the  whole  army.  We 
have  seen  him,  on  many  occasions,  evince  the  highest  reverence  for  the 
gods;  and  Justin, §  who  copied  Trogus  Porapeius,  an  author  worthy  of 
credit,  observes,  that  he  always  showed  uncommon  moderation  and  con- 
tinence with  regard  to  the  great  number  of  women  taken  by  him  during 
the  course  of  so  long  a  war,  insomuch  that  no  one  would  have  imagined 
he  had  been  born  in  Africa,  where  incontinence  is  the  predominant  vice 
of  the  country.  '  Pudicitiamque  eumtantam  inter  tot  captivas  habuisse, 
ut  in  Africa  natum  qui  vis  negaret.' 

His  disregard  of  wealth,  at  a  time  when  he  had  so  many  opportunities 
to  enrich  himself  by  the  plunder  of  the  cities  he  stormed  and  the  nations 

*  Lib.  xxi.  n.  4.  +  Excerpt,  e  Polyb.  p.  33. 

J  Excerpt,  e  Diod.  p.  282.     Liv.  1.  xxv.  n.  17.         §  Lib.  xxxii.  c.  4. 
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lie  Bnbdued,  shows  that  he  knew  the  true  and  trcnuine  use  which  a  peritTal 
ought  to  make  of  riches,  viz.  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  soldiers,  and  to 
attach  his  allies  to  his  interest,  by  diffusing  his  beneficence  on  proper 
occasions,  and  not  being  sparing  in  his  rewards;  a  quality  very  essen- 
tial, and.  at  the  same  time  as  uncommon  in  a  commander.  The  only  use 
Hannibal  made  of  money  was  to  purchase  success  ;  firmly  persuaded  that 
a  man  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  is  sufficiently  recompensed  by  the 
glory  derived  from  victory. 

He  always  led  a  very  regular  austere  life  ;  and  even  iu  times  of  peace, 
and  in  the  midst  of  Carthage,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  first  dignity 
of  the  city,  we  are  told  that  he  never  used  to  recline  himself  on  a  bed  at 
meals,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  ages,  and  that  he  drank  but  very  little 
wine.  So  regular  and  uniform  a  life  may  serve  as  an  illustrious  example 
to  our  commanders,  whooften  include,  among  the  privileges  of  war  and 
the  duty  of  officers,  the  keeping  of  splendid  tables  and  living  luxuriously. 

I  do  not,  however,  pretend  altogether  to  exculpate  Hannibal  from  all 
the  errors  with  which  he  is  charged.  Though  he  possessed  an  assem- 
blage of  the  most  exalted  qualities,  it  cannot  be  denied  but  that  he  had 
some  little  tincture  of  the  vices  of  his  country  ;  and  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  excuse  some  actions  and  circumstances  of  his  life.  Polybius  observes* 
that  Hannibal  was  accused  of  avarice  in  Carthage,  and  of  cruelty  in 
Rome.  He  adds,  on  the  same  occasion,  that  people  were  very  much 
divided  in  opinion  concerning  him  ;  and  it  would  be  no  wonder,  as  he  had 
made  himself  so  many  enemies  in  both  cities,  that  they  should  have  drawn 
him  in  disadvantageous  colours.  But  Polybius  is  of  opinion,  that  though  it 
should  be  taken  for  granted  that  all  the  defects  with  which  he  is  charged 
are  true  ;  yet  that  they  were  not  so  much  owing  to  his  nature  and  dispo- 
fiition,  as  to  the  difficulties  with  which  he  was  surrounded,  in  the  course 
of  so  long  and  laborious  a  war;  and  to  the  complacency  he  was  obliged 
to  show  to  the  general  officers,  whose  assistance  he  absolutely  wanted, 
for  the  execution  of  his  various  enterprises ;  and  whom  he  was  not 
always  able  to  restrain  any  more  than  he  could  the  soldiers  who  fought 
under  them. 


PART  THE  SECOND. 

SECT.  II.— DISSENTIONS  BETWEEN  THE  CARTHAGINIANS 
AND  MASINISSA,  KING  OF  NUMIDIA. 

Among  the  conditions  of  the  peace  granted  to  the  Carthaginians,  there 
was  one  which  enacted,  that  they  should  restore  to  Masinissa  all  the  ter- 
ritories and  cities  he  possessed  before  the  war  ;  and  further,  Scipio,  to 
reward  the  zeal  and  fidelity  which  that  monarch  had  shown  towards  the 
Romans,  had  added  to  his  dominions  those  of  Syphax.  This  present 
afterwards  gave  rise  to  disputes  and  quarrels  between  the  Carthaginians 
and  Numidians. 

These  two  princes,  Syphax  and  Masinissa,  were  both  kings  in  Numidia, 
but  reigned  over  different  nations.  The  subjects  of  Syphax  were  called 
Massesuli,  and  their  capital  was  Cirtha.     Those  of  Masinissa  were  the 

♦  Excerpt,  e  Polyb.  p.  34,  et  37. 
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Massyli :  but  they  are  belter  known  by  the  name  of  Numidiaas,  which 
was  common  to  them  both.  Their  principal  strength  consisted  in  their 
cavalry.  They  always  rode  without  saddles,  and  some  even  without 
bridles,  whence  Virgil*  calls  them  Numidae  infraeni. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war,f  Syphax  siding  with  the 
Romans,  Gala,  the  father  of  Masinissa,  to  check  the  career  of  so  power- 
ful a  neighbour,  thought  it  his  interest  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  and 
accordingly  sent  out  against  Syphax  a  powerful  army  under  the  conduct 
of  his  son,  at  that  time  but  seventeen  years  of  age.  Syphax,  being 
overcome  in  a  battle,  in  which  it  is  said  he  lost  thirty  thousand  men, 
escaped  into  Mauritania.  However,  the  face  of  things  was  afterwards 
greatly  changed. 

Masinissa. J  after  his  father's  death,  was  often  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
ruin  ;  being  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  an  usurper  ;  pursued  warmly  by 
Syphax  ;  in  danger  every  instant  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  ; 
destitute  of  forces,  money,  and  of  every  resource.  He  was  at  that  time 
in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  the  friend  of  Scipio.  with  whom  he  had 
had  an  interview  in  Spain.  His  misfortunes  would  not  permit  him  to 
bring  great  succours  to  that  general.  When  Laslius  arrived  in  Africa, 
Masinissa  joined  him  with  a  few  horse,  and  from  that  time  continued 
inviolably  attached  to  the  Roman  interest.  Syphax, §  on  the  contrar)', 
having  married  the  famous  Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Asdrubal,  went  over 
to  the  Carthaginians. 

The  fate  of  these  two  princes  again  changed,  but  the  change  was  now 
final. II  Syphax  lost  a  great  battle,  and  was  taken  alive  by  the  enemy. 
Masinissa,  the  victor,  besieged  Cirtha,  his  capital,  and  took  it.  But  he 
met  with  a  greater  danger  in  that  city  than  he  had  faced  in  the  field  ;  and 
this  was  Sophonisba,  whose  charms  and  endearments  he  was  unable  to 
resist.  To  secure  this  princess  to  himself,  he  married  her;  but  a  few 
days  after,  he  was  obliged  to  send  her  a  dose  of  poison,  as  her  nuptial 
present ;  this  being  the  only  way  that  he  could  devise  to  keep  his  pro- 
mise with  his  queen,  and  preserve  her  from  the  power  of  the  Romans. 

This  was  a  considerable  error  in  itself,  and  one  that  could  not  fail  to 
disoblige  a  nation  that  was  so  jealous  of  its  authority  :  but  this  young 
prince  gloriously  made  amends  for  his  fault,  by  the  signal  services  he 
afterwards  rendered  to  Scipio.  We  observed, II  that  after  the  defeat  and 
capture  of  Syphax,  the  dominions  of  this  prince  were  bestowed  upon 
him;  and  that  the  Carthaginians  were  forced  to  restore  all  he  possessed 
before.  This  gave  rise  to  the  divisions  which  we  are  now  going  to 
relate.  ' 

A  territory  situaled  towards  the  sea-side,  near  the  lesser  Syrtis,**  was 
the  subject  of  the  dispute.  The  country  was  very  rich,  and  t!ie  soil  ex- 
tremely fruitful ;  a  proof  of  which  is,  that  the  city  of  Leptis  alone,  which 
belonged  to  that  territory,  paid  daily  a  talent  to  the  Carthaginians,  by 
way  of  tribute.  Masinissa  had  seized  part  of  this  territory.  Each  side 
dispatched  deputies  to  Rome,  to  plead  the  cause  of  their  respective  su- 
periors before  the  senate.    This  assembly  thought  proper  to  send  Scipio 

*  ^n.  1.  iv.  ver.  41.      +  Liv.  1.  xxvi.  n.  48,  49.     J  Id.  1.  xxix.  n.  2»— 84. 

§  Liv.  1.  xxix.  n.  23.  ||  Id.  1.  xxx.  n.  1 1,  12.  f  Id.  1.  xxx.  n.  44. 
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Africanus,  with  two  other  commJssioners,  to  examine  the  oontroTcrsy 
upon  the  spot.  However,  they  returned  without  coming  to  any  decision, 
and  left  the  business  in  the  same  uncertain  state  in  which  they  liad  found 
it.  Possibly  they  acted  in  this  manner  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  had 
received  private  instructions  to  favour  Masinissa,  who  was  then  possessed 
of  the  district  in  question. 

Ten  years  after,*  [A.  M.  3823.  A.  Rom.  5(17.]  new  commissioners 
having  been  appointed  to  examine  the  same  affair,  they  acted  as  the 
former  had  done,  and  left  the  whole  undetermined. 

After  the  like  distance  of  time,+  [A.  M.  3S33.  A.  Rom.  577.]  the  Car- 
thaginians again  brought  their  complaint  before  the  senate,  but  with 
greater  importunity  than  before.  They  represented,  that  besides  the 
lands  at  first  contested,  Masinissa  had,  during  the  two  preceding  years, 
dispossed  them  of  upwards  of  seventy  towns  and  castles:  their  hands 
were  bound  up  by  that  article  of  the  last  treaty,  which  forbade  their 
making  war  upon  any  of  the  allies  of  the  Romans:  that  they  could  no 
longer  bear  the  insolence,  the  avarice,  and  cruelty  of  that  prince  :  that 
they  were  deputed  to  Rome  with  three  requests  (one  of  which  they  de- 
sired might  be  immediately  complied  with),  viz.  either  that  the  affair 
might  be  examined  and  decided  by  the  senate  ;  or,  secondly,  that  they 
might  be  permitted  to  repel  force  by  force,  and  defend  themselves  by 
arms;  or,  lastly,  that,  if  favour  was  to  prevail  over  justice,  they  then 
entreated  the  Romans  to  specify,  once  for  all,  which  of  the  Carthaginian 
lands  they  were  desirous  should  be  given  up  to  Masinissa,  that  they,  by 
this  means,  might  hereafter  know  what  they  had  to  depend  on  ;  and  that 
the  Roman  people  would  show  some  moderation  in  their  behalf,  at  a  time 
that  this  prince  set  no  other  bounds  to  his  pretensions,  tlian  his  insatiable 
avarice.  The  deputies  concluded  with  beseeching  the  Romans,  that  if 
they  had  any  cause  of  complaint  against  the  Carthaginians  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  peace,  that  they  themselves  would  punish  them  ; 
and  not  to  give  them  up  to  the  wild  caprice  of  a  prince  by  whom  their 
liberties  were  made  precarious,  and  their  lives  insupportable.  After 
ending  their  speech,  being  pierced  witli  grief,  shedding  floods  of  tears, 
they  fell  prostrate  upon  the  earth  ;  a  spectacle  that  moved  all  who  were 
present  to  compassion,  and  raised  a  violent  hatred  against  Masinissa. 
Gulussa,  his  son,  who  was  then  present,  being  asked  what  he  had  to 
reply,  he  answered,  that  his  father  had  not  given  him  any  instructions, 
not  knowing  that  any  thing  would  be  laid  to  his  charge.  He  only  desired 
the  senate  to  reflect  that  the  circumstance  which  drew  all  this  hatred 
upon  him  from  the  Carthaginians,  was,  the  inviolable  fidelity  with  which 
he  had  always  been  attached  to  the  side  of  the  Romans.  The  senate, 
after  hearing  both  sides,  answered,  that  they  were  inclined  to  do  justice 
to  either  party  to  whom  it  might  be  due  :  that  Gulussa  should  set  out 
immediately  with  their  orders  to  his  father,  who  was  thereby  commanded 
to  send  immediately  deputies  with  those  of  Carthage :  that  they  would  do 
all  that  lay  in  their  power  to  serve  him,  but  not  to  the  prejudice  of  the 
Carthaginians:  tiiat  it  was  but  just  the  ancient  limits  should  be  pre- 
served :  and  that  it  was  far  from  being  the  intention  of  the  Romans  to 

•  Liv.  1.  xl.  B.  17.  t  Id.  1.  xlii.  n.  93,  24. 
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have  the  Carthaginians  dispossessed,  during  the  peace,  of  those  territories 
and  cities  which  had  been  left  them  by  the  treaty.  The  deputies  of  both 
powers  were  then  dismissed  with  the  usual  presents. 

But  all  these  assurances  were  mere  words.*  It  is  plain  that  the  Ro- 
mans did  not  once  endeavour  to  satisfy  the  Carthaginians,  or  do  them  the 
least  justice;  and  that  they  protracted  the  business  on  purpose  to  give 
Masinissa  time  to  establish  himself  in  his  usurpation,  and  weaken  his 
enemies. 

A  new  deputation  was  sentt  to  examine  the  affair  upon  the  spot  [A.  M. 
3848.  A.  Rom.  .582.]  and  Cato  was  oue  of  the  commissioners.  On  their 
arrival,  they  asked  the  parties  if  they  were  willing  to  abide  by  their  de- 
termination. Masinissa  readily  complied.  The  Carthaginians  answered, 
that  they  had  fixed  a  rule  to  which  they  adhered,  and  that  this  was  the 
treaty  which  had  been  concluded  by  Scipio,  and  desired  that  their  causo 
might  be  examined  with  all  possible  rigour.  They,  therefore,  could  not 
come  to  any  decision.  The  deputies  visited  all  the  country,  and  found 
it  in  a  very  good  condition,  especially  the  city  of  Carthage  ;  and  they 
were  surprised  to  see  it,  after  having  been  involved  in  such  a  calamity, 
so  soon  again  raised  to  so  exalted  a  pitch  of  power  and  grandeur.  The 
deputies,  on  their  return,  did  not  fail  to  acquaint  the  senate  with  this 
circumstance  ;  and  declared,  Rome  could  never  be  in  safety  so  long  as 
Carthage  could  subsist.  From  this  time,  whatever  affair  was  debated  in 
the  senate,  Cato  always  added  the  following  words  to  his  opinion  : — 
'  And  I  conclude  that  Carthage  ought  to  be  destroyed.'  This  grave 
senator  did  not  give  himself  the  trouble  to  prove  that  bare  jealousy  of 
the  growing  power  of  a  neighbouring  state  is  a  warrant  sufficient  for 
destroying  a  city,  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties.  Scipio  Nasica,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  of  opinion,  that  the  ruin  of  this  city  would  draw 
after  it  that  of  their  commonwealth  !  because  that  the  Romans  having 
then  no  rival  to  fear,  would  quit  the  ancient  severity  of  their  manners, 
and  abandon  themselves  to  luxury  and  pleasures,  the  never-failing  sub- 
verters  of  the  most  flourishing  empires. 

In  the  mean  time  divisions  broke  out  in  Carthage. J  The  popular  fac- 
tion being  now  become  superior  to  that  of  the  grandees  and  senators,  sent 
forty  citizens  into  banishment ;  and  bound  the  people  by  an  oath  never 
to  suffer  the  least  mention  to  be  made  of  recalling  those  exiles.  They 
withdrew  to  the  court  of  Masinissa,  who  dispatched  Gulussa  andMicipsa, 
his  two  sons,  to  Carthage  to  solicit  their  recall.  However,  the  gates  of 
the  city  were  shut  against  them,  and  one  of  them  was  closely  pursued  by 
Hamilcar,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  republic.  This  gave  occasion  to 
a  new  war,  and  accordingly  armies  were  levied  on  both  sides.  A 
battle  was  fought,  and  the  younger  Scipio,  who  afterwards  ruined  Car- 
thage, was  spectator  of  it.  He  had  been  sent  from  LucuUus,  who  was 
then  carrying  on  war  in  Spain,  and  under  whom  Scipio  then  served,  to 
Masinissa,  to  desire  some  elephants  from  that  monarch.  During  the 
whole  engagement  he  stood  upon  a  neighbouring  hill,  and  was  surprised 
to  see  Masinissa,  then  upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  mounted  (agreea- 
bly to  the  custom  of  his  country)  on  a  horse  without  a  saddle,  flying  from 

♦  Polyb.  p.  95i:  +  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  p.  37.  +  App.  p.  38. 
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rank  to  rank  like  a  young  ofiicer,  and  sustaining  tho  most  arduous  toils. 
The  fight  was  very  obsinate,  and  continued  from  morning  till  night,  but 
at  last  the  Carthaginians  gave  way.  Scipio  used  to  say  afterwards  that 
he  had  been  present  at  many  battles,  but  at  none  with  so  much  pleasure  as 
at  this  ;  having  never  before  beheld  so  formidable  an  army  engage  with- 
out any  danger  or  trouble  to  himself.  And  being  very  conversant  in  the 
writings  of  Homer,  he  added,  that,  till  this  time,  there  were  but  two  more 
who  had  had  the  pleasure  of  being  spectators  of  such  an  action,  viz.  Jupi- 
ter, from  Mount  Ida,  and  Neptune,  from  Samothrace,  when  the  Greeks 
j^nd  Trojans  fought  before  Troy.  I  know  not  whether  the  sight  of  a 
hundred  thousand  men  (for  so  many  there  were)  butchering  one  another, 
can  administer  a  real  pleasure  ;  or  whether  such  a  pleasure  is  consistent 
with  the  sentiments  of  humanity  so  natural  to  mankind. 

The  Carthaginians,  after  the  battle  was  over,  intreated  Scipio  to  ter- 
minate their  contests  with  Masinissa.*  Accordingly,  he  heard  both 
parties,  and  the  Carthaginians  consented  to  yield  up  the  territory  of 
Emporium,+  whicli  had  been  the  first  cause  of  the  dispute,  to  pay  Masi- 
nissa two  hundred  talents  of  silver  down,  and  eight  hundred  more  at  such 
times  as  should  be  agreed.  But  Masinissa  insisting  on  the  return  of  tho 
exiles,  and  the  Carthaginians  being  unwilling  to  agree  to  this  proposi- 
tion, they  did  not  come  to  any  decision.  Scipio,  after  having  paid  his 
compliments,  and  returned  thanks  to  Masinissa,  set  out  with  the  elephants 
for  which  he  had  been  sent. 

The  king.t  immediately  after  the  battle  was  over,  had  blocked  up  the 
enemy's  camp,  which  was  jiitched  upon  a  hill,  whither  neither  troops  nor 
provisions  could  come  to  them.  During  this  interval  there  arrived  depu- 
ties from  Rome,  with  orders  from  the  senate  to  decide  the  quarrel,  in 
case  the  king  sliould  be  defeated  ;  otherwise,  to  leave  it  undetermined, 
and  to  give  the  king  the  strongest  assurances  of  the  continuation  of  their 
friendship  ;  and  they  complied  wiih  the  latter  injunction.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  famine  daily  increased  in  the  enemy's  camp  ;  and  to  add  to  their 
calamity,  it  was  followed  by  a  plague,  which  made  dreadful  havoc- 
Being  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  they  surrendered  to  Masinissa. 
promising  to  deliver  up  the  deserters,  to  pay  him  five  thousand  talents  of 
silver  in  fifty  years,  and  restore  the  exiles,  notwithstanding  their  oaths 
to  the  contrary.  They  all  submitted  to  the  ignominious  ceremony  of 
passing  under  the  yoke,§  and  were  dismissed,  with  only  one  suit  of 
clothes  for  each.  Gulussa,  to  satiate  his  vengeance  for  the  ill  treatment 
which,  as  we  before  observed,  he  had  met  with,   sent  out  against  them  a 

♦  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  AO.  +  Emporium,  or  Emporia,  was  a  country 

of  Africa,  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis.  in  which  I^eptis  stood.  No  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  dominions  was  more  fruitful  than  tiiis.  Polybius.  1.  i.  says, 
that  the  revenue  that  arose  from  this  place  was  so  considerable  that  all 
their  hopes  were  almost  founded  nn  it,  iy  a7s  (viz.  their  revenues  from 
Emporia)  elxov  toj  fxeylrrras  tx-rrihas.  To  this  was  owing  their  care  and 
state-jealousy  above-mentioned,  lest  the  Romans  should  sail  beyond  the 
Fair  Promontory,  that  lay  before  Carthage,  and  become  acquainted  with 
a  country  which  might  induce  them  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  it. 

X  App.  de  bell.  Pun.  40.  §  lis  furent  tous  passes  sous  le  joug  : 

Sub  jugam  missi ;  a  kind  of  gallows  (made  by  two  forked  sticks,  standing 
upright)  was  erected,  and  a  spear  laid  across,  under  which  vanquished 
enemies  were  obliged  to  pass. — Festus. 
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body  of  caTalry,  whom,  from  their  great  weakaeM,  they  oonkl  neither 
escape  nor  resist.  So  that  of  fifty-eight  thousand  men  Tery  few  returned 
to  Carthage. 

THE    THIRD    PUNIC    WAR. 

[A.  M.  3S55.  A.  Carth.  697.  A.  Rom.  599.  Ant.  J.  C.  149.]— The  third 
Punic  war,  which  was  less  considerable  than  either  of  the  two  former, 
Avith  regard  to  the  number  and  greatness  of  the  battles,  and  its  con- 
tinuance, which  was  only  four  years,  was  still  more  remarkable  with 
respect  to  the  success  and  event  of  it,  a3  it  ended  in  the  total  ruin  and 
destruction  of  Carthage. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city,*  from  thoir  last  defeat,  knew  what  they 
had  to  fear  from  the  Romans,  who  had  uniformly  displayed  great  ill-will 
towards  them,  as  often  as  they  had  addressed  them  upon  their  disputes 
with  Masinissa.  To  prevent  the  consequences  of  it,  the  Carthaginians, 
by  a  decree  of  the  s-enate,  impeached  Asdrubal,  general  of  the  army,  and 
Cartholo,  commander  of  the  auxiliary  forces, +  as  guilty  of  high  treason, 
for  being  the  authors  of  the  war  against  the  king  of  Numidia.  They  then 
sent  a  deputation  to  Rome,  to  inquire  what  opinion  that  republic  enter- 
tained of  their  late  proceedings,  and  what  was  desired  of  _them.  The 
deputies  were  coldly  answered,  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  senate  and 
people  of  Carthage  to  know  what  satisfaction  was  due  to  the  Romans. 
A  second  deputation  bringing  them  no  clearer  answer,  they  fell  into  the 
greatest  dejection  ;  and  being  seized  with  the  strongest  terrors,  from  the 
recollection  of  their  past  sufferings,  they  fancied  the  enemy  was  already 
at  their  gates,  and  imagined  to  themselves  all  the  dismal  consequences  of 
a  long  siege,  and  of  a  city  taken  sword  in  hand. 

In  the  mean  timej  the  senate  debated  at  Rome  on  the  measures  it  would 
be  proper  for  them  to  take  ;  and  the  disputes  between  Cato  the  elder  and 
Scipio  Nasica,  who  entertained  total  different  opinions  on  this  subject 
were  renewed.  The  former,  on  his  return  from  Africa,  had  declared,  in 
the  strongest  terms,  that  he  had  found  Carthage,  not  as  the  Romans  sup- 
posed it  to  be,  exhausted  of  men  or  money,  or  in  a  weak  and  humble 
state ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  crowded  with  vigorous  young 
men,  abounded  with  immense  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  and  prodi- 
gious magazines  of  arms  and  all  warlike  stores;  and  was  so  haughty  and 
confident  on  account  of  this  force,  that  their  hopes  and  ambition  had  no 
bounds.  It  is  further  said,  that  after  he  had  ended  his  speech,  he  threw, 
out  of  the  lappet  of  his  robe,  in  the  midst  of  the  senate,  some  African 
figs  ;  and,  as  the  senators  admired  their  beauty  and  size,  '  Know,'  says 
he,  '  that  it  is  but  three  days  since  these  figs  were  gathered.  Such  is  the 
distance  between  the  enemj'  and  us.'§' 

Cato  and  Nasica  had  each  of  them  their  reasons  for  voling  as  they  did.|| 
Nasica,  observing  that  the  people  had  risen  to  such  a  height  of  insolence, 
as  led  them  into  excesses  of  every  kind  ;  that  their  prosperity  had  swelled 
them  with  a  pride  which  the  senate  itself  was  not  able  to  check ;  and 

*  Appian.  p.  41,  42.  t  The  foreign  forces  were  commanded  by 

leaders  of  their  respective  nations,  who  were  all  under  the  command  of  a 
Carthaginian  officer,  called  bv  Appian  Bo^dapxos. 

X  Plut.  in  vit.  Cat.  p.  352.    "  §  Plin.  1.  xv.  c.  IS.      ||  Plut.  ib.  in  vita  Cat. 
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that  their  power  was  become  so  enormous  that  ibey  w-ere  able  to  draw 
tho  city,  by  force,  into  every  mad  design  they  might  undertake  :  Nasica, 
I  say,  observing'  this,  was  desirous  that  they  should  continue  in  fear  of 
Carthage,  in  order  tliat  this  might  serve  as  a  curb  to  restrain  and  check 
<heir  audacious  conduct.  For  it  was  liis  opinion  that  the  Carthaginians 
were  too  weak  to  subdue  the  Romans  ;  and  at  the  same  time  too  strong 
to  be  considered  by  them  in  a  contemptible  light.  With  regard  to  Cato, 
"he  thought  that  as  his  countrymen  were  become  haughty  and  insolent  by 
success,  and  plunged  headlong  into  profligacy  of  every  kind,  nothing 
^ould  be  more  dangerous  than  for  tliem  to  have  for  a  rival  and  an  enemy 
a  city,  that  till  now  had  been  powerful,  but  was  become,  eveu  by  its 
misfortunes,  more  wise  and  provident  than  ever  ;  and  Bot  to  remove  the 
fears  of  the  inhabitants  entirely  with  regard  to  a  foreign  power  ;  since 
they  had,  within  their  own  walls,  all  the  opportunities  of  indulging  them- 
.selves  in  excesses  of  every  kind. 

To  lay  aside,  for  one  instant,  the  laws  of  equity,  I  leave  the  reader  to 
determine  which  of  these  two  great  men  reasoned  most  justly,  according 
to  the  maxims  of  sound  policy,  and  the  true  interests  of  a  state.  Onu 
undoubted  circumstance  is,  that  all  historians  have  observed  that  there 
was  a  sensible  change  in  the  conduct  and  government  of  the  Romans,  im- 
mediately after  the  ruin  of  Carthage:*  that  vice  no  longer  made  its  way 
into  Rome  with  a  timorous  pace,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  but  appeared 
barefaced,  and  seized,  with  astonishing  rapidity,  ujjon  all  orders  of  the 
republic :  that  the  senators,  plebeians,  in  a  word,  all  conditions,  aban- 
doned themselves  to  luxury  and  voluptuousness,  without  moderation  or 
sense  of  decency,  wlvich  occasioned,  as  it  must  necessarily,  the  ruin  of 
the  state.  '  The  first  Scipio,'t  says  Paterculus,  speaking  of  the  RDmans, 
'  had  laid  the  foundations  of  their  future  graudiur  ;  and  the  last,  by  his 
conquests,  opened  a  door  to  all  manner  of  luxury  and  dissoluteness. 
For,  after  Carthage,  which  obliged  Rome  to  stand  for  ever  on  its  guard, 
by  disputing  empire  with  that  city,  had  been  totally  destroyed,  the  de- 
pravity of  manners  was  no  longer  slow  in  its  progress,  but  swelled  at 
once  into  the  utmost  excess  of  corruption.' 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  senate  resolved  to  declare  war  against  the  Car- 
thaginians ;J  and  the  reasons  or  pretences  urged  for  it  were,  their  having 
maintained  ships  contrary  to  the  ter.or  of  the  treaty  ;  their  having  seat  an 
army  out  of  their  territories,  against  a  prince  who  was  in  alliance  with 
Rome,  and  whose  son  they  had  treated  ill,  at  the  time  that  he  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Roman  ambassador. 

An  event, §  that  chance  occasioned  to  happen  very  fortunately,  [A.  M. 
3856.  A.  Rom.  600.]  at  the  time  that  the  senate  of  Rome  was  debating 

♦  Ubi  Carthago,  et  smula  imperii  Romani  ab  stirpe  interiit,  Fortuna 
ssevire  ac  miscere  omnia  coepit.— Sallust.  in  bell.  Catilin.  Ante  Cartha- 
ginem  deletam  populus  et  senatus  Romanus  placide  modesteque  inter  se 
Remp.  tractabant.  Metus  hostilis  in  bonis  artibus  civitatem  retinebat. 
Sed  ubi  formido  ilia  mentibus  decessit,  illicet  ea,  que  secund«eres  amant, 
lascivia  superbia  incessere. — Idem  in  bello  Jugurthino. 

+  Potenlice  Romanorum  prior  Scipio  viam  apt  rueraf,  laxuriae  posterior 
speruif.  Quippe  reinoto  Carthaginis  metu,  sublataque  imperii  amula, 
non  gradu,  sed  pr£Ecipili  cursi:  a  virtute  descilum,  ad  vitia  traoscursum. 
Vel.  Paterc.  1.  ii.  c.  1.  J  App.  p.  Jo.  ^  Ibid. 
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on  the  affair  of  Carthage,  doubtless  contributed  very  much  to  make  them 
take  that  resolution.  This  was  the  arrival  of  deputies  from  Utica,  who 
came  to  surrender  up  themselves,  their  effects,  their  lands,  and  their  city, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Nothing  could  have  happened  more  sea- 
sonably. Utica  was  the  second  city  of  Africa,  vastly  rich,  and  had  a 
port  equally  spacious  and  commodious  ;  it  stood  within  sixty  furlongs  of 
Carthage,  so  that  it  might  serve  as  a  place  of  arms  in  the  attack  of  that 
city.  The  Romans  now  hesitated  no  longer,  but  formally  proclaimed 
war.  M.  Manilius,  and  L.  Marcius  Censorinus,  the  two  consuls,  were 
desired  to  set  out  as  soon  as  possible.  They  had  secret  orders  from  the 
senate  not  to  end  the  war  but  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The  con- 
suls immediately  left  Rome,  and  stopped  at  Lilybseum  in  Sicily.  They 
had  a  considerable  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  fourscore  thousand  foot 
and  about  four  thousand  horse. 

The  Carthaginians  were  not  yet  acquainted  with  the  resolutions  which 
had  been  taken  at  Rome.*  The  answer  brought  back  by  their  deputies 
had  only  increased  their  fears,  viz.  '  It  was  the  business  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians to  consider  what  satisfaction  was  due  to  them.'t  This  made 
them  not  know  what  course  to  take.  At  last  they  sent  new  deputies, 
whom  they  invested  with  full  powers  to  act  as  they  should  see  fitting ; 
and  even  (what  the  former  wars  could  never  make  them  stoop  to),  to  de- 
clare that  the  Carthaginians  gave  themselves  up,  and  all  they  possessed, 
to  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Romans.  This,  according  to  the  import 
of  the  clause,  'se  suaque  eorum  arbitriopermittere,'  was  submitting  them- 
selves, without  reserve,  to  the  power  of  the  Romans,  and  acknowledging 
themselves  their  vassals.  Nevertheless,  they  did  not  expect  any  great 
success  from  this  condescension,  though  so  very  mortifying ;  because, 
as  the  Uticans  had  been  beforehand  with  them  on  that  occasion,  this 
circumstance  had  deprived  them  of  the  merit  of  a  ready  and  voluntary 
submission. 

The  deputies,  on  their  arrival  at  Rome,  were  informed  that  war  had 
been  proclaimed,  and  that  the  army  was  set  out.  The  Romans  had  dis- 
patched a  courier  to  Carthage  with  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  to  inform 
that  city  that  the  Roman  fleet  had  sailed.  The  deputies  had,  therefore, 
no  time  for  deliberation,  but  delivered  up  themselves,  and  all  they  pos- 
sessed, to  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this  behaviour,  they  were 
answered  that  since  they  had  at  last  taken  a  right  step,  the  senategranted 
them  their  liberty,  the  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  and  all  their  territories, 
and  other  possessions,  whether  public  or  private,  provided  that,  within 
the  ^pace  of  thirty  days,  they  should  send  as  hostages,  to  Lily- 
bseum, three  hundred  young  Carthaginians  of  the  first  distinction,  and 
comply  with  the  orders  of  the  consuls.  This  last  condition  filkd  them 
with  inexpressible  anxiety :  but  the  concern  they  were  under  would  not 
allow  them  to  make  the  least  reply,  or  to  demand  an  explanation:  nor, 
indeed,  would  it  have  been  to  any  purpose.  They,  therefore,  set  out  for 
Carthage,  and  there  gave  an  account  of  their  embassy. 

All  the  articles  of  the  treaty  were  extremely  severe  with  regard  to  the 
Carthaginians  ;J    but  the  silence  of  the  Romans,  with  respect  to  the 

*  Polyb     xcerpt.  legat.  p.  972.  t  To  the  Romans. 

$  Polyb.  excerpt,  legat.  p.  972. 
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cities  of  which  no  notice  was  taken  in  the  concessions  which  that  people 
was  willing  to  make,  perplexed  them  exceedingly.  But  all  they  had  to 
do  was  to  obey.  After  the  many  former  and  recent  losses  which  the 
Carthaginians  had  sustained,  they  were  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to 
resist  such  an  enemy,  since  they  hud  not  been  able  to  oppose  Masinissa. 
Troops,  provisions,  ships,  allies,  in  a  word,  every  thing  was  wanting, 
and  hope  and  vigour  more  than  all  the  rest. 

They  did  not  think  it  proper  to  wait  till  the  thirty  days,  which  had 
been  allowed  them,  were  expired,  but  immediately  sent  their  hostages,  in 
hopes  of  softening  the  enemy  by  the  readiness  of  their  obedience,  though 
they  dared  not  flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  with 
favour  on  this  occasion.  These  hostages  were  the  flower,  and  the  only 
hopes,  of  the  noblest  families  of  Carthage.  Never  was  any  spectacle 
more  moving;  nothing  was  now  heard  but  cries,  nothing  seen  but  tears, 
and  all  places  echoed  with  groans  and  lamentations,  But  above  all,  the 
flisconsolatc  mothers,  bathed  in  tears,  tore  their  dishevelled  hair,  beat 
their  breasts,  and,  as  if  grief  and  despair  had  distracted  them,  they  yelled 
in  such  a  manner  as  might  have  moved  the  most  savage  breasts  to  com- 
passion. But  the  scene  was  much  more  mournful,  when  the  fatal  moment 
of  their  separation  was  come  ;  when,  after  having  accompanied  their 
dear  children  to  ihe  ship,  they  bid  them  a  long  last  farewell,  persuaded 
that  they  should  never  see  them  more  ;  bathed  them  with  their  tears  ; 
embraced  them  with  the  utmost  fondness  ;  clasped  them  eagerly  in  their 
arms  ;  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  them,  till  they  were 
forced  away,  which  was  more  grievous  and  afflicting  than  if  their  hearts 
had  been  torn  out  of  their  breasts.  The  hostages  being  arrived  in  Sicily, 
were  carried  from  thence  to  Rome  ;  and  the  consuls  told  the  deputies 
that  when  they  should  arrive  at  Utica,  they  would  acquaint  them  with  the 
orders  of  the  republic. 

In  such  a  situation  of  affairs,*  nothing  can  be  more  grievous  than  a  state 
of  uncertainty,  which,  without  descending  to  particulars,  gives  occasion 
to  the  mind  to  image  to  itself  every  misery.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  the  fleet  was  arrived  at  Utica,  the  deputies  repaired  to  the  Roman 
camp  ;  signifying,  that  they  were  come  in  the  name  of  their  republic,  in 
order  to  receive  their  commands,  which  they  were  ready  to  obey.  The 
consul,  after  praising  their  good  disposition  and  compliance,  commanded 
them  to  deliver  up  to  him,  without  fraud  or  delay,  all  their  arms.  This 
they  consented  to,  but  besought  him  to  reflect  on  the  sad  condition  to 
■which  he  was  reducing  them,  at  a  time  when  Asdrubal,  whose  quarrel 
against  them  was  owing  to  no  other  cause  than  their  perfect  submission 
to  the  orders  of  the  Romans,  was  advanced  almost  to  their  gates,  with  an 
array  of  twenty  thousand  men.  The  answer  returned  them  was,  that  the 
Romans  would  set  that  matter  right. 

This  order  was  immediately  put  in  execution."**  There  arrived  in  the 
camp  a  long  train  of  waggons,  loaded  with  all  the  preparations  of  war, 
taken  out  of  Carthage  :  two  hundred  thousand  complete  sets  of  armour,  a 
numberless  multitude  of  darts  and  javelins,  with  two  thousand  engines 
for  shooting  darts  and  stones.  J    Then  followed  the  deputies  of  Carthage, 

*  Polyb.  p.  975.     Appian.  p.  4-5— 4fi.  t  Appian.  p.  40. 
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accompanied  by  the  most  venerable  senators  and  priests,  who  came  pur- 
posely to  try  to  move  the  Romans  to  compassion  in  this  critical  moment, 
■when  their  sentence  was  going  to  be  pronounced,  and  their  fate  would  be 
irreversible.  Censorinus,  the  consul,  for  it  was  he  who  had  all  along 
spoken,  rose  up  for  a  moment  at  their  coming,  and  expressed  some  kind- 
ness and  affection  for  them  ;  but  suddenly  assuming  a  grave  and  severe 
countenance : — '  I  cannot,'  says  he,  '  but  commend  the  readiness  with 
which  you  execute  the  orders  of  the  senate.  They  have  commanded  me 
to  tell  you,  that  it  is  their  absolute  will  and  pleasure  that  you  depart  out 
of  Carthage,  which  they  have  resolved  to  destroy  ;  and  that  you  remove 
into  any  other  part  of  your  dominions  which  you  shall  think  proper, 
provided  it  be  at  the  distance  of  eighty  stadia*  from  the  sea.' 

The  instant  the  consul  had  pronounced  this  fulminating  decree, t 
nothing  was  heard  among  the  Carthaginians  but  lamentable  shrieks  and 
bowlings.  Being  now  in  a  manner  thunderstruck,  they  neither  knew 
where  they  were,  nor  what  they  did  ;  but  rolled  themselves  in  the  dust, 
tearing  their  clothes,  and  unable  to  vent  their  grief  any  otherwise  than 
by  broken  sighs  and  deep  groans.  Being  afterwards  a  little  recovered, 
they  lifted  up  their  hands  with  the  air  of  suppliants,  one  moment  towards 
the  gods,  and  the  next  towards  the  Romans,  imploring  their  mercy  and 
justice  towards  a  people,  who  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the  extremes  of 
despair.  But  as  both  the  gods  and  men  were  deaf  to  their  fervent  prayers, 
they  soon  changed  them  into  reproaches  and  imprecations  ;  bidding  the 
Romans  call  to  mind,  that  there  were  such  beings  as  avenging  deities, 
whose  severe  eyes  were  for  ever  open  on  guilt  and  treachery.  The  Ro- 
mans themselves  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  so  moving  a  spectacle, 
but  their  resolution  was  fixed.  The  deputies  could  not  even  prevail  so 
far  as  to  get  the  execution  of  this  order  suspended,  till  they  should  have 
an  opportunity  of  presenting  themselves  again  before  the  senate,  to 
attempt,  if  possible,  to  get  it  revoked.  They  were  forced  to  set  out 
immediately,  and  carry  the  answer  to  Carthage. 

The  people  waited  for  their  return  with  such  an  impatience  and  terror, 
as  words  could  never  express. :J:  It  was  scarce  possible  for  them  to  break 
through  the  crowd  that  flocked  round  them  to  hear  the  answer  which  was 
but  too  strongly  painted  in  their  face.  When  they  were  come  into  the 
senate,  and  had  declared  the  barbarous  orders  of  the  Romans,  a  general 
shriek  informed  the  people  of  their  fate  ;  and,  from  that  instant  nothing 
was  seen  and  heard  in  every  part  of  the  city,  but  howling  and  despair, 
madness  and  fury. 

,The  reader  will  here  give  me  leave  to  interrupt  the  course  of  the  his- 
tory for  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the  conduct  of  the  Romans.  It  is  a  great 
pity  that  the  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  an  account  is  given  of  this  depu- 
tation, should  end  exactly  in  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  narrative. 
I  should  set  a  much  higher  value  on  one  short  reflection  of  so  judicious 
an  author,  than  on  the  long  harangues  which  Appian  ascribes  to  the 
deputies  and  the  consul.  I  can  never  believe  that  so  rational,  judicious, 
■  and  just  a  man  as  Polybius  could  have  approved  the  proceedings  of  the 
Romans  on  the  present  occasion.     We  do  not  here   discover,  in  my 

*  Four  leagues,  or  twelve  miles,      t  Appian.  p.  46 — 53.      +  lb.  p.  53, 64. 
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opinion,  any  of  the  characteristics  which  distinguished  them  anciently  ; 
that  ffreatness  of  soul,  that  rectitude,  that  utter  abhorrence  of  all  mean 
artifices,  frauds,  and  impostures,  which,  as  is  somewhere  said,  formed  no 
part  of  the  Roman  disposition  ;  '  Minime  Romanis  artibus.*  Why  did  not 
the  Romans  attack  the  Carthaginians  by  open  force  ?  Why  should  they 
declare  expressly  in  a  treaty  (a  most  solemn  and  sacred  thing)  that  they 
allowed  them  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberties  and  laws  ;  and  under- 
stand, at  the  same  time,  certain  private  conditions,  which  proved  the 
entire  ruin  of  both  ?  Why  should  they  conceal,  under  the  scandalous 
omission  of  the  word  '  city'  in  this  treaty,  the  perfidious  design  of  de- 
stroying Carthage?  as  if,  beneath  the  cover  of  such  an  equivocation, 
they  might  destroy  it  with  justice  ?  In  short,  why  did  the  Romans  not 
make  their  last  declaration  till  after  they  had  extorted  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians, at  different  times,  their  hostages  and  arms  ;  that  is,  till  they  had 
absolutely  rendered  them  incapable  of  disobeying  their  most  arbitrary 
commands?  Is  it  not  manifest  that  Carthage,  notwithstanding  all  its 
defeats  and  losses,  though  it  was  weakened  and  almost  exhausted,  was 
still  a  terror  to  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  persuaded  they  were  not 
able  to  conquer  it  by  force  of  arms?  It  is  very  dangerous  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  so  much  power  as  to  be  able  to  commit  injustice  with  impunity, 
and  with  a  prospect  of  being  a  gainer  by  it.  The  experience  of  all  ages 
shows  that  states  seldom  scruple  to  commit  injustice,  when  they  think  it 
will  conduce  to  their  advantage. 

The  noble  character  wliich  Polybius  gives  of  the  Achaeans*  differs^ 
widely  from  what  was  practised  lure.  '  Tliat  people,'  says  he,  '  far 
from  using  artifice  and  deceit  towards  their  allies,  in  order  to  enlarge 
their  power,  did  not  think  themselves  allowed  to  employ  them  even 
against  their  enemies,  considering  only  those  victories  as  solid  and  glo- 
rious which  were  obtained  sword  in  hand,  by  dint  of  courage  and 
bravery.'  He  owns,  in  the  same  place,  that  there  then  remained  among 
the  Romans  but  very  faint  traces  of  the  ancient  generosity  of  their  an- 
cestors ;  and  he  thinks  it  incumbent  on  him  (as  he  declares)  to  make  this 
remark,  in  opposition  to  a  maxim  which  was  grown  very  common  in  his 
lime  among  persons  in  the  administration  of  the  government,  who  inia- 
gined  that  sincerity  is  inconsistent  with  good  policy  ;  and  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  succeed  in  the  administration  of  state  affairs,  either  in  war  or 
peace,  without  using  fraud  and  deceit  on  some  occasions. 

I  now  return  to  my  subject. t  The  consuls  made  no  great  haste  to 
inarch  against  Carthage,  not  suspecting  they  had  any  thing  to  fear  from 
that  city,  as  it  was  now  disarmed.  The  inhabitants  took  the  opportunity 
of  this  delay  to  put  themselves  in  a  posture  of  defence,  being  all  unani- 
mously resolved  not  to  quit  the  city.  They  appointed  as  general,  without 
the  walls,  Asdrubal,  who  was  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  and  to 
whom  deputies  were  sent  accordingly,  to  entreat  him  to  forget,  for  his 
country's  sake,  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  from  the  dread 
they  were  under  of  the  Romans.  The  command  of  the  troops,  within  the 
walls,  was  given  to  another  Asdrubal,  grandson  of  Masinissa.  They 
then  applied  themselves  to  the  making  arms  with  incredible  expedition. 

*  Polyb.  I.  xiii.  p.  671,  67-2.        +  Appian.  p.oo.     Strabo,  I,  xvii.  p.  833. 
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The  temples,  the  palaces,  the  open  markets  and  squares,  were  all  changed 
into  so  many  arsenals,  where  men  and  women  worked  day  and  night. 
Every  day  were  made  a  hundred  and  forty  shields,  three  liundred  swords, 
five  hundred  pikes  or  javelins,  a  thousand  arrows,  anil  a  g'reat  number  of 
engines  to  discharge  them;  and,  because  they  wanted  materials  to  make 
ropes,  the  women  cut  ofl"  their  hair,  and  abundantly  supplied  their  wants 
on  this  occasion. 

Masinissa  was  very  much  disgusted  at  the  Romans,*  because,  after  he 
had  extremely  weakened  the  Carthaginians,  they  came  and  reaped  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  without  acquainting  him  in  any  manner  with  their 
design,  which  circumstance  caused  some  coldness  between  them. 

During  this  intervalt  the  consuls  were  advancing  towards  the  city  in 
order  to  besiege  it.  As  they  expected  nothing  less  than  a  vigorous 
resistance,  the  incredible  resolution  and  courage  of  the  besieged  filled 
them  with  the  utmost  astonishment.  The  Carthaginians  were  for  ever 
making  the  boldest  sallies,  in  order  to  repulse  the  besiegers,  to  burn 
their  engines,  and  harass  their  foragers.  Censorinus  attacked  the  city  on 
one  side,  and  Manillas  on  the  other.  Scipio,  afterwards  surnamed  Afri- 
canus,  served  them  as  tribune  in  the  army,  and  distinguished  himself 
above  the  rest  of  the  officers,  no  less  by  his  prudence  than  by  his 
bravery.  The  consul,  under  whom  he  fought,  committed  many  over- 
sights, by  having  refused  to  follow  his  advice.  This  young  officer  extri- 
cated the  troops  from  several  dangers,  into  which  the  imprudence  of 
their  leaders  had  plunged  them.  A  renowned  officer,  Phamaeas  by  name, 
who  was  general  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  and  continually  harassed  the 
foragers,  did  not  dare  ever  to  keep  the  field,  M'hen  it  was  Scipio's  turn  to 
support  them  ;  so  capable  was  he  of  keeping  his  troops  in  good  order ,^ 
and  posting  himself  to  advantage.  So  great  and  universal  a  reputation 
excited  some  envy  against  him  at  first ;  but  as  he  behaved,  in  all  respects, 
with  the  utmost  modesty  and  reserve,  that  envy  was  soon  changed  into 
admiration;  so  that  when  the  senate  sent  deputies  to  the  camp,  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  siege,  the  whole  army  gave  him  unanimously  the 
highest  commendation  ;  the  soldiers,  as  well  as  officers,  nay,  the  very 
generals,  with  one  voice  extolled  the  merit  of  young  Scipio  :  so  neces- 
sary is  it  for  a  man  to  deaden,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  the 
splendour  of  his  rising  glory,  by  a  sweet  and  modest  carriage  ;  and  not 
to  excite  jealousy,  by  haughty  and  self-sufficient  behaviour,  as  this  natu- 
rally awakens  pride  in  others,  and  makes  even  virtue  itself  odious. 

[A.  M.  3857.  A.  M.  610.] — About  the  same  timej  Masinissa,  finding 
his  end  approach,  sent  to  desire  a  visit  from  Scipio,  in  order  that  he 
might  invest  him  with  full  powers  to  dispose,  as  he  should  see  proper,  of 
his  kingdom  and  property,  in  behalf  of  his  children.  But,  on  Scipio'* 
arrival,  he  found  that  monarch  dead.  Masinissa  had  commanded  them, 
with  his  dying  breath,  to  follow  implicitly  the  directions  of  Scipio,  whom 
he  appointed  to  be  a  kind  of  father  and  guardian  to  them.  I  shall  give 
no  farther  account  here  of  the  family  and  posterity  of  Masinissa,  because 
that  would  interrupt  too  much  the  history  of  Carthage. 
The  high  esteem  which  Phamaas  had  entertained  for  Scipib§  induced 


*  Appian,  p.  5.3.        t  lb.  p.  55— 63.        J  lb.  p.  63.         §  lb.  p. 
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him  to  forsake  the  Carthaginians  and  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Accord- 
ingly, he  joined  them  with  above  two  thousand  horse,  and  was  after- 
wards of  great  service  at  the  siege. 

Calpurnius  Piso,*  the  consul,  and  L.  Mancinus,  his  lieutenant,  arrived 
in  Africa  in  the  beginning  of  the  spring.  Nothing  remarkable  was 
transacted  during  this  campaign.  The  Romans  were  even  defeated  on 
several  occasions,  and  carried  on  the  siege  of  Carthage  but  slowly. 
The  besieged,  on  the  contrary,  had  recovered  their  spirits.  Their  troops 
were  considerably  increased  ;  they  daily  got  new  allies  ;  and  even  sent 
an  express  as  far  as  Macedonia,  to  the  counterfeit  Philip, t  who  pre- 
tended to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  to  exhort  him  to  carry  it  on  with  vigour,  and  promising  to  fur- 
nish him  with  money  and  ships. 

This  news  occasioned  some  uneasiness  at  Rome. J  The  people  began 
to  doubt  the  success  of  a  war,  which  grew  daily  more  uncertain,  and  was 
more  important  than  had  at  first  been  imagined.  As  much  as  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  dilatoriness  of  the  generals,  and  exclaimed  against 
their  conduct,  so  much  did  they  unanimously  agree  in  applauding  young 
Scipio,  and  extolling  his  rare  and  uncommon  virtues.  He  was  come  to 
Rome  in  order  to  stand  candidate  for  the  edileship.  The  instant  he  ap- 
peared in  the  assembly,  his  name,  his  countenance,  his  reputation,  a 
general  persuasion  that  he  was  designed  by  the  gods  to  end  the  third, 
Punic  war,  as  the  first  Scipio,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  had  termi- 
nated the  second ;  these  several  circumstances  marie  a  very  strong  im- 
pression on  the  people,  and  though  it  was  contrary  to  law,  and  therefore 
opposed  by  the  ancient  men,  instead  of  the  edileship  which  he  sued  for, 
the  people  disregarding  for  once  the  laws,  conferred  the  consulship  upon 
him,  [A.  M.  3858.  A.  Rom.  602.]  and  assigned  him  Africa  for  his  pro- 
vince, without  casting  lots  for  the  provinces,  as  usual,  and  as  Drusus  his 
colleague  demanded. 

As  soon  as  Scipio  had  completed  his  recruits  he  set  out  for  Sicily,  and 
arrived  soon  after  in  Utica.§  He  came  very  seasonably  for  Mancinus, 
Piso's  lieutenant,  who  had  rashly  fixed  himself  in  a  post  where  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  would  have  been  cut  to  pieces  that  very 
morning  had  not  the  new  consul,  who,  on  his  arrival,  heard  of  the  danger 
he  was  in,  re-embarked  his  troops  in  the  night,  and  sailed  with  the 
utmost  speed  to  his  assistance. 

Scipio's  first  care,  after  his  arrival,  was  to  revive  discipline  among 
the  troops,  which  he  found  had  been  entirely  neglected. ||  There  was  not 
the  least  regularity,  subordination,  or  obedience.  Nothing  was  attended 
to  but  rapine,  feasting,  and  diversions.  He  drove  from  the  camp  all 
useless  persons,  settled  the  quality  of  the  provisions  he  would  have 
brought  in  by  the  sutlers,  and  allowed  of  none  but  what  were  plain  and 
fit  for  soldiers,  studiously  banishing  all  dainties  and  luxuries. 

After  he  had  made  these  regulations,  which  cost  him  but  little 
time  and  pains,  because  he  himself  first  sot  the  example,  he  was  per- 
suaded that  those  under  him  were  soldiers,  and  thereupon  he  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  siege  with  vigour.     Having  ordered  his  troops  to  provide 

*Appiaa.  p.66.    tAndriscus.    $  Appian.p.GS.     §  lb.  p.  69.     |llb.p.70. 
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tliemselvfs  with  axes,  levers,  and  scaling-ladders,  he  led  them  in  the 
tfead  of  tlie  night,  and  without  the  least  noise,  to  a  district  of  the  city, 
called  Megara  ;  when,  ordering  them  to  give  a  sudden  and  general  shouf, 
he  attacked  it  with  great  vigour.  The  enemy,  who  did  not  expect  to  be 
attacked  in  the  night,  were  at  first  in  the  utmost  terror;  however,  they 
defended  themselves  so  courageously  that  Scipio  could  not  scale  the 
walls  ;  but  perceiving  a  tower  that  was  forsaken,  and  which  stood  with- 
out the  city,  very  near  the  walls,  he  detached  thither  a  party  of  intrepid 
and  resolute  soldiers,  who,  by  the  help  of  pontons,*  got  from  the  tower 
on  the  walls,  and  from  thence  into  Megara,  the  gates  of  which  they  broke 
down.  Scipio  entered  it  immediately  after,  and  drove  the  enemies  out 
of  that  post  ;  who,  terrified  at  this  unexpected  assault,  and  imagining 
that  the  whole  city  was  taken,  fled  into  the  citadel,  whither  they  were 
followed  even  by  those  forces  that  were  encamped  without  the  city,  who 
abandoned  their  camp  to  the  Romans,  and  thought  it  necessary  for  them 
to  fly  to  a  place  of  security. 

Before  I  proceed  further,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  account  of  the 
situation  and  dimensions  of  Carthage,+  which,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
war  against  the  Romans,  contained  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
It  stood  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and  in  the  form 
of  a  peninsula,  whose  neck,  that  is,  the  isthmus  which  joined  it  to  the 
continent,  was  twenty-five  stadia,  or  a  league  and  a  quarter  in  breadth. 
The  peninsula  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  stadia,  or  eighteen  leagues 
round.  On  the  west  side  there  projected  from  it  a  long  neck  of  land, 
lialf  a  stadium,  or  twelve  fathoms  broad  ;  which,  advancing  into  the  sea, 
divided  it  from  a  morass,  and  was  fenced  on  all  sides  with  rocks  and  a 
single  wall.  On  the  south  side,  towards  the  continent,  where  stood  the 
citadel  called  Byrsa,  the  city  was  surrounded  with  a  triple  wall,  thirty 
cubits  high,  exclusive  of  the  parapets  and  towers,  with  which  it  was 
flanked  all  round  at  equal  distances,  each  interval  being  fourscore 
fathoms.  Every  tower  was  four  stories  high,  and  the  walls  but  two ; 
they  were  arched,  and  in  the  lower  part  were  stalls  to  hold  three  hundred 
elephants  with  their  fodder,  and  over  these  were  stables  for  four  thou- 
sand horses,  and  lofts  for  their  food.  There  likewise  was  room  enough 
to  lodge  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse.  All  these  were 
contained  within  the  waVls  alone.  In  one  place  only  the  waTls  were  weak 
and  low  ;  and  that  was  a  neglected  angle,  which  began  at  the  neck  of 
land  above-mentioned,  and  extended  as  far  as  the  harbours,  which  were 
on  the  west  side.  Of  these  there  were  two,  which  communicated  with 
each  other,  but  had  only  one  entrance,  seventy  feet  broad,  shut  up  with 
chains;  The  first  was  appropriated  for  the  merchants,  and  had  several 
distinct  habitations  for  the  seamen.  The  second,  or  inner  harbour,  was 
for  the  ships  of  war,  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  an  island  called  Cothon, 
lined,  as  the  harbour  was,  with  large  quays,  in  which  were  distinct 
receptacles^  for  sheltering  from  the  weather  two  hundred  and  twenty 
ships  ;  over  these  were  magazines  or  store-houses,  wherein  was  lodged 
whatever  is  necessary  for  arming  and  equipping  fleets.  The  entrance- 
into  each  of  these  receptacles  was  adorned  with  two  marble  pillars,  of 

♦  A  sort  of  moveable  bridge. 
♦  Appian.  p.  56  and  57.     Strabo,  1.  xvii.  p.  8,3?.        ^  Ncavowcous,  Sfrabo^ 
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the  Ionic  order.     So  that  both  the  harbour  and  the  island  represented  on 
each  side  two  magnificent  galleries.     In  this  island  was  the  admiral's 
palace  ;  and  as  it  stood  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  he  could 
from  thence  discover  whatever  was  doing  at  sea,  though  no  one  from 
thence  could  see  what  was  transacting  in  the  inward  part  of  the  harbour. 
The  merchants,  in  like  manner,  had  no  prospect  of  the  men  of  war  ;  the 
two  ports  being  separated  by  a  double  wall,  each  having  its  particular 
gate,  that  led  to  the  city,  without  passing  through  the  other  harbour  ; 
so  that  Carthage  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  ;»  the  harbour,  which 
was   double,   and  called   sometimes   Cothon,   from  the  little  island   of 
that  name  :  the  citadel,  named  Byrsa  ;  the  city  properly  so  called,  where 
the  inhabitants  dwelt,  which  lay  round  the  citadel,  and  was  called  Megara. 
At  daybreakt  Asdrubal,:J:  perceiving  the  ignominious   defeat   of  his 
troops,  in  order  that  he  might  be  revenged  on  the  Romans,  and,  at  the 
same  time  deprive  the  inhabitants  of  all  hopes  of  accommodation  and 
pardon,  brought  all  the  Roman  prisoners  he  had  taken  upon  the  walls  in 
sight  of  the  whole  army.     There  he  put  them  to  the  most  exquisite  tor- 
ture :  putting  out  their  eyes,  cutting  off  their  noses,  ears,  and  fingers  ; 
tearing  their  skin  from  their  body  with  iron  rakes  or  harrows,  and  then 
threw  them  headlong  from  the  top  of  the  battlements.     So  inhuman  a 
treatment  filled  the  Carthaginians  with   horror  ;  however,   he   did  not 
spare  even  them,   but  murdered  many  senators   who  had  ventured  to 
oppose  his  tyranny. 

Scipio,  finding  himself  absolutely  master  of  the  isthmus, §  burnt  the 
camp,  which  the  enemy  had  deserted,  and  built  a  new  one  for  his  troops. 
It  was  of  a  square  form,  surrounded  with  a  large  and  deep  intrenchment, 
and  fenced  with  strong  palisades.  On  the  side  which  faced  the  Cartha- 
ginians, he  built  a  wall  twelve  feet  high,  flanked  at  proper  distances 
with  towers  and  redoubts ;  and  on  the  middle  tower  he  erected  a  very 
high  wooden  fort,  from  whence  could  be  seen  whatever  was  doing  in  the 
city.  This  wall  was  equal  to  the  whole  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  that  is, 
twenty-five  stadia. |1  The  enemy,  who  were  within  bow-shot  of  it,  em- 
ployed their  utmost  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  work  ;  but  as  the  whole 
army  were  employed  upon  it  day  and  night  without  intermission,  it  was 
finished  in  twenty-four  days.  Scipio  reaped  a  double  advantage  from 
this  work  :  first,  his  forces  were  lodged  more  safely  and  commodiously 
than  before :  secondly,  he  cut  off  all  provisions  from  the  besieged,  to 
whom  none  could  now  be  brought  but  by  sea,  which  was  attended  with 
many  difficulties,  both  because  the  sea  is  frequently  very  tempestuous 
in  that  place,  and  because  the  Roman  fleet  kept  a  strict  guard.  This 
proved  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  famine  which  raged  soon  after  in 
the  city.  Besides,  Asdrubal  distributed  the  corn  that  was  brought  only 
among  the  thirty  thousand  men  who  served  under  him,  caring  very  little 
what  became  of  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
To  distress  them  still  more  by  the  want  of  provisions,*!!  Scipio  at- 

*  Boch.  in  Phal.  p.  612.  +  Appian.  p.  72. 

X  It  was  he  who  had  first  commanded  without  the  city,  but  having 
caused  the  other  Asdrubal,  Masinissa's  grandson,  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
got  the  command  of  the  troops  within  the  walls.  §  Appian.  p.  73. 

II  Four  miles  and  three  quarters.  9  Appian.  p.  74- 
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tempted  to  stop  up  the  mouth  of  the  haven  by  a  mole,  beg-inning  at  the 
above-mentioned  neck  of  land,  which  was  near  the  harbour.  The  be- 
sieged, at  first,  looked  upon  this  attempt  as  ridiculous,  and  accordingly 
they  insulted  the  workmen  :  but,  at  last,  seeing  them  make  an  astonishing 
progress  every  day,  they  began  to  be  afraid  ;  and  to  take  such  measures 
as  might,  if  possible,  render  the  attempt  unsuccessful.  Every  one,  to 
the  women  and  children,  fell  to  work,  but  so  privately,  that  all  that  Scipio 
could  learn  from  the  prisoners,  was,  that  they  had  heard  a  great  noise  in 
the  harbour,  but  did  not  know  the  occasion  of  it.  At  last,  all  things 
being  ready,  the  Carthaginians  opened,  on  a  sudden,  a  new  outlet  on  the 
other  side  of  the  haven;  and  appeared  at  sea  with  a  numerous  fleet, 
which  they  had  just  then  built  with  the  old  materials  found  in  their 
magazines.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  had  they  attacked  the  Roman 
fleet  directly,  they  must  infallibly  have  taken  it  ;  because,  as  no  such 
attempt  was  expected,  and  every  man  was  elsewhere  employed,  the  Car- 
thaginians would  have  found  it  without  rowers,  soldiers,  or  officers.  But 
the  ruin  of  Carthage,  says  the  historian,  was  decreed.  Having  therefore 
only  offered  a  kind  of  insult  or  bravado  to  the  Romans,  they  returned 
into  the  harbour. 

Two  days  after,*  they  brought  forward  their  ships,  with  a  resolution 
to  fight  in  good  earnest,  and  found  the  enemy  ready  for  them.  This 
battle  was  to  determine  the  fate  of  both  parties.  The  conflict  was  long 
and  obstinate,  each  exerting  themselves  to  the  utmost  ;  the  one  to  save 
their  country,  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  and  the  other  to  com- 
plete their  victory.  During  the  fight,  the  Carthaginian  briganfines  run- 
ning along  under  the  large  Roman  ships,  broke  to  pieces  sometimes  their 
sterns,  and  at  other  times  their  rudders  and  oars  ;  and,  when  briskly  at- 
tacked, retreated  with  surprising  swiftness,  and  returned  immediately  to 
the  charge.  At  last,  after  the  two  armies  had  fought  with  equal  success 
till  sun-set,  the  Carthaginians  thought  proper  to  retire ;  not  that  they 
believed  themselves  overcome,  but  in  order  to  begin  the  fight  again  on 
the  morrow.  Part  of  their  ships,  not  being  able  to  run  swiftly  enough 
in  the  harbour,  because  the  mouth  of  it  was  too  narrow,  took  shelter 
under  a  very  spacious  terrace,  which  had  been  thrown  up  against  the 
walls  to  unload  goods,  on  the  side  of  which  a  small  rampart  had  been 
raised  during  this  war,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  possessing  themselves 
of  it.  Here  the  fight  was  again  renewed  with  more  vigour  than  ever, 
and  lasted. till  late  at  night.  The  Carthaginians  suffered  very  much,  and 
the  few  ships  which  got  off,  sailed  for  refuge  to  the  city.  Morning  being 
come,  Scipio  attacked  the  terrace,  and  carried  it,  though  with  great 
difficulty  ;  after  which  he  made  a  lodgment  there,  and  fortified  himself 
on  it,  and  built  a  brick  wall  close  to  those  of  the  city,  and  of  the  same 
height.  When  it  was  finished,  he  commanded  four  thousand  men  to  get 
on  the  top  of  it,  and  to  discharge  from  it  a  perpetual  shower  of  darts  and 
arrows  upon  the  enemy,  which  did  great  execution  ;  because,  as  the  two 
walls  were  of  equal  height,  almost  every  dart  took  effect.  Thus  ended 
this  campaign. 

During  the  winter  quarters,t  Scipio  endeavoured  to  overpower  the 

*  Appian.  p.  75.  t  Ibid.  p.  78. 
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enemy's  troops  without  the  city,  who  very  much  harassed  the  conyoys 
that  brought  his  provisions,  and  protected  such  as  were  sent  to  the  be- 
sieged. For  this  purpose  he  attacked  a  neighbouring  fort,  called  Ne- 
pheris,  where  they  used  to  shelter  themselves.  In  the  last  action,  above 
seventy  thousand  of  the  enemy,  as  well  soldiers  as  peasants,  who  had 
been  enlisted,  were  cut  to  pieces ;  and  the  fort  was  carried  with  great 
diflBculty,  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  two-and-twenty  days.  The  seizure 
of  this  fort  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  almost  all  the  strong  holds 
in  Africa  ;  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  taking  of  Carthage  itself, 
into  which,  from  that  time,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  bring  any 
provisions. 

Early  in  the  spring,  [A.  M.  3859.  A.  Rom.  603.]  Scipio  attacked,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  the  harbour  called  Cothon,  and  the  citadel.* 
Having  possessed  himself  of  the  wall  which  surrounded  this  port,  he 
threw  himself  into  the  great  square  of  the  city  that  was  near  it,  from 
whence  was  an  ascent  to  the  citadel,  up  three  streets,  on  each  side  of 
which  were  houses,  from  the  tops  whereof  a  shower  of  darts  was  dis- 
charged upon  the  Romans,  who  were  obliged,  before  tliey  could  advance 
farther,  to  force  the  houses  they  came  first  to,  and  post  themselves  in  them, 
in  order  to  dislodge  from  thence  the  enemy  who  fought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring houses.  The  combat  -which  was  carried  on  from  the  tops,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  houses,  continued  six  days,  during  which  a  dreadful 
slaughter  was  made.  To  clear  the  streets,  and  make  way  for  the  troops, 
the  Romans  dragged  aside,  with  hooks,  the  bodies  of  such  of  the  inha- 
bitants as  had  been  slain,  or  precipitated  headlong  from  the  houses  ; 
and  threw  them  into  pits,  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  still  alive  and 
panting.  In  this  toil,  which  lasted  six  days  and  as  many  nights,  the 
soldiers  were  relieved  from  lime  to  time  by  fresh  ones,  without  which 
they  would  have  been  quite  spent.  Scipio  was  the  only  person  who  did 
not  take  a  wink  of  sleep  all  this  time  ;  giving  orders  in  all  places,  and 
scarce  allowing  himself  leisure  to  take  the  least  refreshment. 

There  was  every  reason  to  believe,  that  the  siege  would  last  much 
longer,  and  occasion  a  great  effusion  of  blood. t  But  on  the  seventh  day, 
there  appeared  a  company  of  men  in  the  posture  and  habit  of  suppliants, 
who  desired  no  other  conditions,  than  that  the  Romans  would  please  to 
spare  the  lives  of  all  those  who  should  be  willing  to  leave  the  citadel : 
which  request  was  granted  them,  only  the  deserters  were  excepted. 
Accordingly,  there  came  out  fifty  thousand  men  and  women,  who  were 
sent  into  the  fields  under  a  strong  guard.  The  deserters,  who  were 
about  nine  hundred,  finding  they  would  not  be  allowed  quarter,  fortified 
themselves  in  the  temple  of  iEscuIapius,  with  Asdrubal,  his  wife,  and 
two  children  ;  where,  though  their  number  was  but  small,  they  might 
have  held  out  a  long  time,  because  the  temple  stood  on  a  very  high  hill, 
upon  rocks,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  sixty  steps.  But  at  last,  ex- 
hausted by  hunger  and  watching,  oppressed  with  fear,  and  seeing  their 
destruction  at  hand,  they  lost  all  patience  ;  and  abandoning  the  lower 
part  of  the  temple,  they  retired  to  the  uppermost  story,  resolved  not  to 
quit  it  but  with  their  lives. 

*  Appian.  p.  79.  t  Ibid.  p.  SI. 
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In  the  mean  lime,  Asdrubal,  being  desirous  of  saving  iiis  own  life, 
came  down  privately  to  Scipio,  carrying  an  olive  branch  in  his  hand, 
and  threw  himself  at  his  feet.  Scipio  showed  him  immediately  to  the 
deserters,  who,  transported  with  rage  and  fury  at  the  sight,  vented 
millions  of  imprecations  against  him,  and  set  fire  to  the  temple.  Whilst 
it  was  kindling,  we  are  told,  that  Asdrubal's  wife,  dressing  herself  as 
splendidly  as  possible,  and  placing  herself  with  her  two  children  in  sight 
of  Scipio,  addressed  him  with  a  loud  voice  :  '  1  call  not  down,'  says  she, 
'  curses  upon  thy  head,  O  Roman  ;  for  thou  only  takest  the  privilege 
allowed  by  the  laws  of  war  :  but  may  the  gods  of  Carthage,  and  thou  in 
concert  with  them,  punish,  according  to  his  deserts,  the  false  wretch 
who  has  betrayed  his  country,  his  gods,  his  wife,  his  children  !'  Then 
directing  herself  to  Asdrubal  : — '  Perfidious  wretch,'  says  she,  '  thou 
basest  of  men  !  this  fire  will  presently  consume  both  me  and  my  children  ; 
but  as  to  thee,  unworthy  general  of  Carthage,  go — adorn  the  gay  triumph 
of  thy  conqueror — suffer,  in  the  sight  of  all  Rome,  the  tortures  thou  so 
justly  deservest  !'  She  had  no  sooner  pronounced  these  words,  than 
seizing  her  children,  she  cut  their  throats,  threw  them  into  the  flames, 
and  afterwards  rushed  into  them  herself;  in  which  she  was  imitated  by 
all  the  deserters. 

With  regard  to  Scipio,  when  lie  saw  this  famous  city,  which  had  been 
so  flourishing  for  seven  hundred  years,  and  might  have  been  compared  to 
the  greatest  empires,  on  account  of  the  extent  of  its  dominions,  both  by 
sea  and  land ;  its  mighty  armies  ;  Its  fleets,  elephants,  and  riches  ;  while 
the  Carthaginians  were  even  superior  to  other  nations  by  their  courage 
and  greatness  of  soul ;  as  notwithstanding  their  being  deprived  of  arms 
and  ships,  they  had  sustained,  for  three  whole  years,  all  the  hardships 
and  calamities  of  a  long  siege  ;  seeing,  I  say,  this  city  entirely  ruined, 
historians  relate,  that  he  could  not  refuse  his  tears  to  the  unhappy  fate 
of  Carthage.*  He  reflected,  that  cities,  nations,  and  empires,  are  liable 
to  revolutions  no  less  than  private  men  ;  that  the  like  sad  fate  had  be- 
fallen Troy,  anciently  so  powerful  ;  and,  in  later  times,  the  Assyrians, 
Medes,  and  Persians,  whose  dominions  were  once  of  so  great  an  extent ; 
and  very  recently,  the  Macedonians,  whose  empire  had  been  so  glorious 
throughout  the  world.  Full  of  these  mournful  ideas,  he  repeated  the 
following  verses  of  Homer : — 

"EffO'trai  "fitiap,  'irav  •ncn  o\ci\»j''IAioj  I'p^, 

Kal  Hpiajxos,  Kai  Kahs  iviMfj-eXiw  npiajuow.— II.  6'.  164,  165. 

'  The  day  shall  come,  that  great  avenging  day. 
Which  Troy's  proud  glories  in  the  dust  shall  lay, 
When  Priam's  pow'rs  and  Priam's  self  shall  fall, 
And  one  prodigious  ruin  swallow  all." — Pope. 

thereby  denouncing  the  future  destiny  of  Rome,  as  he  himself  confessed 
to  Polybius,  who  desired  Scipio  to  explain  himself  on  that  occasion. 

Had  the  truth  enlightened  his  soul,  he  would  have  discovered  what  we 
are  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  that  '  because  of  unrighteous  dealings,  in- 
juries, and  riches  got  by  deceit,  a  kingdom  is  translated  from  one  people 
to  another. 't     Carthage  is  destroyed,  because  its  avarice,  its  pcrfidiou&- 

♦  Appian.  p.  S2.  t  Eccles  x.  8. 
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YlfSS,  and  cruelty,  have  attained  their  utmost  height.  The  like  fate  will 
attend  Rome,  when  its  luxury,  ambition,  pride,  and  unjust  usurpations, 
concealed  beneath  a  specious  and  delusive  show  of  justice  and  virtue, 
shall  have  compelled  the  sovereign  Lord,  the  disposer  of  empires,  to  give 
the  universe  an  important  lesson  in  its  fall. 

[A.M.  3859.  A.  Carth.  701.  A.  Rom.  603.  Ant.  J.  C.  145.]  Carthage 
being  taken  in  this  manner,*  Scipio  gave  the  plunder  of  it  (the  gold 
silver,  statues,  and  other  offerings  which  should  be  found  in  the  temples, 
excepted)  to  his  soldiers  for  some  days.  He  afterwards  bestowed  several 
military  rewards  on  them,  as  well  as  on  the  officers,  two  of  whom  had 
particularly  distinguished  themselves,  viz.  Tib.  Gracchus,  and  Caius 
Fannius,  who  first  scaled  the  walls.  After  this,  adorning  a  small  ship 
(an  excellent  sailer)  with  the  enemy's  spoils,  he  sent  it  to  Rome  with  the 
news  of  the  victory. 

At  the  same  time  he  invited  the  inhabitants  of  Sicily  to  come  and  take 
possession  of  the  pictures  and  statues  which  the  Carthaginians  had  plun- 
dered them  of  in  the  former  wars.t  When  he  restored  to  the  citizens  of 
Agrigentum,  Phalaris's  famous  bull,  he  told  them  that  this  bull,  which 
was,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  a  monument  of  the  cruelty  of  their  ancient 
kings  and  of  the  lenity  of  their  present  sovereigns,  ought  to  make  them 
sensible  which  would  be  most  advantageous  for  them,  to  live  under  the 
yoke  of  Sicilians,  or  the  government  of  the  Romans. 

Having  exposed  to  sale  part  of  the  spoils  of  Carthage,  he  commanded, 
on  the  most  severe  penalties,  his  family  not  to  take  or  «ven  buy  any  of 
them ;  so  careful  was  he  to  remove  from  himself,  and  all  belonging  to 
him,  the  least  suspicion  of  avarice. 

When  the  news  of  the  taking  of  Carthage  was  brought  to  RomeJ  the 
people  abandoned  themselves  to  the  most  immoderate  transports  of  joy, 
as  if  the  public  tranquillity  had  not  been  secured  till  that  instant.  They 
revolved  in  their  minds  all  the  calamities  which  the  Carthaginians  had 
brought  upon  them,  in  Sicily,  in  Spain,  and  even  in  Italy,  for  sixteen 
years  together;  during  which  Hannibal  had  plundered  four  hundred 
towns,  destroyed  in  different  engagements  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
and  reduced  Rome  itself  to  the  utmost  extremity.  Amidst  the  remem- 
brance of  these  past  evils,  the  people  in  Rome  would  ask  cne  another, 
whether  it  were  really  true  that  Carthage  was  in  ashes.  All  ranks  and 
degrees  of  men  emulously  strove  who  should  show  the  greatest  gratitude 
towards  the  gods  :  and  the  citizens  were,  for  many  days,  employed  wholly 
in  solemn  sacrifices,  in  public  prayers,  games  and  spectacles. 

After  these  religious  duties  were  ended§  the  senate  sent  ten  commis- 
sioners into  Africa  to  regulate,  in  conjunction  with  Scipio,  the  fate  and 
condition  of  that  country  for  the  time  to  come.  Their  first  care  was  to 
demolish  whatever  was  still  remaining  of  Carthage. I|  Rome,  though 
mistress  of  almost  the  whole  world,  could  not  believe  herself  safe  as  long 
as  even  the  name  of  Carthage  was  in  being.  So  true  it  is  that  an  inve- 
terate hatred,  fomented  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  lasts  even  beyond  the 

*  Appian.  p.  83.  t  Ibid.  J  Ibid.  ^  Ibid.  p.  84. 

II  We  may  guess  at  the  dimensions  of  this  famous  city,  by  what  Florus 
says,  viz.  that  it  was  seventeen  days  on  fire  before  it  could  be  all  con- 
sumed. 
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time  when  all  cause  of  fear  is  removed,  and  doeg  not  cease  till  the  object 
that  occasions  it  is  no  more.  Orders  were  given  in  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
mans, that  it  should  never  be  inhabited  again;  and  dreadful  imprecations 
were  denounced  against  those,  who,  contrary  to  this  prohibition,  should 
attempt  to  rebuild  any  parts  of  it,  especially  those  called  Byrsa  and 
Megara.  In  the  mean  time,  every  one  who  desired  it,  was  admitted  to 
see  Carthage :  Scipio  being  well  pleased  to  have  people  view  the  sad 
ruins  of  a  city  which  had  dared  to  contend  with  Rome  for  empire.  The 
commissioners  decreed  further,  that  those  cities  which,  during  this  war, 
had  joined  with  the  enemy,  should  all  be  razed,  and  their  territories 
be  given  to  the  Roman  allies  ;  they  particularly  made  a  grant  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Utica,  of  the  whole  country  lying  between  Carthage  and  Hippo. 
All  the  rest  they  made  tributary,  and  reduced  it  into  a  Roman  province, 
whither  a  praetor  was  sent  annually. 

All  matters  being  thus  settled,*  Scipio  returned  to  Rome,  where  he 
made  his  entry  in  triumph.  So  niagni6cent  a  one  had  never  been  seen 
before;  the  whole  exhibiting  nothing  but  statues,  rare  invaluable  pictures, 
and  other  curiosities,  which  the  Carthaginians  had,  for  many  years,  been 
collecting  in  other  countries  ;  not  to  mention  the  money  carried  into  the 
public  treasury,  which  amounted  to  immense  sums. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  precautions  which  were  taken  to  hinder 
Carthage  from  being  ever  rebuilt, f  in  less  than  thirty  years  after,  and 
even  in  Scipio's  lifetime,  one  of  the  Gracchi,  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people,  undertook  to  found  it  anew,  and  conducted  thither  a  colony 
consisting  of  six  thousand  citizens  for  that  purpose.  The  senate,  hear- 
ing that  the  workmen  had  been  terrified  by  many  unlucky  omens,  at  the 
time  they  were  tracing  the  limits,  and  laying  the  foundations  of  the  new 
city,  would  have  suspended  the  attempt ;  but  the  tribune,  not  being  over 
scrupulous  in  religious  matters,  carried  on  the  work,  notwithstanding  all 
these  bad  presages,  and  finished  it  in  a  few  days.  This  was  the  first 
Roman  colony  that  was  ever  sent  out  of  Italj'. 

It  is  probable  that  only  a  kind  of  huts  were  built  there,  since  we  are  told 
that  when  Marius  retired  hither,  in  his  flight  to  Africa,  he  lived  in  a  mean 
and  poor  condition  amid  the  ruins  of  Carthage,  consoling  himself  by  the 
sight  of  so  astonishing  a  spectacle  ;  himself  serving,  in  some  measure, 
as  a  consolation  to  that  ill-fated  city. 

Appian  relates^  that  Julius  Csesar,  after  the  death  of  Pompey,  having 
crossed  into  Africa,  saw,  in  a  dream,  an  army  composed  of  a  prodigious 
number  of  soldiers,  who,  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  called  him  ;  and  that, 
struck  with  the  vision,  he  writ  down  in  his  pocket-book  the  design  which 
he  formed  on  this  occasion,  of  rebuilding  Carlhage  and  Corinth  ;  but  that 
having  been  murdered  soon  after  by  the  conspirators,  Augustus  Csesar, 
his  adopted  son,  who  found  this  memorandum  among  his  papers,  rebuilt 
Carlhage  near  the  spot  where  it  stood  formerly,  in  order  that  the  impre- 
cations which  had  been  vented  at  the  time  of  its  desiruction,  against  those 
who  should  presume  to  rebuild  it,  might  not  fall  upon  him. 

I  knov7  not  what  foundation  Appian  has  for  this  story;  but  we  read 
in  Strabo§  that  Carthage  and  Corinth  were  rebuilt  at  the  same  time  by 

*  Appian.  p.  84.  +  Ibid.  p.  85.  Plut.  in  vit.  Gracch.  p.  839. 

%  Appian.  p.  85.  §  Strab.  1.  xrii.  p.  833. 
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C«esar,  to  •whom  he  gives  the  name  of  God,  by  which  title,  a  little 
before,*  he  had  plainly  intended  Julius  Csesar  ;  and  Plutarch,  in  the  life 
of  that  Emperor, +  ascribes  expressly  to  him  the  establishment  of  these 
two  colonies  ;  and  observes,  that  one  remarkable  circumstance  in  these 
two  cities  is,  that  as  both  had  been  taken  and  destroyed  at  the  same  time, 
they  likewise  were  at  the  same  time  rebuilt  and  re-peopled.  However 
this  be,  Strabo  affirms,  that  in  his  time  Carthage  was  as  populous  as  any 
city  in  Africa  ;  and  it  rose  to  be  the  capital  of  Africa,  under  the  succeed- 
ing emperors.  It  existed  for  about  seven  hundred  years  after,  in  splen- 
dour, but  at  last  was  so  completely  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  that  neither  its  name,  nor  the  least 
footsteps  of  it  are  known  at  this  time  in  the  country. 

A    DIGRESSION    ON    THE    MANNERS    AND    CHARACTER    OF    THE     SECOND 
SCIPIO     AFRICANUS. 

Scipio,  the  destroyer  of  Carthage,  was  son  to  the  famous  Paulus  JEmi- 
lius,  who  conquered  Perseus,   the  last  King  of  Macedon,  and,  conse- 
quently, grandson  to  that  Paulus  ^Emilius  who  lost  his  life  in  the  battle 
of  Cannae.     He  was  adopted   by  the  son  of  the  great  Scipio  Africanus, 
and  called  Scipio  ^milianus  ;  the  names  of  the  two  families  being  so 
united,   pursuant  to  the  law   of  adoptions.     He  supported,  with  equal 
lustre,  the  dignity  of  both  houses,  by  all   the  qualities  that  can  confer 
honour  on  the  sword  and  gown.     The  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  says  an 
historian,  whether  with  regard  to  his  actions,  his  thoughts,  or  words,  was 
deserving  of  the  highest  praise.     He  distinguished  himself  particularly 
(an  eulogium  that,  at  present,  can  seldom  be  applied  to  persons  of  the 
military  profession),  by  his  exquisite  taste  for  polite  literature,  and  all 
the  sciences,  as  well  as  by  the  uncommon  regard  he  showed  to  learned 
men.     It  is  universally  known  that  he  was  reported  to  be  the  author  of 
Terence's  comedies,  the  most  polite  and  elegant  writings  which  the  Ro- 
mans could  boast.    "We  are  told  of  Scipio,  that  no  man  could  blend  more 
happily  repose   and  action,  nor  employ  his  leisure  hours  with  greater 
delicacy  and  taste  :  thus  was  he   divided  between  arms  and  books,  be- 
tween the  military  labours  of  the  camp,  and  the  peaceful  employment  of 
the  cabinet;  in  which  he  either  exercised  his  body  in  toils  of  war,  or  his 
mind  in  the  study  of  the  sciences.     By  this  he  showed  that  nothing  does 
greater  honour  to  a  person  of  distinction,  of  what  quality  or  profession 
soever  he   be,   than  the  adorning   his   mind  with  knowledge.     Cicero, 
speaking  of  Scipio,  says,  that  he  always  had  Xeuophon's  works  in  his 
hands,  which  are  so  famous  for  the  solid   and  excellent  instructions  they 
contain,  both  in  regard  to  war  and  policy. 

He  owed  this  exquisite  taste  for  polite  learning  and  the  sciences,  to  the 
excellent  education  which  Paulus  iEmilius  bestowed  on  his  children.}: 
He  had  put  them  under  the  ablest  masters  in  every  art,  and  did  not  spare 
any  expence  on  that  occasion,  though  his  circumstances  were  very  nar- 
row :  P.  ^milius  himself  was  present  at  all  their  lessons,  as  often  as  the 
affairs  of  the  state  would  permit  ;  becoming,  by  this  means,  their  chief 
preceptor. 

*  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  833.  +  Page  733. 

t  Plut.  in  vit.  ^mil.  Paul.  p.  958. 
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The  intimate  union  between  Polyblus  and  Scipio*  put  the  finishing 
stroke  to  tlie  exalted  qualities  which,  by  the  superiority  of  his  i^enius 
and  disposition,  and  the  excellency  of  his  education,  were  already  the 
subject  of  admiration.  Polybius,  with  a  great  number  of  Achseans,  whose 
fidelity  the  Romans  suspected  during  the  war  with  Perseus,  was  detained 
in  Rome,  where  his  merit  soon  caused  hi«  company  to  be  coveted  by  all 
persons  of  the  highest  quality  in  that  city.  Scipio,  when  scarce  eighteen, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  Polybius,  and  considered  as  the  greatest 
felicity  of  his  life  the  opportunity  he  had  of  being  instructed  by  so  great 
a  master,  whose  society  he  preferred  to  all  the  vain  and  idle  amusements 
which  are  generally  so  alluring  to  young  persons. 

Polybius's  first  care  was  to  inspire  Scipio  with  an  aversion  for  those 
equally  dangerous  and  ignominious  pleasures,  to  which  the  Roman  youth 
were  so  strongly  addicted ;  the  greatest  part  of  them  being  already 
depraved  and  corrupted  by  the  luxury  and  licentiousness  which  riches  and 
new  conquests  had  introduced  in  Rome.  Scipio,  during  the  first  five  years 
that  he  continued  in  so  excellent  a  school,  made  the  greatest  improve- 
ment in  it ;  and,  despising  the  ridicu'",  as  well  as  the  pernicious  exam- 
ples, of  persons  of  the  same  age  with  himself,  he  was  looked  upon,  even 
at  that  time,  as  a  model  of  discretion  and  wisdom. 

From  hence,  the  transition  was  easy  and  natural  to  generosity,  to  a 
noble  disregard  of  riches,  and  to  a  laudable  use  of  them  ;  all  virtues  so 
requisite  in  persons  of  illustrious  birth,  and  which  Scipio  carried  to 
the  most  exalted  pitch,  as  appears  from  some  instances  of  this  kind  related 
by  Polybius,  which  are  highly  worthy  our  admiration. 

jEmelia,+  wife  of  the  first  Scipio  Africanus,  and  mother  of  him  who 
had  adopted  the  Scipio  mentioned  here  by  Polybius,  had  bequeathed,  at 
her  death,  a  great  estate  to  the  latter.  This  lady,  besides  the  diamonds 
and  jewels  which  are  worn  by  women  of  her  high  rank,  possessed  a  great 
number  of  gold  and  silver  vessels  used  in  sacrifices,  together  with  several 
splendid  equipages,  and  a  considerable  number  of  slaves  of  both  sexes, 
the  whole  suited  to  the  opulence  of  the  august  house  into  which  she  had 
married.  At  her  death,  Scipio  made  over  all  those  rich  possessions  to 
Papiria  his  mother,  who,  having  been  divorced  a  considerable  time  before 
by  Paulus  ^milius,  and  not  being  in  circumstances  to  support  the  dig- 
nity of  her  liirth,  lived  in  great  obscurity,  and  never  appeared  in  the 
assemblies  or  public  ceremonies.  But  when  she  again  frequented  them 
with  a  magnificent  train,  this  noble  generosity  of  Scipio  did  him  great 
honour,  especially  in  the  minds  of  the  ladies,  who  expatiated  on  it  in  all 
their  conversations,  and  in  a  city  whose  inhabitants,  says  Polybius,  were 
not  easily  prevailed  upon  to  part  with  their  money. 

Scipio  was  no  less  admired  on  another  occasion.  He  was  bound,  in 
consequence  of  the  estate  that  had  fallen  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 
grandmother,  to  pay  at  three  different  times  to  the  two  daughters  of 
Scipio,  his  grandfather  by  adoption,  half  their  portions,  v.hich  amounted 
to  60,000  French  crowns. J  The  time  for  the  payment  of  the  first  sum 
being  expired,  Scipio  put  the  wliole  money  into  the  hands  of  a  banker. 

*  Excerj)!.  e  Polyb.  p.  147—10;].  +  She  was  sister  of  Paulus 
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Tiberius  Gracchus  and  Scipio  Nasica,  who  had  married  the  two  sisters, 
imagining  that  Scipio  had  made  a  mistake,  went  to  him  and  observed 
that  the  laws  allowed  him  three  years  to  pay  this  sum  in,  and  at  three 
diflFerent  times.  Young  Scipio  answered  that  he  l<new  very  well  what 
the  laws  directed  on  this  occasion  ;  that  they  might  indeed  be  executed  in 
their  greatest  rigour  towards  strangers,  but  that  friends  and  relations 
ought  to  treat  one  another  with  a  more  generous  simplicity ;  and  there- 
fore desired  them  to  receive  the  whole  sum.  They  were  struck  with  such 
admiration  at  the  generosity  of  their  kinsman,  that,  in  their  return  home, 
they  reproached*  themselves  for  their  narrow  way  of  thinking,  at  a  time 
when  they  made  the  greatest  figure,  and  had  the  highest  regard  paid  to 
them  of  any  family  in  Rome.  This  generous  action,  says  Polybius,  was 
the  more  admired,  because  no  person  in  Rome,  so  far  from  consenting  to 
pay  50,000  crowns  before  they  were  due,  would  pay  even  a  thousand 
before  the  time  for  payment  was  elapsed. 

It  was  from  the  same  noble  spirit  that,  two  years  after,  Paulus  ^Emi- 
lius  his  father  being  dead,  he  made  over  to  his  brother  Fabius,  who  was 
not  so  wealthy  as  himself,  the  part  of  their  father's  estate  which  was  his 
(Scipio's)  due  (amounting  to  above  threescore  thousand  crownst),  in 
order  that  there  might  not  be  so  great  a  disparity  between  his  fortune 
and  that  of  his  brother. 

This  Fabius  being  desirous  to  exhibit  a  show  of  gladiators  after  his 
father's  decease,  in  honour  of  his  memory  (as  was  the  custom  in  that 
age),  and  not  being  able  to  defray  the  expenses  on  this  occasion,  which 
amounted  to  a  very  heavy  sum,  Scipio  made  him  a  present  of  fifteen  thou- 
sand crowns, $  in  order  to  defray  at  least  half  the  charges  of  it. 

The  splendid  presents  which  Scipio  had  made  his  mother  Papiria,  re- 
verted to  him,  by  law  as  well  as  equity,  after  her  demise  ;  and  his  sisters, 
according  to  the  custom  of  those  times,  had  not  the  least  claim  to  them. 
Nevertheless,  Scipio  thought  it  would  have  been  dishonourable  in  him 
had  he  taken  them  back  again.  He  therefore  made  over  to  his  sisters 
whatever  he  had  presented  to  their  mother,  which  amounted  to  a  very 
considerable  sum ;  and  by  this  fresh  proof  of  his  glorious  disregard  of 
wealth,  and  the  tender  friendship  he  had  for  his  family,  acquired  the 
applause  of  the  whole  city. 

These  different  benefactions,  which  amounted  altogether  to  a  prodi- 
gious sum,  seem  to  have  received  a  brighter  lustre  from  the  age  in  which 
he  bestowed  them,  he  being  still  very  young ;  and  yet  more  from  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  when  they  were  presented,  as  well  as  the  kind 
and  obliging  carriage  he  assumed  on  those  occasions. 

The  incidents  I  have  here  related  are  so  repugnant  to  the  maxims  of 
this  age,  that  there  might  be  reason  to  fear  the  reader  would  consider 
them  merely  as  the  rhetorical  flourishes  of  an  historian  who  was  preju- 
diced in  favour  of  his  hero  ;  if  it  was  not  well  known  that  the  predominant 
characteristic  of  Polybius,  by  whom  they  are  related,  is  a  sincere  love 
for  truth,  and  an  utt«r  aversion  to  adulation  of  every  kind.  In  the  very 
passage  whence  this  relation  is  extracted,  he  has  thought  it  necessary  for 
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him  to  be  a  little  guarded,  where  he  expatiates  on  the  virtuous  actions 
and  rare  qualities  of  Scipio  ;  and  he  observes  that  as  his  writings  were 
to  be  perused  by  the  Romans,  who  were  perfectly  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  particulars  of  this  great  man's  life,  he  could  not  fail  of  being  con- 
victed by  them,  should  he  venture  to  advance  any  falsehood  ;  an  affront, 
to  which  it  is  not  probable  that  an  author  who  has  ever  so  little  regard 
for  his  reputation,  would  expose  himself,  especially  if  no  advantage  was 
to  accrue  to  him  from  it. 

We  have  already  observed  that  Scipio  had  never  given  into  the 
fashionable  debaucheries  and  excesses  to  which  the  young  people  at 
Rome  so  generally  abandoned  themselves.  But  he  was  sufficiently  com- 
pensated for  this  self-denial  of  all  destructive  pleasures,  by  the  vigorous 
health  he  enjoyed  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  which  enabled  him  to  taste  plea- 
sure of  a  much  purer  and  more  exalted  kind,  and  to  perform  the  great 
actions  that  reflected  so  much  glory  upon  him. 

Hunting,  which  was  his  darling  exercise,  contributed  also  very  much 
to  invigorate  his  constitution,  and  enabled  him  also  to  endure  the  hardest 
toils.  Macedonia,  whither  he  followed  his  father,  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  indulging  to  the  utmost  of  his  desire  his  passion  in  this  reSpect ; 
for  the  chase,  which  was  the  usual  diversion  of  the  Macedonian 
monarchs,  having  been  laid  aside  for  some  years  on  account  of  the  wars^ 
Scipio  found  there  an  incredible  quantity  of  game  of  every  kind.  Paulus 
^milius,  studious  of  procuring  his  son  virtuous  pleasures  of  every  kind, 
in  order  to  divert  his  mind  from  those  which  reason  prohibits,  gave  him 
full  liberty  to  indulge  himself  in  his  favourite  sport,  during  all  the  time 
that  the  Roman  forces  continued  in  that  country,  after  the  victory  he  had 
gained  over  Perseus.  The  illustrious  youth  employed  his  leisure  hours 
in  an  exercise  which  suited  so  well  his  age  and  inclination  ;  and  was  as 
successful  in  this  innocent  war  against  the  beasts  of  Macedonia,  as  his 
father  had  been  in  that  which  he  had  carried  on  against  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country. 

It  was  at  Scipio's  return  from  Macedon  that  he  met  with  Polybius  in 
Rome,  and  contracted  the  strict  friendship  with  him,  which  was  after- 
wards so  beneficial  to  our  young  Roman,  and  did  him  almost  as  much 
honour  in  after-ages  as  all  his  conquests.  We  find,  from  history,  that 
Polybius  lived  with  the  two  brothers.  One  day,  when  himself  and  Scipio 
were  alone,  the  latter  unbosomed  himself  freely  to  him,  and  complained,. 
but  in  the  mildest  and  most  gentle  terms,  that  he,  in  their  conversations 
at  table,  always  directed  himself  to  his  brother  Fabius,  and  never  to  him. 
'  I  am,  sensible,'  says  he,  'that  this  indifference  arises  from  your  sup- 
posing, with  all  our  citizens,  that  I  am  a  heedless  young  man,  and  wholly 
averse  to  the  taste  which  now  prevails  in  Rome,  because  I  do  not  devote 
myself  to  the  studies  of  the  bar,  nor  cultivate  the  graces  of  elocution. 
But  how  should  I  do  this?  I  am  told  perpetually  that  the  Romans  expect 
a  general,  and  not  an  orator,  from  the  house  of  the  Scipios.  I  will  con- 
fess to  you  (pardon  the  sincerity  with  which  I  reveal  my  thoughts),  that 
your  coldness  and  indifference  grieve  me  exceedingly.'  Polybius,  sur- 
prised at  this  unexpected  address,  made  Scipio  the  kindest  answer,  and 
assured  the  illustrious  youth,  that  though  he  generally  directed  himself 
to  his  brother,  yet  this  was  not  out  of  disrespect  to  him,  but  only  because 
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Fabius  was  the  eldest ;  not  to  mention  (continued  Pdlybius)  that,  know- 
ing you  possessed  but  one  soul,  I  conceived  tiiat  I  addressed  both  when  I 
spoke  to  either  of  you.  He  then  assured  Scipio  that  he  was  entirely  at 
his  command ;  that  with  regard  to  the  sciences,  for  which  he  discovered 
the  happiest  genius,  he  would  have  opportunities  sufficient  to  improve 
himself  in  them,  from  the  great  number  of  learned  Grecians  who  resorted 
daily  to  Rome  ;  but  that,  as  to  the  art  of  war,  which  was  properly  his 
profession,  and  his  favourite  study,  he  (Polybius)  might  be  of  some  little 
service  to  him.  He  had  no  sooner  spoke  these  words,  than  Scipio,  grasp- 
ing his  hand  in  a  kind  of  rapture — '  Oh  !  when,'  says  he,  '  shall  I  see 
the  happy  day,  when,  disengaged  from  all  other  avocations,  and  living 
with  me,  you  will  be  so  much  my  friend  as  to  direct  your  endeavours  to 
improve  my  understanding  and  regulate  ray  affections?  It  is  then  I  shall 
think  myself  worthy  of  my  illustrious  ancestors.'  From  that  time  Poly- 
bius, overjoyed  to  see  so  young  a  man  breathe  such  noble  sentiments, 
devoted  himself  particularly  to  our  Scipio,  who  ever  after  paid  him  as 
much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  hi3  father. 

However,  Scipio  did  not  esteem  Polybius  only  as  an  excellent  histo- 
rian, but  valued  him  much  more,  and  reaped  much  greater  advantages 
from  him  as  an  able  warrior  and  a  profound  politician.  Accordingly,  he 
consulted  him  on  every  occasion,  and  always  took  his  advice,  even  when 
he  was  at  the  head  of  his  army,  concerting  in  private  with  Polybius  all 
the  operations  of  the  campaign,  all  the  movements  of  the  forces,  all  enter- 
prises against  the  enemy,  and  the  several  measures  proper  for  rendering 
them  successful. 

In  a  word,  it  was  the  common  report  that  our  illustrious  Roman  did  not 
perform  any  great  or  good  action  without  being  under  some  obligation  to 
Polybius  ;•  nor  even  Commit  an  error,  except  when  he  acted  without 
consulting  him. 

I  request  the  reader  to  excuse  this  long  digression,  which  may  be 
thought  foreign  to  my  subject,  as  I  am  not  writing  the  Roman  history. 
However,  it  appeared  to  me  So  well  adapted  to  the  general  design  I  pro- 
pose to  myself  in  this  work,  vix.  the  cultivating  and  improving  the  minds 
of  youth,  that  I  could  not  forbear  introducing  it  here,  though  I  was  sen- 
sible this  is  not  directly  its  proper  place.  And,  indeed,  these  examples 
show  how  important  it  is  that  young  people  should  receive  a  liberal  and 
virtuous  education  ;  and  the  great  benefit  they  reap,  by  frequenting  and 
corresponding  early  with  persons  of  merit  ;  for  these  were  the  founda- 
tions whereon  were  built  the  fame  and  glory  which  have  rendered  Scipio 
immortal.  But,  above  all,  how  noble  a  model  for  our  age  (in  which  the 
most  considerable  and  even  trifling  concerns  often  create  feuds  and  ani- 
mosities between  brothers  and  sisters,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  families), 
is  the  generous  disinterestedness  of  Scipio ;  who,  whenever  he  had  aa 
opportunity  of  serving  his  relations,  thought  lightly  of  bestowing  the 
largest  sums  upon  them  !  This  excellent  passage  of  Polybius  had 
escaped  me,  by  its  not  being  inserted  in  the  folio  edition  of  his  works. 
It  belongs,  indeed,  naturally  to  that  book,  where,  treating  of  the  taste 
for  solid  glory,   I  mentioned  the  contempt  in  which  the  ancients  held 
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riches,  and  the  excellent  use  they  made  of  them.  I,  therefore,  thought 
myself  indispensably  obliged  to  restore,  on  this  occasion,  to  young  stu- 
dents, what  I  could  not  but  blame  myself  for  omitting  elsewhere. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    FAMILY  AND    POSTERITY    OF    MASINISSA. 

I  promised,  after  finishing  what  related  to  the  republic  of  Carthage, 
to  return  to  the  family  and  posterity  of  Masinissa.  This  piece  of  history 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  that  of  Africa,  and  therefore  is  not  quite 
foreign  to  my  subject. 

[A.M.  3875.  A.  Rom.  601.] — From  the  time  tliat  Masinissa  had  de- 
clared for  the  Romans  under  the  first  Scipio,*  he  had  always  adhered  to 
that  honourable  alliance,  with  an  almost  unparalleled  zeal  and  fidelity. 
Finding  his  end  approaching,  he  wrote  to  the  proconsul  of  Africa,  under 
whose  standards  the  younger  Scipio  then  fought,  to  desire  that  Roman 
might  be  sent  to  him ;  adding,  that  he  should  die  with  satisfaction  if  he 
could  but  expire  in  his  arms,  after  having  made  him  executor  to  his  will ; 
but  believing  that  he  should  be  dead  before  it  could  be  possible  for  him 
to  receive  this  consolation,  he  sent  for  his  wife  and  children,  and  spoke 
to  them  as  follows : — '  I  know  no  other  nation  but  the  Romans,  and, 
among  this  nation,  no  other  family  but  that  of  the  Scipios.  I  now,  in 
my  expiring  moments,  empower  Scipio  jEmilianus  to  dispose,  in  an  abso- 
lute manner,  of  all  my  possessions,  and  to  divide  my  kingdom  among 
my  children.  I  require,  that  whatever  Scipio  may  decree,  shall  be  exe- 
cuted as  punctually  as  if  I  myself  had  appointed  it  by  my  will.'  After 
saying  these  words  he  breathed  his  last,  being  upwards  of  ninety  years 
of  age. 

This  prince,t  during  his  youth,  had  met  with  strange  reverses  of  fortune, 
having  been  dispossessed  of  his  kingdom,  obliged  to  fly  from  province 
to  province,  and  a  thousand  times  in  danger  of  his  life.  Being  supported, 
says  the  historian,  by  the  divine  protection,  he  was  afterwards  favoured, 
till  his  death,  with  a  perpetual  series  of  prosperity,  unruffled  by  any 
sinister  accident ;  for  he  not  only  recovered  his  own  kingdom,  but  added 
to  it  that  of  Syphax,  his  enemy  ;  and  extending  his  dominions  from  Mau- 
ritania, as  far  as  Cyrene,  he  became  the  most  powerful  prince  of  all 
Africa.  He  was  blessed,  till  he  left  the  world,  with  the  greatest  health 
and  vigour,  which,  doubtless,  was  owing  to  his  extreme  temperance,  and 
the  care  he  had  taken  to  inure  himself  to  fatigue.  Though  ninety  years 
of  age,  he  performed  all  the  exercises  used  by  young  men,  and  always 
rode  without  a  saddle  ;  and  Polybius  observes  (a  circumstance  preserved 
by  Plutarch, )t  that  the  day  after  a  great  victory  over  the  Carthaginians, 
Masinissa  was  seen  sitting  at  the  door  of  his  tent  eating  a  piece  of  brown 
bread. 

He  left  fifty-four  sons,§  of  whom  three  only  were  legitimate,  viz. 
Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Mastanabal.  Scipio  divided  the  kingdom  between 
these  three,  and  gave  considerable  possessions  to  the  rest ;  but  the  two 
last  dying  soon  after,  Micipsa  became  sole  possessor  of  these  extensive 
dominions.  He  had  two  sons,  Adherbal  and  Hiempsal,  and  with  them  he 
educated  in  his  palace  Jugurtha  his  nephew,  Mastanabal's  son,  and  took 
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lUi  much  care  of  him  as  he  did  of  his  own  children.  This  last  mentioned 
prince  possessed  several  eminent  qualities,  which  gained  him  universal 
esteem.*  Jugurtha,  who  was  finely  shaped  and  very  handsome,  of  the 
most  delicate  wit  and  the  most  solid  judgment,  did  not  devote  himself,  as 
young  men  commonly  do,  to  a  life  of  luxury  and  pleasure.  He  used  to  exer- 
cise himself  with  persons  of  his  own  age,  in  running,  riding,  and  throwing 
the  javelin  ;  and  though  he  surpassed  all  his  companions,  there  was  not 
one  of  them  but  loved  him.  The  chase  was  his  only  delight;  but  it  was 
that  of  lions  and  other  savage  beasts.  To  finish  his  character,  he  ex- 
celled in  all  things,  and  spoke  very  little  of  himself :  '  Pluriraum  facere, 
et  minimum  ipse  de  se  loqui.' 

Merit  so  conspicuous,  and  so  generally  acknowledged,  began  to  excite 
some  anxiety  in  Micipsa.  He  saw  himself  iu  the  decline  of  life,  and  his 
children  very  young.  He  knew  the  prodigious  lengths  which  ambition 
is  capable  of  going  when  a  crown  is  in  view ;  and  that  a  man,  with 
talen's  much  inferior  to  those  of  Jugurtha,  might  be  dazzled  by  so  glit- 
tering a  temptation,  especially  when  united  with  such  favourable  circum- 
stances; In  order,  therefore,  to  remove  a  competitor  so  dangerous  with 
regard  to  his  children,  he  gave  Jugurtha  the  command  of  the  forces 
which  he  sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Romans,  who,  at  that  time,  were 
besieging  Numantia,  under  the  conduct  of  Scipio.  Knowing  Jugurtha 
was  actuated  by  the  most  heroic  bravery,  he  flattered  himself  that  he 
probably  would  rush  upon  danger,  and  lose  his  life.  However,  he  was 
mistaken.  This  young  prince  joined  to  an  undaunted  courage  the  utmost 
presence  of  mind ;  and,  a  circumstance  very  rarely  found  in  persons  of 
his  age,  he  preserved  a  just  medium  between  a  timorous  foresight  and  an 
impetuous  rashness.  In  this  campaign  he  won  the  esteem  and  friendship 
of  the  whole  army.  Scipio  sent  him  back  to  his  uncle  with  letters  of 
recommendation,  and  the  most  advantageous  testimonials  of  his  conduct, 
after  having  given  him  very  prudent  advice  with  regard  to  the  course 
which  he  ought  to  pursue  ;  for,  knowing  mankind  so  well,  he,  in  all  pro- 
bability, had  discovered  certain  sparks  of  ambition  in  that  prince,  which 
he  feared  would  one  day  break  out  into  a  flame. 

Micipsa,  pleased  with  the  high  character  that  was  sent  him  of  his 
nephew,  changed  his  behaviour  towards  him,  and  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  win  his  affection  by  kindness.  Accordingly,  he  adopted  him  ;  and,  by 
his  will,  made  him  joint  heir  with  his  two  sons.  When  he  found  his  end 
approaching,  he  sent  for  all  three,  and  bid  them  draw  near  his  bed, 
where,  in  presence  of  the  whole  court,  he  put  Jugurtha  in  mind  of  all 
his  kindness  to  him  ;  conjuring  him,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  defend 
and  protect,  on  all  occasions,  his  children  ;  who,  being  before  related  to 
him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  were  now  become  his  brethren,  by  his 
(Micipsa's)  bounty.  He  told  him  that  neither  arms  nor  treasure  con- 
stitute the  strength  of  a  kingdom,  but  friends,  who  are  not  won  by 
arms  nor  gold,  but  by  real  services  and  inviolable  fidelity.  Now 
where  (says  he)  can  we  find  better  friends  than  our  brothers  ?  And  how 
can  that  man,  who  becomes  an  enemy  to  his  relations,  repose  any  confi- 
dence in,  or  depend  on,  strangers?     He  exhorted  his  sons  to  pay  the 

*  All  this  history  of  Jugurtha  is  extracted  from  Sallust. 
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highest  reverence  to  Jugurtha ;  and  to  disputu  uo  otherwise  with  him, 
than  by  their  endeavour  to  equal,  and,  if  possible,  to  surpass  his  exalted 
merit.  He  concluded  with  entreating  thein  to  observe  for  ever  an  invio- 
lable attachment  towarcfs  the  Romans  ;  and  to  consider  them  as  their 
benefactor,  their  patron,  and  master.  A  few  days  after  this,  Micipsa 
expired. 

[A.M.  8887.  A.Rom.  G31.] — #«gurtha  »oon  threw  off  the  mask,  and 
began  by  ridding  himself  of  Hiempsal,  who  had  expressed  himself  to 
him  with  great  freedom,  and  therefore  he  caused  him  to  be  murdered. 
This  bloody  action  proved  but  too  evidently  to  Adherbal  what  he  himself 
might  naturally  fear.  [A.  M.  3SS8.  A.  Rom.  632.]  Numidia  is  now 
divided,  and  sides  severally  with  the  two  brothers.  Mighty  armies  are 
raised  by  each  party.  Adherbal,  after  losing  the  greatest  part  of  his 
fortresses,  is  vanquished  in  battle,  and  forced  to  make  Rome  his  asylum. 
However,  this  gave  Jugurtha  no  very  great  uneasiness,  as  he  knew  that 
money  was  all-powerful  in  that  city.  He  therefore  sent  deputies  thither, 
with  orders  for  them  to  bribe  the  chief  senators.  In  the  first  audience 
to  which  they  were  introduced,  Adherbal  represented  the  unhappy  condi- 
tion to  which  he  was  reduced,  the  injustice  and  barbarity  of  Jugurtha, 
the  murder  of  his  brother,  the  loss  of  almost  all  his  fortresses  ;  but  the 
circumstance  on  which  he  laid  the  greatest  stress  was,  the  commands  of 
his  dying  father,  viz.  to  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the  Romans  ;  declar- 
ing, that  the  friendship  of  this  people  would  bo  a  stronger  support  both 
to  himself  and  his  kingdom,  than  all  the  troops  and  treasures  in  the  uni- 
verse. His  speech  was  of  a  great  length,  and  extremely  pathetic.  Ju- 
gnrtha's  deputies  made  only  the  following  answer :  that  Hiempsal  had 
been  killed  by  the  Numidians,  because  of  his  great  cruelty  ;  that  Adher- 
bal was  the  aggressor,  and  yet,  after  having  been  vanquished,  was  come 
to  make  complaints,  because  he  had  not  committed  all  the  excesses  he 
desired;  that  their  sovereign  entreated  the  senate  to  form  a  judgment  of 
his  behaviour  and  conduct  in  Africa,  from  that  he  had  shown  at  Nu- 
mantia  ;  and  to  lay  a  greater  stress  on  his  actions,  than  on  the  accusa- 
tions of  his  enemies.  But  these  ambassadors  had  secretly  employed  an 
eloquence  much  more  prevalent  than  that  of  words,  which  had  not  proved 
ineffectual.  The  whole  assembly  was  for  Jugurtha,  a  few  senators 
excepted,  who  were  not  so  void  of  honour  as  to  be  corrupted  by  money. 
The  senate  came  to  this  resolution,  that  commissioners  should  be  sent 
from  Rome  to  divide  the  provinces  equally  upon  the  spot  between  the 
two  brothers.  The  reader  will  naturally  suppose  that  Jugurtha  was  not 
sparing  of  his  treasure  on  this  occasion :  the  division  was  made  to  his 
advantage,  and  yet  a  specious  appearance  of  equity  was  preserved. 

This  first  success  of  Jugurtha  augmented  his  courage  and  increased 
his  boldness.  Accordingly,  he  attacked  his  brother  by  open  force  ;  and 
whilst  the  latter  loses  his  time  in  sending  depntations  to  the  Romans,  he 
storms  several  fortresses,  carries  on  his  conquests  ;  and,  after  defeating 
Adherbal,  besieges  him  in  Cirtha,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  During 
this  interval  ambassadors  arrived  from  Rome  with  orders,  in  the  name  of 
the  senate  and  people,  to  the  two  kings,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
cease  all  hostilities.  Jugurtha,  after  protesting  that  he  would  obey,  with 
the  most  profound  reverence  and  submission,  thecommandsof  the  Roman 
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people,  added,  that  he  did  not  believe  it  was  their  intention  to  hinder  him 
from  defending  his  own  life,  against  the  treacherous  snares  which  his 
brother  had  laid  for  it.  He  concluded  with  saying,  that  he  would  send 
ambassadors  forthwith  to  Rome  to  inform  the  senate  of  his  conduct.  By 
this  vague  answer  he  eluded  their  orders,  and  would  not  even  permit  the 
deputies  to  wait  upon  Adherbal. 

Though  the  latter  was  so  closely  blocked  up  in  his  capital,  he  yet 
found  means  to  send  to  Rome,*  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Romans 
against  his  brother,  who  had  besieged  him  five  months,  and  intended  to 
take  away  his  life.  Some  senators  were  of  opinion,  that  war  ought  to 
be  proclaimed  immediately  against  Jugurtha ;  but  still  his  influence  pre- 
vailed, and  the  Romans  only  ordered  an  embassy  to  be  sent,  composed  of 
senators  of  the  highest  distinction,  among  whom  was  Emilias  Scaurus,  a 
factious  man,  who  had  a  great  ascendant  over  the  nobility,  and  concealed 
the  blackest  vices  under  the  specious  appearance  of  virtue.  Jugurtha 
was  terrified  at  first :  but  he  again  found  an  opportunity  to  elude  their 
demands,  and  accordingly  sent  them  back  without  coming  to  any  conclu- 
sion. Upon  this,  Adherbal.  who  had  lost  all  hopes,  surrendered  upon 
condition  of  having  his  life  spared  ;  nevertheless  he  was  immediately 
murdered  with  a  great  number  of  Numidians. 

But  though  the  greatest  part  of  the  people  at  Rome  were  struck  with 
horror  at  this  news,  Jugurtha's  money  again  obtained  him  defenders  in 
the  senate.  However,  C  Memmius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  an  active 
man,  and  one  who  hated  the  nobility,  prevailed  with  the  people,  not  to 
suffer  so  horrid  a  crime  to  go  unpunished ;  and,  accordingly,  war  being 
proclaimed  against  Jugurtha,  Calpurnius  Bestia  the  consul  was  appointed 
to  carry  it  on.  [A.  M.  3894..  A.  Rom.  683.  Ant.  J.  C.  110.]  He  was  en- 
dued with  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were  all  depraved  and  rendered 
useless  by  his  avarice.  Scaurus  set  out  with  him.  They  at  first  took 
several  towns  ;  but  Jugurtha's  bribes  checked  the  progress  of  these 
conquests;  and  Scaurus  himself,  who  till  now  had  expressed  the  strongest 
animosity  against  this  prince,  could  not  resist  so  powerful  an  attack. 
A  treaty  was  therefore  concluded ;  Jugurtha  feigned  to  submit  to  the 
Romans,  and  thirty  elephants,  some  horses,  with  a  very  inconsiderable 
sum  of  money,  were  delivered  to  the  qusestor. 

But  now  the  indignation  of  the  people  in  general  at  Rome  displayed 
itself  in  the  strongest  manner.  Memmius  the  tribune  inflamed  them  by 
his  speeches.  He  caused  Cassius,  who  was  prsetor,  to  be  appointed  to 
attend  Jugurtha  ;  and  to  engage  him  to  come  to  Rome,  under  the  gua- 
rantee of  the  Romans,  in  order  that  an  enquiry  might  be  made  in  his 
presence,  who  those  persons  were  that  had  taken  bribes.  Accordingly 
Jugurtha  was  forced  to  come  to  Rome.  The  sight  of  him  raised  the 
anger  of  the  people  still  higher;  but  a  tribune  having  been  bribed,  he 
prolonged  the  session,  and  at  last  dissolved  it.  A  Numidian  prince, 
grandson  of  Masinissa,  called  Massiva,  being  at  that  time  in  the  city, 
was  advised  to  solicit  for  Jugurtha's  kingdom ;    which,  coming  to  the 

*  He  chose  two  of  the  nimblest  of  those  who  had  followed  him  into 
Cirtha  ;  and  these,  induced  by  the  great  rewards  he  promised  them,  and 
pitying  his  unhappy  circumstances,  undertook  to  pass  through  the  enemy's 
camp,  in  the  night,  to  the  neighbouring  shore,  and  from  thence  to  Rome. 
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ears  of  the  latter,  he  caused  him  to  be  assassinated  in  the  mldsf  of  Home. 
The  murderer  was  seized,  and  delivered  up  to  the  civil  magistrate,  and 
Jugurtha  was  commanded  to  depart  Italy.  Upon  leaving  the  city,  he 
cast  back  his  eyes  several  times  towards  it,  and  said,  '  Rome  would  sell 
itself,  could  it  meet  with  a  purchaser  ;  and  were  one  to  be  found,  it  were 
inevitably  ruined.' 

And  now  the  war  broke  out  anew.  At  first  the  indolence,  or  perhaps 
connivance,  of  Albinus  the  consul,  made  it  go  on  very  slowly  ;  but  after- 
wards, when  he  returned  to  Rome  to  hold  the  public  assemblies,*  the 
Roman  array,  by  the  unskilfulness  of  his  brother  Anlus,  having  marched 
into  a  defile  from  whence  there  was  no  getting  out,  surrendered  ignomi- 
niously  to  the  enemy,  who  forced  the  Romans  to  submit  to  the  ceremony 
of  passing  under  the  yoke,  and  made  them  engage  to  leave  Namidia  io 
ten  days. 

The  reader  will  naturally  imagine  in  what  light  so  shameful  a  peace, 
concluded  without  the  authority  of  the  people,  was  considered  at  Rome. 
They  could  not  flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  being  successful  in 
this  war,  till  the  conduct  of  it  was  given  to  L.  Metellus  the  consul.  To 
all  the  rest  of  the  virtues  wliich  constitute  the  great  captain,  he  added  a 
perfect  disregard  of  wealth  ;  a  quality  most  essentially  requisite  against 
such  an  enemy  as  Jugurtha,  who  hitherto  had  always  been  victorious, 
rather  by  money  than  his  sword.  But  the  African  monarch  found  Me- 
tellus as  invincible  in  this,  as  in  all  other  respects.  He  therefore  was 
forced  to  venture  his  life,  and  exert  his  utmost  bravery,  through  the  de- 
fect of  an  expedient  which  now  began  to  fail  him.  Accordingly,  he 
signalised  himself  in  a  surprising  manner  ;  and  showed  in  this  campaign, 
all  that  could  be  expected  from  the  courage,  abilities,  and  attention  of 
an  illustrious  general,  to  whom  despair  adds  new  vigour,  and  suggests 
new  lights  :  he  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  because  opposed  by  a  consul, 
who  did  not  suflfer  the  most  inconsiderable  error  to  escape  him,  nor  ever 
let  slip  an  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  the  enemy. 

Jugurtha's  greatest  concern  was,  how  to  secure  himself  from  traitors. 
From  the  time  he  had  been  told  that  Boroilcar,  in  whom  he  reposed  the 
utmost  confidence,  had  a  design  upon  his  life,  lie  enjoyed  no  peace.  He 
did  not  believe  himself  safe  any  where  ;  but  all  things,  by  day  as  well 
as  by  night,  the  citizens  as  well  as  the  foreigner,  were  suspected  by  him  ; 
and  the  blackest  terrors  sat  for  ever  brooding  over  his  mind.  He  never 
got  a  wink  of  sleep,  except  by  stealth  ;  and  often  changed  Ids  bed  in  a 
manner  unbecoming  his  rank.  Starting  sometimes  from  his  slumbers,  he 
would  snatch  his  sword,  and  utter  loud  cries ;  so  strongly  was  he  haunted 
by  fear;  which  almost  drove  him  to  frenzy. 

Marius  was  Metellus's  lieutenant.  His  boundless  ambition  induced 
him  to  endeavour  to  lessen  his  general's  character  secretly  in  the  minds 
of  his  soldiers;  and  becoming  soon  his  professed  enemy  and  slanderer, 
he  at  last,  by  the  most  grovelling  and  perfidious  arts,  prevailed  so  far  as- 
to  supplant  Metellus,  and  get  himself  nominated  in  his  room,  to  carry  oa 
the  war  against  Jugurtha.  Wilh  what  strength  of  mind  soever  Metellus 
might  be  endued  on  other  occasions,  he  was  totally  dejected  by  this  ua- 

♦For  electing  magistrates.— Sal. 
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foreseen  blow,  which  even  forced  tears  from  his  eyes,  and  compelled  him 
to  utter  such  expressions  as  were  altogether  unworthy  so  great  a  man. 
There  was  something  very  dark  and  vile  in  Marius's  conduct  that  displays 
ambition  in  its  native  and  genuine  colours,  and  shows  that  it  extinguishes, 
in  those  who  abandon  themselves  to  it,  all  sense  of  honour  and  integrity. 
Metellus  having  anxiously  endeavoured  to  avoid  a  man  whose  sight  he 
could  not  bear,  arrived  in  Rome,  and  was  received  there  with  universal 
acclamations.  [A.  M.  3898.  A.  Rom.  G^a.]  A  triumph  was  decreed  him, 
and  the  surname  of  Numidicus  conferred  upon  him. 

I  thought  it  would  be  proper  to  reserve  for  the  Roman  history,  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  events  that  happened  in  Africa,  under  INIetellus  and 
Marius,  all  which  are  very  circumstantially  described  by  Sallust,  in  bis 
admirable  history  of  Jugurtha.  I  therefore  hasten  to  the  couclasion  of 
this  war. 

Jugurtha  being  greatly  distressed  in  his  afiTairs,  had  recourse  to  Bocchus 
king  of  Mauritania,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  This  country  ex- 
tends from  Numidia,  as  far  as  beyond  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
opposite  to  Spain.*  The  Roman  name  was  scarce  known  in  it,  and  the 
people  were  absolutely  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Jugurtha  insinuated 
to  his  father-in-law,  that  should  he  suffer  Numidia  to  be  conquered,  his 
kingdom  would  doubtless  be  involved  in  its  ruin  ;  especially  as  the 
Romans,  who  were  sworn  enemies  to  monarchy,  seemed  to  have  vowed 
the  destruction  of  all  the  thrones  in  the  universe.  He  therefore  prevailed 
with  Bocchus  to  enter  into  a  league  with  him  ;  and  accordingly  received, 
on  different  occasions,  very  considerable  succours  from  that  king. 

This  confederacy,  which  was  cemented  on  either  side  by  no  other  tie 
than  that  of  interest,  had  never  been  strong  ;  and  a  last  defeat  which 
Jugurtha  met  with,  broke  at  once  all  the  bands  of  it.  Bocchus  now  me- 
ditated the  dark  design  of  delivering  up  his  son-in-law  to  the  Romans. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  desired  Marius  to  send  him  a  trusty  person. 
Sylla,  who  was  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit,  and  served  under  him  as 
quaestor,  was  thought  every  way  qualified  for  this  negotiation.  He  was 
not  afraid  to  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  barbarian  king  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly set  out  for  his  court.  Being  arrived,  Bocchus,  who,  like  the 
rest  of  his  countrymen,  did  not  pride  himself  on  sincerity,  and  was  for 
ever  projecting  new  designs,  debated  within  himself,  whether  it  would 
not  be  his  interest  to  deliver  up  Sylla  to  Jugurtha.  He  was  a  long  time 
fluctuating  in  this  uncertainty,  and  conflicting  with  a  contrariety  of  sen- 
timents :  and  the  sudden  changes  which  displayed  themselves  in  his 
countenance,  in  his  air,  and  his  whole  person,  showed  evidently  how 
strongly  his  mind  was  affected.  At  length,  returning  to  his  first  design, 
he  made  his  terms  with  Sylla,  and  delivered  up  Jugurtha  into  his  hands, 
who  was  sent  immediately  to  Marius. 

Sylla,  says  Plutarch, +  acted  on  this  occasion,  like  a  young  man  flred 
with  a  strong  thirst  of  glory,  the  sweets  of  which  he  had  just  begun  to 
taste.  Instead  of  ascribing  to  the  general  under  whom  he  fought  all  the 
honour  of  this  event,  as  his  duty  required,  and  which  ought  to  be  an  in- 
violable maxim,  he  reserved  the  greatest  part  of  it  to  himself,  and  had  a 

*  Now  comprehending  Fez,  Morocco,  &c.         t  Plut.  in  vit.  Marii. 
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ring  made,  which  he  always  wore,  wherein  he  was  represented  receivinjC 
Jugurtha  from  the  hands  of  Bocchus  ;  and  this  ring  he  used  ever  after  as 
his  signet.  But  Marius  wa^  so  highly  exasperated  at  this  kind  of  insult, 
that  he  could  never  forgive  him  ;  and  this  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the 
implacable  hatred  between  these  two  Romans,  which  afterwards  broke 
out  with  so  much  fury,  and  cost  the  republic  so  much  blood. 

[A.  M.  3901.  A.  Rom.  646.  Ant.  J.  C.  103.]  Marius  entered  Rome  in 
triumph,*  exhibiting  such  a  spectacle  to  the  Romans,  as  they  could  scarce 
believe  they  saw,  when  it  passed  before  their  eyes ;  I  mean  Jugurtha  in 
chains :  that  so  formidable  an  enemy,  during  whose  life  they  had  not 
dared  to  flatter  themselves  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to  put  an  end  to 
this  war  ;  so  well  was  his  courage  sustained  by  stratagem  and  artifice, 
and  his  geniufl  so  fruitful  in  finding  new  expedients,  even  when  his  affairs 
were  most  desperate.  We  are  told,  that  Jugurtha  ran  distracted,  as  he 
■was  walking  in  the  triumph  ;  that  after  the  ceremony  was  ended,  he  was 
thrown  into  prison  ;  and  that,  the  Ijctors  were  so  eager  to  seize  his  robe, 
that  they  rent  it  in  several  pieces,  and  tore  away  the  tips  of  his  ears,  to 
get  the  rich  jewels  with  which  they  were  adorned.  In  this  condition  he 
was  cast,  quite  naked,  and  in  the  utmost  terrors,  into  a  deep  dungeon, 
where  he  spent  six  days  in  struggling  with  hunger  and  the  fear  of  death, 
retaining  a  strong  desire  of  life  to  his  last  gasp  ;  an  end,  continues  Plu- 
tarch, worthy  of  his  wicked  deeds,  Jugurtha  having  been  always  of 
opinion,  that  the  greatest  crimes  might  be  committed  to  satiate  his  am- 
bition; ingratitude,  perfidy,  black  treachery,  and  inhuman  barbarity. 

Juba,  king  of  Mauritania,  reflected  so  much  honour  on  polite  literature 
and  the  sciences,  that  I  could  not,  without  impropriety,  omit  him  in  the 
history  of  the  family  of  Masinissa,  to  whom  his  father,  who  also  was 
named  Juba,  was  great  grandson,  and  grandson  of  Gulussa.  The  elder 
Juba  signalized  himself  in  the  war  between  Csesar  and  Pompey,  by  his 
inviolable  attachment  to  the  party  of  the  latter.  He  slew  himself  after 
the  battle  of  Thapsus,  [A.  M.  3959.  A.  Rom.  703.]  in  which  his  forces 
and  those  of  Scipio  were  entirely  defeated.  Juba,  his  son,  then  a  child, 
was  delivered  up  to  the  conqueror,  and  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous 
ornaments  of  his  triumph.  It  appears  from  history,  that  a  noble  educa- 
tion was  bestowed  upon  Juba  in  Rome,  where  he  imbibed  such  a  variety 
of  knowledge,  as  afterwards  equalled  him  to  the  most  learned  among  the 
Grecians,  He  did  not  leave  that  city  till  he  went  to  take  possession  of 
his  father's  dominions.  [A.  M.  S97i.  A.  Rom.  719.  Ant.  J.  C.  30.]  Au- 
gustus restored  them  to  him,  when  by  the  death  of  Mark  Antony,  the 
provinces  of  the  empire  were  absolutely  at  his  disposal.  Juba,  by  the 
lenity  of'his  government,  gained  the  hearts  of  all  his  subjects  ;  who,  out 
of  a  grateful  sense  of  the  felicity  they  had  enjoyed  during  his  reign, 
ranked  him  in  the  number  of  their  gods.  Pausanias  speaks  of  a  statue 
which  the  Athenians  erected  in  his  honour.  It  was  indeed  just,  that  a 
city,  which  had  been  con»ecrated  in  all  ages  to  the  Muses,  should  give 
public  testimonies  of  its  esteem  for  a  king  who  made  so  bright  a  figure 
among  the  learned.  Suidast  ascribes  several  works  to  this  prince,  of 
which  only  the  fragments  are  now  extant.    He  had  written  the  history 

♦  Flat,  in  vit.  Marii^  t  In  voce  'l6&as. 
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of  Arabia ;  thu  antiquities  of  Assyria,  and  those  of  the  Romans  ;  the 
history  of  tlieatres,  of  painting  and  painters  ;  of  the  nature  and  properties 
of  different  animals,  of  grammar,  and  similar  subjects ;  a  catalogue  of  all 
which  is  given  in  Abbe  Sevin's  short  dissertation  on  the  life  and  work» 
of  the  younger  Juba,*  whence  I  have  extracted  these  few  particulars. 

♦  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  p.  457. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
THE  FIRST  EMPIRE  OF  THE  ASSYRIANS. 

SEC.  I. DURATION  OF  TH4T  EMPIRE. 

The  Assyrian  empire  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  powerful  in  the 
world.  With  respect  to  its  duration,  two  opinions  have  chiefly  prevailed. 
Some  authors,  as  Ctesias,  whose  opinion  is  followed  by  Justin,  give  it  a 
duration  of  thirteen  hundred  years  :  others  reduce  it  to  five  hundred  and 
twenty,  of  which  number  is  Herodotus.  The  diminution,  or  probably 
the  interruption  of  power,  which  happened  in  this  vast  empire,  might 
possibly  give  occasion  to  this  diflference  of  opinions,  and  may  perhaps 
serve  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  them. 

The  history  of  those  early  times  is  so  obscure,  the  monuments  which 
convey  it  down  to  us  so  contrary  to  each  other,  and  the  systems  of  the 
moderns*  upon  that  matter  so  different,  that  it  is  diflicult  to  lay  do^vn  any 
opinion  about  it,  as  certain  and  incontestible.  But  where  certainty  is  not 
to  be  had,  I  suppose  a  reasonable  person  will  be  satisfied  with  proba- 
bility ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  a  man  can  hardly  be  deceived,  if  he  makes 
the  Assyrian  empire  equal  in  antiquity  with  the  city  of  Babylon,  its 
capital.  Now  we  learn  from  the  holy  Scripture,  that  this  was  built  by 
Nimrod,  who  certainly  was  a  great  conqueror,  and  in  all  probability  the 

•  They  that  are  curious  to  make  deeper  researches  into  this  matter, 
may  read  the  dissertations  of  Abbe  Banier  and  M.  Freret  upon  the  As- 
syrian empire,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres ;  for  the 
first,  see  Tome  3,  and  for  the  other.  Tome  5,  as  also  what  Father  Tour- 
nemine  has  written  upon  this  subject  in  his  edition  of  Menochius. 
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first  and  niosl  ancient  of  all  those  who  have  ever  aspired  after  that  de- 
nomination. 

The  Babylonians,*  as  Callisthenes,  a  philosopher  in  Alexander's  retinue, 
wrote  to  Aristotle,  reckoned  themselves  at  least  to  be  of  1903  years 
standing  when  that  prince  entered  triumphant  into  Babylon  ;  which  makes 
their  origin  reach  back  to  the  year  of  the  world  1771,  that  is  to  say  115 
years  after  the  deluge.  This  computation  comes  within  a  few  years  of 
the  time  in  which  we  suppose  Nimrod  to  have  founded  that  city.  Indeed, 
this  testimony  of  Callisthenes,  as  it  does  not  agree  with  any  other  ac- 
counts of  that  empire,  is  not  esteemed  authentic  by  the  learned  ;  but 
the  conformity  we  find  between  it  and  the  holy  Scriptures  should  make 
us  regard  it. 

Upon  these  grounds,  I  think  we  may  allow  Nimrod  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  first  Assyrian  empire,  which  subsisted  with  more  or  less 
extent  and  glory  upwards  of  1450  years, t  from  the  time  of  Nimrod  to 
that  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king,  that  is  to  say  from  the  year  of  the 
world  1800  to  the  year  3257. 

[A.  M.  1800.  Ant.  J.  C.  2204,]— Nimrod. — He  is  the  same  with  BelusJ 
who  was  afterwards  worshipped  as  a  god  under  that  appellation. 

He  was  the  son  of  Chus,  grandson  of  Ham,  and  great  grandson  of 
Noah.  He  was,  says  the  Scripture,  '  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.'§ 
In  applying  himself  to  this  laborious  and  dangerous  exercise,  he  had  two 
things  in  view  ;  the  first  was,  to  gain  the  people's  affection  by  delivering 
them  from  the  fury  and  dread  of  wild  beasts  ;  the  next  was,  to  train  up 
numbers  of  young  people  by  this  exercise  of  hunting  to  endure  labour 
and  hardship,  to  form  them  to  the  use  of  arms,  to  inure  them  to  a  kind 
of  discipline  and  obedience,  that  at  a  proper  time,  after  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  his  orders  and  seasoned  in  arras,  he  might  make  use  of 
them  for  other  purposes  more  serious    han  hunting. 

In  ancient  history  we  find  some  footsteps  remaining  of  this  artifice  of 
Nimrod,  whom  the  writers  have  confounded  with  Ninus,  his  son  :  for 
Diodorusjl  has  these  words,  '  Ninus,  the  most  ancient  of  the  Assyrian 
kings  mentioned  in  history,  performed  great  actions.  Being  naturally  of 
a  warlike  disposition,  and  ambitious  of  the  glory  that  results  from 
valour,  he  armed  a  considerable  number  of  young  men,  that  were  brave 
and  vigorous  like  himself;  trained  them  up  a  long  time  in  laborious 
exercises  and  hardships,  and  by  that  means  accustomed  them  to  bear  the 
fatigues  of  war  patiently,  and  to  face  dangers  with  courage  and  intre- 
pidity.' 

What  the  same  author  adds,l  that  Ninus  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  king  .of  the  Arabs,  and  joined  forces  with  him,  is  a  piece  of  ancient 
tradition,  which  informs  us,  that  the  sons  of  Chus,  and  by  consequence 
the  brothers  of  Nimrod,  all  settled  themselves  in  Arabia,  along  the 
Persian  gulf,  from  Havilah  to  the  Ocean  ;  and  lived  near  enough  to  their 

•  Porphyr.  apud  Simplic.  in  lib.  ii.  de  coelo. 

+  Here  I  depart  from  the  opinion  of  Archbishop  Usher,  my  ordinary 
guide,  with  respect  to  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  which  he 
supposes  with  Herodotus,  to  have  lasted  but  520  years  ;  but  the  time 
when  Nimrod  lived  and  Sardanapalus  died  I  take  from  him. 

X  Belus  or  Baal  signifies  Lord.    §  Gen.  x.  9.    \\  Lib.  ii.  p.  90.    ^  lb- 
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brother  to  lend  him  succours,  or  to  receive  them  from  him.  And  what 
the  same  historian  further  says  of  Ninus,  that  he  was  the  first  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  agrees  exactly  with  what  the  Scripture  says  of  Nimrod,  'that 
he  began  to  be  mighty  upon  the  earth  ;'  that  is,  he  procured  himself 
settlements,  built  cities,  subdued  his  neighbours,  united  different  people 
under  one  and  the  same  authority,  by  the  band  of  the  same  polity 
and  the  same  laws,  and  formed  them  into  one  state  ;  which,  for  those 
early  times,  was  of  a  considerable  extent,  though  bounded  by  the  rivers 
Euphrates  and  Tigris ;  and  which,  in  succeeding  ages,  made  new  ac- 
quisitions  by  degrees,  and  at  length  extended  its  conquests  very  far. 

'  The  capital  city  of  his  kingdom,'*  says  the  Scripture,  '  was  Babylon.' 
Most  of  the  profane  historians  ascribe  the  founding  of  Babylon  to  Semir- 
amis,  others  to  Belus.  It  is  evident,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other 
are  mistaken,  if  they  speak  of  the  first  founder  of  the  city  ;  for  it  owes 
its  beginning  neither  to  Semiramis  nor  to  Nimrod,  but  the  foolish  vanity 
of  those  persons  mentioned  in  Scripture, t  who  desired  to  build  a  tower 
and  a  city,  that  should  render  their  memory  immortal. 

Josephus  relates,!  "pon  the  testimony  of  a  Sibyl  (who  must  have  been 
very  ancient,  and  whose  fictions  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  indiscreet 
zeal  of  any  Christians),  that  the  gods  threw  down  the  tower  by  an  im- 
petuous wind,  or  a  violent  hurricane.  Had  this  been  the  case,  Nim- 
rod's  temerity  must  have  been  still  greater,  to  rebuild  a  city  and  a 
tower  which  God  himself  had  overthrown  with  such  marks  of  his  dis- 
pleasure. But  the  Scripture  says  no  such  thing ;  and  it  is  very  probable, 
the  building  remained  in  the  condition  it  was,  when  God  put  an  end  to 
the  work  by  the  confusion  of  languages  ;  and  that  the  tower  conse- 
crated to  Belus,  which  is  described  by  Herodotus,^  was  this  very  tower, 
which  the  sons  of  men  pretended  to  raise  to  the  clouds. 

It  is  further  probable,  that  this  ridiculous  design  having  been  defeated 
by  such  an  astonishing  prodigy,  as  none  could  be  the  author  of  but  God 
himself,  every  body  abandoned  the  place,  which  had  given  Him  ofTence  ; 
and  that  Nimrod  was  the  first  who  encompassed  it  afterwards  with  walls, 
settled  therein  his  friends  and  confederates,  and  subdued  those  that 
lived  round  about  it,  beginning  his  empire  in  that  place,  but  not  con- 
fining it  to  so  narrow  a  compass  :  '  Fuit  principium  regni  ejus  Babylon.' 
The  other  cities,  which  the  Scripture  speaks  of  in  the  same  place,  were 
in  the  land  of  Shinar,  which  was  certainly  the  province  of  whicli  Babylon 
became  the  metropolis. 

From  this  country  he  went  into  that  which  has  the  name  of  Assyria, 
and  there  built  Nineveh,  '  De  terra  ilia  egressus  est  Assur,  et  aedificavit 
Nineven.'ll  This  is  the  sense  in  which  many  learned  men  understand  the 
word  Assur,  looking  upon  it  as  the  name  of  a  province,  and  not  of  the 
irstman  who  possessed  it;  as  if  it  were,  'egressus  est  in  Assur,  in 
Assyriam.'  And  this  seems  to  be  the  most  natural  construction,  for  many 
reasons  not  necessary  to  be  recited  in  this  place.  The  country  of  Assyria 
is  described,  in  one  of  the  prophets, 5  by  the  particular  character  of  being 
the  land  of  Nimrod :  '  Et  pascent  terram  Assur  in  gladio,  etterram  Nimrod 

•  Gtv.  X.  10.    t  Gen.  xi.  4.     +  Hist.  Jud.  1.  i.  c.  4.       §  Lib.  i.  c.  181. 
II  Gen.  X.  11-  «  Mic.  t.61. 
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in  lanceis  ejus  ;  et  Hberabit  ab  Assur,  cum  venent  |n  terrain  nostram.' 
It  derived  its  name  from  Assur,  the  son  of  Shem,  who  without  doubt  had 
settled  himself  and  family  there,  and  was  probably  driren  out,  or 
brought  under  subjection,  by  the  usurper  Nimrod. 

This  conqueror  having  possessed  himself  of  the  provinces  of  Assur,* 
did  not  ravage  them  like  a  tyrant,  but  filled  them  with  cities,  and  made 
himself  as  much  beloved  by  his  new  subjects,  as  he  was  by  his  old  ones  ; 
so  that  the  historians, t  who  have  not  examined  into  the  bottom  of  this 
affair,  have  thought  that  he  made  use  of  the  Assyrians  to  conquer  the 
Babylonians.  Among  other  cities  he  built  one  more  large  and  magni- 
ficent than  the  rest,  which  he  called  Nineveh,  from  the  name  of  his  son 
Ninus,  in  order  to  immortalize  his  memory.  The  son,  in  his  turn,  but 
of  veneration  for  his  father,  was  willing  that  they  who  had  served  him 
as  their  king  should  adore  him  as  their  god,  and  induce  other  nations  to 
render  him  the  same  worship.  For  it  appears  evident,  that  Nimrod  is 
the  famous  Belus  of  the  Babylonians,  the  first  king  whom  the  people 
deified  for  his  great  actions,  and  who  showed  others  the  way  to  that  sort 
of  immortality  which  human  acquirements  are  supposed  capable  of  be- 
stowing. 

I  intend  to  speak  of  the  mighty  strength  and  greatness  of  the  cities 
of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  under  the  kings  to  whom  their  building  is  as- 
cribed by  profane  authors,  because  the  Scripture  says  little  or  nothing 
on  that  subject.  This  silence  of  Scripture,  so  little  satisfactory  to  our 
curiosity,  may  become  an  instructive  lesson  to  our  piety.  The  holy 
penman  has  placed  Nimrod  and  Abraham,  as  it  were,  in  one  view  before 
us  ;  and  seems  to  have  put  them  so  near  together  on  purpose,  that  we 
should  see  an  example  in  the  former  of  what  is  admired  and  coveted  by 
men,  and  in  the  latter  of  what  is  acceptable  and  well-pleasing  to  God. 
These  two  persons,  so  unlike  one  another,  are  the  first  two  and  chief 
citizens  of  two  different  cities,  built  on  different  motives,  and  a  desire  of 
temporal  advantages,  carried  even  to  the  contemning  of  the  Deity  ;  the 
other,  the  love  of  God,  even  to  the  contemning  of  one's  self. 

Ninus. — I  have  already  observed,  that  most  of  the  profane  authors 
look  upon  him  as  the  first  founder  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  for  that 
reason  ascribe  to  him  a  great  part  of  his  father  Nimrod's  or  Belus's 
actions. 

Having  a  design  to  enlarge  his  conquests, J  the  first  tMng  he  did  was  to 
prepare  troops  and  officers  capable  of  promoting  his  designs.  And  having 
received  powerful  succours  from  the  Arabians,  his  neighbours,  he  took  the 
field,  and  in' the  space  of  seventeen  years  conquered  a  vast  extent  Of 
country,  from  Egypt  as  far  as  India  and  Bacfriana,  which  he  did  not 
then  venture  to  attack. 

At  his  return,  before  h6  entered  upon  any  new  conquests,  he  conceived 
the  design  of  immortalizing  his  name  by  the  building  of  a  city  answera- 
ble to  the  greatness  of  his  pd-wer  ;  he  called  it  Nineveh,  and  built  it  on 
the  eastern  banks  of  the  Tigris. §    Possibly  he  did  no  more  than  finish 

•  Gen.  X.  11,  12.  t  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  90.         *  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  90—  5. 

§  Diodorus  says  it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  speaks' 
of  it  as  if  it  were  so,  in  many  places ;  but  he  is  mistaken. 
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the  work  his  father  had  begiin.  His  design,  says  DIodorus,  •w^as  to  make 
Nineveh  the  largest  and  noblest  city  in  the  world,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  those  that  came  after  him  ever  to  build,  or  hope  to  build,  such 
another.  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  view  ;  for  never  did  any  city  come 
up  to  the  greatness  and  magnificence  of  this  ;  it  was  one  hundred  and 
fifty  stadia  (or  eighteen  miles  three  quarters)  in  length,  and  ninety  stadia 
(or  eleven  miles  and  one  quarter)  in  breadth  ;  and  consequently  was  an 
oblong  square.  Its  circumference  was  four  hundred  and  eighty  stadia, 
or  sixty  miles.  For  this  reason  we  find  it  said  in  the  prophet  Jonah, 
♦  That  Nineveh  was  an  exceeding  great  city,  of  three  days  journey;'* 
which  is  to  be  understood  of  the  whole  circuit,  or  compass  of  the  city.t 
The  walls  of  it  were  a  hundred  feet  high,  and  of  so  considerable  a  thick- 
ness, that  three  chariots  might  go  abreast  upon  them  with  ease.  They 
were  fortified  and  adorned  with  fifteen  hi<ndred  towers  two  hundred 
feet  high. 

After  he  had  finished  this  prodigious  work,  he  resumed  his  expedition 
against  the  Bactrians.  Ills  army,  according  to  the  relation  of  Clesias, 
consisted  of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  foot,  two  hundred  thousand 
horse,  and  about  sixteen  thousand  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  Dio- 
dorus  adds,  tliat  this  ought  not  to  appear  incredible,  since,  not  to  men- 
tion the  innumerable  armies  of  Darius  and  Xerxes,  the  city  of  Syracuse 
alone,  in  the  time  of  Dionysiiis  the  Tyrant,  furnished  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  foot,  and  twelve  thousand  horse,  besides  four  hundred 
vessels  well  equipped  and  provided.  And  a  little  before  Hannibal's 
time,  Italy,  including  the  citizens  and  allies,  was  able  to  send  into  the 
field  near  a  million  of  men.  Ninus  made  himself  master  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  cities,  and  at  last  laid  siege  to  Bactria,  the  capital  of  the  countrj'. 
Here  he  would  probably  have  seen  all  his  attempts  miscarry,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  diligence  and  assistance  of  Semirarais,  wife  to  one  of  his 
chief  officers,  a  woman  of  an  uncommon  courage,  and  peculiarly  exempt 
from  the  weakness  of  her  sex.  She  was  born  at  Ascalon,  a  city  of  Syria, 
I  think  it  needless  to  recite  the  account  Diodorus  gives  of  her  birth,  and 
of  the  miraculous  manner  of  her  being  nursed  and  brought  up  by  pigeons, 
since  that  historian  himself  looks  upon  it  only  as  a  fabulous  story.  It 
was  Semiramis  that  directed  Ninus  how  to  attack  the  citadel,  and  byher 
means  he  took  it,  and  thus  became  master  of  the  city,  in  which  he  found 
an  immense  treasure.  The  husband  of  Semiramis  having  killed  himself, 
to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  king's  threats  and  indignation,  who  had  con- 
ceived a  violent  passion  for  his  wife,  Ninus  married  her. 

After  his  return  to  Nineveh,  he  had  a  son  by  her,  whom  he  called 
Ninyas.  Not  long  after  this  he  died,  and  left  the  queen  the  government 
of  the  kingdom.  She,  in  honour  of  his  memory,  erected  a  magnificent 
monument,  which  remained  a  long  time  after  the  ruin  of  Nineveh. 

I  find  no  appearance  of  truth  in  what  some  authors  relatej  concern- 
ing the  manner  of  Semiramis's  coming  to  the  throne.   According  to  them, 

*  Jon.  iii.  3.         t  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Diodorus  does  not  speak  of 

the  extent  of  Nineveh  with  some  exaggeration  ;  therefore  some  learned 

men  have  reduced  the  stadi-jm  to  little  more  than  one  half,  and  reckon 

fifteen  of  them  to  the  Roman  mile  instead  of  eight,  the  usual  computation. 

t  Plut.  in  Mor.  p.  753. 
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having  secured  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  and  attached  them  to  her  in- 
terest by  her  benefactions  and  promises,  she  solicited  tlie  king  with  great 
importunity  to  put  the  sovereign  power  into  her  hands  for  the  space  of 
five  days.  He  yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  all  the  provinces  of  the 
empire  were  commanded  to  obey  Semirarais.  These  orders  were  exe- 
cuted but  too  exactly  for  the  unfortunate  Ninus,  who  was  put  to  death, 
either  immediately,  or  after  some  years  imprisonment. 

Semiramis. — This  princess  applied  all  her  thoughts  to  immortalize  her 
name,*  and  to  cover  the  meanness  of  her  extraction  by  the  greatness  of 
her  enterprises.  She  proposed  to  herself  to  surpass  all  her  predecessors 
iu  magnificence,  and  to  that  end  she  undertook  the  building  of  the  mighty 
Babylon, t  in  which  work  she  employed  two  millions  of  men,  which  were 
collected  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  vast  empire.  Some  of  her  suc- 
cessors endeavoured  to  adorn  that  city  with  new  works  and  embellish- 
ments. I  shall  here  speak  of  them  altogether,  in  order  to  give  the  reader 
a  more  clear  and  distinct  idea  of  that  stupendous  city. 

The  principal  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so  famous,  are  the  walls 
of  the  city  ;  the  quays  and  the  bridge  ;  the  lake,  banks,  and  canals,  made 
for  the  draining  of  the  river ;  the  palaces,  hanging  gardens,  and  the 
temple  of  Belus  ;  works  of  such  a  surprising  magnificence  as  is  scarce  to 
be  comprehended.  Dr.  Prideaux  having  treated  this  subject  with  great 
extent  and  learning,  I  have  only  to  copy,  or  rather  abridge  him. 

I.  The  Walls. — Babylon  stood  on  a  large  plain,  in  a  very  fat  and  rich 
soil. J  The  walls  were  every  way  prodigious.  They  were  in  thickness 
eighty-seven  feet,  in  height  three  hundred  and  fifty,  and  in  compass  four 
hundred  and  eighty  furlongs,  which  make  sixty  of  oUr  miles.  These 
walls  were  drawn  round  the  city  in  the  form  of  an  exact  square,  each 
side  of  which  was  one  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs, §  or  fifteen  miles,  in 
length,  and  all  built  of  large  bricks  cemented  together  with  bitumen,  a 
glutinous  slime  arising  out  of  the  earth  in  that  country,  which  binds  much 
stronger  and  firmer  ihan  mortar,  and  soon  grows  much  harder  than  the 
bricks  or  stones  themselves  which  it  cements  together. 

These  walls  were  surrounded  on  the  outside  with  a  vast  ditch,  full  of 
water,  and  lined  with  bricks  on  both  sides.  The  earth  that  was  dug  out 
of  it  made  the  bricks  wherewith  the  walls  were  built ;  and,  therefore, 
from  the  vast  height  and  breadth  of  the  walls  may  be  inferred  the  great- 
ness of  the  ditch. 

In  every  side  of  this  great  square  were  twenty-five  gates,  that  is,  a 
hundred  in  all,  which  were  all  made  of  solid  brass  ;  and  hence  it  is,  that 
when  God  promises  to  Cyrus  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  he  tells  him 
'  That  he  would  break  in  pieces  before  him  the  gates  of  brass. '1|  Be- 
tween every  two  of  these  gates  were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the 

*  Died.  1.  ii.  p.  95.  t  We  are  not  to  wonder  if  we  find  the  founding 

of  a  city  ascribed  to  different  persons.  It  is  common,  even  among  the 
profane  writers  to  say,  such  a  prince  built  such  a  city,  whether  he  was 
the  person  that  first  founded  it,  or  that  only  embellished  or  enlarged  it, 

J  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  178,  180.     Diod.  1.  ii,  p.  95,  96.     Q.  Curt.  1.  v.  c.  1. 

§  I  relate  things  as  I  find  them  in  the  ancient  authors,  which  Dean  Pri- 
deaux has  also  done  ;  but  I  cannot  help  believing  that  great  abatements 
are  to  be  made  in  what  they  say  as  to  the  immense  extent  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh.  11  Isa.  xlv,  2. 
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four  eornert  of  this  great  square,  ami  three  between  each  of  these  cor- 
ners and  the  next  gate  on  either  side ;  every  one  of  these  towers  was 
ten  feet  higher  than  the  walls.  But  this  is  to  be  understood  only  of  those 
parts  of  the  wall  where  there  was  need  of  towers. 

From  the  twenty-five  gates  in  each  side  of  this  great  square  went 
twenty-five  streets,  in  straight  lines  to  the  gates,  which  were  directly 
over  against  them,  in  the  opposite  side  ;  so  that  the  whole  number  of  the 
streets  was  fifty,  each  fifteen  miles  long,  whereof  twenty-five  went  one 
way,  and  twenty-five  the  other,  directly  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles.  And,  besides  these,  there  were  also  four  half-streets,  which  had 
houses  only  on  one  side,  and  the  wall  on  the  other  ;  these  went  round 
the  four  sides  of  the  city  next  the  walls,  and  were  each  of  them  two  hun- 
dred feet  broad  ;  the  rest  were  about  a  hundred  and  fifty.  By  these  streets 
thus  crossing  each  other,  the  whole  city  was  cut  out  into  six  hundred 
and  seventy-six  squares,  each  of  which  was  four  furlongs  and  a  half  on 
every  side,  that  is,  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in  circumference.  Round 
these  squares,*  on  every  side  towards  the  street,  stood  the  houses  (which 
were  not  contiguous,  but  had  void  spaces  between  them),  all  built  three 
or  four  stories  high,  and  beautified  withallmanner  of  ornaments  towards 
the  streets.  The  space  within,  in  the  middle  of  each  square,  was  like- 
wise all  void  ground,  employed  for  yards,  gardens,  and  other  such  uses  ; 
so  that  Babylon  was  greater  in  appearance  than  reality,  near  one  half  of 
the  city  being  taken  up  in  gardens  and  other  cultivated  lands,  as  we  are 
told  by  Q.  Curtius. 

II.  The  Quays  and  Bridge. — A  branch  of  the  river  Euphrates  ran 
quite  across  that  city,t  from  the  north  to  tlie  south  side  ;  on  each  side  of 
the  river  was  a  quay,  and  a  high  wall  built  of  brick  and  bitumen,  of  the 
same  thickness  as  the  walls  that  went  round  the  city.  In  these  walls, 
over  against  every  street  that  led  to  the  river,  were  gates  of  brass,  and 
from  thence  descents  by  steps  to  the  river,  for  the  conveniency  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  used  to  pass  over  from  one  side  to  the  other  in  boats, 
having  no  other  way  of  crossing  the  river  before  the  building  of  the 
bridge.  The  brazen  gates  were  always  open  in  the  daytime  and  shut  in 
the  night. 

The  bridge  was  not  inferior  to  any  of  the  other  buildings,  either  in 
beauty  or  magnificence;  it  was  a  furlong  in  length, J  and  thirty  in 
breadth,  built  w  ith  wonderful  art,  to  supply  the  defect  of  a  foundation 
in  the  bottom  of  the  river,  which  was  all  sandy.  The  arches  were 
made  of  huge  stones  fastened  together  with  chains  of  iron  and  melted 
lead.  Before  they  began  to  build  the  bridge,  they  turned  the  course  of 
the  river,  and  laid  its  channel  dry,  having  another  view  in  so  doing, 
besides  that  of  laying  the  foundations  more  commodiously,  as  I  shall 
explain  hereafter.  And  as  every  thing  was  prepared  beforehand,  both 
the  bridge  and  the  quays,  which  I  have  already  described,  were  built  in 
that  interval. 

III.  The  Lake,  Ditches,  and  Canals,  made  for  the  draininb 
OF  the  River.— These  works,  objects  of  admiration  for  the  skilful  in  all 

♦  Quint.  Curt.  1.  i.v.c.  1.      t  Herod. l.i.  c.  180  et  180.  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.96. 

X  Diodorus  says,  this  bridge  was  five  furlongs  in  length,  which  can 
liardly  be  true,  sines  the  Euphrates  was  but  one  furlong  broad. — Strab. 
1.  xvi.  p.  7m. 
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ages,  wrre  still  more  useful  than  magnificent.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
summer,*  on  the  sun's  melting  the  snow  on  the  mountains  of  Armenia, 
there  arises  a  vast  increase  of  waters,  which,  running  into  the  Euphrates 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  makes  it  overflow  its  banks,  and 
occasions  such  another  inundation  as  the  Nile  does  in  Egypt.  To  prevent 
the  damage  which  both  the  city  and  country  received  from  these  inun- 
dations,+  at  a  very  considerable  distance  above  the  town  two  artificial 
canals  were  cut,  which  turned  the  course  of  these  waters  into  the  Tigris, 
before  they  reached  Babylon.  And  to  secure  the  country  yet  more  from 
the  danger  of  inundations, J  and  to  keep  the  river  within  its  channel,  they 
raised  prodigious  banks  on  both  sides  the  river,  built  with  brick  cemented 
with  bitumen,  which  began  at  the  head  of  the  artificial  canals,  and  ex- 
tended below  the  city. 

To  facilitate  the  making  of  these  works,  it  was  necessary  to  turn  the 
course  of  the  river,  for  which  purpose,  to  the  west  of  Babylon,  was  dug 
a  prodigious  artificial  lake,  forty  miles  square, §  one  hundred  and  sixty 
in  compass,  and  thirty-five  feet  deep,  according  to  Herodotus,  and  seventy- 
five,  according  to  Megasthenes.  Into  this  lake  was  the  whole  river  turned 
by  an  artificial  canal  cut  from  the  west  side  of  it,  till  the  whole  work  was 
finished,  when  it  was  made  to  flow  in  its  former  channel.  But  that  the 
Euphrates,  in  the  time  of  its  increase,  might  not  overflow  the  city, 
through  the  gates  on  its  sides,  this  lake,  with  the  canal  from  the  river, 
was  still  preserved.  The  water  received  into  the  lake  at  the  time  of 
these  overflowings  was  kept  there  all  the  year,  as  in  a  common  reservoir, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  to  be  let  out  by  sluices,  at  convenient 
times  for  the  watering  of  the  lands  below  it.  The  lake,  therefore,  was 
equally  useful  in  defending  the  country  from  inundations,  and  making  it 
fertile.  I  relate  the  wonders  of  Babylon  as  they  are  delivered  down  to 
us  by  the  ancients  ;  but  there  are  some  of  them  which  are  scarce  to  be 
comprehended  or  believed,  of  which  number  is  the  vast  extent  of  the  lake 
which  I  have  just  described, 

Berosus,  Megasthenes,  and  Abydenus,  quoted  by  Josephus  and  Eu- 
sebius,  make  Nebuchadnezzar  the  author  of  most  of  these  works  ;  but 
Herodotus  ascribes  the  bridge,  the  two  quays  of  the  river,  and  the  lake, 
to  Nitocris,  the  daughter-in-law  of  that  monarch.  Perhaps  Nitocris 
might  finish  what  her  father  left  imperfect  at  his  death,  on  which  account 
that  historian  might  give  her  the  honour  of  the  whole  undertaking. 

IV.  The  Palaces,  and  Hanging  Gardens. — At  the  two  ends  of  the 
bridge  were  two  palaces, ||  which  had  a  communication  with  each  other  by  a 
vault,  built  under  the  channel  of  the  river,  at  the  time  of  its  being  dry.  The 
old  paface,  which  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  was  thirty  furlongs 
(or  three  miles  and  three  quarters)  in  compass  ;  near  which  stood  the 
temple  of  Belus,  of  which  we  shall  soon  speak.  The  new  palace 
which  stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  opposite  to  the  other,  was 
sixty  furlongs  (or  seven  miles  and  a  half)  in  compass.     It  was  sur- 

*  Strab.  I.  xvi.  p.  740.  Plin.  1.  v.  c.  26. 

+  Abyd.  ap.  Eus.  Prsep.  Evang.  ix.     %  Abyd.  ib.  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  185. 

§The  author  follows  Herodotus,  who  makes  it  four  hundred  and  twenty 
furlongs,  or  fifty-two  miles  square ;  but  I  choose  to  follow  Dean  Prideaux, 
who  prefersthe  account  of  Megasthenes.     1|  Diod.  1.  ii.  p.  96,  97. 
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rounded  with  three  walls,  one  within  another,  with  considerable  spaces 
between  them.  These  walls,  as  also  those  of  the  other  palace,  were  em- 
bellished with  an  infinite  variety  of  sculptures,  representing  all  kinds  of 
animals,  to  the  life.  Amongst  the  rest  was  a  curious  hunting-piece,  in 
which  Serairamis  on  horseback  was  throwing  her  javelin  at  a  leopard, 
and  her  husband  Ninns  piercing  a  lion. 

In  this  last  palace,  were  the  hanging  gardens,*  so  celebrated  among 
the  Greeks.  They  contained  a  square  of  four  hundred  feet  on  every  side, 
and  were  carried  up  in  the  manner  of  several  large  terraces,  one  above 
another,  till  the  height  equalled  that  of  the  walls  of  the  city.  The  ascent 
was  from  terrace  to  lerrace,  by  stairs  ten  feet  wide.  The  whole  pile 
was  sustained  by  vast  arches,  raised  upon  other  arches,  one  above  another, 
and  strengthened  by  a  wall,  surrounding  it  on  every  side,  of  twenty-two 
feet  in  thickness.  On  the  top  of  the  arches  were  first  laid  large  flat 
stones,  sixteen  feet  long,  and  four  broad  :  over  these  was  a  layer  of 
reeds,  mixed  with  a  great  quantity  of  bitumen,  upon  which  were  two  rows 
of  bricks,  closely  cemented  together  with  plaster.  The  whole  was 
covered  with  thick  sheets  of  lead,  upon  which  lay  the  mould  of  the 
garden.  And  all  this  floorage  was  contrived  to  keep  the  moisture  of 
the  mould  from  running  away  through  the  arches.  The  earth  laid  hereon 
was  so  deep,  that  the  greatest  trees  might  take  root  in  it;  and  with 
such  the  terraces  were  covered  as  well  as  with  all  other  plants  and 
flowers  that  were  proper  to  adorn  a  pleasure-garden.  In  the  upper 
terrace  there  was  an  engine,  or  kind  of  pump,  by  which  water  was  drawn 
up  out  of  the  river,  and  from  thence  the  whole  garden  was  watered.  In 
the  spaces  betsveen  the  several  arches,  upon  which  this  whole  structure 
rested,  were  large  and  magnificent  apartments  that  were  very  light,  and 
had  the  advantage  of  a  beautiful  prospect. 

Amylis,t  the  wife  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  having  been  bred  in  Media  (for 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Astyages,  the  king  of  that  country),  had  been 
much  delighted  with  the  mountains  and  woody  parts  of  that  country.  And 
as  she  desired  to  have  something  like  it  in  Babylon,  Nebuchadnezzar,  to 
gratify  her,  caused  this  prodigious  edifice  to  be  erected:  Diodorus  gives 
much  the  same  account  of  the  matter,  but  without  naming  the  persons. 

V.  The  Temple  of  Belus. — Another  of  the  great  works  at  Babylon 
was  the  temple  of  Belus,:}:  which  stood,  as  I  have  mentioned  already, 
near  the  old  palace.  It  was  most  remarkable  for  a  prodigious  tower,  that 
stood  in  the  middle  of  it.  At  the  foundation,  according  to  Herodotus,  it 
was  a  square  of  a  furlong  on  each  side,  that  is,  half  a  mile  in  the  whole 
compass,  and  (according  to  Strabo)  it  was  also  a  furlong  in  height.  It  con- 
sisted of  eight  towers,  built  one  above  the  other,  decreasing  regularly  to 
the  top,  for  which  reason  Strabo  calls  the  whole  a  pyramid.  It  is  not 
only  asserted,  but  proved,  that  this  tower  much  exceeded  the  greatest  of 
the  pyramids  of  Egypt  in  height.  Therefore  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe,  as  Bochart  asserts, §  that  this  is  the  very  same  tower  which  was 
built  there  at  the  confusion  of  languages  :  and  the  rather,  because  it  is 

*  Diod.  p.  98,  90.  Slrab.  xvi.73S.    Quint.  Curt.  v.  I.         t  Beros.  ap. 
Jos.  cont.  App.  i.  6.    X  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  181.1.  it.  p.  9S.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738. 
^  Phal.  part  1.  1.  i.  c.9. 
Q  2 
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attested  by  several  profane  authors,  that  this  tower  was  all  built  of  bricki 
and  bitumen,  asthe  Scriptures  tell  us  the  tower  of  Babel  was.  The  ascent 
to  the  top  was  by  stairs  on  the  outside  round  it ;  that  is,  perhaps,  there 
was  an  easy  sloping  ascent  in  the  side  of  the  outer  wall,  which,  turning 
by  very  slow  degrees  in  a  spiral  line  eight  times  round  the  tower  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  had  the  same  appearance  as  if  there  had  been 
eight  towers  placed  upon  one  another.  In  these  different  stories  were 
many  large  rooms,  with  arched  roofs  supported  by  pillars.  Over  the 
whole,  on  the  top  of  the  tower,  was  an  observatory,  by  the  benefit  of 
whicli  the  Babylonians  became  more  expert  in  astronomy  than  all  other 
nations,  and  made,  in  a  short  time,  the  great  progress  in  it  ascribed  to 
them  in  history. 

But  the  chief  use  to  which  this  tower  was  designed  was  the  worship  of 
the  god  Belus  or  Baal,  as  also  that  of  several  other  deities  ;  for  which 
reason  there  was  a  multitude  of  chapels  in  different  parts  of  the  tower. 
The  riches  of  this  temple  in  statues,  tables,  censers,  cups,  and  other 
sacred  vessels,  all  of  massy  gold,  were  immense.  Among  other  images, 
there  was  one  forty  feet  high,  which  weighed  a  thousand  Babylonish 
talents.  The  Babylonish  talent,  according  to  Pollux  in  his  Onomasticon, 
contained  seven  thousand  Attic  drachmas,  and  consequently  was  a  sixth 
part  more  than  the  Attic  talent,  which  contains  but  six  thousand 
drachmas. 

According  to  the  calculation  which  Diodorus  makes  of  the  riches  con- 
tained in  this  temple,  the  sum  total  amounts  to  six  thousand  three  hundred 
Babylonish  talents  of  gold. 

The  sixth  part  of  six  thousand  three  hundred  is  one  thousand  and  fifty ; 
consequently,  six  thousand  three  hundred  Babylonish  talents  of  gold  are 
equivalent  to  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  gold. 
Now  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic  talents  of  silver  are 
worth  upwards  of  two  millions  and  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  proportion  between  gold  and  silver  among  the  ancients  we  reckon 
as  ten  to  one  ;  therefore  seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  Attic 
talents  of  gold  amount  to  above  one  and  twenty  millions  sterling. 

This  temple  stood  till  the  time  of  Xerxes  ;*  but  he,  on  his  return 
from  his  Grecian  expedition,  demolished  it  entirely,  after  having  first 
plundered  it  of  all  its  immense  riches.  Alexander,  on  his  return  to  Babylon 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  purposed  to  have  rebuilt  it ;  and  in  order 
thereto,  set  ten  thousand  men  to  work  to  rid  the  place  of  its  rubbish  ; 
but,  after  they  had  laboured  therein  two  months,  Alexander  died,  and 
that  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking. 

Such  were  the  chief  works  which  rendered  Babylon  so  famous  ;  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  ascribed  by  profane  authors  to  Semiramis,  to 
whose  history  it  is  now  time  to  return. 

When  she  had  finished  all  these  great  undertakings,+  she  thought  fit  to 
make  a  progress  through  the  several  parts  of  her  empire  ;  and,  wherever 
she  came,  left  monuments  of  her  magnificence  by  many  noble  structures 
which  she  erected,  either  for  the  conveniency  or  ornament  of  her  cities  ; 

•  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  183.      Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  788.      Arrian.  1.  vii.  p.  483. 
t  Diod.  I.  ii.  p.  100—108. 
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«he  was  particularly  careful  to  have  water  brought  by  aqueducts  to  such 
places  as  wanted  it,  and  to  make  the  highways  easy,  by  cutting  through 
mountains,  and  filling  up  valleys.   In  the  time  of  Diodorus,  there  were  still 
monuments  to  be  seen  in  many  places,  with  her  name  inscribed  upon  them. 
The  authority  this  queen  had  over  her  people  seems  very  extraordinary,* 
since  we  find  her  presence  alone  capable  of  appeasing  a  sedition.    One 
day,  as  she  was  dressing  herself,  word  was  brought  her  of  a  tumult  in 
the  city.  Whereupon  she  went  out  immediately,  with  her  head  half  dressed, 
and  did  not  return  till  the  disturbance  was  entirely  appeased.     A  statue 
was  erected  in  remembrance  of  this  action,  representing  her  in  that  very 
attitude  and  undress,  which  had  not  hindered  her  from  flying  to  her  duty. 
Not  satisfied  with  the  vast  extent  of  dominions  left  her  by  her  husband, 
she  enlarged  them  by  the  conquest  of  a  great  part  of  Ethiopia.     Whilst 
she  was  in    that  country,  she  had  the  curiosity  to  visit  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Amnion,  to  enquire  of  the  oracle  how  long  she  had  to  live.     Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  answer  she  received  was,  that  she  should  not 
die  till  her   son  Ninyas  conspired  against  her,  and  that  after  her  death 
one  part  of  Asia  would  pay  her  divine  honours. 

Her  greatest  and  last  expedition  was  against  India.     On  this  occasion 
she  raised  an  innumerable  army  out  of  all  the  provinces  of  her  empire, 
and  appointed  Bectra  for  the  rendezvous.  As  the  strength  of  the  Indians 
consisted  chiefly  in  their  great  number  of  elephants,  she  caused  a  mul- 
titude of  camels  to  be  accoutred  in  the  form  of  elephants,  in  hopes  of 
deceiving  the  enemy.     It   is  said  that  Perseus  long  after  us^d  the  same 
stratagem  against  the  Romans  ;  but  neither  of  them  succeeded  in  this 
artifice.  The  Indian  king  having  notice  of  her  approach,  sent  ambassadors 
to  ask  her  who  she  was,  and  with  what  right,  having  never  received  any 
injury  from  him,  she  came  out  of  wantonness  to  attack  his  dominions  ; 
adding,  that  her  boldness  should  soon  meet  with  the  punishment  it  de- 
served. Tell  your  master  (replied  the  queen),  that  in  a  little  time  I  myself 
will  let  him  know  who  I  am.     She  advanced  immediately  towards  the 
river  Indus,  from  which  the  country  takes  its  name  ;  and  having  prepared 
a  suflScient  number  of  boats,  she  attempted  to  pass  it  with  her  army.— 
Their  passage  was  a  long  time  disputed,  but  after  a  bloody  battle  she 
put  her  enemies  to  flight.     Above  a  thousand  of  their  boats  were  sunk, 
and  above  a  hundred  thousand  of  their  men  taken  prisoners.  Encouraged 
by  this  success,  she  advanced  directly  into  the  country,  leaving  sixty 
thousand  men  behind  to  guard  the  bridge  of  boats  which  she  had  built 
over  the  river.  This  was  just  what  the  king  desired,  who  fled  on  purpose 
to  bring  her  to  an  engagement  in  the  heart  of  his  country.     As  soon  as  he 
thought  her  far  enough  advanced,   he  faced  about,  and  a  second  engage- 
ment ensued,  more  bloody  than  the  first.  The  counterfeit  elephants  could 
not  long  sustain  the  shock  of  the  real  ones  :    these  routed   her  army, 
crushing  whatever  came  in  their  way.     Semiramis  did  all  that  lay  in  her 
power  to  rally  and  encourage  her  troops,    but  in  vain.     The  king,  per- 
ceiving her  engaged  in  the  fight,  advanced  towards  her.  and  wounded  her 
in  two  places,  but  not  mortally.     The  swiftness  of  her  horse  soon  carried 
her  beyond  the  reach  of  her  enemies.     As  her  men  crowded  to  the  bridge, 

♦  Val.Mav.  lib  ix.  e.3. 
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to  repass  the  river,  great  numbers  of  them  perished,  tlirough  the  disorder 
and  confusion  unaroidable  on  such  occasions.  When  those  who  could 
save  themselves  were  safely  over,  she  destroyed  the  bridge,  and  by  that 
means  stopt  the  enemy  ;  and  the  king  likewise,  in  obedience  to  an  oracle, 
had  given  orders  to  his  troops  not  to  pass  the  river,  nor  pursue  Semi- 
ramis  any  farther.  The  queen,  having  made  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
at  Bectra,  returned  to  her  own  dominions  with  scarce  one  third  of  her 
army,  which  (according  to  Ctesias,  consisted  of  three  million  foot  and 
five  hundred  thousand  horse,  besides  the  camels  and  chariots  armed  for 
war,  of  which  she  had  a  very  considerable  number,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
this  account  is  highly  exaggerated,  or  that  there  is  some  mistake  in  the 
numeral  characters.  She,  and  Alexander  after  her,  were  the  only  persons 
that  ever  ventured  to  carry  the  war  beyond  the  river  Indus. 

I  must  own  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  with  a  difficulty  which  may  be 
raised  against  the  extraordinary  things  related  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis, 
as  they  do  not  seem  to  agree  with  the  times  so  near  the  deluge  :  I  mean, 
such  vast  armies,  such  a  numerous  cavalry,  so  many  chariots  armed  with 
sithes,  and  such  immense  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  ;  all  which  seem 
to  be  of  a  later  date.  The  same  thing  may  likewise  be  said  of  the 
magnificence  of  the  buildings,  ascribed  to  them.  It  is  probable  the 
Greek  historians,  who  came  so  many  ages  afterwards,  deceived  by  the 
similarity  of  names,  by  their  ignorance  in  chronology,  and  the  resem- 
blance of  one  event  with  another,  may  have  ascribed  such  things  to 
more  ancient  princes,  as  belonged  to  th(  se  of  a  later  date  ;  or  may  have 
attributed  a  number  of  exploits  and  enterprises,  to  one,  which  ought  to 
be  divided  amongst  a  series  of  them,  succeeding  one  another. 

Semiramis,  some  time  after  her  return,  discovered  that  her  son  was 
plotting  again  >t  lier,  and  one  of  her  principal  officers  had  offered  him  his 
assistance.  She  then  called  to  mind  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  and 
believing  that  her  end  approached,  without  inflicting  any  punishment  on 
the  officer,  who  was  taken  into  custody,  she  voluntarily  abdicated  the 
throne,  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  her  son,  and  withdrew  from, 
the  sight  of  men,  hoping  speedily  to  have  divine  honours  paid  to  her, 
according  to  the  promise  of  the  oracle.  And  indeed,  we  are  told,  she 
was  worshipped  b  the  Assyrians,  under  the  form  of  a  dove.  She  lived 
sixty-two  years,  of  which  she  reigned  forty-two. 

There  are  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  belles  lettres*  two 
learned  disertafions  upon  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  particularly  on  the 
reign  and  actions  of  Semiramis. 

What  Justint  says  of  Semiramis,  namely,  that  after  her  husband's 
decease,  not  daring  either  to  commit  the  government  to  her  son,  who  was 
then  too  young  or  openly  to  take  it  upon  herself,  she  governed  under  the 
name  and  habit  of  Ninyas  ;  and  that,  after  having  reigned  in  that  manner 
above  forty  years,  falling  passionately  in  love  with  her  own  son,  she 
endeavoured  to  induce  him  to  comply  with  her  criminal  desires,  and  was 
slain  by  him  :  all  this,  I  say,  is  so  void  of  all  appearance  of  truth,  that 
to  go  about  to  confute  it  would  be  but  losing  time.  It  must  however 
be  owned,  that  almost  all  the  authors,  who  have  spoken  of  Semiramis> 
give  us  but  a  disadvantageous  idea  of  her  chastity. 

»  Vol.  in.  p.  343,J&c.        t  Lib.  i.  c.  ?. 
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I  do  not  know  but  that  the  glorious  reign  of  this  queen  might  partly 
induce  Plato*  to  maintain,  in  his  Commonwealth,  that  women  as  well 
as  men  ought  to  be  admitted  into  the  management  of  public  affairs,  the 
conducting  of  armies,  and  the  government  of  states  :  and,  by  necessary 
consequence,  ought  to  be  trained  up  in  the  same  exercises  as  men,  as  well 
for  the  forming  of  the  body  as  the  mind.  Nor  does  he  so  much  as  except 
those  exercises,  wherein  it  was  customary  to  fight  stark  naked,  alleging, 
that  the  virtue  of  the  sex  would  be  a  sufficient  covering  for  them. 

It  is  just  matter  of  surprise  to  find  a  philosopher  so  judicious  in  other 
respects,  openly  combating  the  most  common  and  most  natural  maxims  of 
modesty  and  decency,  virtues  which  are  the  principle  ornament  of  the 
female  sex,  and  insisting  so  stronily  upon  a  principal  sufticieatly  con- 
futed by  the  constant  practice  of  all  ages,  and  of  almost  all  nations  in 
the  world. 

Aristotle,  wiser  in  this  than  his  master  Plato,  without  doing  the  least 
injustice  to  real  merit  and  essential  qualities  of  the  sex,  has  with  great 
judgment  marked  out  the  different  ends  to  which  man  and  woman  are 
ordained,  from  the  different  qualities  of  body  and  mind,  wherewith  they 
are  endowed  by  the  Author  of  Nature,  who  has  given  the  one  strength  of 
body  and  intrepidity  of  mind  to  enable  him  to  undergo  the  greatest  hard- 
ships, and  f&ce  the  most  imminent  dangers  :  whilst  the  other,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  of  a  weak  and  delicate  constitution,  accompanied  with  a  natural 
softness  and  modest  timidity,  which  render  her  more  fit  for  a  sedentary 
life,  and  dispose  her  to  keep  within  the  precincts  of  the  house,  and  to 
employ  herself  in  the  concerns  of  prudent  and  industrious  economy. 

Xenophont  is  of  the  same  opinion  with  Aristotle  ;  and  in  order  to  set 
off  the  occupation  of  the  wife,  who  confines  herself  within  her  house, 
agreeably  compares  her  to  the  mother-bee,  commonly  called  the  queen- 
bee,  who  alone  governs  and  has  the  superintendance  of  the  whole  hive, 
who  distributes  all  their  employments,  encourages  their  industry,  pre- 
sides over  the  building  of  their  little  cells,  takes  care  of  the  nourishment 
and  subsistence  of  her  numerous  family,  regulates  the  quantity  of  honey 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  at  fixed  and  proper  seasons  sends  abroad 
the  new  swarms  in  colonies,  to  ease  and  disburthen  the  hive  of  its  su- 
perfluous inhabitants.  He  remarks,  with  Aristotle,  the  difference  of  con- 
stitution and  inclination,  designedly  made  by  the  Author  of  Nature 
between  man  and  woman,  to  point  out  to  each  of  them  their  proper  and 
peculiar  offices  and  functions. 

This  allotment,  far  from  degrading  or  lessening  the  woman,  is  really 
for  her  advantage  and  honour,  in  confiding  to  her  a  kind  of  domestic 
empire  and  government,  administered  only  by  gentleness,  reason,  equity, 
and  good  nature  ;  and  in  giving  her  frequent  occasions  of  concealing 
the  most  valuable  and  excellent  qualities  under  the  inestimable  veil  of 
modesty  and  submission.  For  it  must  ingenuously  be  owned,  that  at  all 
times,  and  in  all  conditions,  there  have  been  women,  who  by  a  real  and 
solid  merit  have  distinguished  themselves  above  their  sex  ;  as  there 
have  been  innumerable  instances  of  men,  who  by  their  defects-have  dis- 
honoured theirs.     But  these  are  only  particular  cases,  which  form  no 

*  Lib.  v.de  Rep.  p.  151 — 157.         t  De  administr.  dom.  p.  839. 
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rale,  and  which  ou^ht  not  to  prevail  against  an  establishment  foiindad  in 
nature,  and  prescribed  by  tiie  Creator  himself. 

Ninyas*.— This  prince  was  in  no  respect  like  those  from  whom  he 
received  his  birth,  and  to  whose  throne  he  succeeded.  Wholly  intent 
upon  his  pleasures,  he  kept  himself  shut  up  in  his  palace,  and  seldom 
showed  himself  to  his  people.  To  keep  them  in  their  duty,  he  had 
always  at  Nineveh  a  certain  number  of  regular  troops,  furnished  every 
year  from  the  several  provinces  of  his  empire,  at  the  expiration  of  which 
terra  they  were  succeeded  by  the  like  number  of  other  troops  on  the 
same  conditions  ;  the  king  putting  a  commander  at  the  head  of  them,  on 
whose  fidelity  he  could  depend.  He  made  use  of  this  method,  that  the 
officers  might  not  have  time  to  gain  the  affections  of  the  soldiers,  and  so 
form  any  conspiracies  against  him. 

His  successors,  for  thirty  generations,  followed  his  example,  and  even 
surpassed  him  in  indolence.  Their  history  is  absolutely  unknown,  there 
remaining  no  footsteps  of  it. 

In  Abraham's  time  [A.  M.  2092.  Ant.  J.  C.  1912.]  the  Scripture  speaks 
of  Amraphael,  king  of  Shinar,  the  country  where  Babylon  was  situated, 
who  with  two  other  princes  followed  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  the  Elamites, 
whose  tributary  he  probably  was,  in  the  war  carried  on  by  the  latter 
against  five  kings  of  the  land  of  Canaan. 

It  was  under  the  government  of  these  inactive  princes,  that  Sesostris, 
king  of  Egypt,  extended  his  conquests  so  far  in  the  East.  [A.  M.  2513. 
Ant.  J.  C.  1491.]  But  as  his  power  was  of  a  short  duration,  and  not 
supported  by  his  successors,  the  Assyrian  empire  soon  returned  to  its 
former  state. 

[A.  M.  2820.  Ant.  J.  C.  1184.]  Plato. +  a  curious  observer  of  anti- 
quities, makes  the  kinsjdom  of  Troy,  in  the  time  of  Priam,  dependant  on 
the  Assyrian  empire.  And  Ctesias  says,  that  Teutamus,  the  twentieth 
king  after  Ninyas,  sent  a  considerable  body  of  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Trojans,  under  the  conduct  of  Memnon,  the  son  of  Tithonis,  at  a 
time  when  the  Assyrian  empire  had  subsisted  above  a  thousand  years  ; 
which  agrees  exactly  with  the  time  wherein  I  have  placed  the  foundation 
of  that  empire.  But  the  silence  of  Homer  concerning  so  mighty  a  people, 
and  one  which  must  needs  have  been  well  known,  renders  this  fact  ex- 
ceeding doubtful.  And  it  must  be  owned  that  whatever  relates  to  the 
times  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  Assyrians,  is  attended  with  great  diffi- 
culties, into  which  my  plan  does  not  permit  me  to  enter. 

[A.  M.  3233.  Ant.  J.  C.  771.]  Pul.J— The  Scripture  informs  us  that 
Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  being  come  into  the  land  of  Israel,  had  a  thousand 
talents  of  silver  given  him  by  Menahem,  king  of  the  ten  tribes,  to  engage 
him  to  letid  him  assistance,  and  secure  him  on  his  throne. 

This  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Nineveh  who  repented,  with  all 
his  people,  at  the  preaching  of  Jonah. 

He  is  also  thought  to  be  the  father  of  Sardanapalus,  the  last  king  of  the 
Assyrians,  called,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  eastern  nations,  Sar- 
danpul  ;  that  is  to  say,  Sardan,  the  son  of  Pul. 

Sardanapalus. § — This  prince  surpassed  all  his  predecessors  in  effemi- 

*  Diod.  1.  li.  p.  108.        +  DeLeg.  1.  iii.  p.  GPS.        t  2  Kings,  xv.  19. 
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iiacy,    uxury,  and  cowardice.     He  never  went  out  of  his  palace,  but 
spent  all  his  time  amougst  a  company  of  women,  dressed  and  painted 
like  thera,  and  employed  like  them  at  the  distaff.     He  placed  all  his  hap- 
piness and  glory  in  the  possession  of  immense  treasures,  in  feasting  and 
rioting,  and  indulging  himself  in  all  the  most  infamous  and  criminal  plea- 
sures.    He  ordered  two  verses  to  be  put  upon  his  tomb,  which  imported 
that  he  bad  carried  away  with  him  all  that  he  had  eaten,  and  all  the 
pleasures  he  had  enjoyed,  but  left  all  the  rest  behind  him. 
Hasc  habeo  quse  edi,  quseque  exaturata  libido 
Hausit :  at  ilia  jacent  multa  et  praeclara  relicta. 
An  epitaph,  says  Aristotle,  fit  for  a  hog. 

Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  having  found  means  to  get  into  the 
palace,  and  having  with  his  own  eyes  seen  Sardanapalus  in  the  midst  of 
his  infamous  seraglio,  enraged  at  such  a  spectacle,  and  not  able  to  endure 
that  so  many  brave  men  should  be  subject  to  a  prince  more  soft  and 
eflfemjnate  than  the  women  themselves,  immediately  formed  a  conspiracy 
against  him.  Belesis,  governor  of  Babylon,  and  several  others,  entered 
into  it.  On  the  first  rumour  of  this  revolt,  the  King'  hid  himself  in  the 
inmost  part  of  his  palace.  Being  obliged  afterwards  to  take  the  field 
with  some  forces  which  he  had  assembled,  he  at  first  gained  three  suc- 
cessive victories  over  the  enemy,  but  was  afterwards  overcome,  and  pur- 
sued to  the  gates  of  Nineveh ;  wherein  he  shut  himself,  in  hopes  the 
rebels  would  never  be  able  to  take  a  city  so  well  fortified,  and  stored 
with  provisions  for  a  considerable  time  :  the  siege  proved  indeed  of  very 
great  length.  It  had  been  declared  by  an  ancient  oracle  that  Nineveh 
could  never  be  taken  unless  the  river  became  an  enemy  to  the  city. 
These  words  buoyed  up  Sardanapalus,  because  he  looked  upon  the  thing 
as  impossible.  But  when  he  saw  that  the  Tigris,  by  a  violent  inunda- 
tion, had  thrown  down  twenty  stadia*  of  the  city  wall,  and  by  that  means 
opened  a  passage  to  the  enemy,  he  understood  the  meaning  of  the  oracle, 
and  thought  himself  lost.  [A.  M.  3257.  Ant.  J.  C.  747.]  He  resolved, 
however,  to  die  in  such  a  manner,  as,  according  to  his  opinion,  should 
cover  the  infamy  of  his  scandalous  and  eflfeminate  life.  He  ordered  a 
pile  of  wood  to  be  made  in  his  palace,  and  setting  fire  to  it,  burnt  him- 
self, his  eunuchs,  his  women,  and  his  treasures.  Athenseus  makes  these 
treasures  amount  to  a  thousand  myriads  of  talents  of  gold,+  and  ten  times 
as  many  talents  of  silver,  which,  without  reckoning  any  thing  else,  is  a 
sum  that  exceeds  all  credibility.  A  myriad  contains  ten  thousand  ;  and 
one  single  myriad  of  talents  of  silver  is  worth  thirty  millions  of  French 
money,  or  about  one  million  four  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A 
man  is  lost  if  he  attempts  to  sum  up  the  whole  value,  which  induces  me 
to  believe  that  Athenseus  must  have  very  much  exaggerated  in  his  com- 
putation ;  however,  we  may  be  assured,  from  his  account,  that  the  trea- 
sures were  immensely  great. 

Plutarch,  in  his  second  treatise,  dedicated  to  the  praise  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  wherein  he  examines  in  what  the  true  greatness  of  princes 
consists,  after  having  shown  that  it  can  arise  from  nothing  but  their  own 
personal  merit,  confirms  it  by  two  very  different  examples,  taken  from 
the  history  of  the  Assyrians,  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  Semiramis 
*  Two  miles  and  a  half,  f  About  fourteen  hundred  millions  sterling. 
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and  Sardanapalus  (says  he)  both  governed  the  same  kingdom  ;  both  had 
the  same  people,  the  same  extent  of  country,  the  same  revenues,  the 
same  forces  and  number  of  troops  ;  but  they  had  not  the  same  disposi- 
tions, nor  the  same  views.  Semjramis,  raising  herself  above  her  sex, 
built  magnificent  cities,  equipped  fleets,  armed  legions,  subdued  neigh- 
bouring nations,  penetrated  into  Arabia  and  Ethiopia,  and  carried  her 
victorious  arms  to  the  extremities  of  Asia,  spreading  consternation  and 
terror  every  where.  Whereas  Sardanapalus.  as  if  he  had  entirely  re- 
nounced his  sex,  spent  all  his  lime  in  the  heart  of  his  palace,  perpetually 
surrounded  with  a  company  of  women,  whose  dress  and  even  manners  he 
had  adopted,  applying  himself  with  them  to  the  spindle  and  the  distaff, 
neither  understanding  nor  doing  any  other  thing  than  spinning,  eating 
and  drinking,  and  wallowing  in  all  manner  of  infamous  pleasure.  Ac- 
cordingly, a  statue  was  erected  to  him,  after  his  death,  which  represented 
him  in  the  posture  of  a  dancer,  with  an  inscription  upon  it,  in  which  he 
addressed  himself  to  the  spectator  in  these  words: — '  Eat,  drink,  and  be 
merry;  every  thing  else  is  nothing  :'♦  an  inscription  very  suitable  to  the 
epitaph  he  himself  had  ordered  to  be  put  upon  his  monviment. 

Plutarch,  in  this  place,  judges  of  Semirarais  as  almost  all  the  profane 
historians  do  of  the  glory  of  conquerors.  But,  if  we  would  make  a  true 
judgment  of  things,  was  the  unbounded  ambition  of  that  queen  much  less 
blaraeable  than  the  dissolute  effeminacy  of  Sardanapalus  ?  Which  of  the 
two  vices  did  most  mischief  to  mankind? 

We  are  not  to  wonder  that  the  Assyrian  empire  should  fall  under  such 
a  prince  ;  but  undoubtedly  it  was  not  till  after  having  passed  through 
various  augmentations,  diminutions,  and  revolutions,  common  to  all 
states,  even  to  the  greatest,  during  the  course  of  several  ages.  This 
empire  had  subsisted  above  1450  years. 

Of  the  ruins  of  this  vast  empire  were  formed  three  considerable  king- 
doms ;  that  of  the  Medes,  which  Arbaces,  the  principal  head  of  the  con- 
spiracy, restored  to  its  liberty  :  that  of  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  which 
was  given  to  Belesis,  governor  of  that  city  ;  and  that  of  the  Assyrians  of 
Nineveh,  the  first  king  whereof  took  the  name  of  Xinus  the  younger. 

In  order  to  understand  the  history  of  the  second  Assyrian  empire, 
■which  is  very  obscure,  and  of  which  little  is  said  by  historians,  it  is  pro- 
per, and  even  absolutely  necessarj',  to  compare  what  is  said  of  it  by 
profane  authors  with  what  we  are  informed  concerning  it  by  holy  Scrip- 
ture ;  that  by  the  help  of  that  double  light  we  may  have  the  clearer  idea 
of  the  two  empires  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  which  for  some  time  were 
separate  and  distinct,  and  afterwards  united  and  confounded  together.  I 
shall  first  treat  of  this  second  Assyrian  empire,  and  then  return  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Medes. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    SECOND    ASSYRIAN    EMPIRE,    BOTU    OF    NINEVEH    AND    BABYLON. 

Tins  second  Assyrian  empire  continued  two  hundred  and  ten  years, 
reckoning  to  the  year  in  which  Cyrus,  who  was  become  absolute  master 
of  the  East  by  the  death  of  his  father  Cambyses  and  his  father-in-law 

♦'E  'tBk,  irlvf,  aippoiiffla^f  r  HWa,  8«  ovSiv- 
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Cyaxares,  published  the  famous  edict,  whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted 
to  return  into  their  own  country,  after  a  seventy  years'  captivity  at 
Babylon. 

KINGS    OF    BABYLON. 

[A.  M.  3257.  Ant.  J.  0.  747.]— Belesis.*  He  is  the  same  as  Nabo- 
nassar,  from  whose  reign  began  the  famous  astronomical  epocha  atBaby- 
lon,  called  from  his  name  the  JEra  of  Nabonassar.  In  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures he  is  called  Baladan.  He  reigned  but  twelve  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son 

Merodach-Baladan.  This  is  the  prince  who  sent  ambassadors  to  king^ 
Hezekiah,  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recovery  of  his  health,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter.  After  him  there  reigned  several  other  kings  of 
Babylon, t  with  who^i;  -story  we  are  entirely  unacquainted.  I  shall, 
therefore,  proceed  to  the  kings  of  Nineveh. 

KINGS    OF    NINEVEH. 

[A.  M.  2257.  Ant.  J.  C.  747.]— Tiglath-Pileser.  This  is  the  name 
given  by  the  Holy  Scripture  to  the  king,  who  is  supposed  to  be  the  first 
that  reigned  at  Nineveh,  after  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  Assyrian 
empire.  He  is  called  Thilgamus  by  ^Elian.  J  He  is  said  to  have  taken 
the  name  of  Ninus  the  younger,  in  order  to  honour  and  distinguish  his 
reign  by  the  name  of  so  ancient  and  illustrious  a  prince. 

Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,§  whose  incorrigible  impiety  could  not  be  re- 
claimed, either  by  the  divine  favours  or  chastisements,  finding  himself 
attacked  at  the  same  time  by  the  kings  of  Syria  and  Israel,  robbed  the 
temple  of  part  of  its  gold  and  silver,  and  sent  it  to  Tiglath-Pileser,  to 
purchase  its  assistance,  promising  him  besides  to  become  his  vassal,  and 
to  pay  him  tribute.  The  king  of  Assyria  finding  so  favourable  an  oppor- 
tunity of  adding  Syria  and  Palestine  to  his  empire,  readily  accepted  the 
proposal.  Advancing  that  way  with  a  numerous  army,  he  beat  Rezin, 
took  Damascus,  and  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  erected  there  by  the 
Syrians,  as  God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets  Isaiah  and  Amos.||  From 
thence  he  marched  against  Pekah,  and  took  all  that  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  beyond  Jordan,  as  well  as  all  Galilee.  But  he  made  Ahaz 
pay  very  dear  for  his  protection,  still  exacting  of  him  such  exorbitant 
sums  of  money,  that  for  the  payment  of  them  he  was  obliged  not  only  to 
exhaust  his  own  treasures,  but  to  take  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  tem- 
ple. Thus  this  alliance  served  only  to  drain  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  and 
to  bring  into  its  neighbourhood  the  powerful  kings  of  Nineveh,  who 
afterwards  became  so  many  instruments  in  the  hand  of  God  for  the  chas- 
tisement of  his  people. 

[A.M.  3276.  Ant.  J.  C.  728.]— Shalmanezer.^  Sabacus,  the  Ethio- 
pian, whom  the  Scripture  calls  So,  having  made  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
Hoshea,  king  of  Samaria,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  him,  hoping  by 
that  means  to  shake  off  the  Assyrian  yoke.  To  this  end  he  withdrew 
from  his  dependence  upon  Shalmanezer,  refusing  to  pay  him  any  further 
tribute,  or  make  him  the  usual  presents. 

*  2  Kings,  XX.  12.  t  Can.  Ptol. 

X  Lib.  xxii.  hist,  anira.  c.  21.      Castor  apud  Euseb-   Chron.  p.  49. 
§  2  Kings,  xvi.  7,  &c.        ||  Is.  viii.  4.    Am.  i.  5.        ^  'i  Kings  xvii. 
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Shalmanezer,  to  punish  him  fur  his  presumption  marched  against  hin 
with  a  powerful  array  ;  and  after  having  subdued  all  the  plain  country, 
shut  liim  up  in  Samaria,  where  he  kept  him  closely  besieged  for  three 
years  ;  at  the  end  of  which  he  took  the  city,  loaded  Hoshea  with  chains, 
and  threw  him  into  prison  for  the  rest  of  his  days,  carried  away  the 
people  captive,  and  planted  them  in  Halah  and  Habor,  cities  of  the 
Medes.  And  thus  was  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or^of  the  ten  tribes,  de- 
stroyed, as  God  had  often  threatened  by  his  prophets.  This  kingdom, 
from  the  time  of  its  separation  from  that  of  Judah,  lasted  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Tobit,*  with  Anna  his  wife,  and  his  son  Tobias, 
was  carried  captive  into  Assyria,  where  he  became  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  king  Shalmanezer. 

Shalmanezer  died,  after  having  reigned  fourteen  years,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son 

Sennacherib.t— [A.  M.  3287.  Ant.  J.  C.  717.]  He  is  also  called 
Sargon  in  scripture. 

As  soon  as  this  prince  was  settled  on  the  throne,  he  renewed  the  de- 
mand of  the  tribute  exacted  by  his  father  from  Hezekiah.  Upon  his 
refusal  he  declared  war  against  him,  and  entered  into  Judaea  with  a 
mighty  army.  Hezekiah,  grieved  to  see  his  kingdom  pillaged,  sent  am- 
bassadors to  him  to  desire  peace  upon  any  terms  he  would  prescribe. 
Sennacherib,  seemingly  mollified,  entered  into  treaty  with  him,  and  de- 
manded a  very  great  sum  of  gold  and  silver.  The  holy  king  exhausted 
both  the  treasures  of  the  temple  and  his  own  cofifers  to  pay  it.  The  As- 
syrian, regarding  neither  the  sanction  of  oaths  nor  treaties,  still  continued 
the  war,  and  pushed  on  his  conquests  more  vigorously  than  ever.  No- 
thing was  able  to  withstand  his  power,  and  of  all  the  strong  places  of 
Judah,  none  remained  untaken  but  Jerusalem,  which  was  likewise  re- 
duced to  the  utmost  extremity.  At  this  very  juncture^  Sennacherib  was 
informed  that  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  who  had  joined  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  king  of  Egypt,  was  coming  up  to  succour  the  besieged 
city.  Now  it  was  contrary  to  the  express  command  of  God,  as  well  as 
the  remonstrances  of  Isaiah  and  Hezekiah  that  the  chief  men  at  Jerusa- 
lem had  required  any  foreign  assistance.  The  Assyrian  Prince  marched 
immediately  to  meet  the  approaching  enemy,  after  having  written  a  letter 
to  Hezekiah,  full  of  blasphemy  against  the  God  of  Israel,  whom  he  inso- 
lently boasted  he  would  speedily  vanquish,  as  he  had  done  all  the  gods  of 
the  other  nations  round  about  him.  In  short,  he  discomfited  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  pursued  them  even  into  their  own  country,  which  he  ravaged, 
and  returned  laden  with  spoil. 

It  was  probably  during  Sennacherib's  absence,§  which  was  pretty 
long,  or  at  least  some  little  time  before,  that  Hezekiah  fell  sick,  and  was 
cured  in  a  miraculous  manner  ;  and  that  (as  a  sign  of  God's  fulfilling  the 
promise  he  had  made  him  of  curing  him  so  perfectly,  that  within  three 
days  he  should  be  able  to  go  to  the  temple),  the  shadow  of  the  sun  went 
ten  degrees  backwards  upon  the  dial  of  the  palace.  Merodach-Baladan, 
king  of  Babylon,  being  informed  of  the  miraculous  cure  of  king  Hezekiah, 

*Tob.  c.i.  t  Is.  XX.  i.     2  Kings,  xviii.  and  xix. 

J  2  Kings,  xix.  9.       ■^2  Kings,  xx.    3  Chron.  xxxii.  24—81. 
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sent  ambassadors  to  him  with  letters  and  presents,  to  congratulate  him 
upon  that  occasion,  and  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  miracle  that  had 
happened  in  the  land  at  this  juncture,  with  respect  to  the  sun's  retrogra- 
dation  ten  degrees.  Hezekiah  was  extremely  sensible  of  the  honour 
done  him  by  that  prince,  and  very  forward  to  show  his  ambassadors  the 
riches  and  treasures  he  possessed,  and  to  let  them  see  the  whole  magni- 
ficence of  his  palace.  Humanly  speaking,  there  was  nothing  in  this 
proceeding  but  what  was  allowable  and  commendable  ;  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  supreme  Judge,  which  are  infinitely  more  piercing  and  delicate 
than  ours,  this  action  discovered  a  lurking  pride,  and  secret  vanity,  with 
which  his  righteousness  was  offended.  Accordingly,  he  instantly  in- 
formed the  king  by  his  prophet  Isaiah,  that  the  riches  and  treasures 
which  he  had  been  showing  to  those  ambassadors  with  so  much  ostenta- 
tion, should  one  day  be  transported  to  Babylon  ;  and  that  his  children 
should  be  carried  thither,  to  become  servants  in  the  palace  of  that 
monarch.  This  was  then  utterly  improbable  ;  for  Babylon,  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  was  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  Jerusalem,  as 
appears  by  her  having  sent  ambassadors  thither  ;  nor  did  Jerusalem  then 
seem  to  have  any  thing  to  fear,  but  from  Nineveh  ;  whose  power  was  at 
that  time  formidable,  and  who  had  entirely  declared  against  her.  But 
the  fortune  of  those  two  cities  was  to  change,  and  the  word  of  God  was 
literally  accomplished. 

But  to  return  to  Sennacherib.*  After  he  had  ravaged  Egypt,  and 
taken  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  he  came  back  with  his  victorious  army, 
encamped  before  Jerusalem,  and  besieged  it  anew.  The  city  seemed  to 
be  inevitably  lost :  it  was  without  resourse,  and  without  hope  from  the 
hands  of  men  ;  but  had  a  powerful  protector  in  Heaven,  whose  jealous 
ears  had  heard  the  impious  blasphemies  uttered  by  the  king  of  Nineveh 
against  his  sacred  name.  In  one  single  night  a  hundred  and  eighty-five 
thousand  men  of  his  army  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  destroying  angel. 
After  so  terrible  a  blow,  this  pretended  king  of  kings  (for  so  he  called 
himself),  this  triumpher  over  nations,  and  conqueror  even  of  gods,  was 
obliged  to  return  to  his  own  country  with  the  miserable  remnant  of  his 
army,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  :  nor  did  he  survive  his  defeat 
more  than  a  few  months,  only  to  make  a  kind  of  open  confession  of  his 
crime  to  God,  whose  supreme  majesty  he  had  presumed  to  insult,  and 
who  now,  to  use  the  scripture  terms,  having  '  put  a  ring  into  his  nose, 
and  a  bridle  into  his  mouth,'  as  a  wild  beast,  made  him  return  in  that 
humbled,  afilicted  condition,  through  those  very  countries,  which  a  little 
before  had  beheld  him  so  haughty  and  imperious. 

Upon  his  return  to  Nineveh,  being  enraged  at  his  disgrace,  he  treated 
his  subjects  in  the  most  cruel  and  tyrannical  manner.  The  effects  of  his 
fury  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  Jews  and  Israelites,t  of  whom  he  caused 
great  numbers  to  be  massacred  every  day,  ordering  their  bodies  to  be 
left  exposed  in  the  streets,  amd  suffering  no  man  to  give  them  burial. 
Tobit,  to  avoid  his  cruelty,  was  obliged  to  conceal  himself  for  some  time, 
and  suffer  all  his  effects  to  be  confiscated.  In  short,  the  king's  savage 
temper  rendered   him   so   insupportable   to  his    own  family,    that  hii 

*  2  Kings,  xix.  35—37.  +  Tobit,  i.  18—94. 
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two  eldest  sons  conspired  against  him,  and  killed  him  in  the  temple,*  ia 
the  presence  of  his  god  Nisroch,  as  he  lay  prostrate  before  him.  But 
these  two  princes  being  obliged  after  this  parricide  to  fly  into  Armenia, 
left  the  kingdom  to  Esarhaddon,  their  youngest  brother. 

[A.  M.  3294..  Ant.  J.  C.  710.]— Esarhaddon.+  We  have  already  ob- 
served that  after  Merodach-Baladan  there  was  a  succession  of  kings  at 
Babylon,  of  whom  history  has  transmitted  nothing  but  the  names.  The 
royal  family  becoming  extinct,  there  was  an  eight  years  interregnum, 
full  of  troubles  and  commotions.  Esarhaddon,  taking  advantage  of  this 
juncture,  made  himself  master  of  Babylon,  and  annexing  it  to  his  former 
dominions,  reigned  over  the  two  united  empires  thirteen  years. 

After  having  re-united  to  the  Assyrian  empire  Syria  and  Palestine, 
■which  had  been  rent  from  it  in  the  preceding  reign,  he  entered  the  land 
of  Israel,  where  he  took  captive  as  many  as  were  left  there,  and  carried 
them  into  Assyria,  except  an  inconsiderable  number  that  escaped  his 
pursuit.  But  that  the  country  might  not  become  a  desert,  he  sent  colo- 
nies of  idolatrous  people,  taken  out  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  dwell  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  The  prediction  of  Isaiah  was 
then  fulfilled — '  Within  threescore  and  five  years  shall  Ephraim  be 
broken,  that  it  be  no  more  a  people. 'J  This  was  exactly  the  space  of 
time  which  elapsed  between  the  prediction  and  the  event:  and  the  people 
of  Israel  did  tiien  truly  cease  to  be  a  visible  nation,  what  was  left  of 
them  being  altogether  mixed  and  confounded  with  other  nations. 

This  prince, §  having  possessed  himself  of  the  land  of  Israel,  sent  some 
of  his  generals  with  part  of  his  array  into  Judsea,  to  reduce  that  country 
likewise  under  his  subjection.  These  generals  defeated  Manasseh,  and 
having  taken  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to  Esarhadi'on,  Mho  put  him  in 
chains,  and  carried  him  with  him  to  Babylon.  But  Manasseh,  having 
afterwards  appeased  the  wrath  of  God  by  a  sincere  and  lively  repent- 
ance, obtained  his  liberty,  and  returned  to  Jerusalem. 

Meantime  the  coloniesH  that  had  been  sent  into  Samaria,  in  the  room 
of  its  ancient  inhabitants,  were  grievously  infested  with  lions.  The  king 
of  Babylon  being  told  that  the  cause  of  this  calamity  was  their  not  wor- 
shipping the  God  of  the  country,  ordered  an  Israelitish  priest  to  be  sent 
to  them,  from  among  t!ie  captives  brought  from  that  country  to  teach 
them  the  worship  of  the  God  of  Israel.  But  these  idolaters  did  no  more 
than  admit  the  true  God  amongst  their  ancient  divinities,  and  worshipped 
him  jointly  with  their  false  deities.  This  corrupt  worship  continued 
afterwards,  and  was  the  primary  source  of  the  aversion  entertained  by 
the  Jews  against  the  Samaritans. 

Esarliaddon,  after  a  proesperous  reign  of  thirty-nine  years  over  the 
Assyrians,  and  thirteen  over  the  Babylonians,  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Saosduchinus. — [A.  M.  3335.  Ant.  J.  C.  C69.]  This  prince  is  called 
in  Scripture  Nabuchodonosor,  w  liich  name  was  common  to  the  kings  of 
Babylon.  To  distinguish  this  from  the  others,  he  is  called  Nabuchodo- 
sor  the  First. 

Tobit  was  still  alive  at  this  time,^  and  dwelt  among  other  captives  at 

♦  2  Kings,  xix.  37.    t  Can.  Ptol.     J  Is.  vii.  P.     §  2  Chron  xxxiii.  1 1, 13. 
II  2  Kings,  xvii.  25—41.  f  Tobit,  xiv.  5,  13. 
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Nineveh.  Perceiving  his  end  approaching,  he  foretold  to  his  children 
the  sudden  destruction  of  that  city  ;  of  which  at  that  time  there  was  not 
the  least  appearance.  He  advised  them  to  quit  the  city,  before  its  ruin 
came  on,  and  to  depart  as  soon  as  they  had  buried  him  and  his  wife. 

'  The  ruin  of  Nineveh  is  at  hand,'  says  the  good  old  man,  '  abide  no 
longer  here,  for  I  perceive  the  wickediiess  of  the  city  will  occasion  its 
destruction.'  These  last  words  are  very  remarkable,  '  the  wickedness  of 
the  city  will  occasion  its  destruction.'  Men  will  be  apt  to  impute  the 
ruin  of  Nineveh  to  any  other  reason;  but  we  are  taught  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  that  her  unrighteousness  was  the  true  cause  of  it,  as  it  will  be 
with  other  states  that  imitate  her  crimes. 

Nabuchodonosor  defeated  the  king  of  the  Medes,*  in  a  pitched  battle, 
fought  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  upon  the  plain  of  Ragau,  took  Ecba- 
tana,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  and  returned  triumphant  to  Nineveh. 
When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  liistory  of  the  Medes,  we  shall  give  a  more 
particular  account  of  this  victory. 

It  was  immediately  after  this  expedition,  that  Bethulia  was  besieged 
by  Holofernes,  one  of  Nabuchodonosor's  generals  ;  and  that  the  famous 
enterprise  of  Judith  was  accomplished. 

Saracus,t  otherwise  called  Chynaladanus. — This  prince  succeeded 
Saosduchinus  ;  [A.  M.  3356.  Ant.  J.  C.  648.]  and  having  rendered  him- 
self contemptible  to  his  subjects,  by  his  effeminacy,  and  the  little  care  he 
took  of  his  dominions,  Nabopolassar,  a  Babylonian  by  birth,  and  general 
of  his  army,  usurped  that  part  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  reigned  over 
it  one  and  twenty  years. 

[A.  M.  3378.  Ant.  J.  C.  626.]  Nabopolassar. — This  prince,  the  better 
to  maintain  his  usurped  sovereignty,  made  an  alliance  with  Cyaxares, 
king  of  the  Medes.  With  their  joint  forces  they  besieged  and  took 
Nineveh,  killed  Saracus,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  great  city.  We  shall 
speak  more  largely  of  this  great  event,  when  we  come  to  the  history  of 
the  Medes.  From  this  time  forwards  the  city  of  Babylon  became  the 
only  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire. 

The  Babylonians  and  the  Medes,  having  destroyed  Nineveh,  became 
so  formidable,  that  they  drew  upon  themselves  the  jealousy  of  all  their 
neighbours.  Nicho,  king  of  Egypt,  was  so  alarmed  at  their  power,  that 
to  stop  their  progress  he  marched  towards  the  Euphrates  at  the  head  of 
a  powerful  army,  and  made  several  considerable  conquests.  See  the 
history  of  the  Egyptians  for  what  relates  to  this  expedition,  and  the 
consequences  that  attended  it. 

Nabopolassar^  finding,  that  after  the  taking  of  Carchemish  by  Necho, 
all  Syria  and  Palestine  had  revolted  from  him,  and  neither  his  age  nor 
infirmities  permitting  him  to  go  in  jierson  to  recover  them,  he  made  his 
son  Nabuchodonosor  partner  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  sent  him  with 
an  army  to  reduce  those  countries  to  their  former  subjection. 

[A.  M.  3398.  Ant.  J.  C.  606.]  From  this  time  the  Jews  begin  to  reckon 
the  years  of  Nabuchodonosor,  viz.  from  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  or  rather  from  the  beginning  of  the  fourth. 

*  Judith,  i.  5,  6.  t  Alex.  Polyhist. 

^  Beros.  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  11.  et  con.  Ap.  I.  i. 
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But  the  Babylonians  compute  the  reign  of  this  prince  only  from  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  happened  two  years  later. 

Nabuchodonosor  II.* — This  prince  defeated  Necho's  army,  near  the 
Euphrates,  and  retook  Carchemish.  From  thence  he  marched  towards 
Syria  and  Palestine,  and  re-united  those  provinces  to  his  dominions. 

He  likewise  entered  Judsea,  besieged  Jerusalem,  and  took  it:t  he 
caused  Jehoiakim  to  be  put  in  chains,  with  a  design  to  have  him  carried 
to  Babylon  ;  but  being  moved  with  his  repentance  and  affliction,  he 
restored  him  to  the  throne.  Great  numbers  of  the  Jews,  and,  among  the 
rest,  some  children  of  the  royal  family,  M'ere  carried  captive  to  Babylon, 
whither  all  the  treasures  of  the  king's  palace,  and  a  part  of  the  sacred 
vessels  of  the  temple,  were  likewise  transported.  Thus  was  the  judgment 
■which"  God  had  denounced  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  to  king  Hezekiah  ac- 
complished. From  this  famous  epocha,  which  was  the  fourth  year  of 
Jehoiakim,  king  of  Judah,  we  are  to  date  the  captivity  of  the  Jews  at 
Babylon,  so  often  foretold  by  Jeremiah.  Daniel,  then  but  twelve  years 
old, J  was  carried  captive  among  the  rest ;  and  Ezekiel  sometime  after- 
wards. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  of  Jehoiakim  died  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  after  having  reigned  one  and  twenty  years. §  As  soon 
as  his  son  Nabuchodonosor  had  news  of  his  death,  he  set  out  with  all  ex- 
pedition for  Babylon,  taking  the  nearest  way  through  the  desert,  attended 
only  with  a  small  retinue,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  army  with  his  generals 
to  be  conducted  to  Babylon  with  the  captives  and  spoils.  On  his  arrival, 
he  received  the  government  from  the  hands  of  those  that  had  carefully 
preserved  it  for  him,  and  so  succeeded  to  all  the  dominions  of  his  father, 
which  comprehended  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine, 
over  which,  according  to  Ptolemy,  he  reigned  forty-three  years. 

[A.  M.  3401.  Ant.  J.  C.  603.]  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  had 
a  dream, II  at  which  he  was  greatly  terrified,  though  he  could  not  call  it 
again  to  mind.  He  thereupon  consulted  the  wise  men  and  soothsayers  of 
his  kingdom,  requiring  of  them  to  make  known  to  him  the  substance  of 
his  dream.  They  all  answered,  that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  their  art 
to  discover  it ;  and  that  the  utmost  they  could  do,  was  to  give  the  inter- 
pretation of  his  dream,  w  hen  he  had  made  it  known  to  them.  As  absolute 
princes  are  not  accustomed  to  meet  with  opposition,  but  will  be  obeyed 
in  all  things,  Nabuchodonosor,  imagining  they  dealt  insincerely  with  him, 
fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  condemned  them  all  to  die.  Now  Daniel  and 
his  three  companions  were  included  in  the  sentence,  as  being  ranked 
among  the  wise  men.  But  Daniel,  having  first  invoked  his  God  desired 
to  be  introduced  to  the  king,  to  whom  he  revealed  the  whole  substance 
of  his  dream.  '  The  thingthou  sawest  (says  he  to  him)  was  an  image  of 
an  enormous  size,  and  a  terrible  countenance.  The  head  thereof  was  of 
gold,  the  breast  and  arms  of  silver,  the  belly  and  thighs  of  brass,  and 
the  feet  part  of  iron  and  part  of  clay.     And  as  the  king  was  attentively 

•Jer.  xlvi.2.  2  Kings,  xxiv.  7.        tDan.i.  1 — 7.  SChron.  xxxvi.6,  7. 
X  Some  imagine  him  to  have  been  eighteen  years  of  age  at  this  time. 
^  Can.  Ptol.  Beros.  apud  Joseph.  Antiq.  1.  x.  c.  II.  et  con.  \p.  1.  10. 
I  Dan.  c.  ii. 
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looking  upon  that  vision,  l^eliold  a  stone  was  cut  out  of  a  mouAt&in  with- 
PUtiiands,  and  the  stone  smote  the  ini,age  upon  his  Ceet,  and  brake  them  to 
pieces ;  tlie  whole  ima^e  was  ground  as  small  as  dust,  and  the  stone  be- 
came a  great  mountain,  and  filLed  the  whole  earth.'  When  Daniel  bad 
related  the  dream,  he  gave  the  king  likewise  the  interpretation  thereof, 
showing  him  how  it  signified  the  three  great  empires,  which  were  to 
succeed  that  of  the  Assyrians,  namely  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the 
Roman,  or  (according  to  some),  that  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  '  After  these  kingdoms  (continued  Qaniel)  shall  the  God  of 
heaven  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be  destroyed ;  and  this  king- 
dom shall  not  be  left  to  other  people,  but  shall  break  in  pieces  and  consume 
all  these  kingdoms,  and  shall  stand  for  ever.'  By  which  Daniel  plainly 
foretold  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  king,  ravished  with  admira- 
tion and  astocishment,  after  having  acknowledged  and  lo\ully  declared 
that  the  God  of  the  Israelites  was  truly  the  God  of  gods,  advanced  Da- 
niel to  the  highest  offices  in  the  kingdom,  made  him  chief  of  the  governors 
over  all  the  wise  men,  ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,  and  one 
of  the  principal  lords  of  the  council,  that  always  attended  the  court.  His 
three  friends  were  also  promoted  to  honours  and  dignities. 

At  this  time*  Jehoiakim  revolted  from  the  king  of  Uabylon,  whose 
generals,  that  were  still  in  Judaea,  marched  against  him,  and  committed 
all  kinds  of  hostilities  ypon  his  country.  '  He  slept  with  his  fathers,'  i^ 
all  the  Scripture  says  of  his  death.  Jeremiah  had  prophesied  that  he 
should  neither  be  regretted  nor  lamented,  but  should  '  be  buried  with  the 
burial  of  an  ass,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  §ates  of  Jerusalem :' 
this  was  no  doubt  fulfilled,  though  it  is  not  known  in  what  manner. 

Jechoniast  succeeded  both  to  the  throne  and  iniquity  of  his  father. 
Nabuchodonosor's  lieutenants  continuing  the  blockade  of  Jerusalem,  iu 
three  months  time  he  himself  came  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  city.  He  plundered  both  the  temple  and  the  king's 
palace  of  all  their  treasures,  and  sent  them  away  to  Babylon,  together 
with  all  the  golden  vessels  remaining,  which  Solomon  had  made  for  the 
use  of  the  temple  :  he  carried  away  likewise  a  vast  number  of  captives, 
amongstwhom  was  king  Jechonias,  his  mother,  his  wives,  with  all  the  chief 
oflBcers  and  great  men  of  his  kingdom.  In  th  3  room  of  Jechonias,  he  set 
upon  the  throne  his  uncle  Mattaniah,  who  was  otherwise  called  Zedekiah. 

This  prince*  had  as  little  religion  and  prosperity  as  his  forefathers. 
Having  made  an  alliance  with  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  he  broke  the 
oathof  fidelity  he  had  taken  to  the  king  of  Babylon.  The  latter  soon 
chastised  him  for  it,  and  immediately  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  The  king 
of  Egypt's  arrival  at  the  head  of  an  army  gave  the  besieged  a  gleam  pf 
hope  ;  but  their  joy  was  very  short-lived;  the  Egyptians  were  defeated, 
and  the  conqueror  returned  against  Jerusalem,  and  renewed  the  siege, 
which  lasted  near  a  twelvemonth.  At  last  the  city  was  taken  by  storm, 
£A.M. 3415.  Ant.  J.  C.5S9.]  and  a  terrible  slaughter  ensued.  Zedekiah's 
two  sons  were,  by  Nabuchodonosor's  orders,  killed  before  their  father's 
face,  with  all  the  nobles  and  principal  men  of  Judah.     Zedekiah  himself 

•  2  Kings,  xxiv.  1,  2.  +  Al.  Jehoiakim.     2  Kings,  xxiv.  6— 18. 

-  J  ^Kings,  xxiv.  17— 20,  and  XXV.  I— 10. 
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had  both  his  eyes  put  out,  was  loaded  with  fetters,  and  carried  to  Baby- 
lon, where  he  was  confined  in  prison  as  long  as  he  lived.  The  city  and 
temple  ^cere  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  all  their  fortifications  demolished. 

Upon  Nabuchodonosor's  return  to  Babylon,*  after  his  successful  war 
against  Judaea,  he  ordered  a  golden  statue  to  be  made,  sixty  cubitst 
high,  assembled  all  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom  to  celebrate  the  dedi- 
cation of  it,  and  commanded  all  his  subjects  to  worship  it,  threatening  to 
cast  those  that  should  refuse  info  the  midst  of  a  burning  fiery  furnace. 
Upon  this  occasion  it  was  that  the  three  young  Hebrews,  Ananias,  Ml- 
sael,  and  Azarias,  who  with  an  invincible  courage  refused  to  comply  with 
the  king's  impious  ordinance,  were  preserved  after  a  miraculous  manner 
in  the  midst  of  the  flames.  The  king,  himself  a  witness  of  this  astonish- 
ing miracle,  published  an  edict,  whereby  all  persons  whatsoever  were 
forbidden  upon  pain  of  death,  to  speak  any  thing  amiss  against  the  God 
of  Ananias,  Misael,  and  Azarias.  He  likewise  promoted  these  three 
young  men  to  the  highest  honours  and  employments. 

Nabuchodonosor,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  fourth 
after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  marched  again  into  Syria,  and  be- 
sieged TyTe,  at  the  time  when  Ithobal  was  king  thereof.  Tyre  was  a 
strong  and  opulent  city,  which  had  never  been  subject  to  any  foreign 
power,  and  was  then  in  great  repute  for  its  commerce ;  by  which  many 
of  its  citizens  were  become  like  so  many  princes  in  wealthj  and  magnifi- 
cence. It  had  been  built  by  the  Sidonians  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  For  Sidon  being  taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines of  Ascalon,  many  of  its  inhabitants  made  their  escape  in  ships,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Tyre  :  and  for  this  reason  we  find  it  called  in  Isaiah, 
'  the  daughter  of  Sidon. '§  But  the  daughter  soon  surpassed  the  mother 
in  grandeur,  riches,  and  power.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  we  are  speak- 
ing of,  she  was  in  a  condition  to  resist,  thirteen  years  together,  a  monarch 
to  whose  yoke  all  the  rest  of  the  East  had  submitted. 

It  was  not  till  after  so  long  an  interval  Ij  that  Nabuchodonosor  made 
himself  master  of  Tyre.  His  troops  suffered  incredible  hardships  before 
it ;  so  that,  according  to  the  prophet's  expression,  *  every  head  was 
made  bald,  and  every  shoulder  was  peeled.'^  Before  the  city  was  re- 
duced to  the  last  extremity,  its  inhabitants  retired  with  the  greatest  part 
of  their  eflFects,  into  a  neighbouring  isle,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
where  they  built  a  new  city;  the  name  and  glory  whereof  extinguished 
the  remembrance  of  the  old  one,  which  from  thenceforward  became  a 
mere  village,  retaining  the  name  of  Ancient  Tyre. 

Nabuchodonosor  and  his  army  having  undergone  the  utmost  fatigues 
during  so  long  and  difficult  a  siege,**  and  having  found  nothing  in  the 
place  to  requite  them  for  the  service  they  had  rendered  Almighty  God  (it 
is  the  expression  of  the  prophet)  in  executing  his  vengeance  upon  that 
city,  to  make  them  amends,  God  was  pleased  to  promise  by  the  mouth  of 
Ezekiel,  that  he  would  give  them  the  spoils  of  Egypt.  And  indeed  they 
soon  after  conquered  that  country,  as  I  have  more  fully  related  in  the 
history  of  the  Egyptians. 

*  Dan.  iii.  t  Ninety  feet.  t  Ezek.  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  Is.  xxiii.  8. 
Just.  1.  xviii.  c.  3.  §  Is.  xxiii.  12.  H  Jos.  Ant.  1.  x.  c.  11.  «t  con. 

Ap.  1.  1.  f  Ezek.  xxix.  18,  19.  •♦  Ibid.  xxix.  18—20. 
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When  this  prince  had  happily  finished  all  his  wars,  and  was  in  a  stat* 
of  perfect  peace  and  tranquillity,  he  employed  himself  in  putting  the  last 
hand  to  the  building,  or  rather  to  the  embellishing,  of  Babylon.  The 
reader  may  see  in  Josephus*  an  account  of  the  magnificent  structures 
ascribed  to  this  monarch  by  several  writers,  I  have  mentioned  a  great 
part  of  them  in  the  description  already  given  of  that  stately  city. 

Whilst  nothing  seemed  wanting  to  complete  this  prince's  happiness, 
a  frightful  dream  disturbed  his  repose, +  and  filled  him  with  great  anxiety. 
'  He  saw  a  tree  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  whose  height  was  great :  the 
tree  grew,  and  was  strong,  and  the  height  of  it  reached  unto  heaven,  and 
the  sight  thereof  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  The  leaves  were  fair,  and  the 
fruit  much  ;  and  in  it  was  meat  for  all :  the  beasts  of  the  field  had  shadow 
under  it,  and  the  fowls  of  the  heaven  dwelt  in  the  boughs  thereof;  and 
all  flesh  was  fed  of  it.  Then  a  watcher  and  a  holy  one  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  cried — Hew  down  the  tree,  and  cut  off  his  branches,  shake  off 
his  leaves,  and  scatter  his  fruit ;  let  the  beasts  get  away  from  under  it, 
and  the  fowls  from  its  branches  ;  nevertheless  leave  the  stump  of  his 
roots  in  the  earth,  even  with  a  band  of  iron  and  brass,  in  the  tender  grass 
of  the  field  ;  and  let  it  be  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  and  let  his  portion 
be  with  the  beasts  in  the  grass  of  the  earth.  Let  his  heart  be  changed 
from  man's,  and  let  a  beast's  heart  be  given  unto  him;  and  let  seven 
times  pass  over  him.  This  matter  is  by  the  decree  of  the  watchers,  and 
the  demand  by  the  word  of  the  holy  ones  ;  to  the  intent  that  the  living 
may  know  that  the  INIost  High  ruleth  in  the  kingdom  of  men,  and  giveth 
it  to  whomsoever  he  will,  and  setteth  up  over  it  the  basest  of  men.' 

The  king,  justly  terrified  at  this  dreadful  dream,  consulted  all  his  wise 
men  and  magicians,  but  to  no  purpose.  He  was  obliged  to  have  recourse 
10  Daniel,  who  expounded  the  dream,  and  applied  it  to  the  king  himself, 
plainly  declaring  to  him,  '  That  he  should  be  driven  from  the  company 
of  men  for  seven  years,  should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  and  fellowship 
of  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  feed  upon  grass  like  an  ox  ;  that  his  king- 
dom nevertheless  should  be  preserved  for  him,  and  he  should  repossess 
his  throne,  when  he  should  have  learnt  to  know  and  acknowledge,  that  all 
power  is  from  above,  and  cometh  from  heaven.'  After  this  he  exhorted 
him  to  break  off  his  sins  by  righteousness,  and  his  iniquities  by  showing 
mercy  to  the  poor. 

All  these  things  came  to  pass  upon  Nabuchodonosor,  as  the  prophet 
had  foretold.  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  as  he  vras  walking  in  his 
palace,  and  admiring  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  his  buildings,  he 
said — '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon,  which  I  have  built  for  the  house  of  the 
kingdom,  by  tlie  might  of  my  power,  and  for  the  honour  of  my  majesty?* 
Would  a  secret  impulse  of  complacency  and  vanity  in  a  prince,  at  the 
sight  of  such  noble  structures  erected  by  himself,  appear  to  us  so  very 
criminal  ?  And  yet,  hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth,  when  a 
voice  came  down  from  heaven,  and  pronounced  his  sentence  : — '  In  the 
same  hour  his  understanding  went  from  him  ;  he  was  driven  from  men,  and 
did  eat  grass  like  oxen,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till 
i)is  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like  birds'  claws.' 

»  Aotiq.  1.  X.  c.  1 1.  t  Dan.  cap.  4. 
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After  the  expiration  of  the  appointed  time,  he  recovered  his  senses  and 
the  use  of  his  understanding  : — '  He  lifted  up  his  eyes  unto  heaven  (says 
the  Scripture)  and  blessed  the  Most  High  ;  he  praised  and  honoured  him 
that  liveth  for  ever,  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting  dominion,  and  his 
kingdom  is  from  generation  to  generation  ;'  confessing,  '  that  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  are  as  nothing  before  him,  and  that  he  doeth  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  in  the  army  of  heaven,  and  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth ;  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him,  what  doest 
thou?'  Now  he  recovered  his  former  countenance  and  form.  His  cour- 
tiers went  out  to  seek  him  ;  he  was  restored  to  his  throne,  and  became 
greater  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Penetrated  with  the  heartiest 
gratitude,  he  caused,  by  a  solemn  edict,  to  be  published  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions  what  astonishing  and  miraculous  things 
God  had  wrought  in  his  person. 

One  year  after  this  he  died,  having  reigned  forty-three  years,  reckon- 
ing from  the  death  of  his  father.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  raonarchs 
that  ever  reigned  in  the  East.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Evil-Merodach.* — [A.M.  3441.  Ant.  J.  C.  563.]  As  soon  as  he  was 
settled  in  the  throne  he  released  Jechonias,  king  of  Judah,  out  of  prison, 
where  he  had  been  confined  near  seven  and  thirty  years. 

In  the  reign  of  this  Evil-Merodach,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  the 
learned  place  Daniel's  detection  of  the  fraud  practised  by  the  priests  of 
Bel ;  the  innocent  artifice  by  which  he  contrived  to  destroy  the  dragon, 
"which  was  worshipped  as  a  god;  and  the  miraculous  deliverance  of  the 
same  prophet  out  of  the  den  of  lions,  where  he  had  victuals  brought  him 
by  the  prophet  Habakkuk. 

Evil-Merodach  rendered  himself  so  odious  by  his  debaucheryt  and 
other  extravagancies,  that  his  own  relations  conspired  against  him,  and 
put  him  to  death. 

[A.  M.  3444.  Ant.  J.  C.  560.]— Neriglissor,  his  sister'ti  husband,  and 
one  of  the  chief  conspirators,  reigned  in  his  stead. 

Immediately  on  his  accession  to  the  crown. J  he  made  great  preparations 
for  war  against  the  Medes,  which  made  Cyaxares  send  for  Cyrus  out  of 
Persia,  to  his  assistance.  This  story  will  be  more  particularly  related 
by  and  by,  where  we  shall  find  that  this  prince  was  slain  in  battle  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign. 

[A.M.  3448.  Ant.  J.  C.  556.] — Laborosoarchod,  his  son,  succeeded  to 
the  throne.  This  was  a  very  wicked  prince.  Being  born  with  the  most 
vicious  inclinations,  he  indulged  them  without  restraint  when  he  came  to 
the  crown,  as  if  he  had  been  invested  with  sovereign  power  only  to  have 
the  privilege  of  committing  with  impunity  the  most  infamous  and  barba- 
rous actions.  He  reigned  but  nine  months  ;  his  own  subjects  conspiring 
against  him,  put  him  to  death.     His  successor  was 

Labynitus,  or  Nabonidus. — [A.  M.  3449.  Ant.  J.  C.  .555.]  This  prince 
had  likewise  other  names,  and  in  Scripture  that  of  Belshazzar.  It  is  on 
good  grounds  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of  Evil-Merodach,  by  his 
■wife  Nitocris,  and,  consequently,  grandson  to  Nabuchodouosor,  to  whom, 
according  to  Jeremiah's  prophecy,  the  nations  of  the  East  were  to  be 
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subject,  as  also  to  his  son,  and  his  grandson  after  him:  '  All  nations 
shall  serve  him,  and  his  son,  and  his  son's  son,  until  the  very  time  of  his 
land  shall  come.'* 

Nitocris  is  that  queen  who  raised  so  many  noble  edifices  in  Babylon.t 
She  caused  her  own  monument  to  be  placed  over  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable gates  of  the  city,  with  an  inscription  dissuading  her  successors 
from  touching  the  treasures  laid  up  in  it,  without  the  most  urgent  and 
indispensable  necessity.  The  tomb  remained  closed  till  the  reign  of 
Darius,  who,  upon  his  breaking  it  open,  instead  of  those  immense  trea- 
sures he  had  flattered  himself  with  discovering,  found  nothing  but  the  fol- 
lowing inscription : — 

'  If  thou  hadst  not  an  insatiable  thirst  after  money,  and  a  most  sordid, 
avaricious  soul,  thou  wouldst  never  have  broken  open  the  monuments  of 
the  dead.' 

In  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar's  reign,|  Daniel  had  the  vision  of  the 
four  beasts,  which  represented  the  four  great  monarchies,  and  the  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah,  which  was  to  succeed  them.  In  the  third  year  of 
the  same  reign  he  had  the  vision§  of  the  ram  and  the  he-goat,  whicli  pre- 
figured the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
the  persecution  which  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  should  bring 
upon  the  Jews.  I  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections  upon  these  pro- 
phecies, and  give  a  larger  account  of  them. 

Belshazzar,  whilst  his  enemies  were  besieging  Babylon, ||  gave  a  great 
entertainment  to  his  whole  court,  upon  a  certain  festival,  which  was  an- 
nually celebrated  with  great  rejoicing.  The  joy  of  this  feast  was  greatly 
disturbed  by  a  vision,  and  still  more  so  by  the  explication  which  Daniel 
gave  of  it  to  the  king.  The  sentence  A\ritten  upon  the  wall  imported 
that  his  kingdom  was  taken  from  him  and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Per- 
sians.    That  very  night  the  city  was  taken,  and  Belshazzar  killed. 

[A.  M.  3468.  Ant.  J.  C.  636.]— Thus  ended  the  Babylonian  empire, 
after  having  subsisted  two  hundred  and  ten  years  from  the  destruction  of 
the  great  Assyrian  empire. 

The  particular  circumstances  of  the  siege,  and  the  taking  of  Babylon, 
shall  be  related  in  the  history  of  Cyrus. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    THE    KINGDOM    OF    THE    MEDES. 

[A.M.  3257.  Aut.  J.  C.  747.] — I  took  notice,  in  speaking  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  ancient  Assyrian  empire,  that  Arbaces,  general  of  the 
Median  army,  was  one  of  the  chief  authors  of  the  conspiracy  against 
Sardanapalus  :  and  several  writers  believe  that  he  then  immediately 
became  sovereign  master  of  Media,  and  many  other  provinces,  and  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king.  Herodotus  is  not  of  this  opinion.  I  shall  relate 
what  that  celebrated  historian  says  upon  the  subject. 

The  Assyrians,  who  had  for  many  ages  held  the  empire  of  Asia,1I  began 
to  decline  in  their  power  by  the  revolt  of  several  nations.     The  Medes 
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flr«t  threw  off  their  yoke,  and  maintained  for  some  time  the  liberty  they 
had  acquired  by  their  valour  ;  but  that  liberty  degenerating  into  licen- 
tiousness, and  their  government  not  being  well  established,  they  fell  into 
a  kind  of  anarchy  worse  than  their  former  subjection.  Injustice,  violence, 
and  rapine  prevailed  every  where,  because  there  was  nobody  that  had 
either  power  enough  to  restrain  them,  or  sufficient  authority  to  punish 
the  oflfenders.  But  all  these  disorders  at  length  induced  the  people  to 
Settle  a  form  of  government,  which  rendered  the  state  more  flourishing 
than  ever  it  was  before. 

The  nation  of  the  Medes  was  then  divided  into  six  tribes.  Almost  all 
the  people  dwelt  in  villages,  when  Dejoces,  the  son  of  Phraortes,  a  Mede 
by  birth,  erected  the  state  into  a  monarchy.  This  person,  seeing  the 
great  disorders  that  prevailed  throughout  all  Media,  resolved  to  take 
advantage  of  those  troubles,  and  make  them  serve  to  exalt  him  to  the 
royal  dignity.  He  had  a  great  reputation  in  his  own  country,  and  passed 
for  a  man,  not  only  regular  in  his  own  conduct,  but  possessed  of  all  the 
prudence  and  equity  necessary  to  govern  others. 

As  soon  as  he  had  formed  the  design  of  obtaining  the  throne,  he 
laboured  to  make  the  good  qualities  that  had  been  observed  in  him  more 
conspicuous  than  ever  :  he  succeeded  so  well  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village  where  he  lived  made  him  thair  judge.  In  this  office  he  acquitted 
himself  with  great  prudence,  and  his  cares  had  all  the  success  that  had 
been  expected  from  them  ;  for  he  brought  the  people  of  that  village  to  a 
sober  and  regular  life.  The  inhabitants  of  other  villages,  whom  per- 
petual disorders  sufifered  not  to  live  in  quiet,  observing  the  good  order 
Dejoces  had  introduced  in  the  place  where  he  presided  as  judge,  began 
to  apply  to  him,  and  make  him  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  The  fame 
of  his  equity  daily  increasing,  all  such  as  had  any  affair  of  consequence, 
brought  it  before  him,  expecting  to  find  that  equity  in  Dejoces  which 
they  could  meet  with  no  where  else. 

When  he  found  himself  thus  far  advanced  in  hisdesigns,  he  judged  it  a 
proper  time  to  set  his  last  engines  to  work  for  the  compassing  his  point. 
He  therefore  retired  from  business,  pretending  to  be  over-fatigued  with 
the  multitude  of  people  that  resorted  to  him  from  all  quarters,  and  would 
not  exercise  the  office  of  judge  any  longer,  notwithstanding  all  the  im- 
portunity of  such  as  wished  well  to  the  public  tranquility.  Whenever 
any  persons  addressed  themselves  to  him,  he  told  them  that  his  own  do- 
mestic affairs  would  not  allow  him  to  attend  to  those  of  other  people. 

The  licentiousness  which  had  been  for  some  time  restrained  by  the 
judicious  management  of  Dejoces,  began  to  prevail  more  than  ever,  as 
soon  as  he  had  withdrawn  himself  from  the  administration  of  affairs  ;  and 
the  evil  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  the  Medes  were  obliged  to 
assemble  and  deliberate  upon  the  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  public 
disorder. 

There  are  different  sorts  of  ambition:  some  violent  and  impetuous, 
carrying  every  thing  as  it  were  by  storm,  hesitating  at  no  kind  of  cruelty 
or  murder:  another  sort,  more  gentle,  like  that  we  are  speaking  of,  puts 
on  an  appearance  of  moderation  and  justice,  working  under  ground  (if  I 
may  u9e  that  expression),  and  yet  arrives  at  her  point  as  surely  as  the 
other. 
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Dejoces,  who  saw  things  succeeding  according  to  his  wish,  sent  bis 
emissaries  to  the  assembly,  after  having  instructed  them  in  the  part  they 
were  to  act.  When  expedients  for  stopping  the  course  of  the  public 
evils  came  to  be  proposed,  these  emissaries,  speaking  in  their  turn,  repre- 
sented, that  unless  the  face  of  the  republic  was  entirely  changed,  their 
country  would  become  uninhabitable  ;  that  the  only  means  to  remedy  the 
present  disorders  was  to  elect  a  king,  who  should  have  authority  to  re- 
strain violence,  and  make  laws  for  the  government  of  the  nation.  Then 
every  man  could  prosecute  his  own  affairs  in  peace  and  safety  ;  whereas 
the  injustice  that  now  reigned  in  all  parts  would  quickly  force  the  people 
to  abandon  the  country.  This  opinion  was  generally  approved  ;  and  the 
whole  company  was  convinced  that  no  expedient  could  be  devised  more 
eflfectual  for  curing  the  present  evil  than  that  of  converting  the  state  into  a 
monarchy.  The  only  thing  then  to  be  done  was  to  clioosea  king;  and  about 
this  their  deliberations  were  not  long.  They  all  agreed  there  was  not  a 
man  in  Media  so  capable  of  governing  as  Dejoces,  so  that  he  was  imme- 
diately,  with  common  consent,  elected  king. 

If  we  reflect  in  the  least  on  the  first  establishment  of  kingdoms  in  any 
age  or  country  whatsoever,  we  shall  find  that  the  maintenance  of  order, 
and  the  care  of  the  public  good,  was  the  original  design  of  monarchy. 
Indeed  there  would  be  no  possibility  of  establishing  order  and  peace  if 
all  men  were  resolved  to  be  independent,  and  would  not  submit  to  an 
authority  which  takes  from  them  a  part  of  their  liberty,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  rest.  Mankind  must  be  perpetually  at  war,  if  they  will  always 
be  striving  for  dominion  over  others,  or  refuse  to  submit  to  the  strongest. 
For  the  sake  of  their  own  peace  and  safety,  they  must  have  a  master,  and 
must  consent  to  obey  him.  This  is  the  human  origin  of  government. 
And  the  Scripture  teacheth  us,*  that  the  Divine  Providence  has  not  only 
allowed  of  the  project,  and  the  execution  of  it,  but  consecrated  it  like- 
wise by  an  immediate  communication  of  his  own  power. 

There  is  nothing  certainly  nobler  or  greater  than  to  see  a  private  per- 
son, eminent  for  his  merit  and  virtue,  and  fitted  by  his  excellent  talents 
for  the  highest  employments,  and  yet  through  inclination  and  modesty 
preferring  a  life  of  obscurity  and  retirement ;  than  to  see  such  a  man 
sincerely  refuse  the  oifer  made  to  him  of  reigning  over  a  whole  nation, 
and  at  last  consent  to  undergo  the  toil  of  government,  from  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  being  serviceable  to  his  fellow-citizens.  His  first 
disposition,  by  which  he  declares  that  he  is  is  acquainted  with  the  duties, 
and  consequently  with  the  dangers,  annexed  to  a  sovereign  power,  shows 
him  to  have  a  soul  more  elevated  and  great  than  greatness  itself;  or,  to 
speak  more  justly,  a  soul  superior  to  all  ambition:  nothing  can  show 
him  so  perfectly  worthy  of  that  important  charge  as  the  opinion  he  has 
of  his  not  being  so,  and  his  fears  of  being  unequal  to  it.  But  when  he 
generously  sacrifices  his  own  quiet  and  satisfaction  to  the  welfare  and 
tranquillity  of  the  public,  it  is  plain  he  understands  what  that  sovereign 
power  has  in  it  really  good  or  truly  valuable  ;  which  is,  that  it  puts  a 
man  in  a  condition  of  becoming  the  defender  of  his  country,  of  procuring 
it  many  advantages,  and  of  redressing  various  evils  ;  of  causing  law  and 
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jusUc«  to  flourish,  of  bringing  virtue  and  probity  into  reputation,  and  of 
establishing  peace  and  plenty  :  and  he  comforts  himself  for  the  cares  and 
troubles  to  which  he  is  exposed  by  the  prospect  of  the  many  benefits  re- 
sulting from  them  to  the  public.  Such  a  governor  was  Numa,  at  Rome ; 
and  such  have  been  some  other  emperors,  whom  the  people  found  it  neces- 
sary to  compel  to  accept  the  supreme  power. 

It  must  be  owned  (I  cannot  help  repeating  it)  that  there  is  nothing 
nobler  or  greater  than  such  a  disposition.  But  to  put  on  the  mask  of 
modesty  and  virtue,  in  order  to  satisfy  one's  ambition,  as  Dejoces  did  ; 
to  affect  to  appear  outwardly  what  a  man  is  not  inwardly  ;  to  refuse  for 
a  time,  and  then  accept,  with  a  seeming  repugnancy,  what  a  man 
earnestly  desires,  and  what  he  has  been  labouring  by  secret  underhand 
practices  to  obtain  ;  this  double-dealing  has  so  much  meanness  in  it  that 
it  necessarily  lessens  our  opinion  of  the  person,  and  extremely  sullies  the 
lustre  of  those  good  qualities,  which,  in  other  respects,  he  possesses. 

[A.  M.  3294.  Ant.  J.  C.  710.] — Dejoces  reigned  fifty-throe  years.* 
When  he  had  ascended  the  throne  he  endeavoured  to  convince  the  people 
that  they  were  not  mistaken  in  the  choice  they  had  made  of  him,  for 
restoring  of  order.  At  first  he  resolved  to  have  his  dignity  of  king 
attended  with  all  the  marks  that  could  inspire  an  awe  and  respect  for  his 
person.  He  obliged  his  subjects  to  build  him  a  magnificent  palace  in 
the  place  he  appointed.  Tliis  palace  he  strongly  fortified,  and  chose  out 
from  among  his  people  such  persons  as  he  judged  fittest  to  be  his  guards, 
from  their  attachment  to  his  iriteres'ts,  and  his  reliance  on  their  fidelity. 

After  having  thus  provided  for  his  own  security,  he  applied  himself  to 
polish  and  civilize  his  subjects,  who,  having  been  accustomed  to  live  in 
the  country  and  in  villages,  almost  without  laws  and  wi'hout  polity,  had 
contracted  the  disposition  and  manners  of  savages.  To  this  iend  he  com- 
manded them  to  build  a  city,  marking  out  himself  the  place  and  circum- 
ference of  the  walls.  This  city  was  compassed  about  with  seven  distinct 
walls,  all  disposed  in  such  a  manner  that  the  outermost  did  not  hinder  the 
parapet  of  the  second  from  being  seen,  nor  the  second  that  of  the  third, 
and  so  of  all  the  rest.  The  situation  of  the  place  was  extremely  favoura- 
ble for  such  a  design,  for  it  was  a  regular  hill,  whose  ascent  was  equal 
on  every  sitle.  Within  the  last  and  smallest  enclosure  stood  the  king's 
palace,  with  all  his  treasures  ;  in  the  sixth,  which  was  next  to  that,  there 
were  several  apartments  for  lodging  the  officers  of  his  household  ;  and 
the  intermediate  spaces,  between  the  other  walls,  were  appointed  for  the 
habitation  of  the  people.  The  first  and  largest  enclosure  was  about  the 
bi^'ness  of  Athens.     The  name  of  this  city  was  EcT)atana. 

The  prospect  of  it  was  magnificent  and  beautiful  ;  for,  besides  the  dis- 
position of  the  walls,  which  formed  a  kind  of  amphitheatre,  the  different 
colouis  wherewith  the  several  parapets  were  painted  formed  a  delightful 

variety. 

After  the  city  was  finished,  and  Dejoces  had  obliged  part  of  the  Medes 
to  settle  in  it,  he  turned  all  his  thoughts  to  composing  of  laws  for  the 
good  of  the  state.  But  being  persuaded  that  the  majesty  of  kings  is  most 
respected  afar  off  (' major  ex  longinquo  reverentia,' — Tacit.)  he  began 
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to  beep  himself  at  a  distance  from  his  people;  was  almost  inaccessible, 
and,  as  it  were,  invisible  to  his  subjects,  not  suffering  them  to  speak,  or 
communicate  their  affairs  to  him,  but  only  by  petitions,  and  the  interposi- 
tion of  his  oiJicers.  And  even  those  that  had  the  privilege  of  approach- 
ing him,  miglit  neither  laugh  nor  spit  in  his  presence. 

This  able  statesman  acted  in  this  manner,  in  order  the  better  to  secure 
to  himself  the  possession  of  the  crown.  For  having  to  deal  with  men 
yet  uncivilized,  and  no  very  good  judges  of  true  merit,  he  was  afraid, 
that  too  great  a  familiarity  with  him  might  induce  contempt,  and  occasion 
plots  and  conspiracies  against  a  growing  power,  which  is  generally 
looked  upon  with  invidious  and  discontented  eyes.  But  by  keeping  him- 
self thus  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  making  himself 
known  only  by  the  wise  laws  he  made,  and  the  strict  justice  he  took  care 
to  administer  to  every  one,  he  acquired  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  his 
subjects. 

It  is  said,  that  from  the  innermost  part  of  his  palace  he  saw  every 
thing  that  was  done  in  his  dominions,  by  means  of  his  emissaries,  who 
brought  him  accounts,  and  informed  him  of  all  transactions.  By  this 
means  no  crime  escaped  either  the  knowledge  of  the  prince,  or  the  rigour 
of  the  law  ;  and  the  punishment  treading  upon  the  heels  of  the  offence, 
kept  the  wicked  in  awe,  and  stopped  the  course  of  violence  and  injustice. 

Things  might  possibly  pass  in  this  manner  to  a  certain  degree  during 
his  administration  :  but  there  is  nothing  more  obvious  than  the  great 
inconveniences  necessarily  resulting  from  the  custom  introduced  by  De- 
joces,  and  wherein  he  has  been  imitated  by  the  rest  of  the  Eastern 
potentates  ;  the  custom,  I  mean,  of  living  concealed  in  liis  palace,  of 
governing  by  spies  dispersed  throughout  his  kingdom,  of  relying  solely 
upon  their  sincerity  for  the  truth  of  facts  ;  of  not  suffering  truth,  the 
complaints  of  the  oppressed,  and  the  just  reasons  of  innocent  persons,  to 
be  conveyed  to  him  any  other  way  than  through  foreign  channels,  that  is, 
by  men  liable  to  be  prejudiced  or  corrupted  ;  men  that  stopped  up  all 
avenues  to  remonstrances,  or  the  reparation  of  injustice  themselves,  with 
so  much  the  more  ease  and  assurance,  as  their  iniquity  remained  undis- 
covered, and  consequently  unpunished.  But  besides  all  this,  methinks, 
that  very  affectation  in  princes  of  making  themselves  invisible,  shows 
them  to  be  conscious  of  their  slender  merit,  which  shuns  the  light,  and 
dares  not  stand  the  test  of  a  near  examination. 

Dejoces  was  so  wholly  taken  up  in  humanizing  and  in  making  laws 
for  the  good  government  of  his  people,  that  he  never  engaged  in  any  enter- 
prise against  his  neighbours,  though  his  reign  was  very  long,  for  he  did 
not  de  till  after  having  reigned  fifty-three  years. 

Phraortes  reigned  twenty-two  years.*  After  the  death  of  Dejoces,  his 
son  Phraortes,  called  otherwise  Aphraartes,t  succeeded.  The  affinity 
between  these  two  names  would  alone  make  one  believe  that  this  is  the 
king  called  in  Scripture  Arphaxad  :  but  that  opinion  has  many  otlier 
substantial  reasons  to  support  it,  as  may  be  seen  in  father  Montfaucon's 
learned  dissertation,  of  which  I  have  here  made  great  use.    The  passage 

*  Herod,  c.  102. 
+  He  is  called  so  by  Eusebius,  Chron.  Graec.  and  by  Geor.  SyneeL 
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\a  Jndith,  '  that  Arphaxad  built  a  very  strong  dty  ;  and  called  it  Ec- 
batana,'*  has  deceived  most  authors,  and  made  them  believe,  that  Ar- 
phaxad must  be  Dejoces,  who  was  certainly  the  founder  of  that  city.  But 
the  Greek  text  of  Juditli,  which  the  Vulgate  translation  renders  '  8edifi« 
cavit,'  says  only,  '  that  Arphaxad  added  new  buildings  to  Ecbatana.'t — 
And  what  can  be  more  natural,  than  that,  the  father  not  having  entirely 
perfected  so  considerable  a  work,  the  son  should  put  the  last  hand  to  it, 
and  make  such  additions  as  were  wanting  ? 

Phraortes,  being  of  a  very  warlike  temper,  and  not  contented  with  the 
kingdom  of  Media,  left  him  by  his  father,  attacked  the  Persians  ;i  and 
defeating  them  in  a  decisive  battle,  brought  them  under  subjection  to  his 
empire.  Then  strengthened  by  the  accession  of  their  troops,  he  attacked 
other  neighbouring  nations,  one  after  another,  till  he  made  himself  master 
of  almost  all  the  Upper  Asia,  which  comprehends  all  that  lies  north  of 
mount  Taurus,  from  Media  as  far  as  the  river  Halys. 

Elate  with  this  good  success,  he  ventured  to  turn  his  arms  against  the 
Assyrians,  at  that  time  indeed  weakened  through  the  revolt  of  several 
nations,  but  yet  very  powerful  in  themselves.  Nabuchodonosor,  their 
king,  otherwise  called  Saosduchinus,  raised  a  great  army  in  his  own 
country,  and  sent  ambassadors  to  several  other  nations  of  the  East,^  to 
require  their  assistance.  They  all  refused  him  with  contempt,  and  ig- 
nominiously  treated  his  ambassadors,  letting  him  see,  that  they  no  longer 
dreaded  that  empire,  which  had  formerly  kept  the  greatest  part  of  them 
in  a  slavish  subjection. 

The  king,  highly  enraged  at  such  insolent  treatment,  swore  by  his 
throne  and  his  reign,  that  he  would  be  revenged  of  all  those  nations,  and 
put  them  every  one  to  the  sword.  He  then  prepared  for  battle,  with  what 
forces  he  had,  in  the  plain  of  Ragau.  A  great  battle  ensued  there,  which 
proved  fatal  to  Phraortes.  He  was  defeated,  his  cavalry  fled,  his  chariots 
were  overturned  and  put  into  disorder,  and  Nabuchodonosor  gained  a 
complete  victory.  Then  taking  advantage  of  the  defeat  and  confusion  of 
the  Medes,  he  entered  their  country,  took  their  cities,  pushed  on  his  con- 
quest even  to  Ecbatana,  forced  the  towers  and  the  walls  by  storm,  and 
gave  the  city  to  be  pillaged  by  its  soldiers,  who  plundered  it,  and  stripped 
it  of  all  its  ornaments. 

The  unfortunate  Phraortes,  who  had  escaped  into  the  mountains  of 
Ragau,  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Nabuchodonosor,  who  cruelly  caused 
him  to  be  shot  to  death  with  darts.  After  that  he  returned  to  Nineveh  with 
all  his  army,  which  was  still  very  numerous,  and  for  four  months  together 
did  nothing  but  feast  and  divert  himself  with  those  who  had  accompanied 
him  in  tbis  expedition. 

In  Judith  we  read  that  the  king  of  Assyria  sent  Holophernes  with  a 
powerful  army,  to  revenge  himself  of  those  who  had  refused  him  succours  ; 
the  progress  and  cruelty  of  that  commander,  the  general  consternation  of 
all  the  people,  the  courageous  resolution  of  the  Israelites  to  withstand 
him,  in  assurance  that  their  God  would  defend  them,  the  extremity  to 

♦  Judith,  i.  1.         +  'Eira>5o5(i/i7)<T€  tVl 'EK;3aTo;'oi$.     Judith,  Text.  Gr. 

X  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  102. 
§  Thf  Greek  text  places  these  embassies  before  the  battle. 
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•which  BethuHa  and  the  ^vhole  natioa  m  as  reduced,  the  miraculous  deli- 
verance of  that  city  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  the  brave  Judith,  and 
the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  army,  are  all  related  in  the  same 
book. 

[A.  M.  3369.  Ant.  J.  C.  635.]  Cyaxares  I.  reigned  forty  years.*  This 
prince  succeeded  to  the  throne  immediately  after  his  father's  death.  He 
was  a  very  brave  enterprising  prince,  and  knew  how  to  make  his  advan- 
tage of  the  late  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  army.  He  first  settled  himself 
well  in  his  kingdom  of  Media,  and  then  conquered  all  Upper  Asia.  But 
what  he  had  most  at  heart  was,  to  go  and  attack  Nineveh,  to  revenge  the 
death  of  his  father  by  the  destruction  of  that  great  city. 

The  Assyrians  came  out  to  meet  him,  having  only  the  remains  of  that 
great  army,  which  was  destroyed  before  Bethulia.  A  battle  ensued, 
wherein  the  Assyrians  were  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  Nineveh.  Cy- 
axares,  pursuing  his  victory,  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  was  upon  the 
point  of  falling  inevitably  into  his  hands,  but  the  time  was  not  yet  come 
when  God  designed  to  punish  that  city  for  her  crimes,  and  for  the  cala- 
mities she  had  brought  upon  his  people,  as  well  as  other  nations.  It  was 
delivered  from  its  present  danger  in  the  following  manner. 

A  formidable  army  of  Scythians,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Palus 
Maotis,  had  driven  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Europe,  and  was  still  marching 
under  the  conduct  of  king  Madyes  in  pursuit  of  them.  The  Cimmerians 
had  found  means  to  escape  from  the  Scythians,  who  had  advanced  as  far 
as  Media.  Cyaxares,  hearing  of  this  irruption,  raised  the  siege  from 
before  Nineveh,  and  marched  with  all  his  forces  against  that  mighty 
army,  which,  like  an  impetuous  torrent,  was  going  to  overrun  all  Asia. 
The  two  armies  engaged,  and  the  Medes  were  vanquished.  The  bar- 
barians, finding  no  other  obstacle  in  their  way,  overspread  not  only 
Media,  but  almost  all  Asia.  After  that,  they  marched  towards  Egypt, 
from  whence  Psammiticus  diverted  their  course  by  presents.  They  then 
returned  into  Palestine,  where  some  of  them  plundered  the  temple  of 
Venus  at  Ascalon,  the  most  ancient  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  that  god- 
dess. Some  of  the  Scythians  settled  at  Bethshan,  a  city  in  the  tribe  of 
Manasseh,  on  this  side  Jordan,  which  from  them  was  afterwards  called 
Scythopolis. 

The  Scythians  for  the  space  of  twenty-eight  years  were  masters  of  the 
Upper  Asia,  namely,  the  two  Armenias,  Cappadocia,  Pontus,  Colcbis, 
and  Iberia ;  during  which  time  they  spread  desolation  wherever  they 
came.  The  Medes  had  no  way  of  getting  rid  of  them,  but  by  a  dange- 
rous stratagem.  Under  pretence  of  cultivating  and  strengthening  the 
alliance  they  had  made  together,  they  invited  the  greatest  part  of  them  to 
a  general  feast,  which  was  made  in  every  family.  Each  master  of  the 
feast  made  his  guests  drunk,  and  in  that  condition  were  the  Scythians 
massacred.  The  ISIedes  then  repossessed  themselves  of  the  provinces 
they  had  lost,  and  once  more  extended  their  empire  to  the  banks  of  the 
Halys,  which  was  their  ancient  boundary  westward. 

The  remaining  Scythians,  who  were  not  at  this  feast,t  having  heard 
of  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen,  fled  into  Lydia  to  king  Halyattes, 

♦  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  103—106.  +  Ibid.  1.  i.  c.  74. 
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who  received  them  with  great  humanity.  This  occasioned  a  war  between 
the  two  princes.  Cyaxares  immediately  led  his  troops  to  the  frontiers 
•of  Lydia.  Many  battles  were  fought  during  the  space  of  five  years, 
witli  almost  equal  advantage  on  both  sides.  But  the  battle  fought  in  the 
sixth  year  was  very  remarltable  on  account  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
which  happened  during  the  engagement,  when  on  a  sudden  the  day  was 
turned  into  a  dark  night.  Thales,  the  Milesian,  had  foretold  this  eclipse. 
The  Medes  and  Lydians,  who  were  then  in  the  heat  of  tlie  battle,  equally 
terrified  at  this  unforeseen  event,  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  sign  of 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  immediately  retreated  on  both  sides,  and  made 
peace.  Syennesis,  king  of  Cilicia,  and  Nabuchodonosor,*  king  of 
Babylon,  were  the  mediators.  To  render  it  more  firm  and  inviolable, 
the  two  princes  were  willing  to  strengtlien  it  by  the  tie  of  marriage,  and 
agreed  that  Halyattes  should  give  his  daughter  Aryenis  to  Astyages, 
eldest  son  of  Cyaxares. 

The  manner  these  people  had  of  contracting  an  alliance  with  one  an- 
other is  very  remarkable.  Besides  other  ceremonies,  which  they  had  in 
common  with  the  Greeks,  they  had  this  in  particular  ;  the  two  contracting 
parties  made  incisions  in  their  own  arms,  and  licked  one  another's  blood. 
[A.  M.  3378.  Ant.  J.  C.  626.] — Cyaxares's  first  care,t  as  soon  as  he 
found  himself  again  in  peace,  was  to  resume  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  which 
the  irruption  of  the  Scythians  had  obliged  him  to  raise.  Nabopolassar, 
king  of  Babylon,  with  whom  he  had  lately  contracted  a  particular 
alliance,  joined  with  him  in  a  league  against  the  Assyrians.  Having 
therefore  united  their  forces,  they  besieged  Nineveh,  took  it,  killed 
Saracus  the  king,  and  utterly  destroyed  that  mighty  city. 

God  had  foretold  by  his  prophets  above  a  hundred  years  before  that 
he  would  bring  vengeance  upon  that  impious  city  for  the  blood  of  his 
servants,  wherewith  the  kings  thereof  had  gorged  themselves  like  rave- 
nous lions  ;  that  he  himself  would  march  at  the  head  of  the  troops  that 
should  come  to  besiege  it;  that  he  would  cause  consternation  and  terror 
to  go  before  them  ;  that  he  would  deliver  the  old  men,  the  mothers,  and 
their  children,  into  the  merciless  hands  of  the  soldiers  ;  that  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  city  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  rapacious  and  insatiable 
plunderers;  and  that  the  city  itself  should  be  so  totally  and  utterly  de- 
stroyed that  not  so  much  as  a  vestige  of  it  should  be  left ;  and  that  the 
people  should  ask  hereafter,  where  did  the  proud  city  of  Nineveh  stand  ? 
But  let  us  hear  the.language  of  the  prophets  themselves :  '  Woe  unto  the 
bloody  cityl  (cries  Nahum),  it  is  all  full  of  lies  and  robbery :  he  that 
dasheth  in  pieces  is  come  up  before  thy  face.  The  Lord  comethto  avengo 
the  cruelties  done  to  Jacob  and  to  Israel.  I  hear  already  the  noise  of 
the  whip,  and  the  noise  of  the  rattling  of  the  wheels  and  of  the  prancing 
horses,  and  of  the  houndinif  chariots.  The  horsemen  lifteth  up  both  the 
bright  sword,  and  the  glittering  spear.  The  shield  of  liis  mighty  men  is 
made  red  ;  the  valiant  men  are  in  scarlet.  They  shall  seem  like  torches, 
they  shall  run  like  the  lightning,  God  is  jealous  ;  the  Lord  revengeth, 
and  is  furious.  The  mouiiluius  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills  melt,  and  the 
earth  is  burnt  at  his  presence :  who  can  stand  bsfore  liis  indignation  ? 

*  In  Herodotus  he  is  called  Labynetus.  t  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  106. 
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and  who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  7  Behold,  I  am  against 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts  :  I  will  strip  thee  of  all  thy  ornaments. 
Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the  spoil  of  gold  ;  for  there  is  no  end  of 
the  store  and  glory  out  of  all  the  pleasant  furniture.  She  is  empty,  and 
void,  and  waste.  Nineveh  is  destroyed  ;  she  is  overthroAvn  ;  she  is  de- 
solate. The  gates  of  the  rivers  shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be 
dissolved.*  And  Huzzab  shall  be  led  away  captive  :  she  shall  be  brought 
up,  and  her  maids  shall  lead  her  as  with  the  voice  of  doves  tabring  upon 
their  breasts.  I  see  a  multitude  of  slain,  and  a  great  number  of  carcases  ; 
and  there  is  no  end  of  their  corpses  ;  they  stumbled  upon  their  corpses. 
Where  is  the  dwelling  of  the  lions, t  and  the  feeding  places  of  the 
young  lions,  where  the  lion,  even  the  old  lion,  walked,  and  the  lion's 
whelp,  and  none  made  them  afraid :  where  the  lion  did  tear  in  pieces 
enough  for  his  whelps,  and  strangled  for  his  lionesses,  and  filled  his 
holes  with  prey,  and  his  dens  with  rapine  :  the  Lord  shall  destroy 
Assur.J  He  shall  depopulate  that  city,  which  was  so  beautiful,  and 
turn  it  into  a  land  where  no  man  cometh,  and  into  a  desert.  It  shall 
be  a  dwelling  place  for  wild  beasts,  and  the  birds  of  night  shall  lurk 
therein.  Behold,  shall  it  be  said,  see  that  proud  city,  which  was  so 
stately,  and  so  exalted  ;  which  said  in  h«r  heart,  I  am  the  only  city, 
and  besides  me  there  is  no  other.  AH  they  that  pass  by  her  shall  scoff 
at  her,  and  shall  insult  her  with  hissings  and  contemptuous  gestures.' 

The  two  armies  enriched  themselves  with  the  spoils  of  Nineveh  ;  and 
Cyaxares  prosecuting  his  victories,  made  himself  master  of  all  the  cities 
of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria,  except  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  which  belonged 
to  Nabopolassar. 

After  this  expedition  Cyaxares  died,  and  left  his  dominions  to  his  son 
Astyages. 

[A.  M.  3409.  Ant.  J.  C.  595.]  Astyages  reigned  thirty-five  years. — 
This  prince  is  called  in  Scripture  Ahasuerus.  Though  his  reign  was  very 
long,  no  less  than  thirty-five  years,  yet  have  we  no  particulars  recorded 
of  it  in  histor}'.  He  had  two  cliildren.  whose  names  are  famous,  namely, 
Cyaxares,  by  his  wife  Aryonis,  and  Mandane,  by  a  former  marriage.  In 
his  father's  lifetime  he  married  Mandane  to  Cambyscs,  the  son  of  Ache- 
menes,  king  of  Persia  :  from  this  marriage  sprung  Cyrus,  who  was  born 
but  one  year  after  the  birth  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares.  The  latter  succeeded 
his  father  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 

Cyaxares  II. — This  is  the  prince  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Darius  the 
Mede. 

Cyrus,  having  taken  Babylon,  in  conjunction  with  his  uncle  Cyaxares, 
left  it  under  his  government.  After  the  death  of  bis  uncle,  and  his  father 
Cambyses,  he  united  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes  and  the  Persians  into 
one  :  in  the  sequel,  therefore,  they  will  be  considered  only  as  one  empire. 

*  The  author  in  this  place  renders  it.  Her  temple  is  destroyed  to  the 
foundations.  But  I  have  chosen  to  follow  our  English  Bible,  though  in 
the  Latin  it  is  catnplum. 

t  This  is  a  noble  image  of  the  cruel  avarice  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  who 
pillaged  and  plundered  all  their  neighbouring  nations,  especially  Judsea, 
and  carried  away  the  spoils  of  them  to  Nineveh. 
%  Zephan.  ii.  13—15. 
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I  shall  besfin  the  history  of  that  empire  with  the  reign  of  Cyrus  ;  which 
will  include  also  what  is  known  of  the  reigns  of  his  two  predecessors, 
Cyaxares  and  Astyages.  But  I  shall  previously  give  some  account  of  the 
kingdom  of  Lydia,  because  Croesus,  its  king,  has  a  considerable  share  in 
the  events  of  which  I  am  to  speak. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    HISTORY    OF     THE    LVDIANS. 

The  kings  who  first  reigned  over  the  Lydians,*  are  by  Herodotus  called 
Atyadee,  that  is,  descendants  from  Atys.  These,  he  tells  us,  derived  their 
origin  from  Lydus,  the  son  of  Atys  ;  and  Lydus  gave  the  name  of  Ly- 
dians to  that  people,  who  before  this  time  were  called  Moeonians. 

These  Atyadae  were  succeeded  by  the  Heraclidae,  or  descendants  of 
Hercules,  who  possessed  this  kingdom  for  the  space  of  five  hundred  and 
five  years. 

Argo,  great  grandson  of  Alcseus,  son  of  Hercules,  was  the  first  of  the 
Heraclidae  who  reigned  in  Lydia.     [A.  M.  2781.     Ant.  J.  C.  1223.] 

The  last  was  Candaules.  This  prince  was  married  to  a  lady  of  ex- 
quisite beauty  ;  and,  being  infatuated  by  his  passion  for  her,  was  per- 
petually boasting  of  her  charms  to  others.  Nothing  could  serve  him,  but 
that  Gyges,  one  of  his  chief  officers,  should  see,  and  judge  of  them  by  his 
own  eyes  ;  as  if  the  husband's  own  knowledge  of  them  was  not  sufficient 
for  his  happiness,  or  the  beauty  of  his  wife  would  have  been  impaired  by 
his  silence.  The  king  to  this  end  placed  Gyges  secretly  in  a  convenient 
place;  but  notwithstanding  that  precaution,  the  queen  perceived  him  when 
he  retired,  yet  took  no  manner  of  notice  of  it.  Judging,  as  the  historian 
represents  it,  that  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  a  woman  is  her 
modesty,  she  studied  a  signal  revenge  for  the  injury  she  had  received ; 
and,  to  punish  the  fault  of  her  husband,  committed  a  still  greater 
crime.  Possibly,  a  secret  passion  for  Gyges  had  as  great  a  share  in 
that  action,  as  her  resentment  for  the  dishonour  done  her.  Be  that  as 
it  will,  she  sent  for  Gyges,  and  obliged  him  to  expiate  his  crime, 
either  by  his  own  death,  or  the  king's,  at  his  own  option.  After 
some  remonstrances  to  no  purpose  he  resolved  upon  the  latter,  and  by  the 
murder  of  Candaules  became  master  of  his  queeu  and  his  throne.  By  thi» 
means  the  kingdom  passed  from  the  family  of  the  Heraclidae  into  that  of 
the  Mermadae.     [A.  M.  32S6.     Ant.  J.  C.  718.] 

Archilochus,  the  poet,  lived  at  this  time,  and,  as  Herodotus  informs 
us,  spoke  of  this  adventure  of  Gyges  in  his  poems. 

I  cannot  forbear  mentioning  in  this  place  what  is  related  by  Herodotus, 
that  amongst  the  Lydians,  and  almost  all  other  barbarians,  it  was  reckoned 
shameful  and  infamous  even  for  a  man  to  appear  naked.  These  footsteps 
of  modesty,  which  are  met  with  amongst  pagans,  ought  to  be  reckoned 
valuable.  We  are  assured  that,  among  the  Romans,  a  son,  who  was 
coming  to  the  age  of  maturity,  never  went  into  the  baths  with  his  father, 
nor  even  a  son-in-law  with  his  father-in-law  ;  and  this  modesty  and  de- 
cency were  looked  upon  by  them  as  enjoined  by  the  law  of  nature,  the 
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Tiolfttlon  whereof  was  criminal.  It  is  astonishing,  that  amongst  us  our 
magistrates  take  no  care  to  prevent  this  disorder,  which  in  the  midst  of 
Paris,  at  the  season  of  bathing,  is  openly  committed  with  impunity  ;  a 
disorder  so  visibly  contrary  to  the  rules  of  common  decency,  so  dangerous 
to  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  so  severely  condemned  by  paganism 
itself. 

Plato  relates  the  story  of  Gyges  in  a  different  manner  from  Herodotus.* 
He  tells  us  that  Gyges  wore  a  ring,  the  stone  of  which,  when  turned 
towards  him,  rendered  him  invisible  ;  so  that  he  had  the  advantage  of 
seeing  others,  without  being  seen  himself;  and  that  by  means  of  this  ring, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  queen,  he  deprived  Candaules  of  his  life  and 
throne.  This  probably  signifies,  that  in  order  to  compass  his  criminal 
design,  he  used  all  the  tricks  and  stratagems,  which  the  world  calls  subtle 
and  refined  policy,  which  penetrates  into  the  most  secret  purposes  of 
others,  without  making  the  least  discovery  of  its  own.  This  story,  thus 
explained,  carries  in  it  a  greater  appearance  of  truth,  than  what  we  read 
in  Herodotus. 

Cicero,  after  having  related  this  fable  of  Gyges's  famous  ring,  adds, 
that  if  a  wise  man  had  such  a  ring,  he  would  not  use  it  to  any  wicked 
purpose  ;t  because  virtue  considers  what  is  honourable  and  just,  and  has 
no  occasion  for  darkness. 

[A.  M.  3286.  Ant.  J.  C.  718.]— Gyges  reigned  thirty-eight  years.J 
The  murder  of  Candaules  raised  a  sedition  among  the  Lydians.  The  two 
parties,  instead  of  coming  to  blows,  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Delphic  oracle,  which  declared  in  favour  of  Gyges.  The  king 
made  large  presents  to  the  temple  of  Delphi,  which  undoubtedly  preceded, 
and  had  no  little  influence  upon  the  oracle's  answer.  Among  other  things 
of  value,  Herodotus  mentions  six  golden  cups,  weighing  thirty  talents, 
amounting  to  near  a  million  of  French  money,  which  is  about  forty-eight 
thousand  pounds  sterling. 

As  soon  as  he  was  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  throne,  he  made  war 
against  Miletus,  Smyrna,  and  Colophon,  three  powerful  cities  belonging 
to  the  neighbouring  states. 

After  he  had  reigned  thirty  eight  years,  he  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ardys  [A.  M.  3324.  Ant.  J.  C.  680.]  who  reigned  forty-nine  years. § 
It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  prince  that  the  Cimmerians,  driven  out  of  their 
country  by  the  Scythse  Nomades,  went  into  Asia,  and  took  the  city  of 
Sardis,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel. 

[A.  M.  3373.  Ant.  J.  C.  631.] — Sadyattes  reigned  twelve  years.  ||  This 
prince  declared  war  against  the  Milesians,  and  laid  siege  to  their  city. 
In  those  days  the  sieges,  which  were  generally  nothing  more  than  block- 
ades, were  carried  on  very  slowly,  and  lasted  many  years.  This  king 
died  before  he  had  finished  that  of  Miletus,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son. 

[A.M.  3385.  Ant.  J.  C.  619.]— Halyattes  reigned  fifty-seven  years.^ 
This  is  the  prince  who  made  war  against  Cyaxares,  king  of  Media.     He 

♦  Plato  de  Rep.  1.  ii.p.  359.  +  Hunc  ipsum  annulum  si  habeat 

sapiens,  nihilo  plus  sibi  licere  putet  peccare,  quam  si  non  haberet.  Ho- 
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likewise  drove  the  Cimmerians  out  of  Asia.  He  attacked  and  took  the 
cities  of  Smyrna  and  Clazomenae.  He  vigorously  prosecuted  the  war 
against  the  Milesians,  begun  by  his  father,  an.l  continued  tiie  siege  of 
their  city,  which  had  lasted  six  years  under  liis  father,  and  continued  as 
many  under  him.  It  ended  at  length  in  the  following  manner  : — Halyattes, 
upon  an  answer  he  received  from  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  sent  an  ambas- 
sador into  the  city  to  propose  a  truce  for  some  months.  Thrasybulus, 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  having  notice  of  his  coming,  ordered  all  the  corn,  and 
other  provisions,  assembled  by  him  and  his  subjects  for  their  support,  to 
be  brought  into  the  public  market;  and  commanded  the  citizens,  at  the 
sight  of  a  signal  that  should  be  given,  to  be  all  in  a  general  humour  of 
feasting  and  jollity.  The  tiling  was  executed  according  to  his  orders. 
The  Lydian  ambassador  at  his  arrival  was  in  the  utmost  surprise  to  see 
such  plenty  in  the  market,  and  such  cheerfuluess  in  the  city.  His  master, 
to  whom  he  gave  an  account  of  what  he  had  seen,  concluding  that  bis 
project  of  reducing  the  place  by  famine  v,oul(l  never  succeed,  preferred 
peace  to  so  apparently  fruitless  a  war,  and  immediately  raised  the  siege. 

[A.  M.  3442.  Ant.  J.  C.  56-3.] — Crcesus.  His  very  name,  which  is  be- 
come a  proverb,  conveys  an  idea  of  immense  riches.  The  wealth  of 
this  prince,  to  judge  of  it  only  by  the  presents  he  made  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi,  must  have  been  excessively  great.  Most  of  those  presents  were 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  and  were  worth  several  millions. 
We  may  partly  account  for  the  treasures  of  this  prince,*  from  certain 
mines  that  he  had,  situate,  according  to  Strabo,  between  Pergamus  and 
Atarna  ;  as  also  from  the  little  river  Pactolus,  the  sand  of  which  was 
gold.     But  in  Strabo's  time  this  river  had  no  longer  the  same  advantage. 

What  is  very  extraordinary,  this  affluence  did  not  enervate  or  soften 
the  courage  of  Crcesus.t  He  thought  it  unworthy  of  a  prince  to  spend 
his  time  in  idleness  and  pleasure.  For  his  part  he  was  perpetually  in 
arms,  made  several  conquests,  and  enlarged  his  dominions  by  the  addition 
of  all  the  contiguous  provinces,  as  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Paphlagonia,  Bithy- 
nia,  Pamphylia,  and  all  the  country  of  the  Carians,  lonians,  Dorians, 
and  ^olians.  Herodotus  observes,  that  he  was  the  first  conqueror  of 
the  Greeks,  who  '  .1  then  had  never  been  subject  to  a  foreign  power. 
Doubtless  he  must  mean  the  Greeks  settled  in  Asia  Minor. 

But  what  is  still  more  extraordinary  in  this  prince,  though  he  was  so 
immensely  rich,  and  so  great  a  warrior,  yet  his  chief  delight  was  in 
literature  and  the  sciences.  His  court  was  tlie  ordinary  residence  of 
those  famous  learned  men,  so  revered  by  antiquity,  and  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece. 

Solon,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  amongst  them, J  after  having  esta- 
blished new  laws  at  Athens,  thought  he  might  absent  himself  for  some 
years,  and  improve  that  time  by  travelling.  He  went  to  Sardis,  where 
he  was  received  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  reputation  of  so  great  a  man. 
The  king,  attended  with  a  numerous  court,  appeared  in  all  his  regal 
pomp  and  splendour,  dressed  in  the  most  magnificent  apparel,  which  was 
all  over  enriched  with  gold,  and  glittered  with  diamonds.  Notwitlistand- 
ing  the  novelty  of  this  spectacle  to  Solon,  it  did  not  appear  that  he  was 

*  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p.  625,  et  I.  xiv.  p.  CSO.         +  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  26—88. 
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the  least  moved  at  it,  nor  did  he  utter  a  word  which  discovered  the  least 
surprise  or  admiration  ;  on  the  contrary,  people  of  sense  miglit  sufficrcntly 
discern  from  his  behaviour,  that  he  looked  upon  all  this  outward  pomp 
as  an  indication  of  a  little  mind  which  knows  not  in  what  true  greatness 
and  dignity  consist.  This  coldness  and  indiflference  in  Solon's  first  ap- 
proach, gave  the  king  no  favourable  opinion  of  his  new  guest. 

He  afterwards  ordered  that  all  his  treasures,  his  magnificent  apart- 
ments, and  costly  furniture,  should  be  showed  him,  as  if  he  expected,  by 
the  multitude  of  his  fine  vessels,  jewels,  statues,  and  paintings,  to  con- 
quer the  philosopher's  indifi"erence.  But  these  things  were  not  the  king, 
and  it  was  the  king  tiiat  Solon  was  come  to  visit,  and  not  the  walls  and 
chambers  of  his  palace.  He  had  no  notion  of  making  a  judgment  of  the 
king,  or  an  estimate  of  his  wortli.  by  these  outward  appendages,  but  by 
himself  and  his  own  personal  qualities.  Were  we  to  judge  at  present  by 
the  same  rule,  we  should  find  many  of  our  great  men  wretchedly  naked 
and  desolate. 

When  Solon  had  seen  all,  he  was  brought  back  to  the  king.  Crcesus 
then  asked  him  which  of  mankind,  in  all  his  travels,  he  had  found  the 
most  truly  happy?  '  One  Tellus  (replied  Solon),  a  citizen  of  Athens,  a 
very  honest  and  good  man,  who,  after  having  lived  all  his  days  without 
indigence,  having  always  seen  his  country  in  a  flourishing  condition,  has 
left  children  that  are  universally  esteemed,  has  had  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  those  children's  children,  and  at  last  died  gloriously  in  fighting 
for  his  country.' 

Such  an  answer  as  this,  in  which  gold  and  silver  were  accounted  as 
nothing,  seemed  to  Crcesus  to  denote  a  strange  ignorance  and  stupidity. 
However,  as  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should  be  ranked  at  least  in  the 
second  degree  of  happiness,  he  asked  him,  '  Who,  of  all  those  he  had 
seen,  was  the  next  in  felicity  to  Tellus  V  Solon  answered,  '  Cleobis 
and  Biton,  of  Argos,  two  brothers,*  who  had  left  behind  them  a  perfect 
patterir  of  fraternal  affection,  and  of  the  respect  due  from  children  to  their 
parents.  Upon  a  solemn  festival,  when  their  mother,  a  priestess  of 
Juno,  was  to  go  to  the  temple,  the  oxen  that  were  to  draw  her  not  being 
ready,  the  two  sons  put  themselves  to  the  yoke,  and  drew  their  mother's 
chariot  thither,  which  was  above  five  miles  distant.  All  the  mothers  of 
the  place,  ravished  with  admiration,  congratulated  the  priestess  on  being 
the  mother  of  such  sons.  She,  in  the  transports  of  her  joy  and  thankful- 
ness, earnestly  entreated  the  goddess  to  reward  her  children  with  the 
best  thing  that  heaven  can  give  to  man.  Her  prayers  were  heard.  When 
the  sacrifice  was  over,  her  two  sons  fell  asleep  in  the  very  temple,  and 
there  died  in  a  soft  and  peaceful  slumber. +  In  honour  of  their  piety,  the 
people  of  Argos  consecrated  statues  to  them  in  the  temple  of  Delphi.' 

'  What  then  (says  Crffisus,  in  a  tone  that  showed  his  discontent)  you 
do  not  reckon  me  in  the  number  of  the  happy  V  Solon,  who  was  not 
willing  either  to  flatter  or  exasperate  him  any  further,  replied  calmly — 
'  King  of  Lydia,  besides  many  other  advantages,  ihe  gods  have  given  us 
Grecians  a  spirit  of  moderation  and  reserve,  which  has  produced  amongst 
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us  a  plain  popular  kind  of  philosophy,  accompanied  with  a  certain  gene- 
rous freedom,  void  of  pride  or  ostentation,  and  therefore  not  well  suited 
to  the  courts  of  kings  :  this  philosophy,  considering  what  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  vicissitudes  and  accidents  the  life  of  man  is  liable  to,  does  not 
allow  us  either  to  glory  in  any  prosperity  we  enjoy  ourselves,  or  to  ad- 
mire happiness  in  others,  which  perhaps  may  prove  only  transient  or 
superficial.'  From  hence  he  took  occasion  to  represent  to  him  further, 
'  That  the  life  of  man  seldom  exceeds  seventy  years,  which  make  up  in 
all  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  days,  of  which  no  two  are  exactly 
alike  ;  so  that  the  time  to  come  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  various  acci- 
dents, which  cannot  be  foreseen.  Therefore,  in  our  opinion  (continued 
he),  no  man  can  be  esteemed  happy,  but  he  whose  happiness  God  con- 
tinues to  the  end  of  his  life  ;  as  for  others,  who  are  perpetually  exposed 
lo  a  thousand  dangers,  we  account  their  happiness  as  uncertain  as  the 
crown  is  to  a  person  that  Is  still  engaged  in  battle,  and  has  not  yet  ob- 
tained the  victory.'  Solon  retired,  when  he  had  spoken  these  words, 
which  served  only  to  mortify  Croesus,  but  not  to  reform  him. 

^sop,  the  author  of  the  Fables,  was  then  at  the  court  of  this  prince, 
by  whom  he  was  very  kindly  entertained.  He  was  concerned  at  the  un- 
handsome treatment  Solon  received,  and  said  to  him  by  way  of  advice, 
'  Solon,  we  must  either  not  come  near  princes  at  all,  or  speak  things  that 
are  agreeable  to  them.' — '  Say  rather  (replied  Solon)  that  we  should 
either  never  come  near  them  at  all,  or  else  speak  such  things  as  may  be 
for  their  good.' 

In  Plutarch's  time  some  of  the  learned  were  of  opinion  that  this  inter- 
view between  Solon  and  Crcesus  did  not  agree  with  the  dates  of  chrono- 
logy. But  as  those  dates  are  very  uncertain,  that  judicious  author  did 
not  think  this  objection  ought  to  prevail  against  the  authority  of  several 
credible  writers,  by  whom  this  story  is  attested. 

What  we  have  now  related  of  Crcesus  is  a  very  natural  picture  of  the 
behaviour  of  kings  and  great  men,  who  for  the  most  part  are  seduced  by 
flattery  ;  and  shows  us  at  the  same  time  the  two  sources  from  whence 
that  blindness  generally  proceeds.  The  one  is  a  secret  inclination  which 
all  men  have,  but  especially  the  great,  of  receiving  praise  without  any 
precaution,  and  of  judging  favourably  of  all  that  admire  them,  and  show 
an  unlimited  submission  and  complaisance  to  their  humours.  The  other 
is  the  great  resemblance  there  is  between  flattery  and  a  sincere  affection, 
or  a  reasonable  respect ;  which  is  sometimes  counterfeited  so  exactly  that 
the  wisest  may  be  deceived,  if  they  are  not  very  much  upon  their  guard. 

Croesus,  if  we  judge  of  him  by  the  character  he  bears  in  history,  was  a 
very  good  prince,  and  worthy  of  esteem  in  many  respects.  He  had  a 
o-reat  deal  of  good  nature,  affability,  and  humanity.  His  palace  was  a 
receptacle  for  men  of  wit  and  learning,  which  shows  that  he  himself  was 
a  person  of  learning,  and  had  a  taste  for  the  sciences.  His  weakness 
was,  that  he  laid  too  great  stress  upon  riches  and  magnificence,  thought 
himself  great  and  happy  iti  proportion  to  his  possessions,  mistook  regal 
pomp  and  splendour  for  true  and  solid  greatness,  and  fed  his  vanity  with 
the  excessive  submissions  of  those  that  stood  in  a  kind  of  adoration  be- 
fore him. 
Those  learned  men,  those  wits  and  other  courtiers,  that  surrounded 
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this  prince,  ate  at  his  table,  partook  of  his  pleasures,  shared  lus  confi- 
dence, and  enriched  themselves  by  his  bounty  and  liberality  ;  took  care 
not  to  thwart  the  prince's  taste,  and  never  thought  of  undeceiving  him 
with  respect  to  his  errors  of  false  ideas.  On  the  contrary,  they  made  it 
their  business  to  cherish  and  fortify  them  in  him,  extolling  him  perpe- 
tually as  the  most  opulent  prince  of  his  age,  and  never  speaking  of  his 
wealth,  or  the  magnificence  of  his  palace  but  in  terms  of  admiratioa  and 
rapture  ;  because  they  knew  tliis  was  the  sure  way  to  please  him,  and  to 
secure  his  favour.  For  flattery  is  nothing  else  but  a  commerce  of  false- 
hood and  lying,  founded  upon  interest  on  one  side,  and  vanity  on  the 
other.  The  flatterer  desires  to  advance  himself  and  make  his  fortune ; 
the  prince  to  be  praised  and  admired,  because  he  is  his  own  first  flatterer, 
and  carries  within  himself  a  subtle  and  better  prepared  poison  than  any 
adulation  gives  him. 

That  maxim  of  yEsop,  who  had  formerly  been  a  slave,  and  still  re- 
tained somewhat  of  the  spirit  and  character  of  slavery,  though  he  had 
varnished  it  over  with  the  address  of  an  artful  courtier  ;  that  maxim  of 
his,  I  say,  which  recommended  to  Solon,  '  That  we  should  either  not 
come  near  kings,  or  say  what  is  agreeable  to  them,'  shows  us  with  what 
kind  of  men  Croesus  had  filled  his  court,  and  by  what  means  he  had 
banished  all  sincerity,  integrity,  and  duty,  from  his  presence.  In  conse- 
queace  of  which,  we  see  he  could  not  bear  that  noble  and  generous  free- 
dom in  the  philosopher,  upon  which  he  ought  to  have  set  an  infinite 
value ;  as  he  would  have  done,  had  he  but  understood  the  worth  of  a 
friend,  who,  attaching  himself  to  the  person,  and  not  to  the  fortune  of  a 
prince,  has  the  courage  to  tell  him  disagreeable  truth ;  truths  unpalata- 
ble, and  bitter  to  self-love  at  the  present,  but  that  may  prove  very  salu- 
tary and  serviceable  for  the  future.  '  Die  illis,  non  quod  volunt  audire, 
sed  quod  audisse  semper  volent.'  These  are  Seneca's  own  words,  where 
he  is  endeavouring  to  show  of  what  great  use  a  faithful  and  sincere  friend 
may  be  to  a  prince ;  and  what  he  adds  further  seems  to  be  written  on 
purpose  for  Croesus  : — *  Give  him  (says  he)  wholesome  advice.  Let  a 
word  of  truth  once  reach  those  ears,  which  are  perpetuallj-  fed  and  enter- 
tained with  flattery.  You  will  ask  me  what  service  can  be  done  to  a 
person  arrived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  felicity  ?  That  of  teaching  him 
not  to  trust  in  his  prosperity  ;  of  removing  that  vain  confidence  he  has  in 
his  power  and  greatness,  as  if  they  were  to  endure  for  ever;  of  making 
him  imderstand,  that  every  thing  which  belongs  to  and  depends  upon 
fortune,  is  as  unstable  as  herself:  and  that  there  is  often  but  the  space  of 
a  moment  between  the  highest  elevation  and  the  most  unhappy  downfall.' 

It  was  not  long  before  Croesus  experienced  the  truth  of  what  Solon 
had  told  him.*  He  had  two  sons  ;  one  of  which  being  dumb,  was  a  per- 
petual subject  of  affliction  to  him  ;  the  other,  named  Atys,  was  distin- 
guished by  every  good  quality,  and  his  great  consolation  and  delight. 
The  father  one  night  had  a  dream,  which  made  a  great  impression  upon 
his  mind,  that  this  beloved  son  of  his  was  to  perish  by  iron.  This  be- 
came a  new  source  of  anxiety  and  trouble,  and  ^'are  is  taken  to  remove 
out  of  the  young  prince's  way  every  thing  made  of  iron,  as  pavtizans, 
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lances,  javelins,  &c.  No  mention  is  made  of  armies,  wars,  or  siegps, 
before  him.  But  one  day  there  was  to  be  an  extraordinary  hunting- 
match,  for  the  killing  of  a  wild  boar,  which  had  committed  great  ravage 
in  the  neighbourhood.  All  the  young  lords  of  the  court  were  to  be  at 
this  hunting.  Atys  very  earnestly  importuned  his  father  that  he  would 
give  him  leave  to  be  present,  at  least  as  a  spectator.  The  king  could  not 
refuse  him  that  request,  but  intrusted  him  to  the  care  of  a  discreet  young 
prince,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  court,  and  was  named  Adrastus  ; 
and  this  very  Adrastus,  as  he  was  aiming  his  javelin  at  the  boar,  unfor- 
tunately killed  Atys.  It  is  impossible  to  express  either  the  affliction  of 
the  father,  when  he  heard  of  this  fatal  accident,  or  of  the  unhappy 
prince,  the  innocen  ^author  of  the  murder,  who  expiated  his  fault  witli 
his  blood,  stabbing  himself  in  the  breast  with  his  own  sword,  upon  the 
funeral  pile  of  the  unfortunate  Atys. 

Two  years  were  spent  on  this  occasion  in  deep  mourning,*  the  afflicted 
father's  thoughts  being  wholly  taken  up  with  the  loss  he  had  sustained. 
But  the  growing  rejnitation  and  great  qualities  of  Cyrus,  who  began  to 
make  himself  known,  roused  him  out  of  his  lethargy.  He  thought  it  be- 
hoved him  to  put  a  stop  to  the  power  of  the  Persians,  which  was  enlarg- 
ing itself  every  day.  As  he  was  very  religious  in  his  way,  he  would 
never  enter  upon  any  enterprise  without  consulting  the  gods.  But  that 
he  might  not  act  blindly,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  form  a  certain  judg- 
ment on  the  answers  he  should  receive,  he  was  willing  to  assure  himself 
beforehand  of  the  truth  of  the  oracles.  For  which  purpose,  he  sent 
messengers  to  all  the  most  celebrated  oracles  both  of  Greece  and  Africa, 
with  orders  to  inquire,  every  one  at  his  respective  oracle,  what  Croesus 
was  doing  on  such  a  day,  and  such  an  hour,  before  agreed  on.  His  orders 
were  punctually  observed  ;  and  of  all  the  oracles  none  gave  a  true 
answer  but  that  of  Delphi.  The  answer  was  given  in  Greek  hexameter 
verses,  and  was  in  substance  as  follows:-—'  I  know  the  number  of  the 
grains  of  sand  on  the  sea  shore,  and  the  measure  of  the  ocean's  vast  ex- 
tent. I  can  hear  the  dumb,  and  him  that  has  not  yet  learned  to  speak. 
A  strong  smell  of  a  tortoise  boiled  in  brass,  together  with  sheep's  flesh, 
has  reached  my  nostrils,  brass  beneath,  brass  above.'  And,  indeed,  the 
king,  thinking  to  invent  something  that  could  not  be  guessed  at,  had  em- 
ployed himself  on  the  day  and  hour  set  down,  in  boiling  a  tortoise  and  a 
lamb  in  a  brass  pot,  which  had  a  brass  cover.  St.  Austin  observes  in 
several  places,  that  God,  to  punish  the  blindness  of  the  Pagans,  some- 
times permitted  the  devils  to  give  answers  conformable  to  the  truth. 

Croesus,  thus  assured  of  the  veracity  of  the  god,  whom  he  designed  to 
consult,  offered  three  thousand  victims  to  his  honour,  and  ordered  an  in- 
finite number  of  vessels,  tripods,  and  golden  tables,  to  be  melted  down, 
and  converted  into  ingots  of  gold,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  seven- 
teen, to  augment  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of  Delphi.  Each  of  these 
ingots  weighed  at  least  two  talents  ;  besides  which,  he  made  several 
other  presents:  amongst  others,  Herodotus  mentions  a  golden  lion, 
weighing  ten  talents,  and  two  vessels  of  an  extraordinary  size,  one  of 
gold,  which  weighed  eight  talents  and  a  half  and  twelve  minse  ;  the  other 

•  Herod.  1.  i.  c  4C— 50. 
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of  silver,  which  contained  six  hundred  of  the  measures  called  amphorae. 
All  these  presents,  and  many  more,  which,  for  brevity's  sake,  I  omit, 
were  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of  Herodotus. 

The  messengers  were  ordered  to  consult  the  god  upon  two  points  :  first, 
whether  Croesus  should  undertake  a  war  against  the  Persians  ;  secondly, 
if  he  did,  whether  he  should  require  the  succour  of  any  auxiliary  troops. 
The  oracle  answered,  upon  the  first  article,  that  if  he  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Persians,  he  would  subvert  a  great  empire  ;  upon  the  second, 
that  he  would  do  well  to  make  alliances  with  the  most  powerful  states  of 
Greece.  He  consulted  the  oracle  again,  to  know  how  long  the  duration 
of  his  empire  would  be.  The  answer  was,  that  it  should  subsist  till  a 
mule  came  to  possess  the  throne  of  Media  ;  which  he  considered  as  an 
assurance  of  the  perpetual  duration  of  his  kingdom. 

Pursuant  to  the  direction  of  the  oracle,  Croesus  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  Atlienians,  who  at  that  time  had  Pisistratus  at  their  head,  and 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  indisputably  the  two  most  powerful 
states  of  Greece. 

A  certain  Lydian,  much  esteemed  for  his  prudence,  gave  Croesus,  on 
this  occasion,  very  judicious  advice*  : — '  O  prince  (says  he  to  him),  why 
do  you  think  of  turning  your  arms  against  such  a  people  as  the  Persians, 
who,  being  bom  in  a  wild  rugged  country,  are  inured  from  their  infancy 
to  every  kind  of  hardship  and  fatigue,  who,  being  coarsely  clad  and 
coarsely  fed,  can  content  themselves  with  bread  and  water;  who  are 
absolute  strangers  to  all  the  delicacies  and  conveniences  of  life  ;  wlio,  in 
a  word,  have  nothing  to  lose  if  you  conquer  them,  and  every  thing  to  gain 
if  they  conquer  you  ;  and  whom  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  drive  out  of 
our  country,  if  they  should  once  come  to  taste  the  sweets  and  advantages 
of  it?  So  far  therefore  from  thinking  of  beginning  a  war  against  them, 
it  is  my  opinion  we  ought  to  thank  the  gods  that  they  have  never  put 
it  into  the  heads  of  the  Persians  to  come  and  attack  the  Lydians.'  But 
Croesus  had  taken  his  resolution,  and  would  not  be  diverted  from  it. 

What  remains  of  the  history  of  Croesus  will  be  found  in  that  of  Cyrus, 
which  I  am  now  going  to  begin. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  71. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    CYRUS. 

The  history  of  this  prince  is  differently  related  by  Herodotus  and 
Xenophoii.  I  follow  the  latter,  as  judging  him  infinitely  more  worthy  of 
credit  on  this  subject  than  the  former ;  and  as  to  those  facts  wherein  they 
differ,  I  shall  think  it  sufficient  briefly  to  relate  what  Herodotus  says  of 
them.  It  is  well  known  that  Xenophon  served  a  long  time  under  the 
younger  Cyrus,  who  had  in  his  troops  a  great  number  of  Persian  noble- 
men, with  whom,  undoubtedly,  this  writer,  considering  how  curious  he 
was,  did  often  converse,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  by  that  means  with 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Persians,  with  their  conquests  in  general, 
but  more  particularly  with  those  of  the  prince  who  had  founded  their 
monarchy,  and  whose  history  he  proposed  to  write.  This  he  tells  us 
himself,  in  the  beginning  of  his  Cyropsedia :— '  Having  always  looked 
upon  this  great  man  as  worthy  of  admiration,  I  took  a  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing myself  of  his  birth,  his  natural  disposition,  and  the  method  of  his 
education,  that  I  might  know  by  what  means  he  became  so  great  a 
prince  ;  and  herein  I  advance  nothing  but  what  has  been  told  me.' 

As  to  what  Cicero  says,  in  his  first  letter  to  his  brother  Quintus — "That 
Xenophon's  design,  in  writing  the  history  of  Cyrus,  was  not  so  much  to 
folloiy  truth,  as  to  give  a  model  of  a  just  government ;'  this  ought  not  to 
lessen  the  authority  of  that  judicious  historian,  or  make  us  give  the  less 
credit  to  what  he  relates.  All  that  can  be  inferred  from  thence  is,  that 
the  design  of  Xenophon,  who  was  a  great  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  great 
captain,  was  not  merely  to  write  Cyrus's  history,  but  to  represent  him 
as  a  model  and  example  to  princes,  for  their  instruction  in  the  arts  of 
reigning,  and  of  gaining  the  love  of  their  subjects,  notwithstanding  the 
pomp  and  elevation  of  their  stations.  With  this  view  he  may  possibly 
have  lent  his  hero  some  thoughts,  some  sentiments,  or  discourses  of  his 
own.  But  the  substance  of  the  facts  and  events  he  relates  is  to  be  deemed 
true  ;  and  of  this  their  conformity  with  the  holy  Scripture  is  of  itself  a 
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sufficient  proof.  The  reader  may  see  the  dlssertatlou  of  the  Abbe  Bankr 
upon  this  subject  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettrcs.* 

For  the  greater  perspicuity,  I  divide  the  history  of  Cyrus  into  three 
parts.  The  first  will  reach  from  his  birth  to  the  siege  of  Babylon  :  the 
second  will  comprehend  the  description  of  the  siege,  and  the  taking  of 
that  city,  with  every  thing  else  that  relates  to  that  event :  the  third  will 
contain  that  prince's  history,  from  the  taking  of  Babylon  to  his  death. 

ARTICLE  I. 

THE  HiSTOnY  OF   CYRUS  FROM  HIS  INFANCY  TO  THESIEOE   OP   BABYiON. 

This  interval,  besides  his  education,  and  the  journey  he  made  into 
Media  to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  includes  the  first  campaigns  of  Cyrus, 
and  the  important  expeditions  subsequent  to  them. 

SECT.  I.— CYRUS'S   EDUCATION. 

[A.  M.  a405.  Ant.  J.  C.  529.] — Cyrus  was  the  son  of  Cambyses,t  king 
of  Persia,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  to  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes. — 
He  was  born  one  year  after  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  the  brother  of  Mandane. 

The  Persians  were  at  this  time  divided  into  twelve  tribes,  and  inha- 
bited only  one  province  of  that  vast  country  which  has  since  borne  the 
name  of  Persia,  and  were  not  in  all  above  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men.  But  this  people  having  afterwards,  through  the  prudence  and 
valour  of  Cyrus,  acquired  the  empire  of  the  East,  the  name  of  Persia 
extended  itself  with  their  conquests  and  fortune,  and  comprehended  all 
that  vast  tract  of  country  which  reaches,  from  east  to  west,  from  the  new 
Indus  to  the  Tigris  ;  and  from  north  to  south,  from  the  Caspian  sea  to 
the  ocean.  And  still  to  this  day  the  country  of  Persia  has  the  same  extent. 

Cyrus  was  beautiful  in  his  person,  and  still  more  deserving  of  esteem 
for  the  qualities  of  his  mind ;  was  of  a  very  sweet  disposition,  full  of 
good  nature  and  humanity,  and  had  a  great  desire  for  learning,  and  a 
noble  ardour  for  glory.  He  was  never  afraid  of  any  danger,  or  discou- 
raged by  any  hardship  or  difficulty,  where  honour  was  to  be  acquired. — 
He  was  brought  up  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  Persians, 
which  were  excellent  in  those  days  with  respect  to  education. 

The  public  good,  the  common  benefit  of  the  nation,  was  the  only  prin- 
ciple and  end  of  all  their  laws.  J  The  education  of  children  was  looked 
upon  as  the  most  important  duty,  and  the  most  essential  part  of  govern- 
ment :  It  was  not  left  to  the  care  of  fathers  and  mothers,  whose  blind 
affection  and  fondness  often  render  them  incapable  of  that  oflice  ;  but  the 
state  took  it  upon  themselves.  Boys  were  all  brought  up  in  common 
after  one  uniform  manner  ;  where  every  thing  was  regulated,  the  place 
and  length  of  their  exercises,  the  times  of  eating,  the  quality  of  their 
meat  and  drink,  and  their  different  kinds  of  punishment.  The  only  food 
allowed  either  the  children,  or  the  young  men,  was  bread,  cresses,  and 
water  ;  for  their  design  Mas  to  accustom  them  early  to  temperance  and 
sobriety  :  besides,  they  considered,  that  a  plain,  frugal  diet,  without  any 
mixture  of  sauces  or'  ragouts,  would  strengthen  the  body,  and  lay  such  a 
foundation  of  health,  as  would  enable  them  to  luidergo  the  hardships  and 
fatigues  of  war  to  a  good  old  age. 

*  Vol.  G.  p.  400.         t  Xen.  Cyrop.  1,  i.  p.  3.  i  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  3— S. 
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Here  boys  went  to  school  to  learn   justice  and  virtue,  as  they  do  in 
other  places  to  learn  arts  and  sciences  ;  and  the  crime  most  severely  i 
punished  amongst  them  was  ingratitude. 

The  design  of  the  Persians,  in  all  these  wise  regulations,  was  to  pre- 
vent evil,  being  convinced  that  it  is  much  better  to  prevent  faults  than 
to  punish  them  :  and  whereas  in  other  states  the  legislators  are  satisfied 
with  enacting  punishments  for  criminals,  the  Persians  endeavoured  so  to 
order  it,  as  to  have  no  criminals  amongst  them. 

Till  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  the  boys  remained  in  the  class 
of  children  ;  and  here  it  was  they  learned  to  draw  the  bow,  and  to  fling 
the  dart  or  javelin  ;  after  which  they  were  received  into  the  class  of 
young  men.  In  this  they  were  more  narrowly  watched  and  kept  under 
than  before,  because  that  age  requires  the  strictest  inspection,  and  has 
the  greatest  need  of  restraint.  Here  they  remained  ten  years  ;  during 
which  time  they  passed  all  their  nights  in  keeping  guard,  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  the  city,  as  to  inure  them  to  fatigue.  In  the  day-time  they 
waited  upon  their  governors,  to  receive  their  orders,  attended  the  king 
when  he  went  a  hunting,  or  improved  themselves  in  their  exercises. 

The  third  class  consisted  of  men  grown  up  ;  and  in  this  they  remained 
five-and-twenty  years.  Out  of  these  all  the  officers  that  were  to  command 
in  the  troops,  and  sucli  as  were  to  fill  the  different  posts  and  employments 
in  the  state,  were  chosen.     When  they  were  turned  of  fifty,  they  were- 
not  obliged  to  carry  arms  out  of  their  own  country. 

Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  or  last  class,  from  whence  men  of  the 
greatest  wisdom  and  experience  were  chosen,  for  forming  the  public 
council,  and  presiding  in  the  courts  of  judicature. 

By  this  means  every  citizen  might  aspire  to  the  chief  posts  in  the  go- 
vernment ;  but  no  one  could  arrive  at  them,  till  he  had  passed  through  all 
these  several  classes,  and  qualified  himself  for  them  by  all  these  exercises. 
The  classes  were  open  to  all ;  but  generally  such  only  as  were  rich 
enough  to  maintain  their  children  without  working,  sent  them  thither. 

Cyrus  himselfAvas  educated  in  this  manner,  and  surpassed  all  of  his  age, 
not  only  in  aptness  to  learn,  but  in  courage  and  address  in  executing 
whatever  he  undertook. 

SECT.    II.— CYRUS'S    JOURNEY   TO   HIS   GRANDFATHER 
ASTYAGES,  AND  HIS  RETURN   INTO  PERSIA. 

When  Cyrus  was  twelve  years  old,  his  mother  Mandane  took  him  with 
her  into  Media,  to  his  grandfather  Astyages,  who,  from  the  many  things 
he  had  heard  said  in  favour  of  that  young  prince,  had  a  great  desire  to 
see  him.  In  this  court  young  Cyrus  found  very  different  manners  from 
those  of  Jiis  own  country.  Pride,  luxury,  and  magnificence,  reigned  here 
universally.    Astyages  himself  was  richly  clothed,  had  his  eyes  coloured,* 

*  The  ancients,  in  order  to  set  off  the  beauty  of  the  face,  and  to  give 
more  life  to  their  complexions,  used  to  form  their  eye-brows  into  perfect 
arches,  and  to  colour  them  with  black.  To  give  the  greater  lustre  to  their 
eyes,  they  made  their  eye-lashes  of  the  same  blackness.  This  artifice  was 
much  in  use  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  said  of  Jezebel,  '  Depinxit  oculos 
suos  stibio,'  2  Kings,  ix.  30.  This  drug  had  an  astringent  quality,  which 
shrunk  up  the  eyt-lids,  and  made  the  eyes  appear  the  larger,  which  at  that 
time  was  reckoned  a  beauty.  Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  6.  From  hence  comes  that 
epithet,  which  Homer  so  often  gives  to  his  goddesses  :  '  great-eyed  Juno.' 
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his  face  painted,  and  his  hair  embellished  with  artificial  locks.  For  the 
Medes  affected  an  effeminate  life,  to  be  dressed  in  scarlet,  and  to  wear 
necklaces  and  bracelets  ;  whereas  the  habits  of  the  Persians  were  very 
plain  and  coarse.  All  this  finery  did  not  dazzle  Cyrus,  who,  without 
criticising  or  condemning  what  he  saw,  was  contented  to  live  as  he  had 
been  brought  up,  and  adhered  to  the  principles  he  had  imbibed  from  his 
infancy.  He  charmed  his  grandfather  with  his  sprightliness  and  wit,  and 
gained  every  body's  favour  by  his  noble  and  engaging  behaviour.  I  shall 
only  mention  one  instance,  whereby  we  may  judge  of  the  rest. 

Astyages,  to  make  his  grandson  unwilling  to  return  home,  made  a 
sumptuous  entertainment,  in  which  there  was  the  utmost  plenty  and  pro- 
fusion of  every  thing  that  was  nice  and  delicate.  All  this  exquisite  cheer 
and  magnificent  preparation  Cyrus  looked  upon  wilh  great  indifference  ; 
and  observing  Astyages  to  be  surprised  at  his  behaviour  :  "  The  Persians 
(says  he  to  the  king),  instead  of  going  such  a  round-about  way  to  appease 
their  hunger,  have  a  much  shorter  to  the  same  end  ;  a  little  bread  and 
cresses  with  them  answer  the  purpose."  Astyages  having  allowed  Cyrus 
to  dispose  of  all  the  meats  as  he  thought  fit,  the  latter  immediately  dis- 
tributed them  to  the  king's  officers  in  waiting  ;  to  one,  because  he  taught 
him  to  ride  ;  to  another  because  he  waited  well  upon  his  grandfather  ; 
and  to  a  third,  because  he  took  great  care  of  his  mother.  Sacas,  the  king's 
cup-bearer,  was  the  only  person  to  whom  he  gave  nothing.  This  officer, 
besides  the  post  of  cup-bearer,  had  that  likewise  of  introducing  those 
who  were  to  have  audience  of  the  king ;  and  as  he  could  not  possibly 
grant  that  favour  to  Cyrus  as  often  as  he  desired  it,  he  had  the  misfortune 
to  displease  the  prince,  who  took  this  occasion  to  show  his  resentment. — 
Astyages  testifying  some  concern  at  the  neglect  shown  to  tliis  officer  for 
whom  he  had  a  particular  regard,  and  who  deserved  it,  as  he  said,  on 
account  of  the  wonderful  dexterity  with  which  he  served  him  :  "  Is  that 
all,  papa?  (replied  Cjtus)  ;  if  that  be  sufficient  to  merit  your  favour, 
you  shall  see  I  will  quickly  obtain  it  ;  for  I  will  take  upon  me  to  serve 
you  better  than  he."  Immediately  Cyrus  is  equipped  as  a  cup-bearer, 
and  advancing  gravely  with  a  serious  countenance,  a  napkin  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  holding  the  cup  nicely  with  three  of  his  fingers,  he  pre- 
sented it  to  the  king  with  a  dexterity  and  a  grace  that  charmed  both  As- 
tyages and  Mandane.  When  he  had  done,  he  flung  himself  upon  his 
grandfather's  neck,  and  kissing  him,  cried  out  with  great  joy :  "  O  Sacas  ! 
poor  Sacas  !  thou  art  undone  ;  I  shall  have  thy  place."  Astyages  em- 
braced him  with  great  fondness,  and  said  :  "  I  am  mighty  well  pleased, 
my  dear  child  ;  nobody  can  serve  me  with  a  better  grace  ;  but  you  have 
forgotten  one  essential  ceremony,  which  is  that  of  tasting."  And  indeed 
the  cup-bearer  was  used  to  pour  some  of  the  liquor  into  his  left  hand,  and 
to  taste  it,  before  he  presented  it  to  the  king  :  "  No  (replied  Cyrus),  it 
was  not  through  forgetfulness  that  I  omitted  that  ceremony."  "  Why, 
then,  (says  Astyages)  for  what  reason  did  you  do  it  ?"  "  Because  I  ap- 
prehended there  was  poison  in  the  liquor."  "  Poison,  child  !  How  could 
you  think  so  ?"  "  Yes  ;  poison,  papa;  for  not  long  ago,  at  an  enter- 
tainment you  gave  to  the  lords  of  your  court,  after  the  guests  had  drunk 
a  little  of  that  liquor,  I  perceived  all  their  heads  were  turned  ;  they  sung, 
made  a  noise,  and  talked  they  did  not  know  what  :  you  yourself  seemed 
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to  have  forgolton  lliat  you  wore  king,  and  f  hey  that  they  werb  liubject.s  ; 
and  when  you  would  have  danced,  you  could  not  stand  upon  your  k\2[s." 
♦'  Why  (says  Astyages)  have  you  never  seen  the  same  thing  happen  to 
your  father?"  "  No,  never  (says  Cyrus)."  "  How  is  it  with  him  wiien 
he  drinks  ?"  "  Why,  when  he  has  drunk,  his  thirst  is  quenched,  and 
that's  all." 

We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  skill  of  the  historian  in  giving  such 
an  excellent  lesson  of  sobriety  in  this  story  ;  he  might  have  done  it  in  a 
serious,  grave  way,  and  have  spoken  with  the  air  of  a  philosopher  ;  for 
Xenophon,  warrior  as  he  was,  was  no  less  a  philosopher  than  his  master 
Socrates.  But  instead  of  that,  he  puts  the  instruction  into  the  mouth  of  a 
child,  and  conceals  it  under  the  veil  of  a  story,  which,  in  the  original,  is 
told  with  all  the  wit  and  agreeableness  imaginable. 

Mandane  being  upon  the  point  of  returning  to  Persia,  Cyrus  joyfully 
complied  with  the  repeated  requests  his  grandfather  had  made  to  liim  to 
stay  in  Media  ;  being  desirous,  as  he  said,  to  perfect  himself  in  the  art  of 
riding,  which  he  was  not  yet  master  of,  and  which  was  not  known  in 
Persia,  where  the  barrenness  of  the  country,  and  its  craggy  mountainous 
situation,  rendered  it  unfit  for  the  breeding  of  horses. 

During  the  time  of  his  residence  at  this  court,  his  behaviour  procured 
him  infinite  love  and  esteem.  He  was  gentle,  affable,  anxious  to  oblige, 
beneficent,  and  generous.  Whenever  the  young  lords  had  any  favour  to 
ask  of  the  king,  Cyrus  was  their  solicitor.  If  the  king  had  any  subject 
of  complaint  against  them,  Cyrus  was  their  mediator ;  their  affairs  be- 
came his  ;  and  he  always  managed  them  so  well,  that  he  obtaioed  whatever 
he  desired. 

When  Cyrus  was  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  the  king  of  the 
Babylonians*  (this  was  Evilmerodach,  son  of  Nabuchodonosor),  at  a 
hunting-match  a  little  before  his  marriage,  thought  fit,  in  order  to  show 
his  bravery,  to  make  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  Medes  ;  which 
obliged  Astyages  to  take  the  field,  to  oppose  the  invader.  Here  it  was 
that  Cyrus,  having  followed  his  grandfather,  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
•war.  He  behaved  himself  so  well  on  this  occasion,  that  the  victory  which 
the  Medes  gained  over  the  Babylonians  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  valour. 
The  year  after,  [A.  M.  34.21.  Ant.  J.  C.  683.]  his  father  recalling  him, 
that  he  might  complete  his  course  in  the  Persian  exercises,  he  departed 
immediately  from  the  court  of  Media,  that  neither  his  father  nor  his 
country  might  have  any  room  to  complain  of  his  delay.  This  occasion 
showed  how  much  he  was  beloved.  At  his  departure  he  was  accompanied 
by  all  sorts  of  people,  young  and  old.  Astyages  himself  conducted  him 
a  good  part  of  his  journey  on  horseback  ;  and  when  the  sad  moment  came 
that  they  must  part,  the  whole  company  were  bathed  in  tears. 

Thus  Cyrus  returned  into  his  own  country,  and  re-entered  the  class  of 
children,  where  he  continued  a  year  longer.  His  companions,  after  his 
long  residence  in  so  voluptuous  and  luxurious  a  court  as  thatof  the  Medes, 
expected  to  find  a  great  change  in  his  manners :  but  when  they  found 

♦  In  Xenophon  this  people  are  always  called  Assyrians  ;  and  in  truth 
they  are  Assyrians,  but  Assyrians  of  Babylon,  whom  we  must  not  con- 
found with  those  of  Nineveh,  whose  euipiic,  as  we  have  seen  already,  v>as 
iitlerly  destroyed  by  the  ruin  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  thereof. 
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that  he  was  coulent  with  their  ordinai'y  tabic,  iwid  that,  vrhca  ho  wa«>  pre- 
sent at  any  entertaiuiacnt,  he  was  more  sober  and  terapoi  ate  than  any  of 
the  company,  they  looked  upon  him  with  now  admiration. 

From  this  first  class  he  passed  into  the  second,  which  is  rhe  class  of 
youths  ;  and  there  it  quickly  appeared  that  he  had  not  his  equal  in  dex- 
terity, address,  patience,  and  obedience. 

Ten  years  after  he  was  admitted  into  the  men's  class,  wherein  he  re- 
mained thirteen  years,  till  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  army,  to 
go  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares. 

SECT.  III.— THE  FIRST  CAMPAIGN  OF  CYRUS,  WHO  GOES 
TO  AID  HIS  UNCLE  CYAXARES  AGAINST  THE  BABY- 
LONIANS. 

[A.  M.  3444.  Ant.  J.  C.  560.]— Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  dying,* 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cyaxares,  brother  to  Cyrus's  mother.  Cyaxares 
was  no  sooner  on  the  throne,  than  he  was  engaged  in  a  terrible  war.  He 
was  informed  that  the  king  of  the  Babylonians  (Neriglissor)  was  preparing 
a  powerful  army  against  him,  and  that  he  had  already  engaged  several 
princes  on  his  side,  and  amongst  others  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia  ;  that  he 
had  likewise  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king  of  India,  to  give  him  bad  im- 
pressions of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  by  representing  to  him  how  dan- 
gerous a  closer  alliance  and  union  between  two  nations  already  so  power- 
ful might  be,  since  they  could  in  the  end  subdue  all  the  nations  around 
them,  if  a  vigorous  opposition  was  not  made  to  the  progress  of  their 
power.  Cyaxares  therefore  dispatched  ambassadors  to  Cambyses,  to 
desire  succours  from  him  ;  and  ordered  them  to  bring  it  about,  that  Cyrus 
should  have  the  command  of  the  troops  his  father  was  to  send.  This  was 
readily  granted.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Cyrus  was  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  the  joy  was  universal.  The  army  consisted  of 
thirty  thousand  men,  all  infantry  (for  the  Persians  as  yet  had  no  cavalry)  ; 
but  they  were  all  chosen  men,  and  such  as  had  been  raised  after  a  par- 
ticular manner.  First  of  all  Cyrus  chose  out  of  the  nobility  two  hundred 
of  the  bravest  officers,  each  of  whom  was  ordered  to  choose  out  four 
more  of  the  same  sort,  which  made  a  thousand  in  all ;  and  these  were  the 
officers  that  were  called  '0^({Tt/ioj,+  and  who  signalized  themselves  after- 
wards so  gloriously  upon  all  occasions.  Every  one  of  this  thousand  was 
appointed  to  raise  among  the  people  ten  light-armed  pike-men,  ten  slingers, 
and  ten  bow-men  ;  which  amounted  in  the  whole  to  one-and-thirty  thou- 
sand men. 

Before  they  proceeded  to  the  choice,  C  jtus  thought  fit  to  make  a  speech 
to  the  two  hundred  officers,  whom,  after  having  praised  them  for  their 
courage,  he  inspired  with  the  strongest  assurance  of  victory  and  success. 
*'  Do  you  know  (says  he  to  them)  the  nature  of  the  enemy  you  have  to 
deal  with?  They  are  soft,  effeminate,  enervated  men,  already  half  con- 
quered by  their  own  luxury  and  voluptuousness  ;  men  not  able  to  bear 
either  hunger  or  thirst ;  equally  incapable  of  supporting  either  the  toil 
of  war  or  the  sight  of  danger  ;  whereas  you  that  are  inured  from  your 
infancy  to  a  sober  and  hard  way  of  living  ;  to  you,  I  say,  hunger  and 
thirst  are  but  the  sauce,  and  the  only  sauce  to  your  meals ;  fatigues  are 

*  CjToji.  1.  i.  p.  S2 — 37.  T  Men  «f  the  same  dignity. 
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your  pleasure,  dangers  your  delight,  and  the  love  of  your  country  and 
glory  your  only  passion.  Besides,  the  justice  of  our  cause  is  another 
considerable  advantage.  They  arc  the  aggressors.  It  is  the  enemy  that 
attacks  us,  and  it  is  our  friends  and  allies  that  require  our  aid.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  just  than  to  repel  the  injury  they  offer  us  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  more  honourable,  than  to  fly  to  the  assistance  of  our  friev.ds? 
But  what  ought  to  be  the  principal  motive  of  our  confidence  is,  that  I 
do  not  engage  in  this  expedition  without  having  first  consulted  the  gods, 
and  implored  their  protection  ;  for  you  know  it  is  my  custom  to  begin  all- 
my  actions,  and  all  my  undertakings,  in  that  manner." 

[A.  M.  3445.  Ant.  J.  C.  559.] — Cyrus  soon  after  set  out  without  loss 
of  time  ;  but  before  his  departure  he  invoked  the  gods  of  the  country  a 
second  time.  For  his  great  maxim  was,  and  he  had  it  from  his  father, 
that  a  man  ought  not  to  form  any  enterprise,  great  or  small,  without  con- 
sulting the  divinity,  and  imploring  his  protection.  Cambyses  had  often 
taught  him  to  consider,  that  the  prudence  of  men  is  very  short,  and  their 
views  very  limited ;  that  they  cannot  penetrate  into  futurity  ;  and  that 
many  times  what  they  think  must  needs  turn  to  their  advantage,  proves 
their  ruin  ;  whereas  the  gods  being  eternal,  know  all  things,  future  as 
well  as  past,  and  inspire  those  they  love  to  undertake  what  is  expedient 
for  them  ;  which  is  a  favour  and  a  protection  they  owe  to  no  man,  and 
grant  only  to  those  that  invoke  and  consult  them. 

Cambyses  accompanied  his  son  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Persia  ;  and 
in  the  way  gave  him  excellent  instructions  concerning  the  duties  of  the 
general  of  an  army.  Cyrus  thought  himself  ignorant  of  nothing  that 
related  to  the  business  of  war,  after  the  many  lessons  he  had  received 
from  the  most  able  masters  of  that  time.  "  Have  your  masters  (says 
Cambyses  to  him)  given  you  any  instructions  concerning  economy,  that 
is  to  say  concerning  the  manner  of  supplying  an  army  with  all  necessary 
provisions,  of  preventing  sickness,  and  preserving  the  health  of  the 
soldiers,  of  fortifying  their  bodies  by  frequent  exercises,  of  exciting  a 
generous  emulation  amongst  them,  of  making  yourself  obeyed,  esteemed, 
and  beloved  by  your  soldiers  ?"  Upon  each  of  these  points,  and  upon 
several  others  mentioned  by  the  king,  Cyrus  owned  he  had  never  heard 
one  word  spoken,  and  that  it  was  all  entirely  new  to  him.  '*  What  is  it 
then  your  masters  have  taught  you  ?"  "  They  have  taught  me  to  fence 
(replied  the  prince),  to  draw  the  bow,  to  fling  the  javelin,  to  mark  out  a 
camp,  to  draw  the  plan  of  a  fortification,  to  range  troops  in  order  of 
battle,  to  review  them,  to  see  them  march,  file  off,  and  encamp."  Cam- 
byses, smiling,  gave  his  son  to  understand,  that  they  had  taught  him 
nothing  of  what  was  most  material  and  essential  for  a  good  officer  and  an 
expert  commander  to  know  :  and  in  one  single  conversation,  which  cer- 
tainly deserves  to  be  well  studied  by  all  young  gentlemen  desiened  for 
the  army,  he  taught  him  infinitely  more  than  all  the  celebrated  masters 
had  done,  in  the  course  of  several  years.  One  short  instance  of  this 
discourse  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the  rest. 

The  question  was,  what  are  the  proper  means  of  making  the  soldiers 
obedient  and  submissive  ?  "  The  way  to  effect  that  (sa}s  Cyrus)  seems 
to  be  very  easy,  and  very  certain  ;  it  is  only  to  praise  and  reward  tiiose 
that  obey,  to  punish  and  stigmatise  such  as  fail  in  their  duty."     "  You 
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say  well  (replied  Cambyses) ;  that  is  the  way  to  make  thera  obey  you  by 
force  ;  but  the  chief  point  is  to  make  them  obey  you  willingly  and  freely. 
Now  the  sure  method  of  effecting  this,  is  to  convince  those  you  command, 
that  you  know  better  what  is  for  their  advantage  than  they  do  themselves  : 
for  all  mankind  readily  submit  to  those  of  whom  they  have  that  opinion. 
This  is  the  principle,  from  whence  that  blind  submission  proceeds  which 
you  see  sick  persons  pay  to  their  physician,  travellers  to  their  guide,  and 
a  ship's  company  to  the  pilot.  Their  obedience  is  founded  only  upon 
their  persuasion,  that  the  physician,  the  guide,  and  the  pilot,  are  all  more 
skilful  and  better  informed  in  their  respective  callings  than  themselves.'' 
"  But  what  shall  a  man  do  (says  Cyrus  to  his  father)  to  appear  more 
skilful  and  expert  than  others  ?"  "  He  must  really  be  so  (replied  Cam- 
byses) ;  and  in  order  to  be  so,  he  must  apply  himself  closely  to  his  pro- 
fession, diligently  study  all  the  rules  of  it,  consult  the  most  able  and 
experienced  masters,  neglect  no  circumstance  that  may  contribute  to  the 
success  of  his  enterprise  ;  and,  above  all,  he  must  have  recourse  to  the 
protection  of  the  gods,  from  whom  alone  we  receive  all  our  wisdom,  and 
all  our  success." 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  arrived  in  Media,  and  reached  Cyaxares,*  the 
first  thing  he  did,  after  the  usual  compliments  had  passed,  was  to  inform 
himself  of  the  quality  and  number  of  the  forces  on  both  sides.  It  ap- 
peared by  the  computation  made  of  them  that  the  enemy's  army  amounted 
to  two  hundred  thousand  foot  and  sixty  thousand  horse  ;  and  that  the 
united  armies  of  the  Medes  and  P.  rsians  scarce  amounted  to  half  the 
number  of  foot ;  and  as  to  the  cavalry  the  Medes  had  not  so  many  by  a 
third.  This  great  inequality  put  Cyaxares  in  terrible  fears  and  per- 
plexities. He  could  think  of  no  other  expedient  than  to  send  for  another 
body  of  troops  from  Persia,  more  numerous  than  that  already  arrived. — 
But  this  expedient,  besides  that  it  would  have  taken  up  too  much  time, 
appeared  in  itself  impracticable.  Cyrus  immediately  proposed  another, 
more  sure  and  more  expeditious,  which  was.  that  his  Persian  soldiers 
should  change  their  arms.  As  they  chiefly  used  the  bow  and  the  javelin, 
and  consequently  their  manner  of  fighting  was  at  a  distance,  in  which  kind 
of  engagement  the  greater  number  was  easily  superior  to  the  lesser, 
Cyrus  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  armed  with  such  weapons  as 
should  oblige  them  to  come  to  blows  with  the  enemy  immediately,  and  by 
that  means  render  the  superiority  of  their  numbers  useless.  This  project 
was  highly  approved,  and  instantly  put  into  execution. 

Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  among  the  troops, t  and  inspired 
them  with  a  surprising  emulation,  by  the  rewards  he  promised,  and  by 
his  obliging  and  engaging  deportment  towards  all.  He  valued  money 
only  as  it  allowed  him  an  opportunity  of  being  generous.  He  was  con- 
tinually making  presents  to  one  or  other,  according  to  their  rank  or  merit ; 
to  one  a  buckler,  to  another  a  sword,  or  something  of  the  same  kind 
equally  acceptable.  By  this  generosity,  this  greatness  of  soul,  and  be- 
neficent disposition,  he  thought  a  general  ought  to  distinguish  himself, 
and  not  by  the  luxury  of  his  table,  or  the  richness  of  his  clothes,  and 
still  less  by  his  haughtiness  and  imperious  <!emeanour.  "  A  commander 
could  not  (he  said)  give  actual  proofs  of  his  munificence  to  every  body, 

♦  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  38 — tO.  t  Cyrop.  1.  ii.  p.  44. 
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and  for  that  yery  reason  he  thought  himself  obliged  to  convince  every- 
body of  his  inclination  and  good  will  ;  for  though  a  prince  might  exhaust 
His  treasures  by  making  presents,  yet  he  could  not  injure  himself  by  be 
nevolence  and  affability ;  by  being  sincerely  concerned  in  the  good  or 
evil  that  happens  to  others,  and  by  making  it  appear  that  he  is  so."* 

One  day,+  as  Cyrus  was  reviewing  his  army,  a  messenger  came  to  him 
from  Cyaxares,  to  acquaint  him  that  some  ambassadors  being  arrived 
from  the  king  of  the  Indies,  he  desired  his  presence  immediately.  "  For 
that  purpose  (says  he)  I  have  brought  you  a  rich  garment ;  for  the  king 
desires  you  would  appear  magnificently  dressed  before  the  Indians,  to  do 
the  nation  honour."  Cyrus  lost  not  a  moment's  time,  but  instantly  set 
out  with  his  troops  to  wait  upon  the  king  ;  though  without  changing  his 
dress,  which  was  very  plain,  after  the  Persian  fashion,  and  not  (as  the 
Greek  text  has  it)J  polluted  or  spoiled  with  any  foreign  ornament.  Cyax- 
ares seeming  at  first  a  little  displeased  at  it  :  "  If  I  had  dressed  myself  in 
purple  (says  Cyrus),  and  loaded  myself  with  bracelets  and  chains  of  gold, 
and  with  all  that  had  been  longer  in  coming,  should  I  have  done  you 
more  honour  than  I  do  now  by  my  expedition,  and  the  sweat  of  my  face» 
tind  by  letting  all  the  world  see  with  what  promptitude  and  dispatch  your 
orders  are  obeyed." 

Cyaxares,  satisfied  with  this  answer,  ordered  the  Indian  ambassadors 
to  be  introduced.  The  purport  of  their  speech  was,  that  they  were  sent 
by  the  king  their  master  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  war  between  theMedes 
and  the  Babylonians,  and  that  they  had  orders,  as  soon  as  they  had  heard 
what  the  Medes  should  say,  to  proceed  to  the  court  of  Babylon,  to  know 
what  motives  they  had  to  allege  on  their  part ;  to  the  end  that  the  king, 
their  master,  after  having  examined  the  reasons  on  both  sides,  might 
take  part  with  those  who  had  right  and  justice  on  their  side.  This  is 
making  a  noble  and  glorious  use  of  great  power  :  to  be  influenced  only 
by  justice,  to  seek  no  advantage  from  the  division  of  neighbours,  but 
declare  openly  against  the  unjust  aggressor,  in  favour  of  the  injured 
party.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  answered,  that  they  had  given  the  Babyl- 
onians no  subject  of  complaint,  and  that  they  willingly  accepted  the 
mediation  of  the  king  of  India.  It  appears  in  the  sequel  that  he  declared 
for  the  Medes. 

[A.  M.  3447.  Ant.  J.  C.  557.]— The  king  of  Armenia,§  who  was  a  vassal 
of  the  Medes,  looking  upon  them  as  ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the 
formidable  league  formed  against  them,  thought  fit  to  lay  hold  on  this 
occasion  to  shake  off  their  j'oke.  Accordingly,  he  refused  to  pay  them 
the  ordinary  tribute,  and  to  send  them  the  number  of  troops  he  was  obliged 
to  furnish  in  time  of  \?ar.  This  highly  embarrassed  Cyaxares,  who  was 
afraid  at  this  juncture  of  bringing  new  enemies  upon  his  hands,  if  he 
undertook  to  compel  the  Armenians  to  execute  their  treaty.  But  Cyrus, 
having  informed  himself  exactly  of  the  strength  and  situation  of  the 
country,  undertook  the  affair.  The  important  point  was  to  keep  his  design 
secret,  without  which  it  was  not  likely  to  succeed.  He  therefore  appointed 

*  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  207.  t  Ibid.  1.  ii.  p.  £6, 

X  'Ec  ttj  Uepa-iKij  aro\^  oiSev  ri  v$ptfi4vli.  A  fine  expression,  but  not  to  be 
rendered  into  any  language  with  the  same  beauty.  ^  Cvrop.  1.  iii.  p.  58 
— <31.  andl.  iii.  p.n2— 7(1. 
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a  great  hunting-match  on  that  side  of  the  country  ;  for  it  was  his  custom 
to  ride  out  that  way,  and  frequently  to  hunt  with  the  king's  son,  and  the 
young  noblemen  of  Armenia.  On  the  day  appointed,  he  set  out  with  a 
numerous  retinue.  The  troops  followed  at  a  distance,  and  were  not  to 
appear  till  a  signal  was  given.  After  some  days' hunting,  when  they  were 
come  pretty  near  the  palace  where  the  court  resided,  Cyrus  communicated 
his  design  to  his  officers  ;  and  sent  Chrysantas  with  a  detachment,  ordering 
them  to  make  themselves  masters  of  a  certain  steep  eminence,  where  he 
knew  the  king  used  to  retire,  in  case  of  an  alarm,  with  his  family  and  his 
treasure. 

This  being  done,  lie  sends  a  herald  to  the  king  of  Armenia,  to  summon 
him  to  perform  the  treaty,  and  in  the  mean  time  orders  his  troops  to  ad- 
vance. Never  was  greater  surprise,  and  the  perplexity  was  equally  great. 
The  king  was  conscious  of  the  wrong  he  had  done  ;  and  was  now  des- 
titute of  every  resource.  However,  he  did  what  he  could  to  assemble  his 
forces  together  from  all  quarters  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  dispatched  liis 
youngest  son,  called  Sabaris.  into  the  mountains,  with  his  wives,  his 
daughters,  and  whatever  was  most  precious  and  valuable.  But  when  he 
was  informt'd  by  his  scouts,  that  Cyrus  was  coming  close  after  hirn,  he 
entirely  lost  all  courage,  and  all  thoughts  of  making  a  defence.  The  Ar- 
menians, following  his  example,  ran  away,  every  one  where  he  could,  to 
secure  what  was  dearest  to  him.  Cyrus,  seeing  the  country  covered  with 
people  that  were  endeavouring  to  make  their  escape,  sent  them  word,  that 
no  harm  should  be  done  them  if  they  staid  in  their  houses  ;  but  that  as 
many  as  were  taken  running  away,  should  be  treated  as  enemies.  This 
made  them  all  retire  to  their  habitations,  excepting  a  few  that  followed  the 
king. 

On  the  other  hand  they  that  were  conducting  the  princesses  to  the 
mountains,  ft  11  into  the  ambush  Chrysantas  had  laid  for  them,  and  were 
most  of  them  taken  prisoners.  The  queen,  the  king's  son,  his  daughters, 
his  eldest  son's  wife,  and  his  treasures,  all  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians. 

The  king,  hearing  this  melancholy  news,  and  not  knowing  what  would 
become  of  him,  retired  to  a  little  eminence  ;  wliere  he  was  presently  in- 
vested by  the  Persian  army,  and  soon  obliged  to  surrender.  Cyrus  ordered 
him,  with  all  his  family,  to  be  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  army.  At  the 
very  instant  arrived  Tigranes,  the  king's  eldest  son,  who  was  just  returned 
from  a  journey.  At  so  moving  a  spectacle  he  could  not  forbear  weeping. 
Cyrus,  addressing  himself  to  him,  said  :  "  Prince,  you  are  come  very 
seasonably,  to  be  present  at  the  trial  of  your  father."  And  immediately 
he  assembled  the  captains  of  the  Persians  and  Medes  ;  and  called  in  also 
the  great  men  of  Armenia.  Nor  did  he  so  much  as  exclude  the  ladies 
from  this  assembly,  who  were  then  in  their  chariots,  but  gave  them  full 
liberty  to  hear  and  see  all  that  passed. 

When  all  was  ready,  and  Cyrus  had  commanded  silence,  he  began  with 
requiring  of  the  king,  that  in  all  the  questions  he  was  going  to  propose 
to  him,  he  would  answer  sincerely,  because  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
worthy a  person  of  his  rank  than  to  use  dissimulation  or  falsehood.  The 
king  promised  he  would.  Then  Cyrus  asked  him,  but  at  different  times, 
proposing  each  article  separately  and  in  order,  whether  it  was  not  true, 
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that  he  had  made  war  against  Astyages,  king  of  the  Medes,  his  grand' 
father  ;  whether  he  had  not  been  overcome  in  that  war,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  his  defeat  concluded  a  treaty  with  Astyages  ;  whether,  by  virtue 
of  that  treaty,  he  was  not  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute,  to  furnish  a 
certain  number  of  troops,  and  not  to  keep  any  fortified  place  in  his  coun- 
try ?  It  was  impossible  for  the  king  to  deny  any  of  these  facts,  which 
were  all  public  and  notorious.  "  For  what  reason,  then  (continued  Cyrus), 
have  you  violated  the  treaty  in  every  article?"  "  For  no  other  (replied 
the  king)  than  because  I  thought  it  a  glorious  thing  to  shake  off  the  yoke, 
to  live  free,  and  to  leave  my  children  in  the  same  condition."  "  It  is  really 
glorious  (answered  Cyrus)  to  fight  in  defence  of  liberty  :  but  if  any  one, 
after  he  is  reduced  to  servitude,  should  attempt  to  run  away  from  his 
master,  what  would  you  do  with  him  ?"  "  I  must  confess  (says  the  king), 
I  would  punish  him."  "  And  if  you  had  given  a  government  to  one  of 
your  subjects,  and  he  should  be  found  to  have  conducted  himself  amiss, 
would  you  continue  him  in  his  post  ?"  "  No,  certainly ;  I  would  put 
another  in  his  place."  "  And  if  he  had  amassed  great  riches  by  his  unjust 
practices  ?"  "  I  would  strip  him  of  them."  "But,  which  is  still  worse, 
if  he  had  held  intelligence  with  your  enemies,  how  would  you  treat  him  ?" 
"Though  I  should  pass  sentence  upon  myself  (replied  the  king),  I  must 
declare  the  truth  :  I  would  put  him  to  death."  At  these  words  Tigranes 
tore  his  tiara  from  his  head,  and  rent  his  garments.  The  women  burst 
out  into  lamentations  and  outcries,  as  if  sentence  had  actually  passed 
upon  him. 

Cyrus  having  again  commanded  silence,  Tigranes  addressed  himself  to 
the  prince  to  this  effect :  "  Great  prince,  can  you  think  it  consistent  with 
your  prudence  to  put  my  father  to  death,  even  against  your  own  interest  ?" 
"  How  against  my  interest?"  replied  Cyrus.  "Because  he  was  never 
so  capable  of  doing  you  service."  "  How  do  you  make  that  appear  ?  Do 
the  faults  we  commit  enhance  our  merit,  and  give  us  a  new  title  to  con- 
sideration and  favour?"  "They  certainly  do,  provided  they  serve  to 
make  us  wiser.  For  of  inestimable  value  is  wisdom  ;  Are  either  riches, 
courage,  or  address,  to  be  compared  to  it  ?  Now  it  is  evident,  this  single 
day's  experience  has  infinitely  improved  my  father's  wisdom.  He  knows 
how  dear  the  violation  of  his  word  has  cost  him.  He  has  proved  and  felt 
how  much  you  are  superior  to  him  in  all  respects.  He  has  not  been  able 
to  succeed  in  any  of  his  designs ;  but  you  have  happily  accomplished  all 
yours  ;  and  with  that  expedition  and  secrecy,  that  he  has  found  himself 
surrounded,  and  taken,  before  he  expected  to  be  attacked  ;  and  the  very 
place^of  his  retreat  has  served  only  to  ensnare  him."  "  But  your  father 
(replied  Cyrus)  has  yet  undergone  no  sufferings  that  can  have  taught  him 
wisdom."  "The  fear  of  evils  (answered  Tigranes),  when  it  is  so  well 
founded  as  this  is,  has  a  much  sharper  sting,  and  is  more  capable  of 
piercing  the  soul,  than  the  evil  itself.  Besides,  permit  me  to  say,  that 
gratitude  is  a  stronger,  and  more  prevailing  motive,  than  any  whatever  : 
and  there  can  be  no  obligations  in  the  world  of  a  higher  nature,  than  those 
you  will  lay  upon  my  father.  His  fortune,  liberty,  sceptre,  life,  wives^ 
and  children,  all  restored  to  him  with  such  a  generosity  ;  where  can  you 
find,  illustrious  prince,  in  one  single  person,  so  many  strong  and  powerful 
ties  to  attach  him  to  your  service  ?" 
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•*  Well,  then,  (replied  Cyrus,  turnlag  to  the  king,)  if  I  should  yteld  to 
your  son's  entreaties,  with  what  number  of  men,  and  what  sum  of  numey, 
will  you  assist  us  in  the  war  against  the  Babylonians  ?"  "  My  troops  and 
treasures  (says  the  Armenian  king)  are  no  longer  mine  ;  they  are  entirely 
yours.  I  can  raise  forty  thousand  foot  and  eight  thousand  horse  ;  and  as 
to  money,  I  reckon,  that,  including  the  treasure  which  my  father  left  me, 
there  are  about  three  thousand  talents  ready  money.  All  these  are  ^hoUy 
at  your  disposal."  Cyrus  accepted  half  the  numberof  the  troops,  and  left 
the  king  the  other  half,  for  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  Chal- 
deans,* with  whom  he  was  at  war.  The  annual  tribute  which  was  due 
to  the  Medes  he  doubled,  and  instead  of  fifty  talents  exacted  a  hundred, 
and  borrowed  the  like  sum  over  and  above  in  his  own  name.  '*  But  what 
would  you  give  me  (added  Cyrus)  for  the  ransom  of  your  wives  ?"  "  All 
that  I  have  in  the  world,"  (answered  the  king.)  "  And  for  the  ransom  of 
your  children  ?"  "  The  same  thing."  "  From  this  time,  then,  you  are 
indebted  to  me  twice  the  value  of  all  your  possessions."  "  And  you, 
Tigranes,  at  what  price  would  you  redeem  the  liberty  of  your  wife  ?" — 
Now  he  had  but  lately  married  her  and  was  passionately  fond  of  her.  '*  At 
the  price  (says  he)  of  a  thousand  lives,  if  I  had  them."  Cyrus  then  con- 
ducted them  all  to  his  tent,  and  entertained  them  at  supper.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  transports  of  joy  there  must  have  been  upon  this  occasion. 

After  supper,  as  they  were  discoursing  upon  various  subjects,  Cyrus 
asked  Tigranes,  what  was  become  of  a  governor  he  had  often  seen  hunting 
with  him,  and  for  whom  he  had  a  particular  esteem.  "  Alas  !  (says 
Tigranes)  he  is  no  more  ;  and  I  dare  not  tell  you  by  what  accident  1  lost 
him.  My  father  (continued  Tigranes)  seeing  I  had  a  very  tender  af- 
fection for  this  governor,  and  that  I  was  extremely  attached  to  him,  con- 
ceived some  suspicions  against  him  and  put  him  to  death.  But  he  was 
so  worthy  a  man,  that,  as  he  was  ready  to  expire,  he  sent  for  me,  and 
S{)oke  to  me  in  these  words  :  '  Tigranes,  let  not  my  death  occasion  any 
disaffection  in  you  towards  the  king  your  father.  What  he  has  done  to 
me  did  not  proceed  from  malice,  but  only  from  prejudice,  and  a  false 
notion  wherewith  he  was  unhappily  blinded.'  "  "  O  the  excellent  man  ! 
(cried  Cyrus)  never  forget  the  last  advice  he  gave  you." 

When  the  conversation  was  ended,  Cyrus,  before  they  parted,  embraced 
them  all,  in  token  of  a  perfect  reconciliation.  This  done,  they  got  into 
their  chariots,  with  tiieir  wives,  and  went  home  full  of  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration. Nothing  but  Cyrus  was  mentioned  the  whole  way  ;  some  ex- 
tolling his  wisdom,  others  his  valour  ;  some  admiring  the  sweetness  of 
his  temper,  others  praising  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the  majesty  of 
his  mien.  "  And  you  (says  Tigranes,  addressing  himself  to  his  bride), 
what  do  you  think  of  Cyrus's  aspect  and  deportment  ?"  "  I  did  not 
observe  him,"  replied  the  lady.  "  Upon  what  object  then  did  you  fix 
your  eye;  ?"  "  Upon  him  that  said  he  would  give  a  thousand  lives  as 
a  ransom  of  my  liberty." 

The  next  day  the  king  of  Armenia  sent  presents  to  Cyrus,  and  re- 
freshments for  his  whole  army,  and  brought  him  double  the  sum  of  money 

*  Xenophon  never  calls  the  people  of  Babylonia,  Chaldeans  ;  but 
Herodotus,  1.  vii.  c.  63.  and  Strabo,  1.  xvi.  p.  739,  style  the^  so.  Ti\e 
Chaldeans  meant  in  this  place  were  a  people  adjoining  to  Armenia. 
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he  was  required  to  furnish.  But  Cyrus  took  only  what  had  been  stipu- 
lated, and  restored  him  the  rest.  The  Armenian  troops  were  ordered  to 
be  ready  in  three  days  time,  and  Tigranes  desired  to  command  them. 

T  have  thought  proper  for  several  reasons,  to  give  so  circumstantial 
an  account  of  this  affair  ;  though  I  have  so  far  abridged  it,  that  it  is  not 
above  a  quarter  of  what  we  find  in  Xenophon. 

In  the  first  place  it  may  serve  to  give  the  reader  anotion  ofthe  style  of 
that  excellent  historian,  and  excite  his  curiosity  to  consult  the  original, 
the  natural  and  unaffected  beauties  of  which  are  sufiicient  to  justify  th« 
singular  esteem  which  persons  of  good  taste  have  ever  had  for  the  noble 
simplicity  of  that  author.  To  mention  but  one  instance  ;  what  an  idea 
of  chastity  and  modesty,  and  at  the  same  time  what  a  wonderful  simpli- 
city, and  delicacy  of  thought,  are  there  in  the  answer  of  Tigranes's  wife, 
who  has  no  eyes  but  for  her  husband  ! 

In  the  second  place,  those  short,  close,  and  pressing  interrogatories, 
each  of  which  demand  a  direct,  precise  answer  from  the  kingof  Armenia, 
discover  the  disciple  and  scholar  of  Socrates,  and  show  how  well  he  re- 
tained the  taste  of  his  master. 

Besides,  this  narrative  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  judgment  that 
ought  to  be  formed  of  Xenophon's  Cyropsedia  ;  the  substance  of  which 
is  true,  though  it  is  embellished  with  several  circumstances,  added  by  the 
author,  and  introduced  expressly  to  grace  his  instructive  lessons,  and  the 
excellent  rules  he  lays  down  concerning  government.  Thus  much  there- 
fore in  the  event  we  are  treating  of  is  real.  The  king  of  Armenia  having 
refused  to  pay  the  Medes  the  tribute  he  owed  them,  Cyrus  attacked  him 
suddenly,  and  before  he  suspected  any  designs  against  him,  made  himself 
master  of  the  only  fortress  he  had,  and  took  his  family  prisoners  ;  obliged 
him  to  pay  the  usual  tribute,  and  to  furnish  his  proportion  of  troops  ; 
and  after  all,  so  won  upon  him  by  his  humanity  and  courteous  behaviour, 
that  he  rendered  him  one  ofthe  faithfullest  and  most  affectionate  allies  the 
Medes  ever  had.  The  rest  is  inserted  only  by  way  of  embellishment,  and 
is  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  historian,  than  to  the  history  itself. 

I  should  never  myself  have  found  out  what  the  story  of  the  governor's 
being  put  to  death  by  Tigranes's  father  signified,  though  I  was  very  sen- 
sible it  had  some  enigmatical  meaning  in  this  place.  A  person  of  quality,* 
one  of  the  greatest  wits  and  finest  speakers  of  the  last  age,  who  was 
perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  Greek  authors,  gave  me  an  explanation 
of  it  many  years  ago,  which  I  have  not  forgotten,  and  which  I  take  to  be 
the  true  meaning  of  that  enigma.  He  supposed  that  Xenophon  intended 
it  as  h  picture  of  the  death  of  his  master  Socrates,  of  whom  the  state  of 
Athens  became  jealous,  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  attachment  all 
the  yonth  of  the  city  had  to  him  ;  which  at  last  gave  occasion  to  that 
philosopher's  condemnation  and  death,  which  he  suffered  without  murmur 
or  complaint. 

In  the  last  place,  I  thought  proper  not  to  miss  this  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  such  qualities  in  my  hero  as  are  not  always  to  be  met  with 
in  persons  of  his  rank  ;  and  such  as,  by  rendering  them  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  all  their  military  virtues,  would  most  contribute  to  the 

*  M.  le  Comte  de  Tresvilles. 
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success  of  their  designs.  In  most  conquerors  we  And  couraj^P,  resolu- 
tion, intrepidity,  a  capacity  for  martial  exploits,  and  all  such  talents  as 
make  a  noise  in  the  world,  and  are  apt  to  dazzle  by  their  glare  :  but  an 
inward  stock  of  goodness,  compassion,  and  gentleness  towards  the  un- 
happy, an  air  of  moderation  and  reserve  even  in  prosperity  and  victory, 
an  insinuating  and  persuasive  behaviour,  the  art  of  gaining  people's 
hearts,  and  attaching  them  to  him  more  by  affection  than  interest;  a 
constant,  unalterable  care  always  to  have  right  on  his  side,  and  to  print 
such  a  character  of  justice  and  equity  upon  all  his  conduct,  as  his  very 
enemies  are  forced  to  revere  ;  and,  lastly,  such  a  clemency,  as  to  dis- 
tinguish tliose  that  offend  through  imprudence  rather  than  malice,  and  to 
leave  room  for  their  repentance,  by  giving  them  an  opportunity  to  return 
to  their  duty:  these  are  qualities  rarely  found  in  the  most  celebrated 
conquerors  of  antiquity,  but  wliich  shone  forth  most  conspicuously  in 
Cyrus. 

To  return  to  my  subject.*  Cyrus,  before  he  quitted  the  king  of  Ar- 
menia, was  willing  to  do  himself  some  signal  service.  This  king  was  Iheu 
at  war  with  the  Chaldeans,  a  neighbouring  warlike  people,  who  continu- 
ally harassed  his  country  by  their  inroads,  and  by  that  meaus  hindered  a 
great  part  of  his  lands  from  being  cultivated.  Cyrus,  after  having 
informed  himself  of  their  character,  strength,  and  the  situation  of  their 
strong-holds,  marched  against  them.  On  the  first  intelligence  of  his  ap- 
proach, the  Chaldeans  possessed  themselves  of  the  eminence  to  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  retreat.  Cyrus  left  them  no  time  to  assemble  all 
their  forces  there,  but  marched  to  attack  them  directly.  The  Armenians, 
whom  he  had  made  his  advanced  guard,  were  immediately  put  to  flight. 
Cyrus  had  expected  this,  and  had  only  placed  them  there  to  bring  the 
enemy  the  sooner  to  an  engagement.  And  indeed,  when  the  Chaldeans 
came  to  blows  with  the  Persians  they  were  not  able  to  stand  their  ground, 
but  were  entirely  defeated.  A  great  number  were  takeu  prisoners,  and 
the  rest  were  scattered  and  dispersed.  Cyrus  himself  spoke  to  the  pri- 
soners, assuring  them  that  he  was  not  come  to  injure  them,  or  ravage 
their  country,  but  to  grant  them  peace  upon  reasonable  terms  ;  and  he 
then  set  them  at  liberty.  Deputies  were  immediately  sent  to  him,  and 
a  peace  was  concluded.  For  the  better  security  of  both  nations,  and 
with  their  common  consent,  Cyrus  caused  a  fortress  to  be  built  upon  an 
eminence  which  commanded  the  whole  country  ;  and  left  the  strong  gar- 
rison in  it,  which  was  to  declare  against  either  of  the  two  nations  that 
should  violate  the  treaty. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  there  was  a  frequent  intercourse  and  com- 
munication between  the  Indians  and  Chaldeans,  desired  that  the  latter 
would  send  persons  to  accompany  and  conduct  the  ambassador,  whom  he 
was  preparing  to  send  to  the  king  of  India.  The  purport  of  this  em- 
bassy was,  to  desire  some  succours  in  money  from  tliat  prince,  in  behalf 
of  Cyrus,  who  wanted  it  for  the  levying  of  troops  in  Persia,  and  pro- 
mised that,  if  the  gods  crowned  his  designs  with  success,  tlie  king  should 
have  no  reason  to  repent  of  having  assisted  him.  He  was  glad  to  find 
the  Chaldeans  ready  to  second  his  request,  which  they  could  do  the  more 

*  Cyrop.  1.  iii.  p.  70—76. 
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advantageously,  by  enlarging  upon  the  character  and  exploits  of  Cyru«. 
The  ambassador  set  out  the  next  day,  accompanied  by  some  of  the  most 
considerable  persons  of  Chaldea,  who  were  directed  to  act  with  all  the 
dexterity  in  their  power,  and  to  do  Cyrus's  merit  that  justice  which  it  so 
well  deserved. 

The  expedition  against  the  Armenians  being  happily  ended,  Cyrus  left 
that  country  to  rejoin  Cyaxares.  Four  thousand  Chaldeans,  the  bravest 
of  the  nation,  attended  him;  and  the  king  of  Armenia,  who  was  now  de- 
livered from  his  enemies,  augmented  the  number  of  troops  he  had  pro- 
raised  him  :  so  that  he  arrived  in  Media,  with  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
a  much  more  numerous  array  than  he  had  when  he  left  it. 

SECT.  IV.— THE  EXPEDITION  OF  CYAXARES  AND  CYRUS 
AGAINST  THE  BABYLONIANS.— THE  FIRST  BATTLE. 

[A.  M.  3448.  Ant.  J.C.556.] — Both  parties  had  been  employed*  three 
years  together  in  forming  the  alliances  and  making  preparations  for  war. 
Cyrus,  finding  the  troops  full  of  ardour,  and  ready  for  action,  proposed 
to  Cyaxares  to  lead  them  against  the  Assyrians.  His  reasons  for  it 
were,  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  ease  him,  as  soon  as  possible,  of  the 
care  and  expense  of  maintaining  two  armies  ;  that  it  were  better  they 
should  eat  up  the  enemy's  country,  than  their  own ;  that  so  bold  a  step 
as  that  of  going  to  meet  the  Assyrians,  would  spread  a  terror  in  their 
army,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  their  own  troops  with  the  greater  con- 
fidence ;  that,  lastly,  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  as  it  had  always  been  with 
Cambyses,  his  father,  that  victory  did  not  so  much  depend  upon  the  num- 
ber, as  the  valour  of  troops.     Cyaxares  agreed  to  his  proposal. 

As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  customary  sacrifices  were  offered,  they 
began  their  march.  Cyrus,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  army,  invoked  the 
tutelary  gods  of  the  empire  ;  beseeching  them  to  be  favourable  to  them 
in  the  expedition  they  had  undertaken,  to  accompany  them,  conduct 
them,  fight  for  them,  inspire  them  with  such  a  measure  of  courage  and 
prudence  as  was  necessary,  and,  in  short,  to  bless  their  arms  with  pros- 
perity and  success.  In  acting  thus,  Cyrus  put  in  practice  that  excellent 
advice  his  father  had  given  him,  of  beginning  and  ending  all  his  actions, 
and  all  his  enterprises,  with  prayer :  and  indeed  he  never  failed,  either 
before  or  after  an  engagement,  to  acquit  himself,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  army,  of  this  religious  duty.  When  they  were  arrived  on  the 
frontiers  of  Assyria,  it  was  still  their  first  care  to  pay  their  homage  to 
the  gods  of  the  country,  and  to  implore  their  protection  and  i^uccour  ; 
after  which  they  began  to  make  incursions  into  the  country,  and  carried 
off  a  great  deal  of  spoil. 

Cyrus,  understanding  that  the  enemy's  army  was  about  ten  days'  jour- 
ney from  them,  prevailed  upon  Cyaxares  to  advance  against  them.  When 
the  armies  came  within  sight,  both  sides  prepared  for  battle.  The  Assy- 
rians were  encamped  in  the  open  country  ;  and,  according  to  their  custom, 
which  the  Romans  imitated  afterwards,  had  encompassed  and  fortified 
their  camp  with  a  large  ditch.  Cyrus,  on  the  contrary,  who  was  glad  to 
deprive  the  enemy,  as  much  as  possible,  of  the  sight  and  knowledge  of  the 
smallness  of  his  army,  covered  his  troops  with  several  little  hills  and 
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villages.  For  several  days  nothing  was  done  on  either  side,  but  looking 
at  and  observing  one  another.  At  length  a  numerous  body  of  the  Assy- 
rians moving  first  out  of  their  camp,  Cyrus  advanced  with  his  troops  to 
meet  them.  But  before  they  came  within  reach  of  the  enemy,  he  gave 
the  word  for  rallying  the  men,  which  was,  '  Jupiter,  protector  and  con- 
ductor.'* He  then  caused  the  usual  hymn  to  be  sounded,  in  honour  of 
Castor  and  Pollux,  to  which  the  soldiers,  full  of  religious  ardour 
(dfoaffius),  answered  with  a  loud  voice.  There  was  nothing  in  Cyrus's 
array  but  cheerfulness,  emulation,  courage,  mutual  exhortations  to 
bravery,  and  an  universal  zeal  to  execute  whatever  their  leader  should 
command.  '  For  it  is  observable  (says  the  historian  in  this  place)  that 
on  these  occasions  those  that  fear  the  Deity  most  are  the  least  afraid  of 
men,'  On  the  side  of  the  Assyrians,  the  troops  armed  with  bows,  slings, 
and  darts,  made  their  discharges  before  their  enemies  were  within  reach. 
But  the  Persians,  animated  by  the  presence  and  example  of  Cyrus,  came 
immediately  to  close  fight  with  the  enemy,  and  brolie  through  their  first 
battalions.  The  Assyrians,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  used  by  Croe- 
sus and  their  own  king  to  encourage  them,  were  not  able  to  sustain  so 
rude  a  shock,  but  immediately  fled.  At  the  same  time  the  cavalry  of  the 
Medes  advanced  to  attack  the  enemy's  horse,  which  was  likewise  pre- 
sently routed.  The  former  warmly  pursued  them  to  their  very  camp, 
made  a  terrible  slaughter,  and  the  king  of  the  Babylonians  (Neriglissor) 
was  killed  in  the  action.  Cyrus,  not  thinking  himself  in  a  condition  to 
force  their  entrenchments,  sounded  a  retreat. 

The  Assyrians,  in  the  mean  time,+  their  king  being  killed,  and  the 
flower  of  their  army  lost,  were  in  a  dreadful  consternation.  As  soon  as 
Croesus  found  them  in  so  great  a  disorder,  J  he  fled,  and  left  them  to  shift 
for  themselves.  The  other  allies  likewise  seeing  their  affairs  in  so  hope- 
less a  condition,  thought  of  nothing  but  taking  advantage  of  the  night  to 
make  their  escape. 

Cyrus,  who  had  foreseen  this,  prepared  to  pursue  them  closely.  But 
this  could  not  be  effected  without  cavalry  ;  and  as  we  have  already  ob- 
served, the  Persians  had  none.  He  therefore  went  to  Cyaxares,  and  ac- 
quainted him  with  his  design.  Cyaxares  was  extremely  averse  to  it, 
and  represented  to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  drive  so  powerful  an 
enemy  to  extremities,  whom  despair  would  probably  inspire  with  courage  ; 
that  it  was  a  part  of  wisdom  to  use  good  fortune  with  moderation,  and 
not  lose  the  fruits  of  victory  by  too  much  vivacity  ;  moreover,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  compel  the  Medes,  or  to  refuse  them  that  repose  to 
which  their  behaviour  had  justly  entitled  them.  Cyrus,  upon  this,  de- 
sired his  permission  only  to  take  as  many  of  the  horse  as  «ere  willing  to 
follow  him.  Cyaxares  readily  consented  to  this,  and  thought  of  nothing 
else  now  but  of  passing  his  time  with  his  officers  in  feasting  and  mirth, 
and  enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  just  obtained. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  Median  soldiers  followed  Cyrus,  who  set  out 
upon  his  march  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.     Upon  the  way  he  met  some 

*  I  do  not  know  whether  Xenophon,  in  this  j)lace,  does  not  eall  the 
Pel  sian  gods  by  the  name  of  the  gods  of  his  own  country. 
+  Cjrop.  lib.  iv.  p.  87—104.  J  Ibid.  I.  vi.  p.  160. 
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eouO'iers,  that  were  coming  to  him  from  tlie  Hyrcanlans*  who  served  in 
the  enemy's  army,  to  assure  him,  that  as  soon  as  ever  be  appeared,  those 
Hyrcanians  would  come  over  to  him ;  which,  in  fact  they  did.  Cyrus 
made  the  best  use  of  his  time,  and  having  marched  all  night,  cahie  up 
with  the  Assyrians.  Croesus  had  sent  away  his  wives  in  the  night  time, 
for  coolness  (for  it  was  the  summer  season),  and  followed  them  himself 
with  a  body  of  cavalry.  When  the  Assyrians  saw  the  enemy  so  near 
them,  they  werp  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  dismay.  Many  of  those 
that  ran  away,  being  warmly  pursued,  were  killed  ;  all  that  staid  in  the 
camp  surrendered ;  the  victory  was  complete,  and  the  spoil  immense. 
Cyrus  reserved  all  the  horses  that  were  taken  in  the  camp  for  himself, 
resolving  now  to  form  a  body  of  cavalry  for  the  Persian  army,  which 
hitherto  had  none.  The  richest  and  most  valuable  part  of  the  booty  he 
set  apart  for  Cyaxares  ;  and  as  for  the  prisoners,  he  gave  them  all  liberty 
to  go  home  to  their  own  country,  without  imposing  any  other  condition 
upon  them  than  that  they  and  their  countrymen  should  deliver  up  their 
arms,  and  engage  no  more  in  war;  Cyrus  taking  it  upon  himself  to  de- 
fend them  against  their  enemies,  and  to  put  them  into  a  condition  of  cul- 
tivating their  lands  with  entire  security. 

Whilst  the  Medes  and  the  Hyrcanians  were  still  pursuing  the  remainder 
of  the  enemy,  Cyrus  took  care  to  have  a  repast,  and  even  baths,  pre- 
pared for  them,  that  at  their  return  they  might  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  down  and  refresh  themselves.  He  likewise  thought  fit  to  defer  the 
distribution  of  the  spoil  till  then.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  this  gene- 
ral, whose  thoughts  nothing  escaped,  exhorted  his  Persian  soldiers  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  their  generosity  towards  their  allies,  from 
whom  they  had  already  received  great  services,  and  of  whom  they  might 
expect  still  greater.  He  desired  they  would  wait  their  return,  both  for 
tlie  refreshments  and  the  division  of  the  spoil ;  and  that  they  would  show 
a  preference  of  their  interests  and  conveniencies  before  their  own  ;  giv- 
ing them  to  understand  that  this  would  be  a  sure  means  of  attaching  the 
allies  to  them  for  ever,  and  of  securing  new  victories  over  the  enemy, 
which  would  procure  them  all  the  advantages  they  could  wish,  and  make 
thera  an  ample  amends  for  the  voluntary  losses  they  might  sustain,  for  the 
sake  of  winning  the  affection  of  the  allies.  They  all  came  into  his  opi- 
nion. When  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians  were  returned  from  pursuing 
the  enemy,  Cyrus  made  them  sit  down  to  the  repast  he  had  prepared  for 
them,  desiring  them  only  to  send  some  bread  to  the  Persians,  who  were 
sufficiently  provided  (he  said)  with  all  they  wanted,  either  for  their  ra- 
gouts, or  their  drinking.  Hunger  was  their  only  ragout,  and  water  from 
the  river  their  only  drink.  For  that  was  the  way  of  living  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed  from  their  infancy. 

The  next  morning  they  proceeded  to  the  division  of  the  spoils.  Cyrus, 
in  the  first  place,  ordered  the  Magi  to  be  called,  and  commanded  them 
to  choose  out  of  all  the  booty  what  was  most  proper  to  be  offered  to  the 
gods  on  such  an  occasion.    Then  he  gave  the  Medes  and  Hyrcanians  the 

*  These  are  not  the  Hyrcanians  by  the  Caspian  Sea.  From  observing 
Cyrus's  encampments  in  Babylonia,  one  would  be  apt  to  conjecture  that 
the  Hyrcanians  here  meant  were  about  four  or  five  days  journey  south  of 
Babylon. 
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boDour  of  dividing  all  that  remained  amongst  the  whole  army.  They 
earnestly  desired  that  the  Persians  might  preside  over  the  distribution, 
but  the  Persians  absolutely  refused  it ;  so  that  they  were  obliged  to  ac- 
cept of  the  office,  as  Cyrus  had  ordered  ;  and  the  distribution  was  made 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  all  parties. 

The  very  night  that  Cyrus  marched  to  pursue  the  enemy,*  Cyaxares 
had  passed  in  feasting  and  jollity,  and  had  made  himself  drunk  with  his 
principal  officers.  The  next  morning  when  he  awaked  he  was  strangely 
surprised  to  find  himself  almost  alone,  and  without  troops.  Immediately, 
full  of  resentment  and  rage,  he  dispatched  an  express  to  the  army,  with 
orders  to  reproach  Cyrus  severely,  and  to  bring  back  the  Medes  without 
any  delay.  This  unreasonable  proceeding  did  not  dismay  Cyrus,  who  in 
ntoru  writ  him  a  respectful  letter  ;  in  which,  however,  with  a  generous 
and  noble  freedom,  he  justified  his  own  conduct,  and  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  permission  he  had  given  him  of  taking  as  many  Medes  with  him  as 
were  willing  to  follow  him.  At  the  same  time  Cyrus  sent  into  Persia 
for  an  augmentation  of  his  troops,  designing  to  push  his  conqusets  still 
farther. 

Amongst  the  prisoners  of  war  whom  they  had  ta*en+  there  was  a 
young  Princess  of  most  exquisite  b-^nuty,  whom  they  had  reserved  for 
Cyrus.  Her  name  was  Panthea,  the  wife  of  Abradates,  king  of  Susiana. 
Upon  the  report  made  to  Cyrus  of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  he  refused 
to  see  her,  for  fear  (as  he  said)  such  an  object  .might  engage  his  affec- 
tion more  than  he  desired,  and  divert  him  from  the  prosecution  of  the 
great  designs  he  had  in  view.  This  singular  moderation  in  Cyrus  was 
undoubtedly  an  effect  of  the  excellent  education  he  had  received  :  for  it 
was  a  principle  among  tl\e  Persians  never  to  speak  before  young  people 
of  any  thing  that  had  any  reference  to  love,  lest  their  natural  inclination 
to  pleasure,  which  is  so  strong  and  violent  at  that  age  of  levity  and  in- 
discretion, should  be  awakened  and  excited  by  such  discourses,  and 
should  hurry  them  into  follies  and  debaucheries.  Araspes,  a  young 
nobleman  of  Media,  who  had  the  young  lady  in  his  custody,  had  not  the 
same  distrust  of  his  own  weakness,  but  pretended  that  a  man  may  be 
always  master  of  himself.  Cyrus  committed  the  princess  to  his  care, 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  a  very  prudent  admonition.  '  I  have  seen 
a  great  many  persons  (says  he)  that  have  thought  themselves  very  strong, 
overcome  by  that  violent  passion,  in  spite  of  all  their  resolution  ;  who 
have  owned  afterwards,  with  shame  and  grief,  that  their  passion  was  a 
bondage  and  slavery  from  which  they  had  not  the  power  to  redeem  them- 
selves :  an  incurable  distemper,  out  of  the  reach  of  all  remedies  and 
humau  efforts  ;  a  kind  of  bond  or  necessity  more  difficult  to  force  than 
the  strongest  chains  of  iron.' — '  Fear  nothing  (replied  Araspes)  I  am 
sure  of  myself,  and  I  will  answer  with  my  life  that  I  shall  do  nothing 
contrary  to  my  duty.'  Nevertheless,  his  passion  for  this  young  princess 
increased,  and  by  degrees  grew  to  such  a  height,  that,  finding  her  in- 
vincibly averse  to  his  desires,  he  was  upon  the  point  of  using  violence 
towards  her.    The  princess  at  length  made  CjTus  acquainted  with  his 

•Cyro^i.  l.iv.  p.  104 — lOS.       -^  Lib.  v.  p.  114,  1 17,  et  1.  vi.  p.  lo3,  Ibo. 
♦  Cyrop.  1.  i.  p.  34. 
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conduct,  who  immediately  sunt  Artabazus  to  Araspes,  with  orders  to 
admonish  and  reprove  him  in  his  name.  This  officer  executed  his  orders 
in  the  harshest  manner,  upbraiding  him  with  his  fault  in  the  most  bitter 
terms,  and  with  such  a  rigorous  severity,  as  was  enough  to  throw  him 
into  despair.  Araspes,  struck  to  the  soul  with  grief  and  anguish,  burst 
into  a  flood  of  tears  ;  and  being  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  fear,  think- 
ing himself  undone,  remained  silent.  Some  days  afterwards  Cyrus  sent  for 
him.  He  went  to  the  prince  in  fear  and  trembling.  Cyrus  took  him 
aside,  and,  instead  of  reproaching  him  with  severity  as  he  expected, 
spoke  gently  to  him,  acknowledging  that  he  himself  was  to  blame  for 
having  imprudently  exposed  him  to  so  formidable  an  enemy.  By  such 
an  unexpected  kindness  the  young  nobleman  recovered  both  life  and 
speech.  But  his  confusion,  joy,  and  gratitude,  expressed  themselves  first 
in  a  torrent  of  tears.  '  Alas  !  (says  he)  now  I  am  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  myself,  and  find  most  plainly  that  I  have  two  souls ;  one,  that 
inclines  me  to  good,  another  that  incites  me  to  evil.  The  former  pre- 
vails when  you  speak  to  me  and  come  to  my  relief;  when  I  am  alone, 
and  left  to  myself,  I  give  way  to,  and  am  empowered  by,  the  latter.' 
Araspes  made  an  advantageous  amends  for  his  fault,  and  rendered  Cyrus 
considerable  service,  by  retiring  among  the  Assyrians,  under  the  pretence 
of  discontent,  and  by  giving  intelligence  of  their  measures  and  designs. 

The  loss  of  so  brave  an  officer,*  whom  discontent  was  supposed  to 
have  engaged  on  the  enemy's  side,  caused  a  great  concern  in  the  whole 
array.  Panthea,  who  had  occasioned  it,  promised  Cyrus  to  supply  his 
place  with  an  officer  of  equal  merit;  she  meant  her  husband  Abradates. 
Accordingly,  upon  her  writing  to  him,  he  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the 
Persians,  with  two  thousand  horse,  and  was  directly  carried  to  Panthea's 
tent,  who  told  him,  with  a  flood  of  tears,  how  kindly  and  circumspectly 
she  had  been  treated  by  the  generous  conqueror.  '  And  how  (cried  out 
Abradates)  shall  I  be  able  to  acknowledge  so  important  a  service?' — 'By 
behaving  towards  him  (replied  Panthea)  as  he  hath  done  towards  me.' 
Whereupon  he  waited  immediately  upon  Cyrus,  and  grasping  the  hand 
of  his  benefactor,  '  You  see  before  you  (says  he  to  him)  the  tenderest 
friend,  the  most  devoted  servant,  and  the  faithfuUest  ally  you  ever  had  ; 
who,  not  being  able  otherwise  to  acknowledge  your  favours,  comes  and 
devotes  himself  entirely  to  your  service.'  Cyrus  received  him  with  such 
a  noble  aud  generous  air,  accompanied  by  so  much  tenderness  and  hu- 
manity, as  fully  convinced  him  that  whatever  Panthea  had  said  of  the 
wonderful  character  of  that  Prince,  was  abundantly  short  of  the  truth. 

Two  Assyrian  noblemcn,t  likewise,  who  designed,  as  Cyrus  was  in- 
formed, to  put  themselves  under  his  protection,  rendered  him  extraordi- 
nary service.  The  one  was  called  Gobryas,  an  old  man.  venerable  both 
on  account  of  his  age  and  his  virtue.  The  king  of  Assyria,  lately  dead, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  merit,  and  had  a  very  particular  re- 
gard for  him,  had  resolved  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Gobryas's 
son,  and  for  that  reason  had  sent  for  him  to  court.  This  young  noble- 
man, at  a  match  of  hunting,  to  which  he  had  been  invited,  happened  t 
pierce  a  wild  beast  with  his  dart,  which  the  king's  son  had  missed  :  the 

*  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  155,  166.  t  Ibid.  1.  iv.  Ill,  U3. 
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latter,  who  was  of  a  passionate  and  savage  nature.  Immediately  struck 
him  with  his  lance  through  rage  and  vexation,  and  laid  him  dead  upon 
the  spot.  Gobryas  besought  Cyrus  to  avenge  so  unfortunate  a  father, 
and  to  take  his  family  under  his  protection  ;  and  the  rather,  because  he 
had  no  children  left  now  but  an  only  daughter,  who  had  long  been  de- 
signed for  a  wife  to  the  young  king,  but  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
marrying  the  murderer  of  her  brother.  This  young  king  was  called 
Laborosoarchod  :  [A.M.  3449.  Ant.  J.  C.  555.]  he  reigned  only  nine 
months,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nabonidus,  called  also  Labynitus  and  Bel- 
shazzar,  who  reigned  seventeen  years. 

The  other  Assyrian  nobleman  was  called  Gadatas  ;•  he  was  prince  of  a 
numerous  and  powerful  people.  The  king  then  reigning  had  treated  him 
in  a  very  cruel  manner  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  because  one  of  his 
concubines  had  mentioned  him  as  a  handsome  man,  and  spoken  advan- 
tageously of  the  happiness  of  that  woman  whom  he  should  choose  for 
a  wife. 

The  expectation  of  this  double  succour  was  a  strong  inducement  to 
Cyrus, t  and  made  h  m  determine  to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  the 
enemy's  country.  As  Babylon,  the  capital  city  of  the  empire  he  designed 
to  conquer,  was  the  chief  object  of  his  expedition,  he  turned  his  views 
and  his  march  that  way,  not  to  attack  that  city  immediately  in  form,  but 
only  to  take  a  view  of  it,  and  make  himself  acquainted  with  it :  to  draw 
off  as  many  allies  as  he  could  from  that  prince's  party,  and  to  nyike  pre- 
vious dispositions  and  preparations  for  the  siege  he  meditated.  He  set 
out  therefore  witli  his  troops,  and  first  marched  to  the  territories  of  Go- 
bryas. The  fortress  he  lived  in  seemed  to  be  an  impregnable  place,  so 
advantageously  was  it  situated,  and  so  strongly  fortified  on  all  sides. 
This  nobleman  came  out  to  meet  him,  and  ordered  refreshments  to  be 
brought  for  his  whole  army.  He  then  conducted  Cyrus  into  his  palace, 
and  there  laid  an  infinite  number  of  silver  and  golden  cups,  and  other 
vessels,  at  his  feet,  together  with  a  multitude  of  purses,  full  of  the  golden 
coin  of  the  country  ;  then  sending  for  his  daughter,  who  was  of  a  majestic 
shape  and  exquisite  beauty,  which  the  mourning  habit  she  wore  for  her 
brother's  death  seemed  still  to  enhance,  he  presented  her  to  Cyrus,  de- 
siring him  to  take  her  under  his  protection,  and  to  accept  those  marks  of 
his  acknowledgment  which  he  took  the  liberty  to  offer  him.  '  I  willingly 
accept  your  gold  and  silver  (says  Cyrus),  and  I  make  a  present  of  it  to, 
your  daughter,  to  augment  her  portion.  Doubt  not,  but  amongst  the 
nobles  of  my  court,  you  will  find  a  match  suitable  for  her.  It  will  neither 
be  her  riches  nor  yours  which  they  will  value.  I  can  assure  you  there 
are  many  amongst  them  that  would  make  no  account  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Babylon,  if  they  were  unattended  with  merit  and  virtue.  It  is  their 
only  glory,  I  dare  affirm  it  of  them,  as  it  is  mine,  to  approve  themselves 
faithful  to  their  friends,  formidable  to  their  enemies,  and  respectful  to 
the  gods.'  Gobryas  pressed  him  to  take  a  repast  with  him  in  his  house, 
but  he  stedfastly  refused  it,  and  returned  into  his  camp  with  Gobryas, 
who  staid  and  ate  with  him  and  his  officers.  The  ground  and  the  green 
turf  that  was  upon  it,  was  all  the  couches  they  had  ;  and  it  is  to  be  sup- 

*  Cyrop.  1.  V.  p.  123,  124.  +  Ibid.  p.  119,  123. 
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posed  the  whole  eutertainment  was  suitable.  Qobryas,  who  was  a  per- 
son of  good  sense,  was  convinced  how  much  that  noble  simplicity  was 
superior  to  his  vain  magnificence  ;  and  declared  that  the  Assyrians  had 
the  art  of  distinguishing  themselves  by  pride  and  the  Persians  by  merit ; 
and  above  all  things,  he  admired  the  ingenious  vein  of  humour,  and  the 
innocent  cheerfulness,  that  reigned  throughout  the  whole  entertainment. 

Cyrus,*  always  intent  upon  his  great  design,  proceeded  with  Gobryas 
towards  the  country  of  Gadatas,  which  was  beyond  Babylon.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  was  a  strong  citadel,  which  commanded  the  country 
of  the  Sacaet  and  the  Cadusians,  where  a  governor  for  the  king  of  Baby- 
lon resided,  to  keep  those  people  in  awe.  Cyrus  made  a  feint  of  attack- 
ing the  citadel.  Gadatas,  whose  intelligence  with  the  Persians  was  not 
yet  known,  by  Cyrus's  advice,  made  an  offer  to  the  governor  of  it  to 
.join  with  him  in  the  defence  of  that  important  place.  Accordingly  he 
was  admitted  with  all  his  troops,  and  immediately  delivered  it  up  to 
Cyrus.  The  possession  of  this  citadel  made  him  master  of  the  country 
of  the  Sacse  and  the  Cadusians  ;  and  as  he  treated  those  people  with 
great  kindness  and  lenity,  they  remained  inviolably  attached  to  his  ser- 
vice. The  Cadusians  raised  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  four 
thousand  horse  ;  and  the  Sacae  furnished  ten  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand horse  archers. 

The  king  of  Assyria  took  the  field,  in  order  to  punish  Gadatas  for  his 
rebellion.  But  Cyrus  engaged  and  defeated  him,  making  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  his  troops,  and  obliging  him  to  retreat  to  Babylon.  After  which 
exploit  the  conqueror  employed  some  time  in  ravaging  the  enemy's 
country.  His  kind  treatment  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  in  giving  them  all 
their  liberty  to  go  home  to  their  habitations,  had  spread  the  fame  of  his 
clemency  wherever  he  came.  Numbers  of  people  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  him,  and  very  much  augmented  his  army.  Then  advancing  near  the 
city  of  Babylon,  he  sent  the  king  of  Assyria  a  challenge  to  terminate 
their  quarrel  by  a  single  combat ;  but  his  challenge  was  not  accepted. 
In  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  his  allies  during  his  ab- 
sence, he  made  a  kind  of  truce  or  treaty  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  on  both  sides  that  the  husbandmen  should  not  be 
molested,  but  should  have  full  liberty  to  cultivate  their  lands,  and  reap 
the  fruits  of  their  labour.  Therefore,  after  having  viewed  the  country, 
examined  the  situation  of  Babylon,  acquired  a  considerable  number  of 
friends  and  allies,  and  greatly  augmented  his  cavalry,  he  marched  away 
on  his  return  to  Media. 

W^hen  he  came  near  the  frontiers  J  he  sent  a  messenger  to  Cyaxares, 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  arrival,  and  to  receive  his  commands.  Cyaxares 
did  not  think  proper  to  admit  so  great  an  army  into  his  country,  and  an 
army  that  was  going  to  receive  a  further  augmentation  of  forty  thousand 
men,  just  arrived  from  Persia.  He  therefore  set  out  the  next  day  with 
what  cavalry  he  had  left,  to  join  Cyrus,  who  likewise  advanced  forwards 
to  meet  him  with  his  cavalry,  that  was  very  numerous  and  in  good  condi- 
tion.    The  sight  of  these  troops  rekindled  the  jealousy  and  dissalisfac- 

*  Cyrop.  1.  V.  p.  124 — 140.  +  Not  the  Sacae  of  Scythia. 
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tion  oTCyaxares.  He  roceived  his  nephew  in  a  very  cold  nianDcr,  turtied 
awRy  his  face  from  him,  to  avoi<l  reci'iving  his  salute,  and  even  wept 
throuf^h  vexation.  Cyrus  commanded  all  the  company  to  retire,  and  en- 
lend  into  an  explanation  with  his  uncle.  He  spoke  to  him  with  so  mucli 
temper,  submission,  and  reason;  pave  him  sucli  stron/?  proofs  of  the  rec- 
titude of  his  heart,  his  respect,  and  inviolable  attachment  to  his  person 
and  interest,  that  in  a  moment  he  dispelled  all  his  suspicions,  and  per- 
fectly recovered  his  favour  and  good  opinion.  They  embraced  one 
another,  and  tears  were  shed  on  both  sides.  How  great  the  joy  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes  was,  who  waited  the  event  of  this  interview  with 
anxiety  and  tremblinsr,  is  not  to  be  expressed.  Cyaxares  and  Cyrus  im- 
mediately remounted  their  horses;  and  then  all  the  Medes  ranged  them- 
selves in  the  train  of  Cyaxares,  according  to  the  sign  given  tiiem  by 
Cyrus.  The  Persians  followed  Cyrus,  and  the  men  of  each  other  nation 
their  particular  prince.  When  they  arrived  at  the  camp,  they  conducte<l 
Cyaxares  to  the  tent  prepared  for  him.  He  was  presently  visited  by 
almost  all  the  Medes,  who  came  to  salute  him,  and  to  bring  him  presents ; 
some  of  their  own  accord,  and  others  by  Cyrus's  direction.  Cyaxares 
was  extremely  touched  at  this  proceeding,  and  began  to  find  that  Cyrus 
had  not  corrupted  his  subjects,  and  that  the  Medes  liad  the  same  affection 
for  him  as  before. 

Such  was  tiie  success  of  Cyrus's  first  expedition  against  Croesus  and 
the  Babylonians.*  In  the  council,  held  the  next  day  in  the  presence  of 
Cyaxares,  and  all  the  officers,  it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  war. 

Not  finding  in  Xenophon  any  date  that  precisely  fixes  the  year  wherein 
the  several  events  he  relates  happened,  I  sujipose  with  Usher,  though 
Xenophou's  relation  does  not  seem  to  favour  this  notion,  that  between 
the  two  battles  against  Croesus  and  the  Babylonians,  several  years 
passed,  during  which  all  necessary  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides 
for  carrying  on  the  important  war  which  was  begun  ;  and  within  this 
interval  I  place  the  marriage  of  Cyrus. 

Cyrus,+  then,  about  this  time  thought  of  making  a  tour  into  his  own 
country,  about  six  or  seven  years  after  he  had  left  it,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  army.  Cyaxares  on  this  occasion,  gave  him  a  signal  testimon)' 
of  the  value  he  had  for  his  merit.  Having  no  male  issue,  and  but  one 
daughter,  he  offered  her  in  marriage  to  Cyrus,J  with  an  assurance  of  the 
kingdom  of  Media  for  her  portion.     Cyrus  had  a  grateful  sens*  of  this 

•  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  14&— 151.  t  Ibid.  1.  viii,  228,  229. 

X  Xenophon  places  this  marriage  after  the  taking  of  Babylon.  But  as 
Cyrus  at  that  lime  was  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  princess  not 
much  less,  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  either  of  them  should  wait  till 
that  age  before  they  thought  of  matrimony,  I  thought  proper  to  give  this 
fact  a  more  early  date.  Beside,  at  that  rate,  Cambyses  would  liavebcen 
but  seven  years  old  when  he  came  to  the  throne,  and  but  fourteen  or  fif- 
teen when  he  died  ;  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  expeditions  he 
made  into  Egypt  and  ^Ethiopia,  nor  with  the  rest  of  his  history.  Perhaps 
Xenophon  might  date  the  taking  of  Babylon  much  earlier  than  we  do, 
but  I  follow  the  chronology  of  Arclibishop  Usher.  I  have  also  left  out 
whcU  is  related  in  the  Cyropajdia  (1.  %iii.  p.  22S),  that  from  the  time 
Cyrus  was  at  the  court  of  his  grandfather  Astyages,  the  young  princess 
had  said  she  would  have  no  other  husband  than  Cyrus.  Her  fatlier 
Cyaxares  was  then  but  thirteen  years  old. 
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advantageous  offer,  and  expressed  the  warmest  acknowledgements  of  it  ; 
but  thought  himself  not  at  liberty  to  accept  it  till  he  had  gained  the  con- 
sent of  his  father  and  mother  ;  leaving  therein  a  rare  example  to  all  fu- 
ture ages  of  the  respectful  submission  and  entire  dependence  which  all 
children  ought  to  show  to  their  parents  on  the  like  occasion,  of  what  age 
soever  they  be,  or  to  whatever  degree  of  power  and  greatness  they  may 
have  arrived.     Cyrus  married  this  princess  on  his  return  from  Persia. 

When  the  marriage  solemnity  was  over,  Cyrus  returned  to  his  camp, 
and  improved  the  time  he  had  to  spare  in  securing  his  new  conquests,  and 
taking  all  proper  measures  with  his  allies  for  accomplishing  the  great 
design  he  had  formed. 

Foreseeing*  (says  Xenophon)  that  the  preparations  for  war  might  take 
up  a  great  deal  of  time,  he  pitched  his  camp  in  a  very  convenient  and 
healthy  place,  and  fortified  it  strongly.  He  there  kept  his  troops  to  the 
same  discipline  and  exercise,  as  if  the  enemy  had  been  always  in  sight. 

They  understood  by  deserters,  and  by  the  prisoners  brought  every  day 
into  the  camp,  that  the  king  of  Babylon  was  gone  into  Lydia,  and  had 
carried  with  him  vast  sums  of  gold  and  silver.  The  common  soldiers 
immediately  concluded  that  it  was  fear  which  made  him  remove  his  trea- 
sures. But  Cyrus  judged  he  had  undertaken  this  journey  only  to  raise  up 
some  new  enemy  against  him  ;  and  therefore  he  laboured  with  indefati- 
gable application  in  preparing  for  a  second  battle. 

Above  all  things  he  applied  himself  to  strengthen  his  Persian  cavalry, 
and  to  have  a  great  number  of  chariots  of  war,  built  after  a  new  form, 
having  found  great  inconveniences  in  the  old  ones,  the  fashion  of  which 
came  from  Troy,  and  had  continued  in  use  till  that  time  throughout  all 
Asia. 

In  this  interval, +  ambassadors  arrived  from  the  king  of  India,  with  a 
large  sura  of  money  for  Cyrus,  from  the  king  their  master,  who  had  also 
ordered  them  to  assure  him,  that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  acquainted  him 
with  what  he  wanted  ;  that  he  was  willing  to  be  his  friend  and  ally  ;  and, 
if  he  still  wanted  more  money,  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  let  him  know  ; 
and  that,  in  short,  he  had  ordered  his  ambassadors  to  pay  him  the  same 
absolute  obedience  as  to  himself.  Cyrus  received  these  obliging  offers 
with  all  possible  dignity  and  gratitude.  He  treated  the  ambassadors  with 
the  utmost  regard,  and  made  them  noble  presents  ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  their  good  disposition,  desired  them  to  depute  three  of  their  own  body 
to  the  enemy,  as  envoys  from  the  king  of  India,  on  pretence  of  proposing 
an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  but  in  fact  to  discover  his  designs, 
and  givp  Cyrus  an  account  of  them.  The  Indians  undertook  this  em- 
ployment with  joy  and  acquitted  themselves  of  it  with  great  ability. 

I  do  not  recognize  in  this  last  circumstance  the  upright  conduct  and 
usual  sincerity  of  Cyrus.  Could  he  be  ignorant  that  it  was  an  open  vio- 
lation of  the  law  of  nations,  to  send  spies  to  an  enemy's  court  under  the 
title  of  ambassadors  ;  which  is  a  character  that  will  not  suffer  those  in- 
vested with  it  to  act  so  mean  a  part,  or  to  be  guilty  of  such  treachery  ? 

Cyrus  prepared  for  the  approaching  battle,$  like  a  man  who  had  nothing 
but  great  projects  in  -view.     He  not  only  took  care  of  every  thing  that 

♦  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  151.        +  Ibid.  p.  156,  157.       X  Ibid.  1.  vi.  p.  157, 
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had  been  resolved  in  council,  but  took  pleasure  In  exciting  a  noble  emu- 
lation amongst  his  officers,  who  should  have  the  finest  arms,  be  the  best 
mounted,  fling  a  dart,  or  shoot  an  arrow,  the  most  dexterously,  or  who 
should  undergo  toil  and  fatigue  with  the  greatest  patience.  This  he 
brought  about  by  taking  them  along  with  him  a  hunting,  and  by  constantly 
rewarding  those  that  distinguished  themselves  most.  Wherever  lie  per- 
ceived that  the  captains  took  particular  care  of  their  men,  he  praised 
them  publicly,  and  showed  them  all  possible  favour,  in  order  to  encourage 
them.  When  he  made  them  any  feast,  he  never  proposed  any  other  di- 
versions than  military  exercises,  and  always  gave  considerable  prizes  to 
the  conquerors,  by  which  means  he  excited  a  surprising  ardour  through- 
out his  whole  army.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  general  who,  in  repose  as  well 
as  action,  nay,  even  in  his  pleasures,  his  meals,  his  conversations,  and 
walks,  had  his  thoughts  entirely  bent  on  promoting  the  good  of  the  ser- 
vice. It  is  by  such  methods  a  man  becomes  an  able  and  complete  warrior. 

In  the  mean  time*  the  Indian  ambassadors,  being  returned  from  the 
enemy's  camp,  brought  word  that  Croesus  was  chosen  generalissimo  of 
their  army  ;  that  all  the  kings  and  princes  in  their  alliance  had  agreed  to 
furnish  the  necessary  sums  of  money  for  raising  the  troops  ;  that  the 
Thracians  had  already  engaged  themselves  ;  that  from  Egypt  a  great 
reinforcement  was  marching,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand men  ;  that  another  army  was  expected  from  Cyprus  ;  that  the  Cili- 
cians,  the  people  of  the  two  Phrygias,  the  Lycaonians,  Paphlagonians, 
Cappadocians,  Arabians,  and  Phoenicians,  were  already  arrived  ;  that 
the  Assyrians  were  likewise  come  up  together  with  the  king  of  Babylon  ; 
that  the  lonians,  /Eolians,  and  most  part  of  the  Greeks  living  in  Asia, 
had  been  obliged  to  join  them;  that  Croesus  had  likewise  sent  to 
tke  Lacedaemonians,  to  bring  them  into  a  treaty  of  alliance  ;  that  the 
army  was  assembled  near  the  river  Pactolus,  from  whence  it  was  to  ad- 
vance to  Thymbra,  which  was  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  all  the  troops. 
This  relation  was  confirmed  by  the  accounts  brought  in  both  by  the 
prisoners  and  spies, 

Cyrus's  army  was  discouraged  by  this  news.t  But  that  prince  having 
assembled  his  officers,  and  represented  to  them  the  infinite  difference  be- 
tween the  enemy's  troops  and  theirs,  soon  dispelled  their  fears  and  re- 
vived their  courage. 

Cyrus  had  taken  all  proper  measures^  that  his  army  should  be  pro- 
vided with  ail  necessaries  ;  and  had  given  orders,  as  well  for  their  march, 
as  for  the  battle  he  was  preparing  to  give  ;  in  the  doing  of  which  he  de- 
scended to  an  astonishing  detail,  which  Xenophon  relates  at  length,  and 
which  reached  from  the  chief  commanders  down  to  the  very  lowest  subal- 
tern officers  ;  for  he  knew  very  well  that  upon  such  precautions  the  suc- 
cess of  enterprises  depends,  which  often  miscarry  through  the  neglect  of 
the  smallest  circumstances  :  in  the  same  manner,  as  it  frequently  hap- 
pens, that  the  playing  or  movement  of  the  greatest  machines  is  stopped 
through  the  disorder  of  one  single  wheel,  though  never  so  small. 

This  prince  knew  all  the  officers   of  his  army  by  their  names  ;§  and 

•  Cyrop.  1.  vi.  p.  158.  t  Page  159.  J  Page  168—163. 

§Ibid.  1.  V.  p.  131,  132. 
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making  use  of  a  low,  but  significant  comparison,  he  used  to  say,  '  he 
thought  it  strange  that  a  workman  should  know  the  names  of  all  his 
tools,  and  a  general  should  be  so  indifferent  as  not  to  know  the  names  of 
all  his  captains,  which  are  the  instruments  he  must  make  use  of  irt  all  his 
enterprises  and  operations.'  Besides,  he  was  persuaded,  that  such  an  at- 
tention had  something  in  it  more  honourable  for  the  officers,  more  engag- 
ing, and  more  proper  to  excite  them  to  do  their  duty,  as  it  naturally  leads 
them  to  believe  they  are  both  known  and  esteemed  by  their  general. 

When  all  the  preparations  were  finished*  Cyrus  took  leave  of  Cyax- 
ares,  who  staid  in  Media,  with  a  third  part  of  his  troops,  that  the  country 
might  not  be  left  entirely  defenceless. 

Cyrus,  who  well  knew  how  advantageous  it  is  always  to  make  the 
enemy's  country  the  seat  of  war,  did  not  wait  for  the  Babylonians  coming 
to  attack  him  in  Media,  but  marched  forwards  to  meet  them  in  their  own 
territories,  that  he  might  both  consume  their  forage  by  his  troops,  and 
disconcert  their  measures  by  his  expedition  and  the  boldness  of  his  un- 
dertaking. After  a  very  long  march  he  came  up  with  the  enemy  at  Thym- 
bra,  a  city  of  Lydia,  not  far  from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  the  country. 
They  did  not  imagine  that  this  prince,  with  half  the  number  of  forces 
they  had,  could  think  of  coming  to  attack  them  in  their  own  country ; 
and  they  were  strangely  surprised  to  see  him  come  before  they  had  time 
to  lay  up  the  provisions  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  their  numerous 
army,  or  to  assemble  all  the  forces  they  intended  to  bring  into  the  field 
against  him. 

SECT,  v.— THE  BATTLE  OF  THYMBRA,  BETWEEN  CYRUS 
AND  CR(ESUS. 

This  battle  is  one  of  the  most  considerable  events  in  antiquity,  since  it 
decided  upon  the  empire  of  Asia  between  the  Assyrians  of  Babylon  and 
the  Persians.  It  was  this  consideration  that  induced  M.  Freret,t  one  of 
my  brethren  in  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres,  to  examine  it  with  a  par- 
ticular care  and  exactness  ;  and  the  rather,  because,  as  he  observes, 
it  is  the  first  pitched  battle  of  which  we  have  any  full  or  particular 
account.  I  have  assumed  the  privilege  of  making  use  of  the  labours 
and  learning  of  other  persons,  but  without  robbing  them  of  the 
glory,  as  also  without  denying  myself  the  liberty  of  making  such 
alterations  as  I  judge  necessary.  I  shall  give  a  more  ample  and  parti- 
cular description  of  this  battle  than  I  usually  do  of  such  matters,  because 
as  Cyrus  is  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  antiquity, 
those  of  the  military  profession  may  be  glad  to  trace  him  in  all  his  steps 
through  this  important  action  ;  moreover,  the  manner  in  which  the  an- 
cients made  war  and  fought  battles,  forms  an  essential  part  of  their 
history. 

In  Cyrus's  army  the  companies  of  foot  consisted  of  a  hundred  men 
each,J  exclusively  of  the  captain.  Each  company  was  subdivided  into 
four  platoons,  which  consisted  of  four  and  twenty  men  each,  not  includ- 
ing the  person  that  commanded.  Each  of  these  divisions  was  again  sub- 
divided into  two  files,  consisting  of  twelve  men.  Every  ten  companies 
had  a  particular  superior  officer  to  command  them,  which  sufficiently  an- 
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swers  to  what  we  call  colonel  ;  and  ten  of  those  bodies  had  again  another 
superior  commander,  which  we  may  call  a  brigadier. 

I  have  already  observed*  that  Cyrus,  when  he  first  came  at  the  head 
of  the  thirty  thousand  Persians  to  the  aid  of  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  made  a 
considerable  change  in  the  arms  of  his  troops.  Two-thirds  of  them  till 
then  made  use  of  javelins  only,  or  bows,  and  consequently  could  only 
fight  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy.  Instead  of  these,  Cyrus  armed  the 
greatest  part  of  them  with  cuirasses,  bucklers,  and  swords,  or  battle- 
axes,  and  left  few  of  his  soldiers  light  armed. 

The  Persians  did  not  know  at  that  time  v;hat  it  was  to  fight  on  horse- 
back.t  Cyrus,  who  was  convinced  that  nothing  was  of  so  great  import- 
ance towards  Ihe  gaining  of  a  battle  as  cavalry,  was  sensible  of  the 
great  inconvenience  he  laboured  under  in  that  respect,  and  therefore  took 
wise  and  early  precautions  to  remedy  that  evil.  He  succeeded  in  his  de- 
sign, and  by  little  and  little  formed  a  body  of  Persian  cavalry,  which 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  of  his  array. 

I  shall  speak  elsewhere  of  the  other  change  he  introduced,  with  respect 
to  the  chariots  of  war.  It  is  now  time  for  us  to  give  the  nirmber  of  the 
troops  of  both  armies,  which  cannot  be  fixed  but  by  conjecture,  and  by 
putting  together  several  scattered  passages  of  Xenophon,  that  author 
having  omitted  the  material  circumstance  of  acquainting  us  precisely 
with  thi'ir  numbers,  which  appears  surprising  in  a  man  so  expert  in  mili- 
tary affairs  as  that  historian  was. 

Cyrus's  army  amounted  in  the  whole  to  a  hunded  and  ninety-six  thou- 
sand men,  horse  and  foot.  Of  these  there  were  seventy  thousand  native 
Persians,  viz.  ten  thousand  cuirassiers  of  horse,  twenty  thousand  cuiras- 
siers of  foot,  twenty  thousand  pikemen,  and  twenty  thousand  light-armed 
soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  thousand  men,  consisted  of  twenty-six  thousand  Median,  Armenian, 
and  Arabian  horse,  and  a  hundred  thousand  foot  of  the  same  nation. 

Besides  these  troopsj  Cyrus  had  three  hundred  chariots  of  war  armed 
with  scythes,  each  chariot  drawn  hy  four  horses  abreast,  covered  with 
trappings  that  were  arrow-proof ;  as  were  also  the  horses  of  the  Per- 
sian cuirassiers. 

He  had  likewise  ordered  a  great  number  of  chariots  to  be  made  of  a 
larger  size,§  upon  each  of  wliich  was  placed  a  tower,  of  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  in  which  were  lodged  twenty  archers.  Each  chariot 
was  drawn  upon  wheels  by  sixteen  oxen  yoked  abreast. 

There  was  moreover  a  considerable  number  of  camels, |(  upon  each  of 
which  were  two  Arabian  archers,  back  to  back,  so  that  one  looked  to- 
wards the  head  and  the  other  towards  the  tail  of  the  camel. 

Crcesus's  army  was  above  twice  as  numerous  as  that  of  Cyrus, ^ 
amounting  in  all  to  four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,  of  which 
sixty  thousand  were  cavalry.  The  troops  consisted  chiefly  of  Babylo- 
nians, Lydians,  Phrygians,  Cappadocians,  of  the  nations  about  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  of  Egyptians,"  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  men.      The  Egyptians  alone  made  a  body  of  a  hundred  and 
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twenty  tliousand.  They  had  bucklers  that  coTered  them  from  head  to 
foot,  very  long  pikes,  and  short  swords,  but  very  broad.  The  rest  of 
the  army  was  made  up  of  Phoenicians,  Cyprians,  Cilicians,  Lycaoniana, 
Paphlagonians,  Thracians,  and  lonians. 

Croesus's  array  was  ranged  in  order  of  battle  in  one  line,*  the  infantry 
in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  two  wings.  All  his  troops,  both 
foot  aud  horse,  were  thirty  men  deep  ;  but  the  Egyptians,  who,  as  we 
have  taken  notice,  were  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in  number,  and 
who  were  the  principal  strength  of  Croesus's  infantry,  in  the  centre  of 
which  they  were  posted,  were  divided  into  twelve  large  bodies,  or  square 
battalions,  of  ten  thousand  men  each,  which  had  a  hundred  men  in  the 
front,  and  as  many  in  depth,  with  an  interval  between  every  battalion, 
that  they  might  act  and  fight  independent  of,  and  without  interfering 
with,  one  another.  Croesus  would  gladly  have  persuaded  them  to  range 
themselves  in  less  depth,  that  they  might  make  the  wider  front.  The 
armies  were  in  an  immense  plain,  which  gave  room  for  the  extending  of 
their  wings  to  right  and  left ;  and  the  design  of  Croesus,  upon  which 
alone  he  founded  his  hopes  of  victory,  was  to  surround  and  hem  in  the 
enemy's  army.  But  he  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Egyptians  to  change 
the  order  of  battle  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  His  army,  as  it 
was  thus  drawn  out  into  one  line,  took  up  near  forty  stadia,  or  five  miles 
in  length. 

Araspes  who,  under  the  pretence  of  discontent,  had  retired  to  Croesus's 
army,  and  had  had  particular  orders  from  Cyrus  to  observe  well  the  man- 
ner of  that  general's  ranging  his  troops,  returned  to  the  Persian  camp  the 
day  before  the  battle.  Cyrus,  in  drawing  up  his  army,  governed  himself 
by  the  disposition  of  the  enemy,  of  which  that  young  Median  nobleman 
had  given  him  an  exact  account. 

The  Persian  troops  had  been  generally  used  to  engage  four-and-twenty 
men  in  depth,t  but  Cyrus  thought  fit  to  change  that  disposition.  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  form  as  wide  a  front  as  possible,  m  ithout  too  much 
weakening  his  battalions,  to  prevent  his  array's  being  enclosed  and  hem- 
med in.  His  infantry  was  excellent,  and  most  advantageously  armed 
with  cuirasses,  partizans,  battle-axes,  and  swords  ;  and  provided  they 
could  join  the  enemy  in  close  fight,  there  was  little  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Lydian  battalions,  that  were  armed  only  with  light  bucklers  and  jave- 
lins, could  support  the  charge.  Cyrus  therefore  thinned  the  files  of  his 
infantry  one  half,  and  ranged  them  only  twelve  men  deep.  The  cavalry 
was  drawn  out  on  the  two  wings,  the  right  commanded  by  Chrysantes, 
and  the  leftby  Hystaspes.  The  whole  front  of  the  army  took  up  but 
thirty-two  stadia,  or  four  miles  in  extent ;  and  consequently  was  at  each 
end  near  four  stadia,  or  half  a  mile,  short  of  the  enemy's  front. 

Behind  the  first  line,  at  a  little  distance,  Cyrus  placed  the  spearmen, 
and  behind  them  the  archers.  Both  the  one  and  the  other  were  covered 
by  soldiers  in  their  front,  over  whose  heads  they  could  fling  their  jave- 
lins, and  shoot  their  arrows  at  the  enemy. 

Behind  all  these  he  formed  another  line,  to  serve  for  the  rear,  which 
consisted  of  the  flower  of  his  army.     Their  business  was  to  have  their 
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eyes  upon  those  that  were  placed  before  them,  to  encourage  those  that 
did  their  duty,  to  sustain  and  threaten  those  that  gave  way,  and  even  to 
kill  those  as  traitors  that  fled ;  by  that  means  to  keep  the  cowards  in  awe, 
and  make  them  have  as  great  a  terror  of  the  troops  in  the  rear,  as  they 
could  possibly  have  of  the  enemy. 

Behind  the  army  were  placed  those  moving  towers  which  I  have 
already  described.  These  formed  a  line  equal  and  parallel  to  that  of 
the  army,  and  did  not  only  serve  to  annoy  the  enemy  by  the  perpetual 
discharges  of  the  archers  that  were  in  them,  but  might  likewise  be  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  moveable  forts,  or  redoubts,  under  which  the  Persian 
troops  might  rally,  in  case  they  were  broken  and  pushed  by  the  enemy. 

Just  behind  these  towers  were  two  other  lines,  which  also  were 
parallel  and  equal  to  the  front  of  the  army  ;  the  one  was  formed  of  the 
baggage,  and  the  other  of  the  cliariots  which  carried  the  women,  and 
such  other  persons  as  were  unfit  for  service. 

To  close  all  these  lines,*  and  to  secure  them  from  the  insults  of  the 
enemy,  Cyrus  placed  in  the  rear  of  all  two  thousand  infantry,  two 
thousand  horse,  and  the  troop  of  camels,  which  was  pretty  numerous. 

Cyrus's  design  in  forming  two  lines  of  the  baggage,  &c.  was  not  only 
to  make  his  army  appear  more  numerous  than  it  really  was,  but  likewise 
to  oblige  the  enemy,  in  case  they  were  resolved  to  surround  him,  as  he 
knew  they  intended,  to  make  the  longer  circuit,  and  consequently  to 
weaken  their  line  by  stretching  it  out  so  far. 

We  have  still  the  Persian  chariots  of  war  armed  with  scythes  to  speak 
of.  These  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  of  a  hundred  each.  One  of 
these  bodies,  commanded  by  Abradates,  king  of  Susiana,  was  placed  in 
the  front  of  the  battle,  and  the  other  two  upon  the  two  flanks  of  the  army. 
Such  was  the  order  of  battle  in  the  two  armies  as  they  were  drawn  out 
and  disposed  the  day  before  the  engagement. 

The  next  day,  very  early  in  the  morning,  Cyrus  nsade  a  sacrifice, t 
during  which  time  his  army  took  a  little  refreshment ;  and  the  soldiers, 
after  having  offered  their  libations  to  the  gods,  put  on  their  armour. 
Never  was  sight  more  beautiful  and  magnificent;  coat-armours,  cuiras- 
ses, bucklers,  helmets,  one  co'uid  not  tell  which  to  admire  most:  men  and 
horses  all  finely  equipped,  and  glittering  in  brass  and  scarlet. 

When  Abradates  was  just  going  to  put  on  his  cuirass, J  which  was  only 
of  quilted  linen,  according  to  the  fashion  of  his  country,  his  wife,  Pan- 
thea,  came  and  presented  him  with  a  helmet,  bracers,  and  bracelets,  all 
of  gold,  with  a  coat-armour  of  his  own  length,  plaited  at  the  bottom, 
and  with  a  purple-coloured  plume  of  feathers.  She  had  got  all  this  ar- 
mour prepared  without  her'liusband's  knowledge,  that  her  present  might 
be  more  agreeable  from  surprise.  In  spite  of  all  her  endeavours  to  the 
contrary,  when  she  dressed  him  in  this  armour,  she  could  not  refrain 
from  shedding  tears.  But,  notwithstanding  her  tenderness  for  him,  she 
exhorted  him  to  die  with  sword  in  hand,  rather  than  not  to  signalize  him- 
self in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  birth,  and  the  idea  she  had  endeavoured 
to  give  Cyrus  of  his  gallantry  and  worth.  '  Our  obligations  (says  she) 
to  that  prince  are  infinitely  great.     I  was  his  prisoner,  and  as  such  was 
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destined  for  him  ;  but  when  I  came  into  his  hands,  I  was  neither  used  like 
a  captive,  nor  had  any  dishonourable  conditions  imposed  on  me  for  my 
freedom.  He  treated  me  as  if  I  had  been  his  own  brother's  wife,  and  in 
return  I  assured  him  you  would  be  capable  of  acknowledging  such  extra- 
ordinary goodness.' — '  O  Jupiter  !  (cried  Abradates,  lifting  up  his  eyes 
towards  heaven)  grant,  that  on  this  occasion,  I  may  approve  myself  a 
husband  worthy  of  Panthea,  and  a  friend  worthy  of  so  generous  a  bene- 
factor !'  Having  said  this,  he  mounted  his  chariot.  Panthea,  not  being 
able  to  embrace  him  any  longer,  kissed  the  chariot  he  rode  in,  and  when 
she  had  pursued  him  with  her  eyes  as  far  as  she  possibly  could,  she  retiied. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  had  finished  his  sacrifice,*  given  his  officers  the 
necessary  orders  and  instructions  for  the  battle,  and  put  them  in  mind  of 
paying  the  homage  that  is  due  to  the  gods,  every  man  went  to  his  post. 
Some  of  his  officers  brought  him  wine  and  victuals  ;t  he  ate  a  littie  with- 
out sitting  down,  and  caused  the  rest  to  be  distributed  amongst  those  that 
were  about  him.  He  took  a  little  wine  likewise,  and  poured  out  a  part 
of  it  as  an  oflTering  to  the  gods  before  he  drank  ;  and  all  the  company 
followed  his  example.  After  this  he  prayed  again  to  the  god  of  his 
fathers,  desiring  he  would  please  to  be  his  guide,  and  come  to  his  assist- 
ance ;  he  then  mounted  his  horse,  and  commanded  them  all  to  follow  him. 

As  he  was  considering  on  which  side  he  should  direct  his  march,  he 
heard  a  clap  of  thunder  on  the  right,  and  cried  out,  '  Sovereign  Jupiter, 
we  follow  thee. 'J  And  that  instant  he  set  forwards,  having  Chrysantas 
on  his  right,  who  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  horse,  and  Arasmas 
on  his  left,  who  commanded  the  foot.  He  warned  them  above  all  things 
to  pay  attention  to  the  royal  standard,  and  to  advance  equally  in  a  line. 
The  standard  was  a  golden  eagle  at  the  end  of  a  pike,  with  its  wings 
stretched  out ;  and  the  same  was  ever  after  used  by  the  kings  of  Persia. 
He  made  his  troops  halt  tliree  times  before  they  arrived  at  the  enemy's 
army  ;  and  after  having  marched  about  twenty  stadia,  or  two  miles  and 
a  half,  they  came  in  view  of  them. 

When  the  two  armies  were  within  sight  of  each  other,  and  the  enemies 
had  observed  )iow  much  their  front  exceeded  that  of  Cyrus,  they  made 
the  centre  of  their  army  halt,  whilst  the  two  wings  advanced  projecting 
to  the  right  and  left,  with  design  to  enclose  Cyrus's  army,  and  to  begin 
their  attack  on  every  side  at  the  same  time.  This  movement  did  not  at 
all  alarm  Cyrus,  because  he  expected  it.  Having  given  the  word  for 
rallying  the  troops,  '  Jupiter,  leader  and  protector,'  he  left  his  right 
wing,  promising  to  rejoin  them  immediately  and  help  them  to  conquer,  if 
it  was  the  will  of  the  gods. 

He'rode  through  all  the  ranks, §  to  give  his  orders,  aad  to  encourage 
the  soldiers  ;  and  he,  who  on  all  other  occasions  was  so  modest,  and  so 
far  from  the  least  air  of  ostentation,  was  now  full  of  a  noble  confidence, 
and  spoke  as  if  he  was  assured  of  victory  :  '  Follow  me,  comrades  (says 
he),  the  victory  is  certainly  ours :  the  gods  are  for  us.'  He  observed 
that  many  of  his  officers,  and  even  Abradates  himself,  were  uneasy  at  the 
movement  which  the  two  wings  of  the  Lydian  army  made,  in  order  to 
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attack  them  on  the  two  flanks :  '  Those  troops  alarm  you  (says  lie)  ;  be< 
lievc  me,  those  are  the  very  troops  that  will  be  the  first  routed  ;  and  to 
you,  Abradati-s,  I  give  that  as  a  signal  of  the  time  when  you  are  to  fall 
upon  the  enemy  with  your  chariots.'  In  fact  the  event  happened  just  as 
Cyrus  had  foretold.  After  Cyrus  had  given  such  orders  as  he  thought 
necessary  every  where,  he  returned  to  the  right  wing  of  his  army. 

When  the  two  detached  bodies  of  the  Lydian  troops  were  sufficiently 
extended,*  Croesus  gave  the  signal  to  the  main  body,  to  march  up  directly 
to  the  front  of  the  Persian  army,  whilst  the  two  wings  that  were  wheel- 
ing round  upon  their  flanks  advanced  on  each  side,  so  that  Cyrus's  army 
was  enclosed  on  three  sides,  as  if  it  had  three  great  armies  to  engage 
with  ;  and,  as  Xenophon  says,  looked  like  a  small  square  drawn  within 
a  great  one. 

In  an  instant,  on  the  first  signal  Cyrus  gave,  his  troops  faced  about  on 
every  side,  keeping  a  profound  silence  in  expectation  of  the  event.  The 
prince  now  thought  it  time  to  sing  the  hymn  of  battle.  The  whole  army 
answered  to  it  with  loud  shouts  and  invocations  of  the  god  of  war.  Then 
Cyrus,  at  the  head  of  some  troops  of  horse,  briskly  followed  by  a  body 
of  foot,  fell  immediately  upon  the  enemy's  forces  that  were  marching  to 
attack  the  right  of  his  army  in  flank:  and  having  attacked  them  in  flank, 
as  tiiey  intended  to  do  him,  put  them  into  great  disorder.  The  chariots 
then  driving  furiously  upon  the  Lydians,  completed  their  defeat. 

In  the  same  moment  the  troops  of  the  left  flank,  knowing  by  the  noise 
that  Cyrus  had  begun  the  battle  on  the  right,  advanced  to  the  enemy. 
And  immediately  the  squadron  of  camels  was  made  to  advance  likewise, 
as  Cyrus  had  ordered.  The  enemy's  cavalry  did  not  expect  this ;  and 
their  horses  at  a  distance,  as  soon  as  ever  they  were  sensible  of  the  ap- 
proach of  those  animals  (for  horses  cannot  endure  the  smell  of  camels) 
began  to  snort  and  prance,  to  run  foul  upon  and  overturn  one  another, 
throwing  their  riders,  and  treading  them  under  their  feet.  Whilst  they 
were  in  this  confusion,  a  small  body  of  horse,  commanded  by  Artageses, 
pushed  them  very  warmly,  to  prevent  them  from  rallying;  and  the  cha- 
riots, armed  with  scythes,  falling  furiously  upon  them,  they  were  entirely 
routed  with  a  dreadful  slaughter. 

This  being  the  signalt  which  Cyrus  had  given  Abradates  for  attacking 
the  front  of  the  enemy's  army,  he  drove  like  lightning  upon  them  with 
all  his  chariots.  Their  first  ranks  were  not  able  to  stand  so  violent  a 
charge,  but  gave  way,  and  were  dispersed.  Having  broken  and  over- 
thrown them,  Abradates  came  up  to  the  Egyptian  battalions,  which  being 
covered  with  their  bucklers,  and  marching  in  such  close  order  that  the 
chariots  had  not  room  to  pierce  amongst  them,  gave  him  much  more  trou- 
ble, and  would  not  have  been  broken,  but  for  the  violence  of  the  horses 
that  trod  upon  them.  It  was  a  most  dreadful  spectacle  to  see  the  heaps 
of  men  and  horses,  overturned  chariots,  broken  arms,  and  all  the  direful 
efi"ects  of  the  sharp  scythes,  which  cut  every  thing  in  pieces  that  came  in 
their  way.  But  Abradates's  chariot  having  the  misfortune  to  be  over- 
turned, he  and  his  men  were  killed,  after  they  had  signalized  their  valour 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.     The  Egyptians  then  marching  forwards  in 
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close  order,  and  covered  with  their  bucklers,  obliged  the  Persian  infan- 
try to  give  way,  and  drove  them  beyond  their  fourth  line  as  far  as  to 
their  machines.  There  the  Egyptians  met  a  fresh  storm  of  arrows  and 
javelins,  that  were  poured  upon  their  heads  from  the  moving  towers  ; 
and  the  battalions  of  the  Persian  rear-guard  advancing  sword  in  hand 
hindered  their  archers  and  spearmen  from  retreating  any  farther,  and 
obliged  them  to  return  to  the  charge. 

Cyrus  in  the  mean  time*  having  put  both  the  horse  and  foot  to  flight 
on  the  left  of  the  Egyptians,  did  not  lose  time  in  pursuing  the  fugitives. 
But,  pushing  on  directly  to  the  centre,  he  had  the  mortification  to  find 
his  Persian  troops  had  been  forced  to  give  way  ;  and  rightly  judging 
that  the  only  means  to  prevent  the  Egyptians  from  gaining  further 
ground,  would  be  to  attack  them  behind,  he  did  so,  and  fell  upon  their 
rear  ;  the  cavalry  came  up  at  the  same  time,  and  the  enemy  was  pushed 
with  great  fury.  The  Egyptians,  being  attacked  on  all  sides,  faced 
about  every  way,  and  defended  themselves  with  wonderful  bravery. 
Cyrus  himself  was  in  great  danger  ;  his  horse,  which  a  soldier  had  stabbed 
in  the  belly,  sinking  under  him,  he  fell  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Here 
was  an  opportunity,  says  Xenophon,  of  seeing  how  important  it  is  for  a 
commander  to  have  the  affection  of  his  soldiers.  Officers  and  men,  equally 
alarmed  at  the  danger  in  which  they  saw  their  leader,  ran  headlong  into 
the  thick  forest  of  pikes  to  rescue  and  save  him.  He  quickly  mounted 
another  horse,  and  the  battle  became  more  bloody  than  ever.  At  length 
Cyrus,  admiring  the  valour  of  the  Egyptians,  and  being  concerned  to  see 
such  brave  men  perish,  offered  them  honourable  conditions  if  they  would 
surrender,  letting  tliem  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  their  allies  had 
abandoned  them.  The  Egyptians  accepted  the  conditions  ;  and,  as  they 
prided  themselves  no  less  upon  their  fidelity  than  on  their  courage,  they 
stipulated  that  they  should  not  be  obliged  to  carry  arms  against  Croesus, 
in  whose  service  they  had  been  engaged.  From  thenceforw^ard  they 
served  in  the  Persian  army  with  inviolable  fidelity, 

Xenophon  observest  that  Cyrus  gave  them  the  cities  of  Larissa  and 
Cyllcne,  near  Cumae,  upon  the  sea-coast,  as  also  other  inland  places, 
which  were  inhabited  by  their  descendants  even  in  his  time  ;  and  he  adds, 
that  these  places  were  called  the  cities  of  the  Egyptians.  This  observa- 
tion of  Xenophon's  as  also  many  other  in  several  parts  of  his  Cyropaedia, 
in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  advances,  show  plainly  that  he 
meant  that  work  as  a  true  history  of  Cyrus,  at  least  with  respect  to  the 
main  substance  of  it,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  facts  and  transactions. 
This  judicious  reflection  Monsieur  Freret  makes  upon  this  passage. 

The  battle  lasted  till  evening.  Croesus  retreated,  as  fast  as  he  could, 
with  his  troops  to  Sardis.  The  other  nations,  in  like  manner,  that  very 
night,  directed  their  course,  each  to  their  own  country,  and  made  as  long 
marches  as  they  possibly  could.  The  conquerors,  after  they  had  eaten 
something,  and  posted  the  guards,  went  to  rest. 

In  describing  this  battle  I  have  endeavoured  exactly  to  follow  the 
Greek  text  of  Xenophon,  the  Latin  translation  of  which  is  not  always 
faithful.    Some  military  men,  to  whom  I  have  communicated  this  descrip. 
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tion,  fliiU  a  defect  In  the  manDur  in  which  Cyrus  Orew  up  h5i  force*  in 
order  of  battle  ;  as  he  placed  no  troops  to  cover  his  tlanks,  to  austain  his 
armed  chariots,  and  to  oppose  the  two  bodies  of  troops  which  Croesus 
had  detached  to  fall  upon  the  flanks  of  Cyrus's  army.  It  is  possible  such 
a  circumstance  might  have  escaped  Xenophon  in  describing  this  battle. 

It  is  allowed  that  Cyrus's  victory  was  chiefly  owinf^  to  his  Persian 
cavalry,  which  was  a  new  establishment,  and  entirely  the  fruit  of  that 
prince's  care  and  activity  in  forming  his  people,  and  perfecting  them  in 
a  part  of  the  military  art,  of  which,  till  his  time,  they  had  been  utterly 
ignorant.  The  chariots  armed  with  scythes  did  good  service,  and  the 
use  of  them  was  ever  after  retained  by  the  Persians.  The  camels,  too, 
were  not  unserviceable  in  this  battle,  though  Xenophon  makes  no  great 
account  of  them  ;  and  observes  that  in  his  time  they  made  other  use  of 
them  than  for  carrying  the  baggage. 

I  do  not  undertake  to  write  a  panegyric  upon  Cyrus,  or  to  magnify  his 
merit.  It  is  sufficient  to  take  notice  that  in  this  afl'air  we  see  all  the 
qualities  of  a  great  general  shine  out  in  him.  Before  the  battle  an  admi- 
rable sagacity  and  foresight  in  discovering  and  disconcerting  the  enemy's 
measures;  an  infinite  exactness  in  the  detail  of  afi'airs,  in  taking  care 
that  his  army  should  be  provided  with  every  thing  necessary,  and  all  his 
orders  punctually  execiited  at  the  times  fixed  ;  a  wonderful  application 
to  gain  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  inspire  them  with  confidence  and 
ardour  ;  in  the  heat  of  action,  what  a  spirit  and  activity  ;  what  a  presence 
of  mind  in  giving  orders  as  occasion  requires;  what  courage  and  intre- 
pidity, and  at  the  same  time  what  humanity  towards  the  enemy,  whose 
valour  he  respects,  and  whose  blood  he  is  unwilling  to  shed  !  We  shall 
soon  see  what  use  he  made  of  his  victory. 

But  what  appears  to  me  still  more  remarkable,  and  more  worthy  of 
admiration  than  all  the  rest,  is  the  constant  care  he  took,  on  all  occa- 
sions, to  pay  that  homage  and  worship  to  the  Deity  which  he  thought 
belonged  to  him.  Doubtless  the  reader  has  been  surprised  to  see  in  the 
relation  I  have  given  of  this  battle,  how  many  times  Cyrus,  in  sight  of  all 
his  army,  makes  mention  of  the  gods,  offers  sacrifices  and  libations  to 
them,  addresses  himself  to  them,  and  implores  their  succour  and  pro- 
tection. But  in  this  I  have  added  nothing  to  the  original  text  of  the  his- 
torian, who  was  also  a  military  man  himself,  and  who  thought  it  no  dis- 
honour to  himself  or  his  profession  to  relate  these  particular  circum- 
stances. What  a  shame,  then,  and  a  reproach  would  it  be  to  a  Christian 
officer  or  general,  if,  on  a  day  of  battle,  he  should  blush  to  appear  as  re- 
ligious and  devout  as  a  pagan  prince;  and  if  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the  God 
of  armies,  whom  he  acknowledges  as  such,  should  make  a  less  impression 
upon  his  mind,  than  respect  for  the  false  deities  of  paganism  did  upon 
the  mind  of  Cyrus  ! 

As  for  Croesus,  he  makes  no  great  figure  in  this  action  ;  not  one  word 
is  said  of  him  in  the  whole  engagement.  But  that  profound  silence  which 
Xenophon  observes  with  regard  to  him,  seems,  in  my  opinion,  to  imply 
a  great  deal,  and  gives  us  to  understand  that  a  man  may  be  a  powerful 
prince,  or  a  rich  potentate,  without  being  a  great  warrior. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  carap  of  the  Persians."     It  is  rasy  to  imagine 
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what  must  be  the  affliction  and  distress  of  Panthea,  when  the  news  waa 
brought  her  of  Abradates's  death.  Having  caused  his  body  to  be  brought 
to  her,  and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  knees,  quite  out  of  her  senses, 
with  her  eyes  stedfastly  fixed  upon  the  melancholy  object,  she  thought 
of  nothing  but  feeding  her  grief  and  indulging  her  misery  wilh  the  sight 
of  that  dismal  and  bloody  spectacle.  Cyrus  being  told  what  a  condition 
she  was  in,  ran  immediately  to  her,  sympathised  with  her  affliction,  and 
bewailed  her  unhappy  fate  with  tears  of  compassion,  doing  all  that  he 
possibly  could  to  give  her  comfort,  and  ordering  extraordinary  honours 
to  be  shown  to  the  brave  deceased  Abradates.  But  no  sooner  was  Cyrus 
retired,  than  Panthea,  overpowered  with  grief,  stabbed  herself  with  a 
dagger,  and  fell  dead  upon  the  body  of  her  husband.  They  were  both 
buried  in  one  common  grave  upon  the  very  spot,  and  a  monument  was 
erected  for  them,  which  was  standing  in  the  time  of  Xenophon. 

SECT.  VI.— THE  TAKING  OF  SARDIS  AND  OF  CRCESUS. 

The  next  day  in  the  morning  Cyrus  marched  towards  Sardis.*  If  we 
may  believe  Herodotus,  Croesus  did  not  imagine  that  Cyrus  intended  to 
shut  him  up  in  the  city,  and  therefore  marched  out  with  his  forces  to 
meet  him,  and  to  give  him  battle.  According  to  that  historian,  the  Ly- 
dians  were  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  people  of  Asia.  Their  principal 
strength  consisted  in  their  cavalry.  Cyrus  in  order  to  render  that  the 
less  serviceable  to  them,  made  his  camels  advance  first,  of  which  animals 
the  horse  could  neither  endure  the  sight  nor  the  smell,  and  therefore 
immediately  retired  on  their  approach.  Upon  which  the  riders  dis- 
mounted, and  came  to  the  engagement  on  foot,  which  was  very  obstinately 
maintained  on  both  sides  ;  but  at  length  the  Lydians  gave  way,  and 
were  forced  to  retreat  into  the  city,  which  Cyrus  quickly  besieged  ;t 
causing  his  engines  to  be  levelled  against  the  walls,  and  his  scaling- 
ladders  to  be  prepared,  as  if  he  intended  to  attack  it  by  storm.  But 
whilst  he  was  amusing  the  besieged  with  these  preparations,  the  night 
following  he  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  by  a  private  way  that 
led  thereto,  which  he  was  informed  of  by  a  Persian  slave,  who  had  been 
a  servant  to  the  governor  of  that  place.  At  break  of  day  he  entered  the 
city,  where  he  met  with  no  resistance.  His  first  care  was  to  preserve  it 
from  being  plundered ;  for  he  perceived  the  Chaldeans  had  quitted  their 
ranks,  and  already  begun  to  disperse  themselves  in  all  quarters.  To 
stop  the  rapacious  hands  of  foreign  soldiers,  and  tie  them  as  it  were  by  a 
single  command,  in  a  city  so  abounding  with  riches  as  Sardis  was,  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  done  but  by  so  singular  an  authority  as  Cyrus  had  over 
his  army.  He  gave  all  the  citizens  to  understand,  that  their  lives  should 
be  spared,  and  neither  their  wives  nor  children  touched,  provided  they 
brought  him  all  their  gold  and  silver.  This  condition  they  readily  com- 
plied with  ;  and  Croesus  himself,  whom  Cyrus  had  ordered  to  be  con- 
ducted to  him,  set  them  an  example,  by  delivering  up  all  his  riches  and 
treasures  to  the  conqueror. 

When  Cyrus  had  given  all  necessary  orders  concerning  the  city,:J  he 
had  a  private  conversation  with  the  king,  of  whom  he  asked  among  other 
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thiRgs,  what  h«  now  thought  of  the  orach  of  Delphi,  ai.d  of  tho  answeri 
KJven  by  the  god  that  presided  there,  for  whom  It  was  said,  he  had  al- 
ways had  a  jreat  regard?  Croesus  first  acknowledged,  that  he  had  justly 
incurred  the  iRdigoation  of  that  god,  for  having  shown  a  distrust  of  the 
truth  of  his  answers,  and  for  having  put  him  to  the  trial  by  an  absurd 
and  ridiculous  question  ;  and  then  declared,  that  notwithstanding  all  this, 
he  still  had  bo  reason  to  complain  of  him  ;  so  that  having  consulted  him, 
to  know  what  he  should  do  in  order  to  lead  a  happy  life,  the  oracle  had 
given  him  an  answer,  which  implied  in  substance,  that  he  should  enjoy 
a  perfect  and  lasting  happiness  when  he  once  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
himself.  '  For  want  of  this  knowledge  (continued  he),  and  believing 
myself,  through  the  excessive  praises  that  were  lavished  upon  me,  to  be 
something  very  diff«rent  from  what  I  am,  1  accepted  the  title  of  "renera- 
lissimo  of  the  whole  army,  and  unadvisedly  engaged  in  war  against  a 
prince  infinitely  my  superior  in  all  respects.  But  now  that  I  am  in- 
structed by  my  defeat,  aad  begin  to  know  myself,  I  believe  I  am  going 
to  begin  to  be  happy  ;  and  if  you  prove  favourable  to  me  (for  my  fate  is 
in  your  hands),  I  shall  certainly  be  so.'  Cyrus,  touched  with  com- 
passion at  the  misfortune  of  the  king,  who  was  fallen  in  a  moment  from 
80  great  an  elevation,  and  admiring  his  equanimity  under  such  a  reverso 
of  fortune,  treated  him  with  a  great  deal  of  clemency  and  kindness, 
suft'ering  him  to  enjoy  both  the  title  and  authority  of  king,  under  the  re- 
striction of  aot  having  the  power  to  make  war;  that  is  to  say,  he  dis- 
charged him  (as  Cruisus  acknowledged  himself)  from  all  the  burthen- 
some  part  of  regal  power,  and  truly  enabled  him  to  lead  a  happy  life, 
exempt  from  all  care  and  disquiet.  From  thenceforward  he  took  him 
with  him  in  all  his  expeditions,  either  out  of  esteem  for  him,  or  to  hava 
the  benefit  of  his  counsel,  or  out  of  policy,  and  to  be  the  more  secure  of 
his  person. 

KerodotHS,  and  other  writers  after  him,  relate  this  story  with  the  ad- 
dition of  some  very  remarkable  circumstances,  w  hich  I  think  it  incumbent 
on  me  to  mention,  notwithstanding  they  seem  to  be  much  more  wonderful 
than  true. 

I  have  already  observed,*  that  the  only  son  Croesus  had  living  was 
dumb.  This  young  prince,  seeing  a  soldier,  when  the  city  was  taken, 
ready  to  give  the  king,  whom  he  did  not  know,  a  stroke  upon  the  head 
with  his  scymitar,  made  such  a  violent  eflFort  and  struggle,  out  of  fear 
and  tenderness  for  the  life  of  his  father,  tljat  he  broke  the  string  of  his 
tongue,  and  cried  out,  '  Soldier  !  spare  the  life  of  Croesus.' 

Croesus  being  a  prisoner,^  was  condemned  by  the  conqueror  to  be  burnt 
^ive.  Accordingly,  the  funeral  pile  was  prepared,  and  that  unhappy 
prince  being  laid  thereon,  and  jnst  upon  the  point  of  execution,  recollect- 
ing the  conversation  he  had  with  Solon,  was  wofully  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  that  philosopher's  admonition,  and  in  remembrance  thereof, 
cried  aloud  three  times,  'Solon!  Solon!  Solon!'  Cyrus,  who  with  the 
chief  officers  of  his  court  was  present  at  this  spectacle,  was  curious  to 
know  why  Croesus  pronounced  that  celebrated  philosopher's  name  with 
so  much  vehemence  in  this  extremity.     Being  told  the  reason,  and  re- 
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fleeting  upon  the  uncertain  state  of  all  sublunary  things,  h«  was  touched 
with  commiseration  at  the  prince's  misfortune,  caused  him  to  be  taken 
from  the  pile,  and  treated  him  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  lived,  with  honour 
and  respect.  Thus  had  Solon  the  glory,  with  one  single  word,  to  save 
the  life  of  one  king,  and  give  a  wholesome  lesson  of  instruction  to  another. 

Two  answers  in  particular,  given  by  the  Delphic  oracle,  had  induced 
Croesus  to  engage  in  the  war  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him.  The  one 
was,  that  he  was  to  believe  himself  in  danger  when  the  Medes  should 
have  a  mule  to  reign  over  them  :  the  other,  that  when  he  should  pass  the 
river  Halys,  to  make  war  against  the  Medes,  he  would  destroy  a  mighty 
empire.  From  the  first  of  these  oracular  answers  he  concluded,  consi- 
dering the  impossibility  of  the  thing  spoken  of,  that  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  ;  and  from  the  second  he  conceived  hopes  of  subverting  the  empire 
of  the  Medes.  When  he  found  how  things  had  happened  quite  contrary 
to  his  expectations,  with  Cyrus's  leave  he  dispatched  messengers  to 
Delphi,  with  orders  to  make  a  present  to  the  god,  in  his  name,  of  a  golden 
chain,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reproach  him  for  having  so  basely  deceived 
him  by  his  oracles,  notwithstanding  the  numberless  presents  and  oflFer- 
ings  he  had  made  him.  The  god  was  at  no  great  pains  to  justify  his  an- 
swers. The  mule  which  the  oracle  meant  was  Cyrus,  who  derived  his 
extraction  from  two  different  nations,  being  a  Persian  by  the  father's 
side,  and  a  Mede  by  the  mother's;  and  as  to  the  great  empire  which 
Croesus  was  to  overthrow,  the  oracle  did  not  mean  that  of  the  Medes,  but 
his  own. 

It  was  by  such  false  and  deceitful  oracles,  that  the  father  of  lies,  the 
devil,  who  was  the  author  of  them,  imposed  upon  mankind,  in  those 
times  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  always  giving  his  answers  to  those  that 
consulted  him,  in  such  ambiguous  and  doubtful  terms,  that,  let  the  event 
be  what  it  would,  they  contained  a  relative  meaning. 

When  the  people  of  Ionia  and  JEolia  were  apprised  of  Cyrus's  having 
subdued  the  Lydians,*  they  sent  ambassadors  to  him  at  Sardis,  to  desire 
he  would  receive  them  as  his  subjects  upon  the  same  conditions  he  had 
granted  the  I.ydians.  Cyrus,  who  before  his  victory  had  solicited  them 
in  vain  to  embrace  his  party,  and  was  then  in  a  condition  to  compel  them 
to  it  by  force,  answered  them  only  by  a  fable  of  a  fisherman,  who  having 
played  upon  his  pipe,  in  order  to  make  the  fish  come  to  him,  in  vain, 
found  there  was  no  way  to  catch  them  but  by  throwing  his  net  into  the 
water.  Failing  in  their  hopes  of  succeeding  this  way,  they  applied  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  demanded  their  succour.  The  Lacedaemonians 
thereupon  sent  deputies  to  Cyrus,  to  let  him  know,  that  they  would  not 
suffer'  him  to  undertake  any  thing  against  the  Greeks.  Cyrus  only 
laughed  at  such  a  message,  and  warned  them  in  his  turn  to  take  care, 
and  put  themselves  into  a  condition  to  defend  their  own  territories. 

The  nations  of  the  isles  had  nothing  to  apprehend  from  Cyrus,  because 
he  had  not  yet  subdued  the  Phoenicians,  and  the  Persians  had  no  shipping. 

♦  Herod.  1.  i.e.  141,  152,  153. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE   HISTORY    OF  THE  BESIEGING  AND  TAKING   OF   BABYLON  BY  CYHUS. 

Cyhus  staid  in  Asia  Minor,  till  he  had  entirely  reduced  all  the  nations 
that  inhabited  it  into  subjection,*  from  the  ^gcan  sea  to  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. From  thence  he  proceeded  to  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  he  also 
subjected.  After  which  he  entered  into  Assyria,  and  advanced  towards 
Babylon,  the  only  city  of  the  East  that  stood  out  against  him. 

The  siege  of  this  important  place  was  no  easy  enterprise.  The  walls 
of  it  were  of  a  prodigious  height,  and  appeared  to  be  inaccessible,  with- 
out mentioning  the  immense  number  of  people  within  them  for  their  de- 
fence. Besides,  the  city  was  stored  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  for 
twenty  years.  However,  these  difficulties  did  not  discourage  Cyrus  from 
pursuing  his  design.  But  despairing  to  take  the  place  by  storm  or  as- 
sault, he  made  tliem  believe  his  design  was  to  reduce  it  by  famine.  To 
which  end  he  caused  a  line  of  circumvallation  to  be  drawn  quite  round 
the  city,  with  a  large  and  deep  ditch  ;  and,  that  his  troops  might  not  be 
over-faligued,  he  divided  his  army  into  twelve  bodies,  and  assigned  each 
of  them  its  month  for  guarding  the  trenches.  The  besieged,  thinking 
themselves  out  of  all  danger,  by  reason  of  their  ramparts  and  magazines, 
insulted  Cyrus  from  the  top  of  their  walls,  and  laughed  at  all  his  attempts, 
and  all  the  trouble  he  gave  himself,  as  so  much  unprofitable  labour. 

SECTION  T.— PREDICTIONS  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  CIRCUM- 
STANCES RELATING  TO  THE  SIEGE  AND  THE  TAKING 
OF  BABYLON,  AS  THEY  ARE  SET  DOWN  IN  DIFFERENT 
PLACES  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

As  the  taking  of  Babylon  is  one  of  the  greatest  events  in  ancient  his- 
tory, and  as  the  principal  circumstances  with  which  it  was  attended  were 
foretold  in  the  holy  Scriptures  many  years  before  it  happened,  I  think  it 
not  improper,  before  I  give  an  account  of  what  the  profane  writers  say 
of  it,  briefly  to  put  together  what  we  find  upon  the  same  head  in  the 
sacred  pages,  that  tiie  reader  may  be  the  more  capable  of  comparing  the 
predictions  and  the  accomplishment  of  them  together. 

1. — THE  PREDICTION  OF  THE  JEWISH    CAPTIVITY   AT   BABYLON,  AND  OF 
THE  TIME  OF  ITS  DURATION. 

God  Almighty  was  pleased  not  only  to  cause  the  captivity,  which  his 
people  were  to  suffer  at  Babylon,  to  be  foretold  a  long  time  before  it 
came  to  pass,  but  likewise  to  set  down  the  exact  number  of  years  it  was 
to  last.  The  term  he  fixed  for  it  was  seventy  years,  after  which  he 
promised  he  would  deliver  them,  by  bringing  a  remarkable  and  irre- 
trievable destruction  upon  the  city  of  Babylon,  the  place  of  their  bondage 
and  confinement.  'And  these  nations  shall  serve  the  king  of  Babylon 
seventy  years.'  Jer.  xxv.  H. 

2..^THK  CAUSES  OF  GOD's  WRATH   AGAINST  BABYLON. 

That  which  kindled  the  wrath  of  God  against  Babylon  was,  I.  her  in- 
supportable pride  ;  2.  her  inhuman  cruelty  towards  the  Jews  ;  and  3.  the 
sacrilegious  impiety  of  her  king. 

*  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  177.     Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  1S6— 168. 
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I.  Her  Pride, — She  believed  herself  to  be  invincible.  She  said  in  her 
heart,  I  am  the  queen  of  nations,  an3  I  shall  remain  so  for  ever.  There 
is  no  power  equal  to  mine.  All  other  powers  are  either  subject  or  tri- 
butary to  me,  or  in  alliance  with  me.  I  shall  never  know  either  barren- 
ness or  widowhood.  Eternity  is  written  in  my  destiny,  according  to  the 
observation  of  all  those  that  have  consulted  the  stars  to  know  it. 

2.  Her  Cruelty. — It  is  God  himself  that  complains  of  it.  I  was  willing 
(says  he)  to  punish  ray  people,  as  a  father  chastiseth  his  children.  I 
sent  them  for  a  time  into  banishment  at  Babylon,  with  a  design  to  recall 
them,  as  soon  as  they  were  become  more  thankful  and  more  faithful. 
But  Babylon  and  her  prince  have  added  to  the  paternal  chastisement 
which  I  inflicted,  such  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  as  my  clemency 
abhors.  Their  design  has  been  to  destroy  ;  mine  was  to  save.  The 
banishment  they  have  turned  into  a  severe  bondage  and  captivity,  and 
have  shown  no  compassion  or  regard  either  to  age,  infirmity,  or  virtue. 

3.  The  Sacrilegious  Impiety  of  her  King. — To  the  pride  and  cruelty 
of  his  predecessors  Belshazzar  added  an  impiety  that  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  He  did  not  only  prefer  his  false  divinities  to  the  true  and  only 
God,  but  fancied  that  he  had  vanquished  his  power,  because  he  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  vessels  which  had  belonged  to  his  worship  ;  and,  as  if  he 
meant  it  to  affront  him,  he  affected  to  apply  those  holy  vessels  to  profane 
uses.    This  was  what  completed  the  measure  of  God's  wrath. 

8. THE     DECREE     PRONOUNCED     AGAINST     BABYLON PREDICTION     OF 

THE  CALAMITIES  THAT  WERE  TO  FALL  UPON  HER,  AND  OF  HER  UTTER 
DESTRUCTION. 

'  Make  bright  the  arrows,  gather  the  shields,'*  saith  the  prophet 
speaking  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  '  The  Lord  hath  raised  up  the 
spirit  of  the  kings  of  the  Medes,  for  his  device  is  against  Babylon,  to 
destroy  it,  because  it  is  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  the  vengeance  of 
his  temple.' 

'  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  the  Lord  is  at  hand,t — a  day  cruel  both  with 
wrath  and  fierce  anger  to  lay  the  land  desolate.  Behold,  I  will  punish 
the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  land,  J  as  I  have  punished  the  king  of  Assyria. '§ 

'  Shout  against  her  round  about.]!  Recompense  her  according  to  her 
work  ;  according  to  all  that  she  hath  done,  do  unto  her  : — and  spare  ye 
not  her  young  men  ;  destroy  ye  utterly  all  her  host.  Every  one  that  is 
found  shall  be  thrust  through,^  and  every  one  that  is  joined  to  them 
shall  fall  by  the  sword.  Their  children  also  shall  be  dashed  to  pieces 
before  their  eyes,  their  houses  shall  be  spoiled  and  their  wives  ravished. 
Behold,  I  will  stir  up  the  Medes  against  them,  who  shall  not  regard 
silver ;  and  as  for  gold,  they  shall  not  delight  in  it.  Their  bows  also 
shall  dash  the  yonng  men  to  pieces,  and  they  shall  have  no  pity  on  the 
fruit  of  the  womb  ;  their  eye  shall  not  spare  children.  O  daughter  of 
Babylon,  who  art  to  be  destroyed,""*  happy  shall  he  be  that  rewardeth  thee 
as  thou  hast  served  us.  Happy  shall  he  be  that  taketh  and  dasheth  thy 
little  ones  against  the  stones.' 

■*  Jer.  li.  11.        t  Isa.  xiii.  6,  9.        J  Jer.  1.  18.        §  In  the  destruc- 
tion of  Nineveh.  ||  Jer.  1.  15,  29.  and  li.  3.  ^  Isa.  xii.  15,  18. 
**  Ps.  cxxxvii.  8,  9. 
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'  And  Babylon,*  the  f  lory  of  kingdoms,  and  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees* 
excellency,  shall  be  as  when  God  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  It 
shall  never  be  inhabited  ;  neither  shall  it  be  dwelt  in  from  generation  to 
generation  ;  neither  shall  the  Arabian  pitch  tent  there  ;  neither  shall  the 
shepherds  make  their  fold  there  ;  but  wild  beasts  of  the  desert  shall  lie 
there  ;  and  their  houses  shall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures,  and  owls  shall 
dwell  there,  and  satyrs  shall  dance  there:  And  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
islands  shall  cry  in  their  desolate  houses,  and  dragons  in  their  pleasant 
palaces.  I  will  also  make  it  a  possession  for  the  bittern  and  pools  of 
water  ;t  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying,  Surely  as  I  have 
thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass ;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand.* 

4. CYRUS  CALLED  TO  DESTROY  DABYLON,  AND  TO  DELIVER  THE  JEWS. 

Cyrus,  whom  the  Divine  Providence  was  to  make  use  of,  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  executing  his  designs  of  goodness  and  mercy  towards  his 
people,  was  mentioned  in  the  Scripture  by  his  name,  above  two  hundred 
years  before  he  was  born.  And,  that  the  world  might  not  be  surprised 
at  the  marvellous  rapidity  of  his  conquests,  God  was  pleased  to  declare, 
in  very  sublime  and  remarkable  terras,  that  he  himself  would  be  his 
guide;  and  that  in  all  his  expeditions  he  would  lead  him  by  the  hand, 
and  would  subdue  all  the  princes  of  the  earth  before  him.  *  Tims  saith 
the  Lord  to  his  anointed,  J  to  Cyrus,  whose  right  hand  I  have  holden  to 
subdue  nations  before  him  ;  and  I  will  loose  the  loins  of  kings,  to  open 
before  him  the  two-leaved  gates,  and  the  gates  shall  not  be  shut.  I  will 
go  before  thee,  and  make  the  crooked  places  straight.  I  will  break  in 
pieces  the  gates  of  brass,  and  cut  in  sunder  the  bars  of  iron.  And  I  will 
give  thee  the  treasures  of  darkness,  and  hidden  riches  of  secret  places, 
that  thou  mayest  know,  that  I  the  Lord,  which  call  thee  by  thy  name,  am 
the  God  of  Israel  :  For  Jacob  my  servant's  sake,  and  Israel  mine  elect, 
I  have  even  calfed  thee  by  thy  name  :  I  have  surnamed  thee,  though 
thou  hast  not  known  me.' 

6— GOD   GIVES  THE  SIGNAL  TO  THE  COMMANDERS,    AND    TO    THE  TROOPS, 
TO   MARCH  AGAINST  BABYLON. 

'  Lift  ye  up  a  banner,'  saith  the  Lord,  '  upon  the  high  mountain,'  that 
it  may  be  seen  afar  oflF,  and  that  all  they  who  are  to  obey  me  may  know 
my  orders.  '  Exalt  the  voice  unto  them'  that  are  able  to  hear  you. 
'Shake  the  hand,'  as  a  signal  to  hasten  the  march  of  those  that  are  too 
far  off  to  distinguish  another  sort  of  command.  Let  the  officers  of  the 
troops  '  go  into  the  gate  of  the  nobles,'  into  the  pavilions  of  their  kings. 
Let  the  people  of  each  nation  range  themselves  around  their  sovereign, 
and  make  haste  to  offer  him  their  service,  and  to  go  unto  his  tent,  which 
is  already  set  up. 

'  I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones  ;'  ||  I  have  given  my  orders  to 
those  whom  I  have  sanctified  for  the  execution  of  my  designs  ;  and  these 
kings  are  already  marching  to  obey  me,  though  they  know  me  not.     It 

•  Isa.  xiii.  19,  22.  t  Id.  xiv.  23,  24.  J  Id.  xlv.  1—4. 
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is  I  that  have  placed  upon  the  throne,  that  have  made  divers  nations 
subject  to  them,  in  order  to  accomplish  my  designs  by  their  ministration. 
'  I  have  called  my  mighty  ones  for  mine  anger.'*  I  have  caused  the 
mighty  warriors  to  come  up,  to  be  the  ministers  and  executioners  of  my 
wrath  and  vengeance.  From  me  they  derive  their  courage,  their  martial 
abilities,  their  patience,  their  wisdom,  and  the  success  of  their  enter- 
prises. If  they  are  invincible,  it  is  because  they  serve  me  :  every  thing 
gives  way,  and  trembles  before  them,  because  they  are  the  ministers  of 
my  wrath  and  indignation.  They  joyfully  labour  for  my  glory,  '  they 
rejoice  in  ray  happiness.'  The  honour  they  have  of  being  under  my 
command,  and  of  being  sent  to  deliver  a  people  that  I  love,  inspires  them 
with  ardour  and  cheerfulness  :  Behold !  they  triumph  already  in  a  certain 
assurance  of  victory. 

The  prophet,  a  witness  in  spirit  of  the  orders  that  are  just  given,  is 
astonished  at  the  swiftness  with  which  they  are  executed  by  the  princes 
and  the  people.  I  hear  already  he  cries  out,  '  The  noise  of  a  multitude 
in  the  mountains, t  like  as  of  a  great  people  ;  a  tumultuous  noise  of  the 
kingdoms  of  nations  gathered  together.  The  Lord  of  hosts  raustereth 
the  host  of  the  battle  :  They  come  from  a  far  country,  from  the  end  of 
heaven,'+  where  the  voice  of  God,  their  master  and  sovereign,  has 
reached  their  ears. 

But  it  is  not  with  the  sight  of  a  formidable  army,  nor  of  the  kings  of 
the  earth,  that  I  am  now  struck  :  it  is  God  himself  that  I  behold  ;  all  the 
rest  are  but  his  retinue,  and  the  ministers  of  his  justice.  '  It  is  even 
the  Lord  and  the  weapons  of  his  indignation,  to  destroy  the  whole  land.' 

'  A  grievous  vision  is  declared  unto  me  :'  §  The  impious  Belshazzar, 
king  of  Babylon,  continues  to  act  impiously;  'the  treacherous  dealer 
dealeth  treacherously,  and  the  spoiler  spoileth.'  To  put  an  end  to  these 
excesses,  go  up,  thou  prince  of  Persia  ;  '  go  up,  O  Elam  :'  And  thou 
prince  of  the  Medes,  besiege  thou  Babylon :  '  Besiege,  O  Media  ;  all  the 
sighing,  which  she  was  the  cause  of,  have  I  made  to  cease.'  That  wicked 
city  is  taken  and  pillaged  ;  her  power  is  at  au  end,  and  my  people  is  de- 
livered. 

6. CIRCUMSTANCES  RELATING  TO  THE  SIEGE    AND    THE  TAKIXG  OF 

BABYLON,  MINUTELY  DETAILED. 

There  is  nothing,  methinks,  better  calculated  to  raise  in  us  a  profound 
reverence  for  religion,  and  to  give  us  a  great  idea  of  the  Deity,  than  to 
observe  with  what  exactness  he  reveals  to  his  prophets  the  principal 
circumstances  of  the  besieging  and  taking  of  Babylon,  not  only  many 
years;  but  several  ages,  before  it  happened. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  array  by  which  Babylon  will  be 
taken,  is  to  consist  of  Medes  and  Persians,  and  to  be  comraanded  by  Cyrus. 

2.  The  city  shall  be  attacked  after  a  very  extraordinary  manner,  in  a 
way  which  she  did  not  at  all  expect  :  '  Therefore  shall  evil  come  upon 
thee:  11  thou  shalt  not  know  from  whence  it  riseth.'  She  shall  be  all  on 
a  sudden  and  in  an  instant  overwhelmed  with  calamities,  which  she  was 

*  Lat.  vers.  '  in  ira  mea.'     Heb.  '  in  iram  meara.'  ■♦  Isa.  xiii.  4. 
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not  able  to  foresee:  *  Desolation  shall  come  upon  thee  suddenly,  which 
thou  Shalt  not  know.'*  In  a  word,  she  shall  be  taken,  as  it  were  in  a 
net,  before  she  perceiveth  that  any  snares  have  been  laid  for  her :  '  1 
have  laid  a  snare  for  thee,  and  thou  art  also  taken,  O  Babylon,  and  thou 
wast  not  aware. 't 

3.  Babylon  reckoned  the  Euphrates  alone  was  sufficient  to  render  her 
impregnable,  and  triumphed  in  her  being  so  advantageously  situated  and 
defended  by  so  deep  a  river  :  '  O  thou  that  dwellest  upon  many  waters  :'J 
it  is  God  himself  who  points  out  Babylon  under  that  description.  And 
yet  that  very  river  Euphrates  shall  be  the  cause  of  her  ruin.  Cyrus  by 
a  stratagem  (of  which  there  never  had  been  any  example  before,  nor  has 
there  been  any  thing  like  it  since)  shall  turn  the  course  of  that  river, 
shall  lay  its  channel  dry,  and  by  that  means  open  himself  a  passage  into 
the  city:  '  I  will  dry  up  her  sea,  and  make  her  springs  dry.§  A  drought 
is  upon  her  waters,  and  they  shall  be  dried  up.'  Cyrus  shall  take  pos- 
session of  the  quays  of  the  river  ;  and  the  waters  which  rendered  Babylon 
inaccessible,  shall  be  dried  up,  as  if  they  had  been  consumed  by  fire  : 
'  The  passages  are  stopped,  and  the  reeds  they  have  burnt  wilh  fire.'|| 

4.  She  shall  be  taken  in  the  night  time,  upon  a  day  of  feasting  and  re- 
joicing, even  whilst  her  inhabitants  are  at  a  table,  and  think  upon  nothing 
but  eating  and  drinking  :  '  In  their  heat  I  Mill  make  their  feasts, H  and  I 
will  make  them  drunken,  that  they  may  rejoice,  and  sleep  a  perpetual 
sleep,  and  not  wake  saith  the  Lord.'  It  is  remarkable,  that  it  is  God 
who  does  all  this,  who  lays  a  snare  for  Babylon  ;  '  I  have  laid  a  snare 
for  thee  ;'**  who  drieth  up  the  waters  of  the  river  ;  '  I  will  dry  up  her 
sea  ;'  and  who  brings  that  drunkenness  and  drowsiness  upon  her  princes : 
'  I  will  make  drunk  her  princes. '+t 

6.  The  king  shall  be  seized  in  an  instant  with  an  incredible  terror 
and  perturbation  of  mind  :  '  My  loins  are  filled  with  pain  ;J*  pangs  have 
taken  hold  upon  me  as  the  pangs  of  a  woman  that  travaileth :  I  was 
bowed  down  at  the  hearing  of  it  :  I  was  dismayed  at  the  seeing  of  it ; 
my  heart  panted,  fearfulness  affrighted  me  :  The  night  of  my  pleasure 
hath  he  turned  into  fear  unto  me.'  This  is  the  condition  Belshazzar 
was  in,  when  in  the  middle  of  the  entertainment  he  saw  a  hand  come  out 
of  the  wall,  which  wrote  such  characters  upon  as  it  as  none  of  his  divi- 
ners could  either  explain  or  read  ;  but  more  especially  when  Daniel  de- 
clared to  him  that  those  characters  imported  the  sentence  of  his  death. 
'  Then  (says  the  Scripture  §§)  the  king's  countenance  was  changed,  and 
his  thoughts  troubled  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  were  loosed,  and 
his  knees  smote  one  against  another.'  The  terror,  astonishment,  faint- 
ing, and  trembling  of  Belshazzar,  are  here  described  and  expressed  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  prophet  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  them,  as  they 
were  by  the  prophet  who  foretold  them  two  hundred  years  before. 

But  Isaiah  must  have  had  an  extraordinary  measure  of  divine  illumi- 
nation, to  be  able  to  add,  immediately  after  the  description  of  Belshaz- 
zar's  consternation,  the  following  words  :  '  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in 
the  watch-tower  ;  eat,  drink. '^f    The  prophet  foresees,  that  Belshazzar, 

*  Isa.  xlvii.  11.  tJer.  1.24-.  J  Id.  li.  1:?.  Ud.  1.  S8.  and  li.  3r-. 
llJer.  li.32.  <I  Id.  li.  39.  *•  lbi<l.  -^t  Jer.  li.  57. 

:+  Isn.  xxi.  3,  I.  ll'l  Dan.  V.  6.  •'•■  T^n.  Nxi.  o. 
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though  dismayed  and  confounded  at  first,  shall  recover  his  courage 
and  spirits,  through  the  exhortations  of  his  courtiers;  but  more  parti- 
cularly through  the  persuasion  of  the  queen  his  mother,  who  represented 
to  him  the  unreasonableness  of  being  affected  with  such  unmanly  fears, 
and  unnecessary  alarms  ;  '  Let  not  thy  thoughts  trouble  thee,  nor  let  thy 
countenance  be  changed.'*  They  will  exhort  him  therefore  to  n>ake 
himself  easy,  to  satisfy  himself  with  giving  proper  orders,  and  with  the 
assurance  of  being  advertised  of  every  thing  by  the  vigilance  of  the  sen- 
tinels ;  to  order  the  rest  of  the  supper  to  be  served,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  ;  and  to  recall  that  gaiety  and  joy,  which  his  excessive  fears 
had  banished  from  the  table :  '  Prepare  the  table,  watch  in  the  watch- 
tower  ;  eat,  drink.' 

6.  But  at  the  same  time  that  men  are  giving  their  orders,  God  on  his 
part  is  likewise  giving  his;  '  Arise  ye  princes,  and  anoint  the  shield. t' 
It  is  God  himself  that  commands  the  princes  to  advance  to  take  their 
arms,  and  to  enter  boldly  into  a  city  drowned  in  wine,  or  buried  in  sleep. 

7.  Isaiah  acquaints  us  with  two  material  and  important  circumstances 
concerning  the  taking  of  Babylon.  The  first  is,  that  the  troops  with 
which  it  is  filled,  shall  not  keep  their  ground,  or  stand  firm  any  where, 
neither  at  the  palace  nor  the  citadel,  nor  any  other  public  place  whatso- 
ever ;  that  they  shall  desert  and  leave  one  another,  without  thinking  of 
any  thing  but  making  their  escape  ;  that  in  running  away  they  shall  dis- 
perse themselves,  and  take  difierent  roads,  just  as  a  flock  of  deer,  or  of 
sheep,  is  dispersed  and  scattered,  when  they  are  afi"righted :  '  And  it  shall 
be  as  a  chased  roe,  and  as  a  sheep  that  no  man  taketh  up. 'J  The  second 
circumstance  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those  troops,  though  they  were 
in  the  Babylonian  service  and  pay,  were  not  Babylonians  ;  and  that  they 
shall  return  into  the  provinces  from  whence  they  came,  without  being 
pursued  by  the  conquerors  :  because  the  divine  vengeance  was  chiefly  to 
fall  upon  the  citizens  of  Babylon  :  '  They  shall  every  man  turn  to  his 
people,  and  flee  every  one  into  his  own  land.'§ 

8.  Lastly,  not  to  mention  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  is  to  be  made 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  where  no  mercy  will  be  shewn  either  to 
old  men,  women,  or  children,  or  even  to  the  child  that  is  still  within  its 
mother's  womb,  as  has  been  already  noticed :  the  last  circumstance,  I 
say,  which  the  prophet  foretells,  is  the  death  of  the  king  himself,  whose 
body  is  to  have  no  burial,  and  the  entire  extinction  of  the  royal  family ; 
both  which  calamities  are  described  in  the  Scripture,  in  a  manner  equally 
terrible  and  instructive  to  all  princes.  'But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy 
grave,  like  an  abominable  branch. |1  Thou  shalt  not  be  joined  with  them 
(thy  ancestors)  in  burial,  because  thou  hast  destroyed  thy  land,  and  slain 
thy  people.'  That  king  is  justly  forgotten,  who  has  never  remembered, 
that  he  ought  to  be  the  protector  and  father  of  his  people.  lie  that  has 
lived  only  to  ruin  and  destroy  his  country,  is  unworthy  of  the  common 
privilege  of  burial.  As  he  has  been  an  enemy  to  mankind,  he  ought  to 
have  no  place  amongst  theui.  He  was  like  unto  the  wild  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  like  them  he  shall  be  buried  :  and  since  he  had  no  sentiments  of 
humanity  himself,  he  deserves  to  meet  with  no  humanity  from  otliers. 

*  Dan.  V.  10.  t  Isa.  xxi.  14.  JIsa.xiii.il.  §  Ibid. 

II  Isaiah  xiv.  19,  ?0. 
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TUls  is  the  senteace  which  God  himself  pronounceth  against  Belshazzar : 
and  the  malediction  extends  itself  to  his  children,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  his  associates  in  the  throne,  and  as  the  source  of  a  long  posterity  and 
succession  of  kings,  and  were  entertained  with  nothing  by  the  flattering 
courtiers  but  the  pleasing  prospects  and  ideas  of  their  future  grandeur. 
'  Prepare  slaughter  for  his  children,*  for  the  iniquity  of  their  fathers  ; 
that  they  do  not  rise  nor  possess  tlie  land.  For  I  will  rise  up  against 
them,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts,  and  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name  and 
remnant,  and  son  and  nephew,  saith  the  Lord.' 

SECT,  n.— A  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TAKING  OF  BABYLON. 

After  having  seen  the  predictions  of  every  thing  that  was  to  happen  to 
the  impious  Babylon,  it  is  now  time  to  come  to  the  accomplishment  of  those 
prophecies,  and  to  resume  our  narrative  of  the  taking  of  that  city. 

As  soon  as  Cyrus  saw  that  the  ditch  which  they  had  long  worked  upon, 
was  finished,  he  began  to  think  seriously  upon  the  execution  of  his  vast 
design^,  which  as  yet  he  had  communicated  to  nobody.  Providence  soon 
furnished  him  with  as  fit  an  opportunity  for  this  purpose  as  he  could  de- 
sire. He  was  informed  that  in  the  city  a  great  festival  was  to  be  cele- 
brated ;  and  that  the  Babylonians,  on  occasion  of  that  solemnity,  were 
accustomed  to  pass  the  whole  night  in  drinking  and  debauchery. 

Belshazzar  himself  was  more  concerned  in  this  public  rejoicing  than 
any  other, t  and  gave  a  magnificent  entertainment  to  the  chief  officers  of 
the  kingdom,  and  the  ladies  of  the  court.  When  flushed  with  wine,  he 
ordered  the  gold  and  silver  vessels,  which  had  been  taken  from  the  tem- 
ple of  Jerusalem,  to  be  brought  out;  and,  as  an  insult  upon  the  God  of 
Israel,  he,  his  whole  court,  and  all  his  concubines,  drank  out  of  those 
sacred  vessels.  God,  who  was  provoked  at  such  insolence  and  impiety, 
at  the  same  instant  made  him  sensible  who  it  was  that  he  affronted,  by  a 
sudden  apparition  of  a  hand,  writing  certain  characters  upon  the  wall. 
The  king,  terribly  surprised  and  frighted  at  this  vision,  immediatelj'^sent 
for  all  his  wise  men,  his  diviners,  and  astrologers,  that  they  might  read 
the  writings  to  him,  and  explain  the  meaning  of  it.  But  they  all  came  in 
vain,  not  one  of  them  being  able  to  expound  the  matter,  or  even  to  read 
the  characters.^  It  is  probably  in  relation  to  this  occurrence  that  Isaiah, 
after  having  foretold  to  Babylon  that  she  shall  be  overwhelmed  with 
calamities  which  she  did  not  expect,  adds,  '  Stand  now  with  thine  en- 
chantments, and  with  thy  multitude  of  thy  sorceries.  Let  now  the  astro- 
logers, the  star-gazers,  the  monthly  prognosticators,  stand  up,  and  save 
thee  from  these  things  that  shall  come  upon  thee.' — Is.  xlvii.  12,  13. 

The  queen-mother  (Nitocris,  a  princess  of  great  merit),  coming  upon 
the  noise  of  this  great  prodigy  into  the  banqueting-room,  endeavoured  to 
compose  the  mind  of  the  king  her  son,  advising  him  to  send  for  Daniel, 
with  whose  abilities  in  such  matters  she  was  well  acquainted,  and  whom 
she  had  always  employed  in  the  government  of  the  state. 

Daniel  was  therefore  immediately  sent  for,  and  spoke  to  the  king  with 

♦  Isa.  xiv,  21,  22.  +  Dan.  v.  1—29. 

X  The  reason  why  they  could  not  read  this  sentence  was,  that  it  was 
written  in  Hebrew  letters,  which  are  now  called  the  Samaritan  charac- 
ters, and  which  the  Babylonians  did  not  understand. 
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a  freedom  and  liberty  becoming  a  prophet.     He  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
dreadful  manner  in  which  God  had  punished  the  pride  of  his  grandfather 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  the  flagrant  abuse  he  made  of  his  power,*  when  he 
acknowledged  no  law  but  his  own  will,  and  thought  himself  empowered 
to  exalt  and  to  abase,  to  inflict  destruction   and  death   wheresoever  he 
would,  only  because  such  was  his  will  and  pleasure.     '  And  thou  his  son 
(says  he  to  the  king)  hast  not  humbled  thine  heart,  though  thou  knowest 
all  this,  but  hast  lifted  up  thyself  against  the  Lord  of  heaven  ;  and  they 
have  brought  the  vessels  of  his  house  before  thee,  and  thou  and  thy 
lords,  thy  wives  and  thy  concubines,  have  drunk  wine  in  them  ;  and  thou 
hast  praised  the  gods  of  silver  and  gold,  of  brass,  iron,  wood,  and  stone, 
which  see   not,  nor  hear,  nor  know :  and  the  God,  in  whose  hand  thy 
breath  is,  and  whose  are  all  thy  Avays,  hast  t     u  not  glorified.     Then 
was  the  part  of  the  hand  sent  from  him,  and  this  writing  was  written. 
And  this  is  the  writing  that  was  written,  MENE,t^TEKEL,  Upharsin.| 
This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  thing  :  Mene,  God  hath  numbered  thy 
kingdom,  and  finished  it ;  Tekel,  thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and 
art  found  wanting ;  Peres,  thy  kingdom  is  divided,    and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians.'    This  interpretation,  one  would  think,  should  have 
aggravated  the  consternation  of  the  company  ;  but  they  found  means  to 
dispel  their  fears,  probably  upon  a  persuasion  that  the  calamity  was  not 
denounced  as  present  or  immediate,  and  that  time  might  furnish  them 
with  expedients  to  avert  it.     This  however  is  certain,  that  for  fear  of 
disturbing  the  general  joy  of  the  present  festival,  they  put  off  the  dis- 
cussion of  serious  matters  to  another  time,  and  sat  down  again  to  their 
banquet,  and  contined  their  revellings  to  a  very  late  hour. 

Cyrus,§  in  the  mean  time,  well  informed  of  the  confusion  that  was 
generally  occasioned  by  this  festival,  both  in  the  palace  and  the  city,  had 
posted  a  part  of  his  troops  on  that  side  where  the  river  entered  into  the 
city,  and  another  part  on  that  side  where  it  went  out ;  and  had  commanded 
them  to  enter  the  city  that  very  night,  by  marching  along  the  channel  of 
the  river,  as  soon  as  ever  they  found  it  fordable.  Having  given  all 
necessary  orders,  and  exhorted  his  ofiicers  to  follow  him,  by  representing 
to  them  that  he  marched  under  the  guidance  of  the  gods  ;  in  the  evening 
he  made  them  open  the  great  receptacles,  or  ditches,  on  both  sides  the 
city,  above  and  below,  that  the  water  of  the  river  might  run  into  them. 
By  this  means  the  Euphrates  was  quickly  emptied,  and  its  channel  be- 
came dry.  Then  the  two  foreraentioned  bodies  of  troops,  according  to 
their  orders,  went  into  the  channel,  tlie  one  commanded  by  Gobryas,  and 
the  other  by  Gadatas,  and  advanced  without  meetins  any  obstacle.  The 
invisible  guide,  who  had  promised  to  open  all  the  gates  to  Cyrus,  made 
the  general  negligence  and  disorder  of  that  riotous  night  subservient  to 
his  design,  by  leaving  open  the  gates  of  brass,  which  were  made  to  shut 
up  the  descents  from  the  quays  to  the  river,  and  which  alone,  if  they  had 
not  been  left  open,  were  sufficient  to  have  defeated  the  whole  enterprise. 
Thus  did  these  two  bodies  of  troops  penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the 

*  '  Whom  he  would  he  slew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive,  and 
whom  he  woula  he  set  up,  and  wliomhe  would  he  put  down." — Dan.  v.  19. 
t  These  three  words  signify  number,  wpighf,  division.        t  Or.  Peres. 
§  fyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  IS'  ''-I'J:^. 
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city  without  any  opposition,  and  meeting  together  at  the  royal  palace, 
according  to  their  agreement,  surprised  the  guards,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
Some  of  the  company  that  were  witliin  the  palace  opening  the  doors  to 
know  what  noise  it  was  they  heard  without,  the  soldiers  rushed  in,  and 
quiclily  made  themselves  masters  of  it;  and  meeting  the  king,  who  came 
up  to  them  sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  those  that  were  in  the  way  to 
succour  him,  they  killed  him,  and  put  all  those  that  attended  him  to  the 
sword.  The  first  thing  the  conquerors  did  afterwards,  was  to  thank  the 
gods  for  having  at  last  punished  that  impious  king.  These  words  are 
Xenophon's,  and  are  very  worthy  of  attention,  as  they  so  perfectly  agree 
with  what  the  Scriptures  have  recorded  of  the  impious  Belshazzar. 

.[A.  M.  3466.  Ant.  J.  C.  538.]— The  taking  of  Babylon  put  an  end  to  the 
Babylonian  empire,  after  a  duration  of  two  hundred  and  ten  years  from 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Nabonassar.  Thus  was  the  power  of  that 
proud  city  abolished  just  fifty  years  after  she  had  destroyed  the  city  of 
Jerusalem  and  her  temple.  And  herein  were  accomplished  those  predic- 
tions, which  the  prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel,  had  denounced 
against  her,  and  of  which  wo  have  already  given  a  particular  account. 
There  is  still  one  more,  the  most  important  and  the  most  incredible  of 
them  all,  and  yet  the  Scripture  has  set  it  down  in  the  strongest  terms, 
and  marked  it  out  with  the  greatest  exactness ;  a  prediction  literally  ful- 
filled in  all  its  points  ;  the  proof  of  which  still  actually  subsists,  is  the 
most  easy  to  be  verified,  and  indeed  of  a  nature  not  to  be  contested. 
What  I  mean  is  the  prediction  of  so  total  and  absolute  a  ruin  of  Baby- 
lon, that  not  the  least  remains  or  traces  should  be  left  of  it.  I  think  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  give  an  account  of  the  perfect  accomplishment 
of  this  famous  prophecy,  before  we  proceed  to  speak  of  what  followed 
the  taking  of  Babylon. 

SECT.  III.— THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  PROPHECY  WHICH 
FORETOLD  THE  TOTAL  RUIN  AND  DESTRUCTION  OF 
BABYLON. 

This  prediction  we  find  recorded  in  several  of  the  prophets,  but  parti- 
cularly in  Isaiah,  in  the  xiiith  chapter,  from  the  I9th  to  the  23d  verses, 
and  in  the  23d  and  24th  verses  of  the  xivth  chapter.  I  have  already  in- 
serted it  at  large,  page  298,  &c.  It  is  there  declared  that  Babylon  shall 
be  utterly  destroyed,  as  the  criminal  cities  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  for- 
merly were  ;  that  she  shall  be  no  more  inhabited  ;  that  she  shall  never 
be  rebuilt ;  that  the  Arabs  shall  not  so  much  as  set  up  their  tents  there  ; 
that  the  shepherd  shall  not  come  thither  even  to  rest  his  flock  ;  that  it 
shall  become  a  dwelling  place  for  the  wild  beasts,  and  a  retreat  for  the 
birds  of  night ;  that  the  place  where  it  stood  shall  be  covered  over  with 
a  marsh,  so  that  no  trace  shall  be  left  to  show  where  Babylon  had  been. 
It  is  God  him&elf  who  pronounced  this  sentence,  and  it  is  for  the  service 
of  religion  to  show  how  exactly  every  article  of  it  has  been  successively 
accomplished. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  Babylon  ceased  to  be  a  royal  city,  the  kings  of 
Persia  choosing  to  reside  elsewhere.  They  delighted  more  in  Susa, 
Ecbatana,  Pcrsepolis,  or  any  other  place  ;  and  did  themselves  destroy  a 
good  part  of  Babylon. 
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[A.  M.  3S80-  Ant.  J.  C.  194.]— 2.  We  are  informed  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny  that  the  Macedonians,  who  succeeded  the  Persians,  did  not  only 
neglect  it,  and  forbear  to  embellish  or  even  repair  it,  but  that  moreover 
they  built  Seleucia  in  the  neighbourhood,  on  purpose  to  draw  away  its 
inhabitants,  and  cause  it  to  be  deserted.  Nothing  can  better  explain 
what  the  prophet  had  foretold — '  It  shall  not  be  inhabited.'  Its  own 
masters  endeavour  to  make  it  desolate. 

3.  The  new  kings  of  Persia,  who  afterwards  became  masters  of  Baby- 
lon, completed  the  ruin  of  it,  by  building  Ctesiphon,  which  carried  away 
all  the  remainder  of  the  inhabitants  ;  so  that  ft-om  the  time  the  curse  was 
pronounced  against  that  city,  it  seems  as  if  those  very  persons  that  ought 
to  have  protected  her,  were  become  her  enemies  ;  and  had  all  thought  it 
their  duty  to  i-educe  her  to  a  state  of  solitude,  though  by  indirect  means, 
and  without  using  any  violence  ;  that  it  might  more  manifestly  appear 
to  be  the  hand  of  God,  rather  than  the  hand  of  man,  which  brought  about 
her  destruction. 

4.  She  was  so  totally  forsaken  that  nothing  of  her  was  left  remaining 
but  the  walls.  And  to  this  condition  she  was  reduced  at  the  time  when 
Pausanias*  [A.  D.  96.]  wrote  his  remarks  upon  Greece.  '  Ilia  autem 
Babylon  omnium  quas  unquam  sol  aspexit  urbium  maxima,  jam  preeter 
muros  nihil  habet  reliqui.' — Paus.  in  Arcad.  page  509.  . 

5.  The  kings  of  Persia  finding  the  place  deserted,  made  a  park  of  it, 
in  which  they  kept  wild  beasts  for  hunting.  Thus  did  it  become,  as  the 
prophet  had  foretold,  a  dwelling  place  for  ravenous  beasts,  that  are  ene- 
mies to  man ;  or  for  timorous  animals,  that  flee  before  him.  Instead  of 
citizens,  she  was  now  inhabited  by  wild  boars,  leopards,  bears,  deer, 
and  wild  asses.  Babylon  was  now  the  retreat  of  fierce,  savage,  deadly 
creatures,  that  hate  the  light,  and  delight  in  darkness.  '  Wild  beasts 
of  the  desert  shall  lie  there,t  and  dragons  shall  dwell  in  their  pleasant 
palaces.' 

[A.  D.  400.] — St.  Jerom  has  transmitted  to  us  the  following  valuable 
remark  which  he  had  from  a  Persian  monk,  that  had  himself  seen  what 
he  related  to  him : — '  Didiclnms  a  quodam  fratre  Elamita,  qui  de  illis 
finibus  egrediens,  nunc  Hierosolymis  vitam  exigit  raonachorum,  vena- 
tiones  regias  esse  in  Babylone,  etomnis  generis  bestias  murorumejus  ara- 
bitu  tantura  contineri.' — In  cap.  Isaiah,  xiii.  22. 

6.  But  it  was  still  too  much  that  the  walls  of  Babylon  were  standing. 
At  length  they  fell  down  in  several  places,  and  were  never  repaired. 
Various  accidents  destroyed  the  remainder.  The  animals,  which  were 
to  be  subservient  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Persian  kings,  abandoned  the 
plaee ;  serpents  and  scorpions  remained,  so  that  it  became  a  dreadful 
place  for  persons  that  should  have  the  curiosity  to  visit,  or  search  after, 
its  antiquities.  The  Euphrates,  that  used  to  run  through  the  city,  having 
no  longer  a  free  channel,  took  its  course  another  way,  so  that  in  Theo- 
doret's  time  there  was  nothing  more  than  a  very  little  stream  of  water 
left,  which  ran  across  the  ruins,  and  not  meeting  with  a  slope  or  free 
passage,  naturally  degenerated  into  a  marsh. 

In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,^:  the  river  had  quitted  its  ordinary 

♦  He  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus,  successor  to  Adrian. 
t  Isa.  xiii.  21,  22.        X  Arrian.  dc  cxped.  Alex.  li.  viii. 
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rhannel,  by  reason  of  the  outlets  and  canals  which  Cyrus  had  made,  and 
of  which  we  have  already  given  an  account;  these  outlets  being  badly 
stopped  up,  had  occasioned  a  great  inundation  in  the  country.  Alexan- 
der, designing  to  fix  the  seat  of  his  empire  at  Babylon,  projected  the 
bringing  back  of  the  Euphrates  into  its  natural  and  former  channel,  and 
had  actually  set  his  men  to  work.  But  the  Almighty,  who  watched  over 
the  fulfilling  of  his  prophecy,  and  who  had  declared,  he  would  destroy 
even  to  the  very  remains  and  footsteps  of  Babylon  ('  I  will  cut  off  from 
Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,'*)  defeated  this  enterprise  by  the  death 
of  Alexander,  which  happened  soon  after.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend 
how,  after  tliis,  Babylon,  being  neglected  to  such  a  degree  as  we  have 
seen,  its  river  was  converted  into  an  inaccessible  pool,  which  covered 
the  very  place  where  that  impious  city  had  stood,  as  Isaiah  had  foretold  : 
'  I  will  make  it  pools  of  water. '1"  And  this  was  necessary,  lest  the  place 
•where  Babylon  had  stood  should  be  discovered  hereafter  by  the  course 
of  the  Euphrates. 

7.  By  means  of  all  these  changes  Babylon  became  an  utter  desert,  and 
all  the  country  round  fell  into  the  same  state  of  desolation  and  horror  ; 
so  that  the  most  able  geographers  at  this  day  cannot  determine  the  place 
where  it  stood.  In  this  manner  God's  prediction  was  literally  fulfilled  : 
'  I  will  cut  off  from  Babylon  the  name — I  will  make  it  a  possession  for 
the  bittern,  and  pools  of  water  ;  and  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of 
destruction,  saith  the  Lord  of  hosts. 'J  I  myself,  saith  the  Lord,  will 
examine  with  ajealous  eye,  to  see  if  there  be  any  remains  of  that  city, 
which  was  an  enemy  to  my  name  and  to  Jerusalem.  I  will  thoroughly 
sweep  the  place  where  it  stood,  and  will  clear  it  so  effectually,  by  de- 
facing every  trace  of  the  city,  that  no  person  shall  be  able  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  place  chosen  by  Nimrod,  and  which  I,  the  Lord,  have 
abolished.  '  I  will  sweep  it  with  the  besom  of  destruction,  saith  the 
Lord  of  hosts.' 

8.  God  was  not  satisfied  with  causing  all  these  alterations  to  be  fore- 
told, but  to  give  the  greater  assurance  of  their  certainty,  thought  fit  to 
seal  the  prediction  of  them  by  an  oath.  '  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn, 
saying,  Surely,  as  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it  come  to  pass  ;  and  as  1 
liave  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand. '§  But  if  we  would  take  this  dreadful 
oath  in  its  full  latitude,  we  must  not  confine  it  either  to  Babylon  or  to  its 
inhabitants,  or  to  the  princes  that  reigned  therein.  The  malediction  re- 
lates to  the  whole  world:  it  is  the  general  anathema  pronounced  against 
tbe  wicked  ;  it  is  the  terrible  decree,  by  which  the  two  cities  of  Babylon 
and  Jerusalem  sliall  be  separated  for  ever,  and  an  eternal  divorce  be  put 
between  the  saints  and  the  reprobate.  The  Scriptures  that  have  fore- 
told it,  shall  subsist  till  the  day  of  its  execution.  The  sentence  is  written 
therein,  and  deposited,  as  it  were,  in  the  public  archives  of  religion. 
'  The  Lord  of  hosts  hath  sworn,  saying.  As  I  have  thought,  so  shall  it 
come  to  pass  ;  and  as  I  have  purposed,  so  shall  it  stand.' 

What  I  have  said  of  this  prophecy  concerning  Babylon  is  almost  en- 
tirely taken  out  of  an  excellent  treatise  upon  Isaiah,  which  is  still  in 
manuscript. 

♦  Isa.  xiv.  32.        t  Id.  xiv.  23.         Id  I.  xiv.  23.        §  Id.  xiv.  24. 
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SECT.  IV,— WHAT  FOLLOWED  UPON  THE  TAKING 
OF  BABYLON. 

Cyrus  having  entered  the  city  in  the  manner  we  have  described,*  put 
all  to  the  sword  that  were  found  in  the  streets  :  he  then  commanded  the 
citizens  to  bring  him  all  their  arms,  and  afterwards  to  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  houses.  The  next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  the  garrison  which 
kept  the  citadel  being  apprised  that  the  city  was  taken,  and  their  king 
killed,  surrendered  themselves  to  Cyrus.  Thus  did  this  prince,  almost 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  without  any  resistance,  find  himself  in  peace- 
able possession  of  the  strongest  place  in  the  world. 

The  first  thing  he  did  was,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  success  they  had 
given  him.  And  then  having  assembled  his  principal  officers,  he  publicly 
applauded  their  courage  and  prudence,  their  zeal  and  attachment  to  his 
person,  and  distributed  rewards  to  his  whole  army.  After  which  he  re- 
presented to  them,+  that  the  only  means  of  preserving  what  they  had  ac- 
quired was  to  persevere  in  their  ancient  virtue;  that  the  proper  end  of 
victory  was  not  to  give  themselves  up  to  idleness  and  pleasure ;  that, 
after  having  conquered  their  enemies  by  force  of  arms,  it  would  be 
shameful  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  allurements  of  plea- 
sure; that,  in  order  to  maintain  their  ancient  glory,  it  behoved  them  to 
keep  up  amongst  the  Persians  at  Babylon  the  same  discipline  they  had 
observed  in  their  own  country,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  take  a  particular 
care  to  give  their  children  a  good  education.  This  (says  he)  will  neces- 
sarily engage  us  daily  to  make  further  advances  in  virtue,  as  it  will  oblige 
us  to  be  diligent  and  careful  in  setting  them  good  examples  :  nor  will  it 
be  easy  for  them  to  be  corrupted,  when  they  shall  neither  hear  nor  see 
any  thing  amongst  us,  but  what  excites  them  to  virtue,  and  shall  be  con- 
tinually employed  in  honourable  and  laudable  exercises. 

Cyrus  committed  the  different  parts  and  ofiices  of  his  government  to 
different  persons,t  according  to  their  various  talents  and  qualifications  ; 
but  the  care  of  forming  and  appointing  general  officers,  governors  of 
provinces,  ministers  and  ambassadors,  he  reserved  to  himself,  looking 
upon  that  as  the  proper  duty  and  employment  of  a  king,  upon  which  de- 
pended his  glory,  the  success  of  his  affairs,  and  the  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity of  his  kingdom.  His  great  talent  was  to  study  the  particular 
character  of  men,  in  order  to  place  every  one  in  his  proper  sphere,  to 
give  them  authority  in  proportion  to  their  merit,  to  make  their  private 
advancement  concur  with  the  public  good,  and  to  make  the  whole  ma- 
chine of  the  state  move  in  so  regular  a  manner,  that  every  part  should 
have  a  dependence  upon,  and  mutually  contribute  to  support  each  other  ; 
and  that  the  strength  of  one  should  not  exert  itself  but  for  the  benefit 
and  advantage  of  the  rest.  Each  person  had  his  district,  and  his  parti- 
cular sphere  of  business,  of  which  he  gave  an  account  to  another  above 
him,  and  he  again  to  a  third,  and  so  on,  till,  by  these  different  degrees 
and  regular  subordination,  the  cognizance  of  affairs  came  to  the  king 
himself,  who  did  not  remain  idle  in  the  midst  of  all  this  motion,  but  was 

»  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  192.         +  Page  197,  209.         t  Cyrop.  1.  vii.  p.  202. 
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as  it  were  the  soul  to  the  body  of  the  state ;   which  by  this  means  he 
governed  with  as  much  ease  as  a  father  governs  his  private  family. 

When  he  afterwards  sent  governors,  called  satrapte,*  into  the  pro- 
vinces under  his  subjection,  he  would  not  suffer  the  particular  governors 
of  places,  nor  the  commanding  officers  of  the  troops  maintained  for  the 
security  of  the  country,  to  be  dependent  upon  those  provincial  governors, 
or  to  be  subject  to  any  one  but  himself  ;  in  order  that,  if  any  of  these 
satrapa:,  elate  with  his  power  or  riches,  made  an  ill  use  of  his  authority, 
there  might  be  found  witnesses  and  censors  of  his  mal-administration 
within  his  own  government.  For  there  was  nothing  he  so  carefully 
avoided,  as  the  trusting  of  any  one  man  with  absolute  power,  well  know- 
ing that  a  prince  will  quickly  have  reason  to  repent  his  having  exalted 
one  person  so  high,  if  all  others  are  thereby  abased  and  kept  under. 

Thus  Cyrus  established  a  wonderful  order  with  respect  to  his  military 
affairs,  his  treasury,  and  civil  government.  In  all  the  provinces  he  had 
persons  of  approved  integrity, t  who  gave  him  an  account  of  every  thing 
that  passed.  He  made  it  his  principal  care  to  honour  and  reward  all  such 
as  distinguished  themselves  by  their  merit,  or  were  eminent  in  any  re- 
spect whatever.  He  infinitely  preferred  clemency  to  martial  courage, 
because  the  latter  is  often  the  cause  of  ruin  and  desolation  to  whole  na- 
tions, whereas  the  former  is  always  beneficent  and  useful.  He  was  sen- 
sible that  good  laws  contribute  very  much  to  the  forming  and  preserving 
of  good  manners  ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  the  prince  by  his  example  was  to 
be  a  living  law  to  his  people.  Nor  did  he  think  a  man  worthy  to  reign 
over  others,  unless  he  was  more  Mise  and  virtuous  than  those  he  go- 
verned :  he  was  also  persuaded,  that  the  surest  means  for  a  prince  to 
gain  the  respect  of  his  courtiers,  and  of  such  as  approached  his  person, 
was  to  have  so  much  regard  for  them,  as  never  to  do  or  to  say  any  thing 
before  them  contrary  to  the  rules  of  decency  and  good  manners. 

Liberality  he  looked  upon  as  a  virtue  truly  royal ;  nor  did  he  think  there 
was  any  thing  great  or  valuable  in  riches,  but  the  pleasure  of  distributing 
them  to  others.  '  I  have  prodigious  riches  (says  he  to  his  courtiers)  I 
own,  and  I  am  glad  the  world  knows  it ;  but  you  may  assure  yourselves, 
they  are  as  much  yours  as  mine.  For  to  what  end  should  I  heap  up 
wealth?  For  my  own  use,  and  to  consume  it  myself?  That  would  be  im- 
possible, even  if  I  desired  it.  No  :  the  chief  end  I  aim  at  is  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  reward  those  who  serve  the  public  faithfully,  and  to  suc- 
cour and  relieve  those  that  will  acquaint  me  with  their  wants  and  ne- 
cessities." 

Croesus  one  day  represented  to  him, J  that  by  continual  largesses  he 
would  at  last  make  himself  poor,  whereas  he  might  have  amassed  infinite 
treasures,  and  have  been  the  richest  prince  in  the  world.  '  And  to  what 
sum  (replied  Cyrus)  do  you  think  those  treasures  might  have  amounted?' 
Croesus  named  a  certain  sum,  which  was  immensely  great.  Cyrus  there- 
upon ordered  a  short  note  to  be  written  to  the  lords  of  his  court,  in  which 
it  was  signified  to  them  that  he  had  occasion  for  money.  Immediately  a 
much  larger  sum  was  brought  to  him  than  Crasus  had  mentioned.  '  Look 
here  (says  Cyrus  to  him),  here  are  my  treasures  ;  the  chests  I  keep  my 
riches  in,  are  the  hearts  and  affection  of  my  subjects.' 
*  Cyrop.  I.  viii,  p.  220.  +  Id.  I.  viii.  p.  209.  X  I^-  J-  ■*">•  P-  '^'0. 
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But  much  as  he  esteemed  liberality,  he  laid  a  still  greater  stress  upon 
kindness  and  condescension,  affability,  and  humanity,  which  are  qualities 
still  more  engaging,  and  more  apt  to  acquire  the  aflfection  of  a  people, 
which  is  properly  to  reign.  For  a  prince  to  be  more  generous  than 
others  in  giving,  when  he  is  infinitely  more  rich  than  they,  has  nothing 
in  it  so  surprising  or  extraordinary,  as  to  descend  in  a  manner  from  the 
throne,  and  to  put  himself  upon  a  level  with  his  subjects. 

But  what  Cyrus  preferred  to  all  other  things,  was  the  worship  of  the 
gods,  and  a  respect  for  religion.  Upon  this  therefore  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  bestow  his  first  and  principal  care,  as  soon  as  he  became  more 
at  leisure,  and  more  master  of  his  time,  by  the  conquest  of  Babylon. 
He  began  by  establishing  a  number  of  Magi,  to  sing  daily  a  morning 
service  of  praise  to  the  honour  of  the  gods,  and  to  offer  sacrifices  ;  which 
was  always  practised  amongst  them  in  succeeding  ages. 

The  prince's  disposition  quickly  became,  as  is  usual,  the  prevailing 
disposition  among  his  people  ;  and  his  example  became  the  rule  of  their 
conduct.  The  Persians  who  saw  that  Cyrus's  reign  had  been  but  one 
continued  chain  and  series  of  prosperity  and  success,  believed  that  by 
serving  the  gods  as  he  did,  they  should  be  blessed  with  the  like  happi- 
ness and  prosperity  :  besides,  they  were  sensible  it  was  the  surest  way 
to  please  their  prince,  and  to  make  their  court  to  him  successfully.  Cyrus, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  extremely  glad  to  find  them  have  such  sentiments, 
being  convinced,  that  whosoever  sincerely  fears  and  worships  God,  -will 
at  the  same  time  be  faithful  to  his  king,  and  preserve  an  inviolable  at- 
tachment to  his  person,  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.  All  this  is  ex- 
cellent, but  is  only  true  and  real  in  the  true  religion. 

Cyrus  being  resolved  to  t  tablish  his  chief  residence  at  Babylon,*  a 
powerful  city,  which  could  i,  it  be  very  well  affected  to  him,  thought  it 
necessary  to  be  more  cautious  than  he  had  been  hitherto,  in  regard  to 
the  safety  of  his  person.  The  most  dangerous  hours  for  princes  within 
their  palaces,  and  the  most  likdy  for  treasonable  attempts  upon  their 
lives,  are  those  of  bathing,  eating,  and  sleeping.  He  determined  there- 
fore to  suffer  nobody  to  be  near  him  at  those  times,  but  such  persons  on 
wliose  fidelity  he  could  absolutely  rely  ;  and  on  this  account  he  thought 
eunuchs  preferable  to  all  others  ;  because,  as  they  had  neither  wives, 
children,  nor  families,  and  besides  were  generally  despised  on  account 
of  the  meanness  of  their  birth  and  the  ignominy  of  their  condition,  they 
were  engaged  by  every  consideration  to  attach  themselves  solely  to  their 
master,  on  whose  life  their  whole  fortune  depended,  and  on  whose  ac- 
count'alone  it  was,  that  they  possessed  either  wealth  or  consequence. 
Cyrus  therefore  intrusted  all  the  offices  of  his  household  to  eunuchs  : 
and  tliis  practice,  which  was  not  unknown  before  his  time,  from  thence- 
forth became  the  general  custom  of  all  the  eastern  countries. 

It  is  well  known,  that  in  after  times  it  prevailed  also  amongst  the 
Roman  emperors,  with  whom  the  eunuchs  were  the  reigning  all-powerful 
favourites  ;  nor  is  it  any  wonder.  It  was  very  natural  for  the  prince, 
after  having  confided  his  person  to  their  care,  and  experienced  their  zeal, 
fidelity,  and  merit,  to  intrust  them  also  with  the  management  of  some 

•  Cyrop.  lib.  vii.  p.  196. 
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public  business,  and  by  degrees  to  give  himself  up  to  them.  These  ex- 
pert courtiers  knew  how  to  improve  those  favourable  moments,  when 
sovereigns,  delivered  from  the  weight  of  their  dignity,  which  is  a  burden 
to  them,  become  men,  and  familiarize  themselves  with  their  officers.  And 
by  this  policy  having  got  possession  of  their  masters'  minds  and  confi- 
dence, they  came  to  possess  great  influence  at  court,  to  have  the  admi- 
nistration of  public  affairs,  and  the  disposal  of  employments  and  honours, 
and  to  arrive  themselves  at  the  highest  offices  and  dignities  in  the  state. 

But  the  good  emperors,  such  as  Alexander  Severus,*  held  the  eunuchs 
in  abhorrence,  looking  upon  them  as  creatures  sold  and  attached  only  to 
their  fortune,  and  enemies  by  principle  to  the  public  good ;  persons 
whose  sole  view  was  to  get  possession  of  the  prince's  mind,  to  conceal 
the  knowledge  of  public  business  as  much  as  possible  from  him,  to  pre- 
clude access  to  him  from  any  person  of  real  merit,  and  to  keep  him  shut 
up  and  imprisoned,  in  a  manner,  witiiin  the  narrow  circle  of  three  or 
four  officers,  who  had  an  entire  ascendant  and  dominion  over  him :  '  Clau- 
dentes  principem  suum,  et  agentes  ante  omnia  ne  quid  sciat.' 

When  Cyrus  had  established  his  regulations  in  every  thing  relating  to 
the  government, +  he  resolved  to  show  himself  publicly  to  his  own  people, 
and  to  his  newly-conquered  subjects,  in  a  solemn,  august  ceremony  of 
religion,  by  marching  in  a  pompous  cavalcade  to  the  places  consecrated 
to  the  gods,  in  order  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them.  In  this  procession  Cyrus 
thought  fit  to  display  all  possible  splendour  and  magnificence,  to  catch 
and  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  people.  This  was  the  first  time  that  prince 
ever  aimed  at  procuring  respect  towards  himself,  not  only  by  the  at- 
tractions of  virtue  (says  the  historian),  but  by  such  an  external  pomp  as 
was  calculated  to  attract  the  multitude,  and  worked  like  a  charm  or  en- 
chantment upon  their  imaginations.  He  ordered  the  superior  officers  of 
the  Persians  and  allies  to  attend  him,  and  gave  each  of  ihem  a  dress  after 
the  Median  fashion  ;  that  is  to  say,  long  robes,  which  hung  down  to  the 
feet.  These  were  of  various  colours,  all  of  the  finest  and  brightest  dye, 
and  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  Besides  those  that  were 
for  themselves,  he  gave  them  others,  very  splendid  also,  but  less  costly, 
to  present  to  the  subaltern  officers.  It  was  on  this  occasion  the  Persians 
first  dressed  themselves  after  the  manner  of  the  Medes,+  and  began  to 
imitate  them  in  colouring  their  eyes,  to  make  them  appear  more  sparkling, 
and  in  painting  their  faces,  in  order  to  enliven  their  complexions. 

When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  was  come,  the  whole  com- 
pany assembled  at  the  king's  palace  by  break  of  day.  Four  thousand  of 
the  guards,  drawn  up  four  deep,  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the  palace, 
and  two  thousand  on  the  two  sides  of  it  ranged  in  the  same  order.  The 
whole  cavalry  were  also  drawn  out,  the  Persians  on  the  right,  and  that 
of  the  allies  on  the  left.  The  chariots  of  war  were  ranged  half  on  one 
side  and  half  on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  palace  gates  were  opened,  a 
great  number  of  bulls  of  exquisite  beauty  were  led  out  by  four  and  four  : 
these  were  to  be  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  the  other  gods,  according  to 
the  ceremonies  prescribed  by  the  Magi.     Next  followed  the  horses  that 

»  Lanipvid.  in  vita  Alex.  Sever.  f  Cyrop.  I.  viii.  p.  "213,  220. 

+  Cyrop,  1.  viii. 
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were  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  Sun.  Immediately  after  them  a  white  cha- 
riot, crowned  with  flowers,  the  pole  of  which  was  gilt :  this  was  to  be 
offered  to  Jupiter.  Then  came  a  second  chariot  of  the  same  colour,  and 
adorned  in  the  same  manner,  to  be  offered  to  the  Sun.  After  these  fol- 
lowed a  third,  the  horses  of  which  were  caparisoned  with  scarlet  housings. 
Behind  came  the  men  who  carried  the  sacred  fire  on  a  large  hearth. 
When  all  these  were  on  their  march,  Cyrus  himself  began  to  appear 
upon  his  car,  with  his  upright  tiara  upon  his  head,  encircled  with  a  royal 
diadem.  His  under  tunic  was  of  purple  mixed  with  white,  which  was  a 
colour  peculiar  to  kings.  Over  his  other  garments  he  wore  a  large 
purple  cloak.  His  hands  were  uncovered.  A  little  below  him  sat  his 
master  of  the  horse,  who  was  of  a  comely  stature,  but  not  so  tall  as  Cy- 
rus, for  which  reason  the  height  of  the  latter  appeared  still  more  ad- 
vantageously. As  soon  as  the  people  perceived  the  prince,  they  all  fell 
prostrate  before  him,  and  worshipped  him ;  whether  it  was,  that  certain 
persons  appointed  on  purpose,  and  placed  at  proper  distances,  led  others 
on  by  their  example,  or  that  the  people  were  moved  to  do  it  of  their  own 
accord,  being  struck  with  the  appearance  of  so  much  pomp  and  magni- 
ficence, and  with  so  many  awful  circumstances  of  majesty  and  splendour. 
The  Persians  had  never  prostrated  themselves  in  this  manner  before 
Cyrus,  till  on  this  occasion. 

When  Cyrus's  chariot  was  come  out  of  the  palace,  the  four  thousand 
guards  began  to  march :  the  other  two  thousand  moved  at  the  same  time, 
and  placed  themselves  on  each  side  of  the  chariot.  The  eunuchs,  or 
great  ofllcers  of  the  king's  household,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred, 
richly  clad,  with  javelins  in  their  hands,  and  mounted  upon  stately  horses, 
marched  immediately  after  the  chariot.  After  them  followed  two  hun- 
dred led  horses  of  the  king's  stable,  each  of  them  having  embroidered 
furniture  and  bits  of  gold.  Next  came  the  Persian  cavalry,  divided  into 
four  bodies,  each  consisting  of  ten  thousand  men  ;  then  the  Median 
horse,  and  after  those  the  cavalry  of  the  allies.  The  chariots  of  war, 
four  abreast,  closed  the  procession. 

^Vhen  they  came  to  the  fields  consecrated  to  the  gods,  they  offered 
their  sacrifices  first  to  Jupiter,  and  then  to  the  Sun.  To  the  honour  of 
the  first  were  burnt  bulls,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  second,  horses.  They 
likewise  sacrificed  some  victims  to  the  Earth,  according  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Magi  ;  then  to  the  demi-gods,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of 
Syria.* 

In  order  to  afford  the  people  some  recreation  after  this  grave  and 
solemn  jceremony,  Cyrus  thought  fit  that  it  should  conclude  with  games, 
and  horse  and  chariot-races.  The  place  where  they  were  was  large  and 
spacious.  He  ordered  a  certain  portion  of  it  to  be  marked  out,  about 
five  stadia,t  and  proposed  prizes  for  the  victors  of  each  nation,  which 
were  to  encounter  separately  and  among  themselves.  He  himself  won 
the  prize  in  the  Persian  horse-races,  for  nobody  was  so  complete  a 
horseman  as  he.  The  chariots  ran  but  two  at  a  time,  one  against  another. 
This  kind  of  procession  continued  a  long  time  afterwards  amongst  the 


♦  Amon 
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Persians,  except  only  that  it  was  not  always  attended  with  sacrifices. 
All  the  ceremonies  being  ended,  they  returned  to  the  city  in  the  same 
order. 

Some  days  after,*  Cyrus,  to  celebrate  the  victory  he  had  obtained  in 
the  horse-races,  gave  a  great  entertainment  to  all  the  chief  ofiBcers,  as 
well  foreigners  as  Medes  and  Persians.  They  had  never  yet  seen  any 
thing  of  the  kind  so  sumptuous  and  magnificent.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  feast  he  made  every  one  a  noble  present  :  so  that  they  all  went  home 
with  hearts  overflowing  with  joy,  admiration,  and  gratitude  :  and  all- 
powerful  as  he  was,  master  of  all  the  East,  and  so  many  kingdoms,  he 
did  not  think  it  derogatory  to  his  majesty  to  conduct  the  whole  company 
to  the  door  of  his  apartment.  Such  were  the  manners  of  those  ancient 
times,  when  men  understood  how  to  unite  great  simplicity  with  the 
highest  degree  of  human  grandeur. 

ARTICLE   III. 

THE  HISTORY   OF  CYRUS,  FROM  THE  TAKING    OF   BABYLON  TO  THE 
TIME  OF   HIS  DEATH. 

Cyrus  finding  himself  master  of  all  the  East  by  the  taking  of  Baby- 
lon, did  not  imitate  the  example  of  most  other  conquerors,  who  sully  the 
glory  of  their  victories  by  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life  ;  to  which  they 
fancy  they  may  justly  abandon  themselves  after  their  past  toils,  and  the 
long  course  of  hardships  they  have  gone  through.  He  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  to  maintain  his  reputation  by  the  same  methods  he  had 
acquired  it,  that  is,  by  a  prudent  conduct,  by  a  laborious  and  active  life, 
and  a  constant  application  to  the  duties  of  this  high  station. 

SECT.  I.— CYRUS  TAKES  A  JOURNEY  INTO  PERSIA.  AT 
HIS  RETURN  FROM  THENCE  TO  BABYLON,  HE  FORMS 
A  PLAN  OF  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  WHOLE  EMPIRE. 
DANIEL'S  CREDIT  AND  POWER. 

When  Cyrus  judged  he  had  sufiiciently  regulated  his  affairs  at  Baby- 
lon,t  he  thought  proper  to  take  a  journey  into  Persia.  In  his  way 
thither  he  went  through  Media,  to  visit  his  uncle  Cyaxares,  to  whom  he 
carried  very  magnificent  presents,  telling  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  find  a  noble  palace  at  Babylon,  all  ready  prepared  for  him,  when- 
ever he  would  please  to  go  thither ;  and  that  he  was  to  look  upon  that 
city  as  his  own.  Indeed  Cyrus,  as  long  as  his  uncle  lived,  held  the  em- 
pire only  in  co-partnership  with  him,  though  he  had  entirely  conquered 
and  acquired  it  by  his  own  valour.  [A.M.  3466.  Ant.  J.  C.  538.]  Nay, 
so  far  did  he  carry  his  complaisance,  that  he  let  his  uncle  enjoy  the  first 
rank.  It  is  Cjaxares  who  is  called  in  Scripture  Darius  the  Mede  ;  and 
we  shall  find,  that  under  his  reign,  which  lasted  but  two  years,  Daniel 
had  several  revelations.  It  appears  that  Cyrus,  when  he  returned  from 
Persia,  carried  Cyaxares  with  him  to  Babylon. 

When  they  were  arrived  there,  they  concerted  together  a  scheme  of 
government  for  the  whole  empire.    They  divided  it  into  a  hundred  and 

♦  Cyrop.  lib.  viii.  p.  220 — 224.  +  Idem  lib.  viii.p.  227. 
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twenty  provinces.*  And  that  the  prince's  orders  might  be  conveyed  with 
the  greater  expedition,t  Cyrus  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected  at  pro- 
per distances,  where  the  couriers,  tliat  travelled  day  and  night,  found 
horses  always  ready,  and  by  that  means  performed  their  journeys  with 
incredible  dispatch.  The  government  of  these  provinces  was  given  to 
those  persons  that  had  assisted  Cyrus  most,t  and  rendered  him  the 
greatest  service  in  the  war.  Over  these  governors  were  appointed  three 
superintendents, §  who  were  always  to  reside  at  court,  and  to  whom  the 
governors  were  to  give  an  account  from  time  to  time  of  every  thing  that 
passed  in  their  respective  provinces,  and  from  whom  they  were  to  receive 
the  prince's  orders  and  instructions  ;  so  that  these  three  principal  minis- 
ters had  the  superintendency  over,  and  the  chief  administration  of,  the 
affairs  of  the  whole  empire.  Of  these  three  Daniel  was  made  the 
chief.  He  highly  deserved  such  a  preference,  not  only  on  account  of 
his  great  wisdom,  which  was  celebrated  throughout  all  the  East,  and 
had  been  displayed  in  a  distinguished  manner  at  Belshazzar's  feast,  but 
likewise  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  consummate  experience  ;  for  at 
that  time  it  was  full  sixty-seven  years,  from  the  fourth  of  Nabuchodono- 
sor,  that  he  had  been  employed  as  prime  minister  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

As  this  distinction  made  him  the  second  person  in  the  empire, |1  and 
placed  him  immediately  under  the  king,  the  other  courtiers  conceived  so 
great  a  jealousy  of  him  that  they  conspired  to  destroy  him.  As  there 
was  no  hold  to  be  taken  of  him,  unless  it  were  on  account  of  the  law  of 
his  God,  to  which  they  knew  him  inviolably  attached,  they  obtained  an 
edict  from  Darius,  whereby  all  persons  were  forbidden  to  ask  any  thing 
whatsoever,  for  the  space  of  thirty  days,  either  of  any  god  or  any  man, 
save  of  the  king  ;  and  that  upon  pain  of  being  cast  into  the  den  of  lions. 
Now,  as  Daniel  was  saying  his  usual  prayers,  with  his  face  turned  to- 
wards Jerusalem,  he  was  surprised,  accused,  and  cast  into  the  den  of 
lions.  But  being  miraculously  preserved,  and  coming  out  safe  and  un- 
hurt, his  accusers  were  thrown  in  and  immediately  devoured  by  those 
animals.    This  event  still  augmented  Daniel's  credit  and  reputation. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  same  year,^  which  was  reckoned  the  first  of 
Darius  the  Mede,  Daniel,  knowing  by  the  computation  he  made,  that  the 
seventy  years  of  Judah's  captivity,  determined  by  the  prophet  Jeremiah, 
were  drawing  towards  an  end,  praj^ed  earnestly  to  God  that  he  would 
vouchsafe  to  reme^nber  his  people,  rebuild  Jerusalem,  and  look  with  an 
eye  of  mercy  upon  his  holy  city,  and  the  sanctuary  he  had  placed  therein. 
Upon  which  the  angel  Gabriel  assured  him  in  a  vision,  not  only  of  the 
deliverance  of  the  Jews  from  their  temporal  captivity,  but  likewise  of 
another  deliverance,  much  more  considerable,  namely,  a  deliverance  from 
the  bondage  of  sin  and  Satan,  which  God  would  procure  to  his  church, 
and  which  was  to  be  accomplished  at  the  end  of  seventy  weeks,  that  were 
to  elapse  from  the  time  the  order  should  be  given  for  the  rebuilding  of 
Jerusalem,  that  is,  after  the  space  of  four  liundred  and  ninety  years  ;  for, 
taking  each  day  for  a  year,  according  to  the  language  used  sometimes  in 
Holy  Scripture,  those  seventy  weeks  of  years  made  up  exactly  four  hun- 
dred and  ninety  years. 

*  Dan.  vi.  I.  +  Cyrop.  1.  vili.  p.  -iJ-i.  %  Ibid,  1.  viii.  p.  230. 
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Cyrus,  upon  his  return  to  Babylon,*  had  given  orders  for  all  his  forces 
to  join  him  there.  On  the  general  review  made  of  them,  he  found  they 
consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  horse,  of  two  thousand  cha- 
riots armed  with  scythes,  and  six  hundred  thousand  foot.  When  he  had 
furnished  the  garrisons  with  so  many  of  them  as  were  necessary  for  the 
defence  of  the  several  parts  of  the  empire,  he  marched  with  the  remainder 
into  Syria,  where  he  regulated  the  affairs  of  that  province,  and  then 
subdued  all  those  countries  as  far  as  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  confines  of 
Ethiopia. 

It  was  probably  in  this  interval  of  time  that  Daniel  was  cast  into  the 
den  of  lions,  and  miraculously  delivered  from  them,  as  we  have  just 
now  related. 

Perhaps  in  the  same  interval  also  were  those  famous  pieces  of  gold 
coined,  which  are  called  Darics,  from  the  name  of  Darius  the  Mede, 
which  for  their  fineness  and  beauty  were  for  several  ages  preferred  to  all 
other  money  throughout  the  whole  East. 

SECT.  II.— THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  UNITED  EMPIRE  OF 
THE  PERSIANS  AND  MEDES.  THE  FAMOUS  EDICT  OF 
CYRUS.     DANIEL'S  PROPHECIES. 

Here,  properly  speaking,  begins  the  empire  of  the  Persians  and  Medes 
united  under  one  and  the  same  authority.  This  empire,  from  Cyrus,  the 
first  king  and  founder  of  it,  to  Darius  Codomannus,  who  was  vanquished 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  lasted  for  the  space  of  two  hundred  and  six 
years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  3468  to  the  year  3674.  But  in 
this  volume  I  propose  to  speak  only  of  the  first  three  kings  ;  and  little 
remains  to  be  said  of  the  founder  of  this  new  empire. 

[A.M.  3468.  Ant.  J.  C.  536.]— Cyrus.  Cyaxares  dying  at  the  end  of 
two  years,  and  Cambyses  likewise  ending  his  days  in  Persia,  Cyrus  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  and  took  upon  him  the  government  of  the  empire. 

The  years  of  Cyrus's  reign  are  computed  differently.t  Some  make  it 
thirty  years,  beginning  from  his  first  setting  out  from  Persia,  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  to  succour  his  uncle  Cyaxares  :  others  make  it  to  be  but 
seven  years,  because  they  date  it  only  from  the  time,  when,  by  the  death 
of  Cyaxares  and  Cambyses,  he  became  sole  monarch  of  the  whole  empire. 

In  the  first  of  these  seven  years  precisely  expired  the  seventieth  year 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity,  when  Cyrus  published  the  famous  edict 
whereby  the  Jews  were  permitted  to  return  to  Jerusalem.  There  is  no 
question  but  this  edict  was  obtained  by  the  care  and  solicitations  of  Da- 
niel, who  possessed  great  influence  at  court.  That  he  might  the  more 
effectually  induce  the  king  to  grant  him  this  request,  he  showed  him  un- 
doubtedly the  prophecies  of  Isaiah,!  wherein,  above  two  hundred  years 
before  his  birth,  he  was  marked  out  by  name  as  a  prince  appointed  by 
God  to  be  a  great  conqueror,  and  to  reduce  a  multitude  of  na-tions  under 
his  dominion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  the  deliverer  of  the  captive 
Jews,  by  ordering  their  temple  to  be  rebuilt,  and  Jerusalem  and  Judaea 
to  be  repossessed  by  their  ancient  inhabitants.  I  think  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper in  this  place  to  insert  that  edict  at  length,  which  is  certainly  the 
most  glorious  circumstance  in  the  life  of  Cyrus,  and  for  which  it  may  be 

♦  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  233.     +  Cic.  1.  i.  de  Div.  n.  46.      t  Isa-  c.  xliv,  and  xlv. 
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presumed  GoJ  had  endowed  him  with  so  many  heroic  virtues,  and  blessed 
him  with  such  an  unintenuped  series  of  glorious  vicories  and  success  : — 

'  In  the  first  year  of  Cyrus,*  king  of  Persia,  that  the  word  of  the  Lord 
by  the  mouth  of  Jeremiah  might  be  fulfilled,  the  Lord  stirred  up  the 
spirit  of  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  that  he  made  a  proclamation  throughout 
all  his  kingdom,  and  put  it  also  in  writing,  saying.  Thus  saith  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  The  Lord  God  of  heaven  hath  given  me  all  the  kingdoms 
of  the  earth,  and  he  hath  charged  me  to  build  him  a  house  at  Jerusalem, 
which  is  in  Judah.  Who  is  there  among  you  of  all  his  people?  his  God 
be  with  him,  and  let  him  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  which  is  in  Judah,  and 
build  the  house  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel  (he  is  the  true  God),  which  is 
in  Jerusalem.  And  whosoever  remaineth  in  any  place  where  he  sojourn- 
eth,  let  the  men  of  his  place  help  him  with  silver,  and  with  gold,  and 
with  goods,  and  with  beasts,  beside  the  freewill  offering  for  the  house  of 
God  that  is  in  Jerusalem.' 

Cyrus  at  the  same  time  restored  to  the  Jews  all  the  vessels  of  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Lord,  which  Nabuchodonosor  had  brought  from  Jerusalem, 
and  placed  in  the  temple  of  his  god.  Shortly  after  the  Jews  departed 
under  the  conduct  of  Zorobabel,  to  return  into  their  own  country. 

The  Samaritans,  who  had  long  been  the  declared  enemies  of  the  Jews,t 
did  all  they  possibly  could  to  hinder  the  building  of  the  temple ;  and 
though  they  could  not  alter  Cyrus's  decree,  yet  they  so  far  prevailed  by 
bribes  and  underhand  dealings  with  the  ministers  and  other  officers  con- 
cerned therein,  as  to  obstruct  the  execution  of  it ;  so  that  foi  several 
years  the  building  went  on  very  slowly. 

[A.  M.  3470.  Ant.  J.  C.  534.]— It  seems  to  have  been  through  grief 
at  seeing  the  execution  of  this  decree  so  long  retarded,:^  that  in  the  third 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  the  first  month  of  that  year,  Daniel  gave  himself  up  to 
mourning  and  fasting  for  three  weeks  together.  He  was  then  near  the 
river  Tigris  in  Persia.  When  this  time  of  fasting  was  ended,  he  saw  the 
vision  concerning  the  succession  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  the  empire  of  the 
Macedonians,  and  the  conquests  of  the  Romans.  This  revelation  is  re- 
lated in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  chapters  of  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  of  which  I  shall  soon  speak. 

By  what  we  find  in  the  conclusion  of  the  last  chapter,^  we  have  reason 
to  conjecture  that  he  died  soon  after  ;  and  indeed  his  great  age  makes  it 
unlikely  that  he  could  live  much  longer  ;  for  at  this  time  he  must  have  been 
at  least  eighty-five  years  of  age,  if  we  suppose  him  to  have  been  twelve 
when  he  was  carried  to  Babylon  with  the  other  captives  ;  and  some  sup- 
pose him  to  have  been  eighteen  years  of  age  at  that  time  :  from  that  early- 
age  he  had  given  proofs  of  wisdom,  more  than  human,  in  the  judgment 
of  Susannah.  He  was  ever  afterwards  very  much  esteemed  by  all  the 
princes  who  reigned  at  Babylon,  and  was  always  employed  by  them  with 
distinction  in  the  administration  of  their  aflTairs. 

Daniel's  wisdom  did  not  only  reach  to  things  divine  and  political,  but 
also  to  arts  and  sciences,  and  particularly  to  that  of  architecture.    Jo- 

♦  Ezia,  i.  1— !•.  +  Ibid.  iv.  1—5.  J  Dan.  x.  1—3. 

§  But  go  thou  thy  way  till  the  end  be  ;  for  f  hoii  shall  rest  and  stand  iu 
thy  lot  at  the  end  of  the  days.     Dan.  xii.  13. 
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sephus*  speaks  of  a  famous  edifice  built  by  him  at  Susa,t  in  the  manner 
of  a  castle,  which  he  says  still  subsisted  in  his  time,  finished  with  such 
wonderful  art  that  it  then  seemed  as  fresh  and  beautiful  as  if  it  had  been 
but  newly  built.  Within  this  palace  the  Persian  and  Parthian  kings 
were  usually  buried;  and  for  the  salce  of  the  founder,  the  keeping  of  it 
was  committed  to  one  of  the  Jewish  nation,  even  to  the  time  of  Josephus. 
It  was  a  common  tradition  in  those  parts,  for  many  ages,  that  Daniel 
died  in  that  city, J  and  there  they  show  his  monument  even  to  this  day. 
It  is  certain  that  he  used  to  go  thither  from  time  to  time,  and  he  himself 
tells  us,  that  '  he  did  the  king's  business  there,'§  that  is,  was  governor 
for  the  king  of  Babylon. 

REFLECTIONS    UPON    DANIEL's    PROPHECrES, 

I  have  hitherto  deferred  making  any  reflections  upon  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel,  which  certainly  to  any  reasonable  mind  are  a  very  convincing 
proof  of  the  truth  of  our  religion.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  that  which 
personally  related  to  Nebuchadnezzar,|l  and  foretold  in  what  manner,  for 
the  punishment  of  his  pride,  he  should  be  reduced  to  the  condition  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  and  after  a  certain  number  of  years  restored  again  to 
his  understanding  and  to  his  throne.  It  is  well  known  the  matter  hap- 
pened exactly  according  to  Daniel's  prediction  :  the  king  himself  relates 
it  in  a  declaration  addressed  to  all  the  people  and  nations  of  his  empire. 
Was  it  possible  for  Daniel  to  ascribe  such  a  manifesto  or  proclamation 
to  Nebuchadnezzar,  if  it  had  not  been  genuine;  to  speak  of  it,  as  having 
been  sent  into  all  the  provinces,  if  nobody  had  seen  it ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  Babylon,  that  was  full  of  both  Jews  and  Gentiles,  to  publish  an  attes- 
tation of  such  importance,  and  so  injurious  to  the  king,  the  falsehood  of 
which  must  have  been  notorious  to  all  the  world  ? 

I  shall  content  myself  with  representing  very  briefly,  and  under  one 
and  the  same  point  of  view,  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  which  designate  the 
succession  of  the  four  great  empires,  and  which  for  that  reason  have  an 
essential  and  necessary  relation  to  the  subject  matter  of  this  work,  which 
is  no  other  than  the  history  of  those  very  empires. 

The  first  of  these  prophecies  has  reference  to  the  dream  which 
Nebuchadnezzar  had, ^  of  an  image  composed  of  diflferent  metals,  gold, 
silver,  brass,  and  iron ;  which  image  was  broken  in  pieces,  and  beaten 
as  small  as  dust  by  a  little  stone  from  the  mountain,  which  afterwards 
became  itself  a  mountain  of  extraordinary  height  and  magnitude.  This 
dream  I  have  already  recited  at  large. 

About  fifty  years  after,**  the  same  Daniel  saw  another  vision  very  like 
that  which  I  have  just  been  speakingof:  this  was  the  vision  of  the  four 
large  beasts  which  came  out  of  the  sea.  The  first  was  like  a  lion,  and 
had  eagle's  wings  ;  the  second  was  like  a  bear  ;  the  third  was  like  a  leo- 
pard, which  had  four  heads  ;  the  fourth  and  last,  still  more  strong  and 
terrible  than  the  other,  had  great  iron  teeth  ;  it  devoured  and  brake  in 
pieces,  and  stamped  the  residue  with  his  feet.     From  the  midst  of  the  ten 

*  Antiq.  1.  x.  cap.  12.  +  So  it  ought  to  be  read,  according  to  St. 

Jerora,  who  relates  the  same  fact;  Comm.  in  Dan.  viii.  2,  and  not  Ecba- 
tana,  as  it  is  now  read  in  the  text  of  Josephus.  t  Now  called  Tuster. 

•^  Dan.  viii.  27.  ||  Ibid.  iv.  IT  Dan.  ii. 

♦*  This  was  the  first  year  of  Belshazzar  king  of  Babylon.     Dan.  vii. 
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horns  which  thi3  beast  had,  there  came  up  a  jlittle  one,  which  had  eyes 
like  those  of  a  man,  and  a  mouth  speaking  great  things,  and  this  horn  be- 
came greater  than  the  other  :  the  same  horn  made  war  with  the  saints, 
and  prevailed  against  them,  until  the  Ancient  of  days,  that  is,  the  ever- 
lasting God,  came,  and  sitting  upon  his  throne,  surrounded  with  a  thou- 
sand millions  of  angels,  pronounced  an  irreversible  judgment  upon  the 
four  beasts,  whose  time  and  duration  he  had  determined,  and  gave  the 
Son  of  Man  power  over  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  tribes,  an  everlasting 
power  and  dominion  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  a  kingdom  which 
shall  not  be  destroyed. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  different  metals  of  which  the  image  was 
composed,  and  the  four  beasts  that  came  out  of  the  sea,  signified  so  many 
different  monarchies,  which  were  to  succeed  one  another,  were  to  be  suc- 
cessively destroyed  by  each  other,  and  were  all  to  give  place  to  the  eter- 
nal empire  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  whom  alone  they  had  subsisted.  It  is  also 
agreed  that  these  four  monarchies  were  those  of  the  Babylonians,  of  the 
Persians  and  Medes  united,  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Romans.* 
This  is  plainly  demonstrated  by  the  very  order  of  their  succession.  But 
where  did  Daniel  see  this  succession  and  this  order  ?  Who  could  reveal 
the  changes  of  empires  to  him,  but  He  only  who  is  the  master  of  times 
and  monarchies,  who  has  determined  every  thing  by  his  own  decrees,  and 
who  by  a  supernatural  revelation  imparts  the  knowledge  of  them  to 
whom  he  pleases ?t 

In  the  following  chapter^  this  prophet  speaks  with  still  greater  clear- 
ness and  precision  ;  foe  after  having  represented  the  Persian  and  Mace- 
donian monarchies  under  the  figure  of  two  beasts,  he  thus  expounds  his 
meaning  in  the  plainest  manner : — The  ram,  which  hath  two  unequal 
horns,  represents  the  king  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ;  the  goat,  which 
overthrows  and  tramples  him  under  his  feet,  is  the  king  of  the  Grecians  ; 
and  the  great  horn,  which  that  animal  has  between  his  eyes,  represents 
the  first  king  and  founder  of  that  monarchy.  How  did  Daniel  see  that 
the  Persian  empire  should  be  composed  of  two  different  nations,  Medes 
and  Persians  ;  and  that  this  empire  should  be  destroyed  by  the  power  of 
the  Grecians  ?  How  did  he  foresee  the  rapidity  of  Alexander's  con- 
quests, which  he  so  aptly  describes,  by  saying,  that  '  he  touched  not  the 
ground?'  How  did  he  learn  that  Alexander  should  not  have  any  succes- 
sor equal  to  himself,  and  that  the  first  monarch  of  the  Grecian  empire 
should  be  likewise  the  most  powerful  ?  By  what  other  light  than  that  of 
divine  revelation  could  he  discover  that  Alexander  would  have  no  son§ 
to  succeed  him  ;  that  his  empire  would  be  dismembered  and  divided  into 
four  principal  kingdoms  ;  and  his  successors  would  be  of  his  nation,  but 

♦  Some  interpreters,  instead  of  the  Romans,  substitute  the  kings  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  Alexander's  successors. 

t  He  changeth  the  times  and  the  seasons  ;  he  removeth  and  setteth  up 
kings.  He  revealeth  the  deep  and  secret  things  ;  and  the  light  dwelleth 
with  him.— Dan.  ii.  21,  22.  J  Dan.  chap.  viii. 

§  And  a  mighty  king  shall  stand  up,  that  shall  rule  with  great  domi- 
nion ;  and  his  kingdom  shall  be  divided  towards  the  four  winds  of  heaven, 
and  not  to  his  posterity,  nor  according  to  his  dominion,  which  he  ruled. — 
Dan.  xi.  3,  4.  Four  kingdoms  shall  stand  up  out  of  the  nation,  but  not  in 
his  power. — Dan.  viii.  22. 
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not  of  his  blood  ;  and  that  out  'of  the  ruins  of  a  monarchy  so  suddenly 
formed,  several  states  would  be  established,  of  which  some  would  be  in 
the  east,  others  in  the  west,  some  in  the  south,  and  others  in  the  north  ? 

The  particulars  of  the  facts  foretold  in  the  remainder  of  the  eighth, 
and  in  the  eleventh  chapter,  are  no  less  astonishing.  How  could  Daniel, 
in  Cyrus's  reign,*  foretel  that  the  fourth  of  Cyrus's  successorst  should 
gather  together  all  his  forces  to  attack  the  Grecian  states  ?  How  could 
this  prophet,  who  lived  so  long  before  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  parti- 
cularly describe  all  the  persecutions  which  Antiochus  would  bring  upon 
the  Jews  ;  the  manner  of  his  abolishing  the  sacrifices,  which  were  daily 
offered  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  ;  the  profanation  of  that  holy  place, 
by  setting  up  an  idol  therein  ;  and  the  vengeance  which  God  would  inflict 
on  him  for  it  ?  How  could  he,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Persian  empire,} 
foretel  the  wars  which  Alexander's  successors  would  wage  with  one  an- 
other in  the  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  their  mutual  invasions  of  one 
another's  territories,  their  insincerity  in  their  treaties,  and  their  alliances 
by  marriage,  which  would  only  be  made  to  cloak  their  fraudulent  and 
perfidious  designs? 

I  leave  to  the  intelligent  and  religious  reader  to  draw  tlie  conclusion 
which  naturally  results  from  these  predictions  of  Daniel ;  so  clear  and 
express  that  Porphyry,§  a  professed  enemy  of  the  Christian  religion, 
could  find  no  other  way  of  disputing  the  divine  original  of  them  than  by 
pretending  that  they  were  written  after  the  events,  and  were  rather  a 
narration  of  things  past,  than  a  prediction  of  things  to  come. 

Before  I  conclude  this  article  of  Daniel's  prophecies,  I  must  desire  the 
reader  to  remark  what  an  opposition  the  Holy  Ghost  has  put  between  the 
empires  of  the  world  and  the  kingdom  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  the  former, 
every  thing  appears  great,  splendid,  and  magnificent.  Strength,  power, 
glory,  and  majesty,  seem  to  be  their  natural  attendants.  In  them  we 
easily  discern  those  great  warriors,  those  famous  conquerors,  those 
thunderbolts  of  war,  who  spread  terror  every  where,  and  whom  nothing 
could  withstand.  But  then  they  are  represented  as  wild  beasts,  as  bears, 
lions,  and  leopards,  whose  sole  attribute  is  to  tear  in  pieces,  to  devour, 
and  to  destroy.  What  an  image  and  picture  is  this  of  conquerors  !  How 
admirably  does  it  instruct  us  to  lessen  the  ideas  we  are  apt  to  form,  as 
well  of  empires,  as  of  their  founders  or  governors  ! 

In  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Let  us  consider 
its  origin  and  first  rise,  or  carefully  examine  its  progress  and  growtli  at 
all  times,  and  we  shall  find  that  weakness  and  meanness,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  to  say  so,  have  always  outwardly  been  its  striking  characteris- 
tics. It  is  the  leaven,  the  grain  of  mustard-seed,  the  little  stone  cut  out 
of  the  mountain.  And  yet.  in  reality,  there  is  no  true  greatness  but  in 
this  empire.  The  eternal  Word  is  tlie  founder  and  the  king  thereof.  All 
the  thrones  of  the  earth  come  to  pay  homage  to  his.  and  to  bow  themselves 
before  him.  The  design  of  his  reign  is  to  save  mankind  ;  to  make  them 
eternally  happy,  and  to  form  to  himself  a  nation  of  saints  and  just  per- 

*  Behold,  there  shall  stand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Persia,  and  the  fourth 
shall  be  far  richer  than  they  all  ;  and  by  his  strength  through  his  riches 
he  shall  stir  up  all  against  the  realm  of  Grecia. — Dan.  xi.  2. 

t  Xerxes.    JDan.  xi.  o — 15.     ^  S.  Hicron.  in  Prooem.  adCom.  in  Dan. 
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sons,  who  may  all  of  them  be  so  many  kings  and  conquerors.  It  is  for 
their  sakes  only  that  the  whole  world  doth  subsist ;  and  when  the  number 
of  them  shall  be  complete,  '  Then  (says  St.  Paul*)  cometh  the  end  and 
consummation  of  all  things,  when  Jesus  Christ  shall  have  delivered  up 
the  kingdom  to  God,  e»en  the  Father ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all 
rule,  and  all  authority  and  power.' 

Can  a  writer,  who  sees  in  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  that  the  several 
empires  of  the  world,  after  having  subsisted  during  the  time  determined 
for  them  by  the  sovereign  Disposer  of  kingdoms,  do  all  terminate  and 
centre  in  the  empire  of  Jesus  Christ ;  can  a  writer,  I  say,  amidst  all  these 
profane  objects,  forbear  turning  his  eyes  now  and  then  towards  that 
great  and  divine  one,  and  not  have  it  always  in  view,  at  least  at  a  dis- 
tance, as  the  end  and  consummation  of  all  others? 

SECT.  III.— THE  LAST   YEARS   OF   CYRUS.     THE    DEATH 
OF  THAT  PRINCE. 

Let  us  return  to  Cyrus. +  Being  equally  beloved  by  his  own  natural 
subjects,  and  by  those  of  the  conquered  nations,  he  peaceably  enjoyed 
the  fruits  of  his  labours  and  victories.  His  empire  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  river  Indus,  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas, 
on  the  west  by  the  ^gean  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  Ethiopia  and  the 
sea  of  Arabia.  He  established  his  residence  in  the  midst  of  all  these 
countries,  spending  generally  seven  months  of  the  year  at  Babylon  in  the 
winter  season,  because  of  the  warmth  of  that  climate:  three  months  at 
Susa  in  the  spring,  and  two  months  at  Ecbatana  during  the  heat  of  the 
summer. 

Seven  years  being  spent  in  this  state  of  tranquillity,  Cyrus  returned 
into  Persia,  for  the  seventh  time  after  his  accession  to  the  whole  monar- 
chy :  and  this  shows  that  he  used  to  go  regularly  into  Persia  once  a  year. 
Cambyses  had  been  now  dead  for  some  time,  and  Cyrus  himself  was 
grown  pretty  old,  being  at  this  time  about  seventy  years  of  age  ;  thirty 
of  which  had  elapsed  since  his  being  first  made  general  of  the  Persian 
forces,  nine  from  the  taking  of  Babylon,  and  seven  from  his  beginning  to 
reign  alone  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares. 

To  the  very  last  he  enjoyed  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  which  was  the 
fruit  of  the  sober  and  temperate  life  which  he  had  constantly  led.  And 
whereas  they,  who  give  themselves  up  to  drunkenness  and  debauchery, 
often  feel  all  the  infirmities  of  age,  even  whilst  they  are  young  ;  Cyrus, 
on  the  contrary,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  still  enjoyed  all  the  vigour  and 
advantages  of  youth. 

When  he  perceived  the  time  of  his  death  to  draw  nigh,  he  ordered  his 
children,  and  the  chief  officers  of  the  state,  to  be  assembled  about  him  ; 
and,  after  having  thanked  the  gods  for  all  their  favours  towards  him 
through  the  course  of  his  life,  and  implored  the  like  protection  for  his 
children,  his  country,  and  his  friends,  he  declared  his  eldest  son,  Cam- 
byses, his  successor,  and  left  the  other,  whose  name  was  Tanaoxares, 
several  very  considerable  governments.  He  gave  them  both  excellent 
instructions,  by  representing  to  them, that  the  main  strength  and  support 

♦  1  Cor.  XV.  24.  +  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  233,  &c. 
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of  the  throne  was  neither  the  vast  extent  of  countries,  nor  the  number 
of  forces,  nor  immense  riches  ;  but  a  due  respect  for  the  gods,  a  good 
understanding  between  brethren,  and  the  art  of  acquiring  and  preservirg 
true  and  faithful  friends.  '  I  conjure  you,  therefore,'  said  he,  '  my  dear 
children,  in  the  name  of  the  gods,  to  respect  and  love  one  another,  if  you 
mean  to  retain  any  desire  to  please  me  in  future.  For  I  do  not  think  you  will 
esteem  me  to  be  no  longer  any  thing,  because  you  will  not  see  me  after  my 
death.  You  never  saw  my  soul  to  this  instant :  you  must  have  known, 
however,  by  its  actions,  that  it  really  existed.  Do  you  believe,  that 
honours  would  still  be  paid  to  those  whose  bodies  are  now  but  ashes,  if 
their  souls  had  no  longer  any  being  or  power  ?  No,  no,  my  sons,  I  could 
never  imagine,  that  the  soul  only  lived  whilst  in  a  mortal  body,  and  died 
when  separated  from  it.  But  if  I  mistake,  and  nothing  of  me  shall  re- 
main after  death,  at  least  fear  the  gods,  who  never  die,  who  see  all  things, 
and  whose  power  is  infinite.  Fear  them,  and  let  that  fear  prevent  ^ou 
from  ever  doing,  or  deliberating  to  do,  any  thing  contrary  to  religion 
and  justice.  Next  to  tbem  fear  mankind,  and  the  ages  to  come.  The 
gods  have  not  buried  you  in  obscurity,  but  have  exposed  you  upon  a 
great  theatre  to  the  view  of  the  whole  universe.  If  your  actions  are 
guiltless  and  upright,  be  assured  they  will  augment  your  glory  and  power. 
As  to  my  body,  my  sons,  when  life  has  forsaken  it,  inclose  it  neither  in 
gold  nor  silver,  nor  any  other  matter  whatsoever.  Restore  it  immedi- 
ately to  the  earth.  Can  it  be  more  happy  than  in  being  blended,  and  in 
a  manner  incorporated,  with  the  benefactress  and  common  mother  of 
human  kind?'  After  having  given  his  hand  to  be  kissed  by  all  that  were 
present,  finding  himself  at  the  point  of  death,  he  added  these  last  words  : 
'  Adieu,  dear  children  ;  may  your  lives  be  happy :  carry  ray  last  remem- 
brance to  your  mother.  And  for  you,  my  faithful  friends,  as  well  absent 
as  present,  receive  this  last  farewell,  and  may  you  live  in  peace.'  After 
having  said  this,  he  covered  his  face,  and  died  equally  lamented  by  all 
his  people.  [A.  M.3475.  Ant.  J.  C.  329.] 

The  orders  given  by  Cyrus  to  restore  his  body  to  the  earth,  is,  in  my 
opinion,  worthy  of  observation.  He  would  have  thought  it  disgraced 
and  injured,  if  inclosed  in  gold  or  silver.  Restore  it  to  the  earth,  says  he. 
Where  did  that  prince  learn  that  it  was  from  thence  it  derived  its  origi- 
nal? Behold  one  of  those  precious  traces  of  tradition  as  old  as  the  world. 
Cyrus,  after  having  done  good  to  his  subjects  during  his  whole  life,  de- 
mands to  be  incorporated  with  the  earth,  that  benefactress  of  the  human 
race,  to  perpetuate  that  good,  in  some  measure,  even  after  his  death. 

CHARACTER  AND  EULOGY  OF  CYRUS. 

Cyrus  may  justly  be  considered  as  the  wisest  conqueror,  and  the  most 
accomplished  prince,  mentioned  in  profane  history.  He  was  possessed 
of  all  the  qualities  requisite  to  form  a  great  man  ;  wisdom,  moderation, 
courage,  magnanimity,  noble  sentiments,  a  wonderful  ability  in  manag- 
ing their  affections,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  parts  of  the  military 
art,  as  far  as  that  age  had  carried  it,  a  vast  extent  of  genius  and  capacity 
for  forming,  and  equal  steadiness  and  prudence  for  executing,  the  great- 
est projects. 

It  is  very  common  for  those  heroes,  who  shine  in  the  field,  and  make 

VOL.    I.  Y 
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a  great  figure  in  the  time  of  action,  to  make  but  a  very  poor  one  upon 
other  occasions,  and  in  matters  of  a  different  nature.  We  are  astonished 
when  we  see  them  alone  and  without  their  armies,  to  find  what  a  difference 
there  is  between  a  general  and  a  great  man ;  to  see  what  low  sentiments 
and  mean  actions  they  are  capable  of  in  private  life  ;  how  they  are  in- 
fluenced by  jealousy,  and  governed  by  interest;  how  disagreeable  and 
even  odious  they  render  themselves  by  their  haughty  deportment  and  ar- 
rogance, which  they  think  necessary  to  preserve  their  authority,  and 
which  only  serve  to  make  them  hated  and  despised. 

Cyrus  had  none  of  these  defects.  He  appeared  always  the  same,  that 
is,  always  great,  even  in  the  slightest  matters.  Being  assured  of  his 
greatness,  of  which  real  merit  was  the  foundation  and  support,  he  thought 
of  nothing  more  than  to  render  himself  affable  and  easy  of  access:  and 
whatever  he  seemed  to  lose  by  this  condescending,  humble  demeanor,  was 
abundantly  compensated  by  the  cordial  affection  and  sincere  respect  it 
procured  him  from  his  people. 

Never  was  any  prince  a  greater  master  of  the  art  of  insinuation,  so 
necessary  for  those  that  govern,  and  yet  so  little  understood  or  practised. 
He  knew  perfectly  what  advantages  may  result  from  a  single  word 
rightly  timed,  from  an  obliging  carriage,  from  a  reason  assigned  at  the 
same  time  that  a  command  is  given,  from  a  little  praise  in  granting  a 
favour,  and  from  softening  a  refusal  with  expressions  of  concern  and 
good-will.     His  history  abounds  with  beauties  of  this  kind. 

He  was  rich  in  a  sort  of  wealth  which  most  sovereigns  want,  who  are 
possessed  of  every  thing  but  faithful  friends,  and  whose  indigence  in 
that  particular  is  concealed  by  the  splendour  and  affluence  with  which 
they  are  surrounded.  Cyrus  was  beloved,  because  he  himself  had  a  love 
for  others  :  for,  has  a  man  any  friends,  or  does  he  deserve  to  have  any, 
when  he  himself  is  void  of  friendship  ?  Nothing  is  more  interesting  than 
to  see  in  Xenophon  the  manner  in  which  Cyrus  lived  and  conversed  with 
his  friends,  always  preserving  as  much  dignity  as  was  requisite  to  keep 
up  a  due  decorum,  and  yet  infinitely  removed  from  that  ill-judged  haugh- 
tiness, which  deprives  the  great  of  the  most  innocent  and  agreeable 
pleasure  in  life,  that  of  conversing  freely  and  sociably  with  persons  of 
merit,  though  of  an  inferior  station. 

The  use  he  made  of  his  friends  may  serve  as  a  perfect  model  to  all 
persons  in  authority.  His  friends  had  received  from  him  not  only  the 
liberty,  but  an  express  command  to  tell  him  whatever  they  thought.* 
And  though  he  was  much  superior  to  all  his  officers  in  understanding, 
yet  he  never  undertook  any  thing  without  asking  their  advice  :  and  what- 
ever was  to  be  done,  whether  it  was  to  reform  any  thing  in  the  govern- 
ment, to  make  some  change  in  the  army,  or  to  form  a  new  enterprise,  he 
would  always  have  every  man  speak  his  sentiments,  and  would  often 
make  use  of  them  to  correct  his  own  :  so  different  was  he  from  the  person 
mentioned  by  Tacitus,t  who  thought  it  a  sufficient  reason  for  rejecting 
the  most  excellent  projector  advice,  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  himself : 
'  Consilii,  quamvis  egregii,  quod  ipse  non  afferret,  inimicus.' 

Cicero  observes,^  that  during  the  whole  time  of  Cyrus's  government, 
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be  was  never  heard  to  speak  one  rough  or  angry  word:  '  Cujus  sumiao 
in  imperio  nemo  unquam  verbura  ullum  asperius  audivit.'  What  a  groat 
encomium  for  a  prince  is  comprehended  in  that  short  sentence  !  Cyrus 
must  have  been  a  very  great  master  of  himself  to  be  able,  in  the  midst  of 
so  much  agitation,  and  in  spite  of  all  the  intoxicating  effects  of  sovereign 
power,  always  to  preserve  his  mind  in  such  a  state  of  calmness  and  com- 
posure as  that  no  crosses,  disappointments,  or  unforeseen  accidents, 
should  ever  ruffle  its  tranquillity,  or  provoke  him  to  utter  any  harsh  or 
offensive  expression. 

But  what  was  still  greater  in  him,  and  more  truly  royal  than  all  this, 
was  his  stedfast  persuasion  that  all  his  labours  and  endeavours  ought  to 
tend  to  the  happiness  of  bis  people ;  and  that  it  was  not  by  the  splendour 
of  riches,  by  pompous  equipages,*  luxurious  living,  or  a  magnificent 
table,  that  a  king  ought  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  subjects,  but  by 
a  superiority  of  merit  in  every  kind,  and  particularly  by  a  constant,  in- 
defatigable care  and  vigilance  to  promote  their  interests,  and  to  secure 
to  them  tranquillity  and  plenty.t  He  said  himself  one  day,  as  he  was  dis- 
coursing with  his  courtiers  upon  the  duties  of  a  king,  that  a  prince  ought 
to  consider  himself  as  a  shephcrdj  (the  image  under  which  both  sacred 
and  prophane  antiquity  represented  good  kings)  ;  and  that  he  ought  to 
have  the  same  vigilance,  care,  and  goodness.  '  It  is  his  duty  (says  he) 
to  watch,  that  his  people  may  live  in  safety  and  quiet ;  to  burden  himself 
with  anxieties  and  cares,  that  they  may  be  exempt  from  them  ;  to  choose 
whatever  is  salutary  for  them,  and  remove  what  is  hurtful  and  prejudi- 
cial ;  to  place  his  delight  in  seeing  them  increase  and  multiply,  and 
valiantly  expose  his  own  person  for  their  defence  and  protection.  This 
(says  he)  is  the  natural  idea,  and  the  just  image  of  a  good  king.  It  is 
reasonable,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  subjects  should  render  him  all  the 
service  he  stands  in  need  of;  but  it  is  still  more  reasonable  that  he  should 
labour  to  make  them  happy  ;  because  it  is  for  that  very  end  that  he  is 
their  king,  as  much  as  it  is  the  end  and  office  of  a  shepherd  to  take  care 
of  his  flock.' 

Indeed,  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  commonwealth  and  to  be  king  ;  to  be 
for  the  people,  and  to  be  their  sovereign,  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing. 
A  man  is  born  for  others,  when  he  is  born  to  govern,  because  the  reason 
and  end  of  governing  others  is  only  to  be  useful  and  serviceable  to  them. 
The  very  basis  and  foundation  of  the  condition  of  princes  is,  not  to  be- 
long to  themselves :  the  very  characteristic  of  their  greatness  is,  that 
they  are  consecrated  to  the  public  good.  They  may  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  light,  which  is  placed  on  high,  only  to  diffuse  and  shed  its 
beams  on  every  thing  below.  Are  such  sentiments  as  these  derogatory 
to  the  dignity  of  the  regal  state  ? 

It  was  by  the  concurrence  of  all  these  virtues  that  Cyrus  succeeded  in 
founding  such  an  extensive  empire  in  so  short  a  time  ;  that  he  peaceably 
enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  conquests  for  many  years  ;  that  he  made  himself 
so  much  esteemed  and  beloved,  not  only  by  his  own  natural  subjects,  but 
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by  all  the  nations  he  had  conquered ;  that  after  his  death  he  was  univer- 
sally regretted  as  the  common  father  of  all  the  people. 

We  ought  not  to  be  surprised  that  Cyrus  was  so  accomplished  in  every 
virtue  (it  will  easily  be  understood  that  I  speak  only  of  pagan  virtues) 
because  we  know  it  was  God  himself  who  had  formed  him  to  be  the  in- 
strument and  agent  of  his  gracious  designs  towards  his  peculiar  people. 
When  I  say  that  God  himself  had  formed  this  prince,  I  do  not  mean 
that  he  did  it  by  any  sensible  miracle,  nor  that  he  immediately  made  him 
such,  as  we  admire  him  in  the  accounts  we  have  of  him  in  history.    God 
gave  him  a  happy  disposition,  and  implanted  in  his  mind  the  seeds  of  all 
the  noblest  qualities,  disposing  his  heart  at  the  same  time  to  aspire  after 
the  most  excellent  and  sublime  virtues.     But  above  all  he  took  care  that 
this  happy  genius  should  be  cultivated  by  a  good  education,  and  by  that 
means  be  prepared  for  the  great  designs  for  which  he  intended  him.    We 
may  venture  to  say,  without  fear  of  being  mistaken,   that  the  greatest 
excellencies  in  Cyrus  were  owing  to  the  mode  in  which  he  was  educated, 
which  confounding  him,  in  some  sort,  with  the  rest  of  the  subjects,  and 
keeping  him  under  the  same  subjection  to  the  authority  of  his  teachers, 
served  to  eradicate  that  pride  which  is  so  natural  to  princes  ;  taught  him 
to  hearken  to  advice,  and  to  obey  before  he  came  to  command ;  inured 
him  to  hardship  and  toil ;  accustomed  him  to  temperance  and  sobriety ; 
and,  in  a  word,  rendered  him  such  as  we  have  seen  him  throughout  his 
whole  conduct,   gentle,  modest,   affable,   obliging,   compassionate,   an 
enemy  to  all  luxury  and  pride,  and  still  more  so  to  flattery. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  such  a  prince  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and 
valuable  gifts  that  heaven  can  make  to  mortal  men.  The  infidels  them- 
selves have  acknowledged  this  ;  nor  has  the  darkness  of  their  false  reli- 
gion been  able  to  hide  these  two  remarkable  truths  from  their  observa- 
tion : — That  all  good  kings  are  the  gift  of  God  alone,  and  that  such  a  gift 
includes  many  others  ;  for  nothing  can  be  so  excellent  as  that  which 
bears  the  most  perfect  resemblance  to  the  Deity  ;  and  the  noblest  image 
of  the  Deity  is  a  just,  moderate,  chaste,  and  virtuous  prince,  who  reigns 
with  no  other  view  than  to  establish  the  reign  of  justice  and  virtue. 
This  is  the  portraiture  which  Pliny  has  left  us  of  Trajan,  and  which  has 
a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  Cyrus.  '  Nullum  est  praestabilius  et  pul- 
crius  Dei  munus  erga  mortales,  quam  castus,  et  sanctus,  et  Deo  similli- 
mus  princeps.'* 

When  I  narrowly  examine  this  hero's  life,  there  seems  to  me  to  have 
been  one  circumstance  wanting  to  his  glory,  which  would  have  enhanced 
it  exceedingly,  I  mean  that  of  having  struggled  under  some  grievous 
calamity  for  some  time,  and  of  having  his  virtue  tried  by  some  sudden 
reverse  of  fortune.  I  know,  indeed,  that  the  emperor  Galba,  when  he 
adopted  Piso,  told  him  that  the  stings  of  prosperity  were  infinitely 
sharper  than  those  of  adversity  ;  and  that  the  former  put  the  soul  to  a 
much  severer  trial  than  the  latter : — '  Fortunam  adhuc  tantum  adversam 
tulisti ;  secundae  res  acrioribus  stimulis  explorant  animos.'t  And  the 
reason  he  gives  is,  that  when  misfortunes  come  with  their  whole  weight 
upon  the  soul,  she  exerts  herself,  and  summons  all  her  strength  to  bear 
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up  against  the  burden  ;  whereas  prosperity  attacking  the  mind  secretly 
or  insensibly,  leaves  it  all  its  weakness,  and  insinuates  a  poison  into  it, 
by  so  much  the  more  dangerous,  as  it  is  the  more  subtle  : — '  Quia  mise- 
riae  tolerantur,  felicitate  corrumpimtir.' 

However,  it  must  be  owned  that  adversity,  when  supported  with  noble- 
ness and  dignity,  and  surmounted  by  an  invincible  patience,  adds  a  great 
lustre  to  a  prince's  glory,  and  gives  him  occasion  to  display  many  fine 
qualities  and  virtues,  which  would  have  been  concealed  in  the  bosom  of 
prosperity  ;  a  greatness  of  mind,  independent  of  every  thing  without ; 
an  unshaken  constancy,  proof  against  the  severest  strokes  of  fortune  ;  an 
intrepidity  of  soul  which  is  animated  at  the  sight  of  danger  ;  a  fruitful- 
ness  in  expedients  improving  even  from  crosses  and  disappointments  ;  a 
presence  of  mind  which  views  and  provides  against  every  thing  ;  and, 
lastly,  a  firmness  of  soul,  that  not  only  suffices  to  itself,  but  is  capable  of 
supporting  others. 

Cyrus  wanted  this  kind  of  glory.  He  himself  informs  us,*  that  during 
the  whole  course  of  his  life,  which  was  pretty  long,  the  happiness  of  it 
was  never  interrupted  by  any  unfortunate  accident ;  and  that  in  all  his 
designs  the  success  had  answered  his  utmost  expectation.  But  he  ac- 
quaints us  at  the  same  time  with  another  thing  almost  incredible,  and 
which  was  the  source  of  all  that  moderation  and  evenness  of  temper  so 
conspicuous  In  him,  and  for  which  he  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired  ; 
namely,  that  in  the  midst  of  his  uninterrupted  prosperity  he  still  pre- 
served in  his  heart  a  secret  fear,  proceeding  from  the  apprehension  of 
the  changes  and  misfortunes  that  might  happen :  and  this  prudent  fear 
was  not  only  a  preservative  against  insolence,  but  even  against  intem- 
perate joy. 

There  remains  one  point  more  to  be  examined,  of  great  importance  in 
appreciating  this  prince's  reputation  and  character,  upon  which,  how- 
ever, I  shall  touch  but  lightly  ;  I  mean  the  nature  of  his  victories  and 
conquests.  For  if  these  were  founded  only  upon  ambition,  injustice, 
and  violence,  Cyrus  would  be  so  far  from  meriting  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  him,  that  he  would  deserve  to  be  ranked  only  among  those  famous 
robbers  of  the  universe,  those  public  enemies  to  mankind,  who  acknow- 
ledged no  right  but  that  of  force  ;  who  looked  upon  the  common  rules  of 
justice  as  laws  which  only  private  persons  were  obliged  to  observe,  and 
derogatory  to  the  majesty  of  kings  ;  who  set  no  other  bounds  to  their  de- 
signs and  pretensions  than  their  incapacity  of  carrying  them  to  an  equal 
extent  with  their  wishes  ;  who  sacrificed  the  lives  of  millions  to  their 
particular  ambition  ;  who  made  their  glory  consist  in  spreading  desola- 
tion and  destruction,  like  an  inundation  or  a  conflagration ;  and  w  ho 
reigned  as  bears  and  lions  would  do,  if  they  were  masters. 

This  is  indeed  the  true  character  o  f  the  greatest  part  of  those  pretended 
heroes  whom  the  world  admires  ;  and  by  such  ideas  as  these  we  ought 
to  correct  the  impression  made  upon  our  minds  by  the  undue  praises  of 
some  historians,  and  the  sentiments  of  many  deceived  by  false  images  o( 
grandeur. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  not  biassed  in  favour  of  Cyrus  ;  but  he 
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seems  to  m*  to  hava  been  of  a  very  different  character  from  those  con- 
querors, whom  1  have  just  now  described.  Not  that  I  would  justify 
Cyrus  in  every  respect,  or  represent  him  as  exempt  from  ambition,  which 
undoubtedly  was  the  soul  of  all  his  undertakings  ;  but  he  certainly  reve- 
renced the  laws,  and  knew  that  there  are  unjust  wars,  in  which  whoever 
unseasonably  engages,  renders  himself  accountable  for  all  the  blood  that 
is  shed.  Now  every  war  is  of  this  sort  to  which  the  prince  is  induced 
by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  enlarging  his  conquests,  of  acquiring  a 
vain  reputation,  or  rendering  himself  terrible  to  his  neighbours. 

Cyrus,  as  we  have  seen,*  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  founded  all  his 
hopes  of  success  on  the  justice  of  his  cause,  and  represented  to  his  sol- 
diers, in  order  to  inspire  them  with  the  greater  courage  and  confidence, 
that  they  were  not  the  aggressors ;  that  it  was  the  enemy  that  attacked 
them ;  and  that  therefore  they  were  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  gods, 
who  seemed  themselves  to  have  put  arms  into  their  hands,  that  they 
might  fight  in  defence  of  their  friends  and  allies,  unjustly  oppressed.  If 
we  carefully  examine  Cyrus's  conquests,  we  shall  find  that  they  were  all 
consequences  of  the  victories  he  obtained  over  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
who  was  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  Lesser  Asia  ;  and  over  the 
king  of  Babylon,  who  was  master  of  all  Upper  Asia,  and  many  other 
countries  ;  both  which  princes  were  the  aggressors. 

With  good  reason  therefore  is  Cyrus  represented  as  one  of  the  greatest 
princes  recorded  in  history  ;  and  his  reign  justly  proposed  as  the  model 
of  a  perfect  government,  which  cannot  be  such,  unless  justice  is  thejbasis 
and  foundation  of  it:  'Cyrus  a  Xenophonte  scriptus  ad  justi  efiBgiem 
imperii.'t 

SECT.  IV.— WHEREIN  HERODOTUS   AND   XENOPHON  DIF- 
FER IN  THEIR  ACCOUNTS  OF  CYRUS. 

Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  who  perfectly  agree  in  what  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  ground-work  and  most  essential  part  of  Cyrus's  history,  and 
particularly  in  what  relates  to  his  expedition  against  Babylon,  and  his 
other  conquests,  yet  differ  extremely  in  the  accounts  they  give  of  seve- 
ral very  important  facts,  as  the  birth  and  death  of  that  prince,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Persian  empire.  I  therefore  think  myself  obliged 
to  give  a  succinct  account  of  what  Herodotus  relates  as  to  these  points. 

He  tells  us,t  as  Justin  does  after  him,  that  Astyages,  king  of  the 
Medes,  being  warned  by  a  frightful  dream,  that  the  son  who  was  to  be 
born  of  his  daughter  would  dethrone  him,  did  therefore  marry  his  daugh- 
ter Mandane  to  a  Persian  of  obscure  birth  and  fortune,  whose  name  was 
Cambyses.  This  daughter  being  delivered  of  a  son,  the  king  commanded 
Harpagus,  one  of  his  principal  oflicers,  to  destroy  the  infant.  He,  in- 
stead of  killing  the  child,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  one  of  the  king's  shep- 
herds, and  ordered  him  to  leave  it  exposed  in  a  forest.  But  the  child, 
being  miraculously  preserved,  and  secretly  brought  up  by  the  shepherd's 
wife,  was  afterwards  recognized  by  his  grandfather,  who  contented  him- 
self with  banishing  him  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  Persia,  and  vented 
all  his  wrath  upon  the  unfortunate  Harpagus,  whom  he  invited  to  a  feast, 
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and  caused  him  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  his  own  son.  Several  years  after, 
youiii^  Cyrus,  being  informed  by  Harpagus  who  he  was,  and  being  en- 
couraged by  his  counsels  and  remonstrances,  raised  an  army  in  Persia, 
marched  against  Astyages,  defeated  him  in  a  battle,  and  so  transferred 
the  empire  from  the  Medes  to  the  Persians. 

The  same  Herodotus  makes  Cyrus  die  in  a  manner  little  becoming  so 
great  a  conqueror.*  This  prince,  according  to  him,  carried  his  arms 
against  the  Scythians  ;  and,  after  having  attacked  them,  in  the  first 
battle,  pretended  to  fly,  leaving  a  great  quantity  of  wine  and  provisions 
behind  him  in  the  field.  The  Scythians  did  not  fail  to  seize  the  booty. 
When  they  had  drunk  largely  and  wore  asleep,  Cyrus  returned  upon 
them,  and  obtained  an  easy  victory,  taking  a  vast  number  of  prisoners, 
amongst  whom  was  the  son  of  the  queen,  named  Tomyris,  who  command- 
ed the  army.  This  young  prince,  whom  Cyrus  refused  to  restore  to  his 
mother,  being  recovered  from  his  drunken  fit,  and  not  able  to  endure  to 
see  himself  a  prisoner,  killed  himself  with  his  own  hand.  Ilis  mother 
Tomyris,  animated  with  a  desire  of  revenge,  gave  the  Persians  a  second 
battle,  and  feigning  a  flight,  as  they  had  done  before,  by  that  means 
drew  them  into  an  ambush,  and  killed  above  two  hundred  thousand  of 
their  men,  together  with  their  king  Cyrus.  Then  ordering  'Cyrus's  head 
to  be  cut  oflf,  she  flung  it  into  a  vessel  full  of  blood,  insulting  him  at  the 
same  time  with  these  opprobrious  words — '  Now  glut  thyself  with  blood, 
in  which  thou  hast  always  delighted,  and  of  which  thy  thirst  has  always 
been  insatiable. 't 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus  of  Cyrus's  infancy  and  first  adven- 
tures, has  much  more  the  air  of  a  romance  than  of  a  history.  And,  as  to 
the  manner  of  his  death,  what  probability  is  there  that  a  prince,  so  ex- 
perienced in  war,  and  no  less  renowned  for  his  prudence  than  for  his 
bravery,  should  so  easily  faM  into  an  ambuscade  laid  by  a  woman  for 
him  ?  What  the  same  historian  relatesj  concerning  his  impetuosity  and 
passion,  and  his  childish  revenge  upon  the  river, §  in  which  one  of  his 
sacred  horses  was  drowned,  and  which  he  immediately  caused  to  be  cut 
by  his  army  into  three  hundred  and  sixty  channels,  is  directly  repugnant 
to  the  idea  we  have  of  Cyrus,  whose  distinguishing  characteristic  was 
mildness  and  moderation.  Besides,  is  it  at  all  probablejl  that  Cyrus,  who 
was  marching  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon,  should  so  idly  waste  his  time, 
when  so  precious  to  him,  should  spend  the  ardour  of  his  troops  in  such 
an  unprofitable  work,  and  miss  the  opportunity  of  surprising  the  Baby- 
lonians, by  amusing  himself  with  a  ridiculous  war  with  a  river,  instead 
of  carrying  it  against  his  enemies  ? 

But  what  decides  this  point  unanswerably  in  favour  of  Xenophon  is 
the  conformity  we  find  between  his  narrative  and  the  Holy  Scripture  ; 
where  we  see,  that  instead  of  Cyrus's  having  raised  the  Persian  empire 
upon  the  ruins  of  that  of  the  Medes  (as  Herodotus  relates)  those  two 
nations  attacked  Babylon  together,  and  united  their  forces,  to  reduce  th«» 
formidable  power  of  the  Babylonian  monarchy. 

*  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  -JOo— yU.     Justin.  1.  i.  c.  8. 
+  Satia  te,  inquit,  sanguine,  q(um  sitisti,  cuj usque  insatiabilis  semper 
fuisti. — Justin.  1.  i.  c.  S.  J  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  )8d.  §  Gyndts. 
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From  whence  then  could  so  great  a  difference  between  these  two  his- 
torians  proceed?  Herodotushimself  explains  it  to  us.  In  the  very  place 
where  he  gives  the  account  of  Cyrus's  birth,  and  in  that  where  he  speaks 
of  his  death,  he  acquaints  us,  that  even  at  that  time,  those  two  great 
events  were  related  different  ways.  Herodotus  followed  that  which 
pleased  him  best,  for  it  appears  that  he  was  fond  of  extraordinary  and 
wonderful  things,  and  readily  gave  credit  to  them.  Xenophon  was  of  a 
graver  disposition,  and  less  credulous  ;  and  in  the  very  beginning  of  his 
history  acquaints  us  that  he  had  taken  great  care  and  pains  to  inform 
himself  of  Cyrus's  birth,  education,  and  character. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    CAMBYSES. 

[A.  M.  8475.  Ant.  J.  C.  529.]— As  soon  as  CambyseS  ascended  the 
throne,*  he  resolved  to  make  war  against  Egypt,  for  a  particular  affront 
which,  according  to  Herodotus,  he  pretended  to  have  received  from 
Amasis;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  Amasis,  who  had  submitted  to 
Cyrus,  and  become  tributary  to  him,  might  draw  this  war  upon  himself, 
by  refusing,  after  Cyrus's  death,  to  pay  the  same  homage  and  tribute  to 
his  successor,  and  by  attempting  to  shake  off  his  yoke. 

Cambyses,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war  with  success,t  made  vast  pre- 
parations both  by  sea  and  land.  The  Cypriots  and  Phoenicians  furnished 
him  with  ships.  As  for  his  land  array,  he  added  to  his  own  troops  a 
great  number  of  Grecians,  lonians,  and  iEolians,  which  made  up  the 
principal  part  of  his  forces.  But  none  was  of  greater  service  to  him  in  this 
war,  than  Phanes  of  Halicarnassus,  who  being  the  commander  of  some 
auxiliary  Greeks,  in  the  service  of  Amasis,  and  being  some  way  or  other 
dissatisfied  with  that  prince,  came  over  to  Cambyses,  and  gave  him  such 
intelligence  concerning  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  strength  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  state  of  his  affairs,  as  very  much  facilitated  the  success 
of  his  expedition.  It  was  particularly  by  his  advice  that  he  contracted 
with  an  Arabian  king,  whose  territories  bordered  upon  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  to  furnish  his  army  with  water  during  their  march  through  the 
desert  that  lay  between  those  two  countries;  which  agreement  that 
prince  fulfilled,  by  sending  the  water  on  the  backs  of  camels,  without 
which  Cambyses  could  never  have  marched  his  army  that  way. 

Having  made  all  these  preparations,  he  invaded  Egypt  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign. $  When  he  arrived  upon  the  frontiers  he  was  informed 
that  Amasis  was  just  dead,  and  that  Psammenitus,  his  son,  who  succeeded 
him,  was  busy  in  gathering  all  his  forces  together,  to  hinder  him  from 
penetrating  into  his  kingdom.  Before  Cambyses  could  open  a  passage 
into  the  country,  it  was  necessary  he  should  render  himself  master  of 
Pelusium,  which  was  the  key  of  Egypt  on  the  side  he  invaded  it.  Now 
Pelusium  was  so  strong  a  place  that  in  all  likelihood  it  must  have  stopped 
him  a  great  while.  But  according  to  Polyaenus,  to  facilitate  the  capture 
of  this  city,  Cambyses  invented  the  following  stratagem.§    Being  in- 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  1—3.  +  Ibid.  c.  4—9.  t  ^^id.  1.  iii.  c.  10. 
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formed  that  the  whole  garrison  consisted  of  Egyptians,  he  placfd  In  the 
front  of  his  army  a  great  number  of  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  and  other  animals, 
which  were  looked  upon  as  sacred  by  that  nation,  and  then  attacked  the 
city  by  storm.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  not  daring  either  to  fling  a 
dart,  or  shoot  an  arrow  that  way,  for  fear  of  hitting  some  of  those  ani- 
mals, Cambyses  became  master  of  the  place  without  opposition. 

When  Cambyses  had  got  possession  of  the  city,*  Psammenitns  ad- 
vanced with  a  great  army,  to  stop  his  progress  ;  and  a  fierce  battle  en- 
sued between  them.  But  before  they  engaged,  the  Greeks  who  were  in 
Psammenitus's  army,  in  order  to  be  revenged  of  Phanes  for  his  revolt, 
took  his  children,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  leave  in  Egypt  when  he 
fled,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  two  armies  cut  their  throats,  and  drank 
their  blood.  This  outrageous  cruelty  did  not  procure  them  the  victory. 
The  Persians,  enraged  at  so  horrible  a  spectacle,  fell  upon  them  with 
such  fury,  that  they  quickly  routed  and  overthrew  the  whole  Egyptian 
army,  of  which  the  greatest  part  were  killed  upon  the  spot.  Those  that 
could  save  themselves  escaped  to  Memphis. 

On  occasion  of  this  battle  Herodotus  takes  notice  of  an  extraordinary 
circumstance,t  of  which  he  himself  was  a  witness.  The  bones  of  the  Per- 
sians and  Egyptians  were  still  in  the  place  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
but  separated  from  one  another.  The  skulls  of  the  Egyptians  were  so 
hard,  that  a  violent  stroke  of  a  stone  would  hardly  break  them ;  and  those 
of  the  Persians  so  soft,  tliat  they  might  be  pierced  through  with  the 
greatest  ease  imaginable.  The  reason  of  this  difference  was,  that  the 
former,  from  their  infancy,  were  accustomed  to  have  their  heads  shaved, 
and  go  uncovered,  whereas  the  latter  had  their  heads  always  covered 
with  their  tiaras,  which  is  one  of  their  principal  ornaments. 

Cambyses,  having  pursued  the  runaways  to  Memphis, J  sent  a  herald 
into  the  city,  in  a  vessel  of  Mitylene,  by  the  river  Nile,  on  which  Mem- 
phis stood,  to  summon  the  inhabitants  to  surrender.  But  the  people,  trans- 
ported with  rage,  fell  upon  the  herald,  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  all  that 
were  with  him.  Cambyses,  having  soon  after  taken  the  place,  fully  re- 
venged the  indignity,  causing  ten  times  as  many  Egyptians,  of  the  highest 
rank,  as  there  had  been  persons  massacred  in  the  vessel,  to  be  publicly 
executed.  Among  these  was  the  eldest  son  of  Psammenitus.  As  for  the 
king  himself,  Cambyses  was  inclined  to  treat  him  kindly.  He  not  only 
spared  his  life,  but  appointed  him  an  honourable  maintenance.  But  the 
Egyptian  monarch,  little  affected  with  this  kind  usage,  endeavoured  to 
raise  new  troubles  and  commotions,  in  order  to  recover  his  kingdom  ;  as 
a  punishment  for  which  he  was  made  to  drink  bull's  blood,  and  died  imme- 
diately. His  reign  lasted  but  six  months,  after  which  all  Egypt  submitted 
to  the  conqueror.  On  the  news  of  this  success,  the  Libyans,  the  Cyre- 
nians,  and  theBarceans,  all  sent  ambassadors  with  presents  to  Cambyses, 
to  make  their  submission. 

From  Memphis  he  went  to  the  city  of  Sais,§  which  was  the  burying- 
place  of  the  kings  of  Egypt.  As  soon  as  he  entered  the  palace,  he  caused 
the  body  of  Amasisto  be  taken  out  of  its  tomb  ;  and,  after  having  exposed 
it  to  a  thousand  indignities  in  his  own  presence,  he  ordered  it  to  be  cast 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  11.        t  Ibid.  1.  iii.  c.  12.        :  Cap.  13.        §  Cap.  16. 
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into  the  fire,  and  to  be  burnt ;  which  was  a  thing  equally  contrary  to  the 
customs  of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians.  The  rage  which  this  prince  tes- 
tified against  the  dead  body  of  Amasis,  shows  to  what  a  degree  he  hated 
his  person.  Whatever  was  the  cause  of  that  aversion,  it  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  chief  motives  that  induced  Cambyses  to  carry  his  arms 
into  Egypt. 

The  next  year,*  which  was  the  sixth  of  his  reign,  he  resolved  to  make 
war  in  three  different  quarters ;  against  the  Carthaginians,  the  Ammo- 
nians,  and  the  Ethiopians.  The  first  of  these  projects  he  was  obliged  to 
lay  aside,  because  the  Phoenicians,  without  whose  assistance  he  could  not 
carry  on  that  war,  refused  to  aid  him  against  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  descended  from  them,  Carthage  being  originally  a  Tyrian  colony. 

But,  being  determined  to  invade  the  other  two  nations.t  he  sent  ambas- 
sadors into  Ethiopia,  who,  under  that  character,  were  to  act  as  spies  for 
him,  and  to  learn  the  state  and  strength  of  the  country,  and  give  him  in- 
telligence of  both.  They  carried  presents  along  with  them,  such  as  the 
Persians  were  used  to  make,  as  purple,  golden  bracelets,  compound  per- 
fumes, and  wine.  These  presents,  amongst  which  there  was  nothing  use- 
ful, or  serviceable  to  life,  except  the  wine,  were  despised  by  the  Ethio- 
pians ;  neither  did  they  make  much  more  account  of  his  ambassadors, 
whom  they  took  for  what  they  really  were,  that  is,  for  spies.  However, 
the  king  of  Ethiopia  was  willing,  after  his  way,  to  make  a  present  to  the 
king  of  Persia  ;  and  taking  a  bow  in  his  hands,  which  a  Persian  was  so 
far  from  being  able  to  draw,  that  he  could  scarce  lift  it,  he  bent  it  in  pre- 
sence of  the  ambassadors,  and  told  them  :  "  This  is  the  present  and  the 
counsel  the  king  of  Ethiopia  gives  the  king  of  Persia.  When  the  Per- 
sians shall  be  able  to  use  a  bow  of  this  bigness  and  strength,  with  as 
much  ease  as  I  have  now  bent  it,  then  let  them  come  to  attack  the  Ethio- 
pians, and  bring  more  troops  with  them  than  Cambyses  is  master  of.  In 
the  mean  time,  let  them  thank  the  gods  for  not  having  put  into  the  hearts 
of  the  Ethiopians  a  wish  to  extend  their  dominions  beyond  their  own 
country." 

This  answer  having  enraged  Cambyses,J  he  commanded  his  army  to 
begin  their  march  immediately,  without  considering,  that  he  neither  had 
provisions  nor  any  thing  necessary  for  such  an  expedition  ;  but  he  left 
the  Grecians  behind  him,  in  his  new  conquered  country,  to  keep  it  in 
subjection  during  his  absence. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thebes,  in  Upper  Egypt,§  he  detached  fifty 
thousand  of  his  men  against  the  Ammonians,  ordering  them  to  ravage 
the  country,  and  to  destroy  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  was 
situated  there.  But  after  several  days'  march  in  the  desert,  a  violent 
wind  blowing  from  the  south,  brought  such  a  vast  quantity  of  sand  upon 
the  army,  that  the  men  were  all  overwhelmed  and  buried  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time,  Cambyses  marched  forwards  like  a  madman  against 
the  Ethiopians,  notwithstanding  his  being  destitute  of  all  sorts  of  pro- 
visions ;  which  quickly  caused  a  terrible  famine  in  his  army.  He  had 
still  time,  says  Herodotus,  to  remedy  this  evil ;  but  Cambyses  would 
have  thought  it  a  dishonour  to  have  desisted  from  his  undertaking,  and 
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therefore  he  proceeded  in  his  expedition.  At  first  his  army  was  obliged 
to  live  upon  herbs,  roots,  and  leaves  of  trees  ;  but,  coming  afterwards 
into  a  country  entirely  barren,  they  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
eating  their  beasts  of  burden.  At  last  they  were  brought  to  such  a  cruel 
extremity,  as  to  be  obliged  to  eat  one  another  ;  every  tenth  man  upon 
whom  the  lot  fell,  being  doomed  to  serve  as  food  for  his  companions  ;  a 
food,  says  Seneca,  more  cruel  and  terrible  than  famine  itself :  '  Deci- 
mum  quemque  sortiti,  alimentum  habuerunt  fame  saevius.'*  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  the  king  still  persisted  in  his  design,  or  rather  in  his 
madness,  nor  did  the  miserable  desolation  of  his  army  make  him  sensible 
of  his  error.  But  at  length,  beginning  to  be  afraid  of  his  own  person, 
he  ordered  them  to  return.  During  all  this  dreadful  famine  among  the 
troops  (who  would  believe  it?)  there  was  no  abatement  of  delicacies  at 
his  table,  and  the  camels  were  still  reserved  which  were  loaded  with 
every  thing  that  was  requisite  to  set  out  a  sumptuous  table.  '  Servaban- 
tur  illi  interim  generosai  aves,  et  instrumenta  epularum  caroelis  veheban- 
tur,  cum  sortirentur  milites  ejus  quis  male  periret,  quis  pejus  viveret.'t 

The  remainder  of  his  army,  of  which  the  greatest  part  was  lost  in  this 
expedition,  he  brought  back  to  Thebes  ;  where  he  succeeded  much  better 
in  the  war  he  declared  against  the  gods,J  whom  he  found  more  easy  to 
be  conquered  than  men.  Thebes  was  full  of  temples,  where  riches  and 
magnificence  were  almost  incredible.  All  these  Cambyses  pillaged,  and 
then  set  them  on  fire.  The  wealth  of  these  temples  must  have  been 
vastly  great,  since  the  very  remains  saved  from  [the  flames  amounted  to 
an  immense  sura,  three  hundred  talents  of  gold,  and  two  thousand  three 
hundred  talents  of  silver.  He  likwise  carried  away  at  this  time  the 
famous  circle  of  gold  that  encompassed  the  tomb  of  king  Osymandyas,§ 
which  was  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  cubits  in  circumference,  and  in 
which  were  represented  all  the  motions  of  the  several  constellations. 

From  Thebes  he  went  back  to  Memphis, ||  where  he  dismissed  all  the 
Greeks,  and  sent  them  to  their  respective  homes  ;  but  on  his  return  into 
the  city,  finding  it  full  of  rejoicings,  he  fell  into  a  great  rage,  supposing 
this  exultation  to  be  on  account  of  the  ill  success  of  his  expedition.  He 
therefore  called  the  magistrates  before  him,  to  know  the  meaning  of 
these  public  rejoicings  ;  and  upon  their  telling  him,  that  it  was  because 
they  had  found  their  god  Apis,  he  would  not  believe  them,  but  caused 
them  to  be  put  to  death  as  impostors  that  insulted  him  and  his  misfor- 
tunes. He  then  sent  for  the  priests,  who  made  him  the  same  answer : 
upon  which  he  replied,  that  since  their  god  was  so  kind  and  familiar  as 
to  appear  among  them,  he  would  be  acquainted  with  him,  and  therefore 
commanded  him  forthwith  to  be  brought  to  him.  But  when,  instead  of  a 
god,  he  saw  a  calf,  he  was  strangely  astonished,  and  falling  again  into 
a  rage,  he  drew  out  his  dagger,  and  run  it  into  the  thigh  of  the  beast ; 
and  then  upbraiding  the  priests  for  their  stupidity  in  worshipping  a  brute 
for  a  god,  he  ordered  them  to  be  severely  scourged,  and  all  the  Egyp- 
tians in  Memphis,  that  should  be  found  celebrating  the  feast  of  Apis,  to 
be  slain.  The  god  was  carried  back  to  the  temple,  where  he  languished 
of  his  wound  for  some  time,  and  then  died. 
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The  Egyptians  say,*  that  after  this  fact,  which  they  reckon  to  have 
been  the  highest  instance  of  impiety  that  ever  was  committed  among 
them,  Cambyses  grew  mad.  But  his  actions  shewed  him  to  have  been 
mad  long  before,  of  which  he  continued  to  give  various  instances :  among 
the  rest  are  these  following. 

He  had  a  brother,t  the  only  son  of  Cyrus  besides  himself,  and  born  of 
the  same  mother  :  his  name,  according  to  Xenophon,  was  Tanaoxares, 
but  Herodotus  calls  him  Smerdis,  and  Justin,  Mergis.  He  accompanied 
Cambyses  in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  But  being  the  only  person  among 
all  the  Persians  that  could  draw  the  bow  which  had  been  brought  from 
the  king  of  Ethiopia,  Cambyses  from  hence  conceived  such  a  jealousy 
against  him,  that  he  could  bear  him  no  longer  in  the  army,  but  sent  him 
back  into  Persia.  And  not  long  after,  dreaming  that  a  messenger  had 
arrived  to  inform  him  that  Smerdis  sat  on  the  throne,  he  conceived  a 
suspicion  that  his  brother  aspired  to  the  kingdom,  and  sent  after  him  into 
Persia  Prexaspes,  one  of  his  chief  confidants,  with  orders  to  put  him  to 
death,  which  were  accordingly  executed. 

This  murder  was  the  cause  of  another  still  more  criminal.^  Cambyses 
had  with  him  in  the  camp  his  youngest  sister,  whose  name  was  Meroe. 
Herodotus  acquaints  us  after  what  a  strange  manner  this  sister  became 
his  wife.  As  the  princess  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  Cambyses  abso- 
lutely resolved  to  marry  her.  To  that  end  he  called  together  all  the 
judges  of  the  Persian  nation,  to  whom  belonged  the  interpretation  of 
their  laws,  to  know  of  them  whether  there  was  any  law  that  would  allow 
a  brother  to  marry  a  sister.  The  judges  being  unwilling  on  one  hand 
directly  to  authorize  such  an  incestuous  marriage,  and  on  the  other,  fear- 
ing the  king's  violent  temper,  should  they  contradict  him,  endea- 
voured to  find  out  a  salvo,  and  gave  him  this  crafty  answer : — That 
they  had  no  law  which  permitted  a  brother  to  marry  his  sister,  but 
they  had  a  law  which  allowed  the  king  of  Persia  to  do  what  he  pleased. 
And  this  answer  serving  his  purpose  as  well  as  a  direct  approbation,  he 
solemnly  married  her,  and  hereby  gave  the  first  example  of  that  incest, 
which  was  afterwards  practised  by  most  of  his  successors,  and  by  some 
of  them  carried  so  far  as  to  marry  their  own  daughters,  how  repugnant 
soever  it  be  to  modesty  and  good  order.  This  princess  he  carried  with 
him  in  all  his  expeditions,  and  from  her  he  gave  the  name  of  Meroe  to  an 
island  in  the  Nile,  between  Egypt  and  Ethiopia,  for  so  far  he  advanced 
in  his  wild  march  against  the  JEthiopians.  The  circumstance  that  gave 
occasion  to  his  murdering  this  princess  was  as  follows  : — One  day  Cara- 
bys,es  was  diverting  himself  in  seeing  a  combat  between  a  young  lion 
and  a  young  dog  ;  the  lion  having  the  better,  another  dog,  brother  to  him 
that  was  engaged,  came  to  his  assistance,  and  helped  him  to  master  the 
lion.  This  incident  highly  delighted  Cambyses,  but  drew  tears  from 
Meroe,  who  being  obliged  to  tell  her  husband  the  reason  of  her  weep- 
ing, confessed,  that  this  combat  made  her  call  to  mind  the  fate  of  her 
brother  Smerdis,  who  had  not  the  same  good  fortune  as  that  little  dog. 
There  needed  no  more  than  this  to  excite  the  rage  of  this  brutal  prince, 
who  immediately  gave  her,  notwithstanding  her  being  with  child,  such  a 
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blow  with  his  foot  on  the  belly,  that  she  died  of  It.    So  abominable  a 
marriage  deserved  no  better  an  end. 

He  caused  also  several  of  the  principal  of  his  followers  to  be  buried 
alive,*  and  daily  sacrificed  some  one  or  other  of  them  to  his  wild  fury. 
He  had  obliged  Prexaspes,  one  of  his  principal  officers  and  his  chief 
confidant,  to  declare  to  him  what  his  Persian  subjects  thought  and  said 
of  him.     ♦  They  admire,  Sir,'  says  Prexaspes,  '  a  great  many  excellent 
qualities  which  they  see  in  you,  but  they  are  somewhat  mortified  at  your 
immoderate  love  of  wine.'—'  I  understand  you,'  replied  the  king,  '  that 
is,  they  pretend  that  wine  deprives  me  of  my  reason.  You  shall  be  judge 
of  that  immediately.'     Upon  which  he  began  to  drink  excessively,  pour- 
ing it  down  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  he  had  done  at  any  time  be- 
fore.    Then  ordering  Prexaspes's  son,  who  was  his  chief  cup-bearer,  to 
stand  upright  at  the  end  of  the  room,  with  his  left  hand  upon  his  head,  he 
took  his  bow,  and  levelled  it  at  him  ;  and  declaring  that  he  aimed  at  his 
heart,  let  fly,  and  actually  shot  him  in  the  heart.     He  then  ordered  his 
side  to  be  opened,  and  showing  Prexaspes  the  heart  of  his  son,  which 
the  arrow  had  pierced,  asked  him,  in  an  exulting  and  scoffing  manner, 
if  he  had  not  a  steady  hand  ?     The  wretched   father,  who  ought  not  to 
have  had  either  voice  or  life  remaining  after  a  stroke  like  this,  was  so 
mean-spirited  as  to  reply,   'Apollo  himself  could  not  have  shot  better.' 
Seneca,  who  copied  this  story  from  Herodotus,   after  having  shown  his 
detestation  of  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  the  prince,  condemns  still  more 
the  cowardly  and  monstrous  flattery  of  the  father  : — '  Sceleratius  telum 
illud  laudatum  est,  quam  missum.' 

When  Croesus  took  upon  him  to  advise  Cambyses  against  his  conduct,+ 
which  disgusted  every  one,  and  laid  before  him  the  ill  consequences  that 
might  result  from  it,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  And  when  those 
who  received  his  orders,  knowing  he  would  repent  of  it  the  next  day,  de- 
ferred the  execution,  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death,  because  they 
had  not  obeyed  his  commands,  though  at  the  same  time  he  expressed 
great  joy  that  Crcesus  was  alive. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Oretes,  one  of  Cambyses's  satrapse,  who 
had  the  government  of  Sardis,  after  a  very  strange  and  extraordinary 
manner  brought  about  the  death  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  The 
story  of  this  Polycrates  is  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that  the  reader  will  not 
be  displeased  if  I  repeat  it  here. 

This  Polycrates  was  a  prince,  who  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life 
had  been  uniformly  prosperous  and  successful  in  all  his  affairs,  and  had 
never  met  with  the  least  disappointment  or  unfortunate  accident  to  disturb 
his  felicity.  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  his  friend  and  ally,  thought  himself 
obliged  to  send  him  aletter  of  admonition  upon  thatsubject.  He  declared 
to  him,  that  he  had  alarming  misapprehensions  concerning  his  condition  ; 
that  such  a  long  and  uninterrupted  course  of  prosperity  was  to  be  sus- 
pected ;  that  some  malignant,  invidious  god,  who  looks  upon  the  fortune 
of  men  with  a  jealous  eye,  would  certainly,  sooner  or  later,  bring  ruin 
and  destruction  upon  him  ;  that,  in  order  to  prevent  such  a  fatal  stroke, 
he  advised  him  to  procure  some  misfortune  to  himself,  by  some  volun- 
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tarjr  loss,  that   he  was  persuaded  would  prove  a  sensible   mortifica- 
tion to  him. 

The  tyrant  followed  this  advice.  Having  an  emerald  ring,  which  he 
highly  esteemed,  particularly  for  its  curious  workmanship,  as  he  was 
walking  upon  the  deck  of  one  of  liis  galleys  with  his  courtiers,  he  threw 
it  into  the  sea  without  any  one's  perceiving  what  he  had  done.  Not  many 
days  after,  some  fishermen,  having  caught  a  fish  of  an  extraordinary  size, 
made  a  present  of  it  to  Polycrates.  When  the  fish  came  to  be  opened, 
the  king's  ring  was  found  in  the  belly  of  it.  His  surprise  was  very  great, 
and  his  joy  still  greater. 

WhenAmasis  heard  what  had  happened,  he  was  very  differently  affected 
with  it.  He  writ  another  letter  to  Polycrates,  telling  him,  that,  to  avoid 
the  mortification  of  seeing  his  friend  and  ally  fall  into  some  grievous  ca- 
lamity, he  from  that  time  renounced  his  friendship  and  alliance.  A 
strange  whimsical  notion  this  !  as  if  friendship  was  merely  a  name,  or  a 
title,  destitute  of  all  substance  and  reality. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  the  thing,  however,  did  really  happen  as  the  Egyp- 
tian king  apprehended.*  Some  years  after,  about  the  time  Cambyses  fell 
sick,  Oretes,  who,  as  I  said  before,  was  his  governor  atSardis,  not  being 
able  to  bear  the  reproach  which  another  satrap  had  made  him  in  a  private 
quarrel,  of  his  not  having  yet  conquered  the  isle  of  Samos,  which  lay  so 
near  his  government,  and  would  be  so  commodious  for  his  master  ;  upon 
this  resolved  at  any  rate  to  destroy  Polycrates,  that  he  might  get  possession 
of  the  island.  The  way  he  took  to  effect  his  design  was  this  : — He  wrote 
to  Polycrates  that,  in  consequence  of  information,  upon  which  he  could 
depend,  that  Cambyses  intended  to  destroy  him  by  assassination,  he 
designed  to  withdraw  to  Samos,  and  there  to  secure  his  treasure  and 
effects  ;  for  which  end  he  was  determined  to  deposit  them  in  the  hands  of 
Polycrates,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him  a  present  of  one  half  of  it, 
which  would  enable  him  to  conquer  Ionia  and  the  adjacent  islands,  a 
project  he  had  long  had  in  view.  Oretes  knew  the  tyrant  loved  money, 
and  passionately  coveted  to  enlarge  his  dominions.  He  therefore  laid 
that  double  bait  before  him,  by  which  he  equally  tempted  his  avarice  and 
ambition.  Polycrates,  that  he  might  not  rashly  engage  in  an  affair  of 
that  importance,  thought  it  proper  to  inform  himself  more  surely  of  the 
truth  of  the  matter,  and  to  that  end  sent  a  messenger  of  his  own  to  Sar- 
dis.  Oretes  had  caused  eight  large  chests  to  be  filled  with  stones  almost 
to  the  top,  but  had  covered  the  stones  with  pieces  of  gold  coin.  These 
chests  were  packed  up,  and  appeared  ready  to  be  sent  on  board  ship  : 
but  they  were  opened  before  the  messenger,  on  his  arrival,  and  he  sup- 
posed that  they  were  filled  with  gold.  As  soon  as  he  was  returned  home, 
Polycrates,  impatient  to  go  and  seize  his  prey,  set  out  for  Sardis,  con- 
trary to  the  advice  of  all  his  friends,  and  took  along  Mith  him  Demo- 
cedes,  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona.  Immediately  on  his  arrival, 
Oretes  had  him  arrested,  as  an  enemy  to  the  state,  and  as  such  caused 
him  to  be  hanged ;  in  such  an  ignominious  and  shameful  manner  did  he 
end  a  life  which  had  been  but  one  continued  series  of  prosperity  and 
good  fortune. 
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Cftmbyses,  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,*  left 
Egypt,  in  order  to  return  into  Persia.  When  he  came  into  Syria  ho 
found  a  herald  there,  sent  from  Susa  to  the  army  to  let  them  know  that 
Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cyrus,  had  been  proclaimed  king,  and  to  command 
them  all  to  obey  him.  This  c?ent  had  been  brought  about  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :— Cambyses,  at  his  departure  from  Susa  on  his  Egyp- 
tian expedition,  had  left  the  administration  of  affairs  during  his  absence 
in  the  hands  of  Patisithes,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  Magi.  This  Patisithes 
had  a  brother  extremely  like  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  and  who  perhaps 
for  that  reason  was  called  by  the  same  name.  As  soon  as  Patisithes  was 
fully  assured  of  the  death  of  that  prince,  which  had  been  concealed  from 
the  public,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  that  Cambyses  indulged  his  ex- 
travagance to  such  a  degree  that  he  was  grown  insupportable,  he  placed 
his  own  brother  upon  the  throne,  giving  out  that  he  was  the  true  Smer- 
dis, the  son  of  Cyrus :  and  immediately  dispatched  heralds  into  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  to  give  notice  of  Sraerdis's  accession,  and  to  require  all 
the  subjects  thereof  to  pay  him  their  obedience. 

Cambyses  caused  the  herald  that  came  with  these  orders  into  Syria  to 
be  arrested  ;t  and  having  strictly  examined  him  in  the  presence  of  Prcx- 
aspes,  who  had  received  orders  to  kill  his  brother,  he  found  that  the 
true  Smerdis  was  certainly  dead,  and  he  who  had  usurped  the  throne  was 
no  other  than  Smerdis  the  Magian.  Upon  this  he  made  great  lamenta- 
tions, that  being  deceived  by  a  dream,  and  the  identity  of  the  names,  he 
had  been  induced  to  destroy  his  own  brother,  and  immediately  gave 
orders  for  his  army  to  march,  and  cut  off  tlie  usurper.  But,  as  he  was 
mounting  his  horse  for  this  expedition,  his  sword  slipped  out  of  its  scab- 
bard, and  gave  him  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  of  which  he  died  soon  after. 
The  Egyptians  remarking  that  it  was  in  the  same  part  of  the  body 
where  he  had  wounded  their  god  Apis,  considered  this  accident  as  a  just 
judgment  from  heaven,  which  thus  avenged  the  sacrilegious  impiety  of 
Cambyses. 

While  he  was  in  Egypt,  having  consulted  the  oracle  of  Butos,^  which 
was  famous  in  that  country,  he  was  told  that  he  should  die  at  Ecbatana : 
understanding  this  of  Ecbatana  in  Media,  he  resolved  to  preserve  his 
life  by  never  going  thither  ;  but  what  he  thought  to  avoid  in  Media,  he 
found  in  Syria.  For  the  town  where  he  lay  sick  of  this  wound,  was  of 
the  same  name,  being  also  called  Ecbatana.  Of  which  when  he  was  in- 
formed, taking  it  for  certain  that  he  must  die  there,  he  assembled  all  the 
chief  of  the  Persians  together,  and  representing  to  them  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  that  it  was  Smerdis  the  Magian  who  had  usurped  the  throne, 
earnestly  exhorted  them  not  to  submit  to  that  impostor,  nor  to  suffer  the 
sovereignty  to  pass  from  the  Persians  again  to  the  Medes,  of  which  na- 
tion the  Magian  was,  but  to  take  care  to  set  up  a  king  over  them  of  their 
own  people.  The  Persians,  thinking  that  he  said  all  this  merely  out  of 
hatred  to  his  brother,  paid  no  regard  to  it ;  but  upon  his  death  quietly 
submitted  to  him  whom  they  found  on  the  throne,  supposing  him  to  be 
the  true  Smerdis. 

Cambyses  reigned  seven  years  and  five  months.     In  Scripture  he  is 
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called  Ahasuerus.*  When  he  first  came  to  the  crown,  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews  made  an  application  directly  to  him,  desiring  him  to  hinder  the 
building  of  the  temple;  and  their  application  was  not  in  vain.  Indeed 
he  did  not  openly  revoke  the  edict  of  his  father  Cyrus,  perhaps  out  of 
some  remains  of  respect  for  his  memory,  but  in  a  great  measure  frus- 
trated its  intent,  by  the  many  discouragements  under  which  he  laid  the 
Jews ;  so  that  the  work  went  on  very  slowly  during  his  reign. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    SMERDIS    THE    MA.GIAN. 

[A.  M.  3482.  Ant.  J.  C,  522.]— This  prince  is  called  in  Scripture 
Artaxerxes.  He  reigned  little  more  than  seven  months.  As  soon  as  he 
was  settled  on  the  throne,  by  the  death  of  Cambyses,  the  inhabitants  of 
Samaria  wrote  a  letter  to  him,t  setting  forth  what  a  turbulent,  seditious, 
and  rebellious  people  the  Jews  were.  By  virtue  of  this  letter  they  ob- 
tained an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  the  Jews  from  proceeding  any 
farther  in  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and  temple.  So  that  the  work 
was  suspended  till  the  second  year  of  Darius,  for  about  the  space  of 
two  years. 

The  Magian,  sensible  how  important  it  was  for  him,  that  the  imposture 
should  not  be  discovered,  affected  from  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign 
never  to  appear  in  public,  but  to  live  retired  in  his  palace,  and  there 
transact  all  his  affairs  by  the  intervention  of  his  eunuchs,  without  ad- 
mitting any  but  his  most  intimate  confidants  to  his  presence. 

And  the  better  to  secure  himself  in  the  possession  of  the  throne  he  had 
usurped,  J  he  studied  from  his  first  accession  to  gain  the  affections  of  his 
subjects,  by  granting  them  an  exemption  from  taxes,  and  from  all  mili- 
tary service  for  three  years  ;  and  did  so  many  things  for  their  benefit, 
that  his  death  was  much  lamented  by  most  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  except 
the  Persians,  on  the  revolution  that  happened  soon  afterwards. 

But  these  very  precautions§  which  he  made  use  of  to  keep  himself  out 
of  the  way  of  being  discovered  either  by  the  nobility  or  the  people,  did 
but  make  it  the  more  suspected  that  he  was  not  the  true  Smerdis.  He 
had  married  all  his  predecessor's  wives,  and  among  the  rest  Atossa,  a 
daughter  of  Cyrus,  and  Phedyma,  a  daughter  of  Otanes,  a  noble  Persian 
of  the  first  quality.  This  nobleman  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  his  daugh- 
ter to  know  of  her  whether  the  king  was  really  Smerdis,  the  son  of  Cy- 
rus, or  some  other  man.  She  answered  that,  having  never  seen  Smerdis, 
the  son  of  Cyrus,  she  could  not  tell.  He  then  by  a  second  message  de- 
sired her  to  inquire  of  Atossa  (who  could  not  but  know  her  own  brother), 
whether  this  were  he  or  not.  Whereupon  she  informed  him  that  the  pre- 
sent king,  be  he  who  he  might,  from  the  first  day  of  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  had  lodged  his  wives  in  separate  apartments,  so  that  they  never 
could  converse  with  one  another,  and  that  therefore  she  could  not  come 
at  Atossa,  to  ask  this  question  of  her.  He  sent  her  a  third  message, 
whereby  he  directed  her,  that  when  he  should  next  lie  with  her,  she 
should  take  the  opportunity,  when  he  was  fast  asleep,  to  feel  whether  he 
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had  any  ears  or  not.  For  Cyrus  having  caused  the  ears  of  Smerdls  the 
Magian  to  be  cut  o(T  for  some  crime,  he  told  her  that  if  the  person  aho 
lay  with  was  Smerdis  the  Magian,  he  was  unworthy  of  possessing  either 
the  cfown  or  her.  Phedyma,  having  received  these  instructions,  took 
the  next  opportunity  of  making  the  trial  she  was  directed  to,  and  6nding 
the  person  she  lay  with  had  no  ears,  she  sent  word  to  her  father  of  it, 
whereby  the  whole  fraud  was  discovered. 

Otanes  immediately  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  five  more  of  the 
chief  Persian  nobility  ;♦  and  Darius,  an  illustrious  Persian  nobleman, 
whose  father,  Ilystaspes,  was  governor  of  Persia, +  coming  very  season- 
ably as  they  were  forming  their  plan,  was  admitted  into  the  association, 
and  vigorously  promoted  the  execution.  The  affair  was  conducted  with 
great  secresy,  and  the  very  day  fixed,  lest  it  should  be  discovered. 

While  they  were  concerting  their  measures,  an  extraordinary  occur- 
rence,X  of  which  they  had  not  the  least  expectation,  strangely  perplexed 
the  Magians.  la  order  to  remove  all  suspicion,  they  had  proposed  to 
Prexaspes,  and  obtained  a  promise  from  him  that  he  would  publicly  de- 
clare before  the  people,  who  were  to  be  assembled  for  that  purpose,  that 
the  king  upon  the  throne  was  truly  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus.  When  the 
people  were  assembled,  which  was  on  the  very  same  day,  Prexaspes 
spoke  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  pre- 
sent, sincerely  declared  all  that  had  passed  ;  that  he  had  killed  with  his 
own  hand  Smerdis  the  son  of  Cyrus,  by  CambyBes'  order  ;  that  the  per- 
son who  now  possessed  the  throne  was  Smerdis  the  Magian  ;  that  he 
begged  pardon  of  the  gods  and  men  for  the  crime  he  had  coinjnitted  by 
compulsion  and  against  his  will.  Having  said  this,  he  threw  himself 
headlong  from  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  broke  his  neck.  It  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  confusion  the  news  of  this  accident  occasioned  in  the 
palace. 

The  conspirators,  without  knowing  any  thing  of  what  had  happened,^ 
were  going  to  the  palace  at  this  juncture,  and  were  suffered  to  enter  un- 
suspected. For  the  outer  guard,  knowing  them  to  be  persons  of  the  first 
rank  at  court,  did  not  so  much  as  ask  them  any  questions.  But  when  they 
came  near  the  king's  apartment,  and  found  the  officers  there  unwilling  to 
give  them  admittance,  they  drew  their  scymitars,  fell  upon  the  guards, 
and  forced  their  passage.  Smerdis  the  Magian  and  his  brother,  who 
were  deliberating  together  upon  the  affair  of  Prexaspes,  hearing  a  sud- 
den uproar,  snatched  up  their  arras,  made  the  best  defence  they  could, 
and  wounded  some  of  the  conspirators.  One  of  the  two  brothers  being 
quickly  killed,  the  other  fled  into  a  distant  room  to  save  himself,  but  was 
pursued  thither  by  Gobryas  and  Darius.  Gobryas  having  seized  him, 
held  him  fast  in  his  arras  ;  but,  as  it  was  quite  dark,  Darius  was  afraid 
to  strike,  lest  at  the  same  tirae  he  should  kill  his  friend.  Gobryas,  judg- 
ing what  it  was  that  restrained  him,  obliged  him  to  run  his  sword 
through  the  Magian's  body,  though  he  should  happen  to  kill  them 
both  together.  But  Darius  did  it  with  so  much  dexterity  and  good 
fortune,  that  he  killed  the  Magian  without  hurting  his  companion. 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  70 — ^73.  +The  province  so  called. 

}  Herod.  I.  iii,  c.  74,  75.  §  Cap.  76—78. 
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In  the  same  instant,*  with  their  hands  all  smeared  with  blood,  they 
went  out  of  the  palace,  exposed  the  heads  of  the  false  Smerdis  and  his 
brother  Patisithes  to  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  declared  the  whole  im- 
posture. Upon  this  the  people  grew  so  enraged  that  they  fell  upon  the 
whole  sect  to  which  the  usurper  belonged,  and  slew  as  many  of  them  as 
they  could  find.  For  which  reason  the  day  on  which  this  was  done 
thenceforward  became  an  annual  festival  among  the  Persians,  by  whom 
it  was  celebrated  with  great  rejoicings.  It  was  called  '  The  slaughter  of 
the  Magi ;'  nor  durst  any  of  that  sect  appear  in  public  upon  that  festival. 

When  the  tumult  and  disorder,  inseparable  from  such  an  event,  were 
appea3ed,+  the  lords  who  had  slain  the  usurper  entered  into  consultation 
amongst  themselves  what  sort  of  government  was  most  proper  for  them 
to  establish.  Otanes,  who  spoke  first,  declared  directly  against  mo- 
narchy, strongly  representing  and  exaggerating  the  dangers  and  incon- 
veniencies  to  which  that  form  of  government  was  liable  ;  chiefly  flow- 
ing, according  to  him,  from  the  absolute  and  unlimited  power  annexed  to 
it,  by  which  the  most  virtuous  man  is  almost  unavoidably  corrupted.  He 
therefore  concluded  by  declaring  for  a  popular  government.  Megaby- 
zus,  who  next  delivered  his  opinion,  admitting  all  that  the  other  had  said 
against  a  monarchical  government,  confuted  his  reasons  for  a  democracy. 
He  represented  the  people  as  a  violent,  fierce,  and  imgovernable  animal, 
that  acts  only  by  caprice  and  passion. — '  A  king  (said  he)  at  least  knows 
wiiat  he  does ;  but  the  people  neither  know  nor  hear  any  thing,  and 
blindly  give  themselves  up  to  those  that  know  how  to  manage  them.'  He 
therefore  declared  for  an  aristocracy,  wherein  the  supreme  power  is 
confided  to  a  few  wise  and  experienced  persons.  Darius,  who  spoke  last, 
sliowed  the  inconveniencies  of  an  aristocracy,  otherwise  called  an  oli- 
g:archy ;  wherein  reign  distrust,  envy,  dissensions,  and  ambition,  the 
iiatural  sources  of  faction,  sedition,  and  murder  ;  for  which  there  is 
usually  no  other  remedy  than  submitting  to  the  authority  of  one  man  ; 
and  this  is  called  monarchy,  which  of  all  forms  of  government  is  the  most 
commendable,  the  safest,  and  the  most  advantageous ;  inexpressibly 
great  being  the  good  that  can  be  done  by  a  prince,  whose  power  is  equal 
to  the  goodness  of  his  inclinations.  '  In  short  (said  he),  to  determine 
this  point  by  a  fact  which  to  me  seems  decisive  and  undeniable,  to  what 
form  of  government  is  owing  the  present  greatness  of  the  Persian  em- 
pire ?  Is  it  not  to  that  which  I  am  now  recommending  ?'  Darius's  opi- 
nion was  embraced  by  the  rest  of  the  lords  ;  and  they  resolved  that  the 
monarchy  should  be  continued  on  the  same  footing  whereon  it  had  been 
established  by  Cyrus. 

The'next  question  was  to  know  which  of  them  should  be  king.J  and 
how  they  should  proceed  to  the  election.  This  they  thought  fit  to 
refer  to  the  gods.  Accordingly  they  agreed  to  meet  the  next  morning 
by  sun-rising,  on  horseback,  at  a  certain  place  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city  ;  and  that  he  whose  horse  first  neighed  should  be  king.  For  the 
sun  being  the  chief  deity  of  the  Persians,  they  imagined,  that  taking  this 
course,  would  be  giving  him  the  honour  of  the  election.  Darius's  groom, 
hearing  of  the  agreement,  made  use  of  the  following  artifice  to  secure  the 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  79.         +  Gap.  80—83.         J  Cap.  84r-87. 
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crown  for  his  master.  The  night  l>efore  he  carried  a  mare  to  the  place 
appointed  for  their  meeting  the  next  day,  and  brought  to  her  his  master's 
horse.  The  lords  assembling  the  next  morning  at  the  rendezvous,  ho 
sooner  was  Darius's  horse  come  to  the  place  where  he  had  smelt  the 
mare,  than  he  fell  a  neighing ;  whereupon  Darius  was  saluted  king  by 
the  others,  and  placed  on  the  throne.  He  was  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  a 
Persian  by  birth,  and  of  the  royal  family  of  AchEemenes. 

The  Persian  empire  being  thus  restored  and  settled  by  the  wisdom  and 
valour  of  these  seven  lords,*  they  were  raised  by  the  new  king  to  the 
highest  dignities,  and  honoured  with  the  most  ample  privileges.  They 
had  access  to  his  person  whenever  they  would,  and  in  all  public  afTairs 
were  allowed  to  deliver  their  opinions  the  first.  And  whereas  the  Per- 
sians wore  their  tiara  or  turban  with  the  top  bent  backwards,  except  the 
king,  who  wore  his  erect ;  these  lords  had  the  privilege  of  wearing 
theirs  with  the  top  bent  forwards,  because,  when  they  attacked  the  Magi, 
they  had  bent  theirs  in  that  manner,  the  better  to  know  one  another  in 
the  hurry  and  confusion.  From  that  time  forwards  the  Persian  kings 
of  this  family  always  had  seven  counsellors  honoured  with  the  same 
privilege. 

Here  I  shall  conclude  the  history  of  the  Persian  empire,  reserving  the 
remainder  of  it  for  the  following  volumes. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE    MANNERS    AND    CUSTOMS   OF   THE   ASSYRIANS,     BABYLONIANS, 
LYDIANS,    MEDES,     AND    PERSIANS. 

I  SHALL  give  in  this  place  an  account  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
all  these  several  nations  conjointly,  because  they  agree  in  several  points ; 
and  if  I  was  to  treat  them  separately,  I  should  be  obliged  to  make  fre- 
quent repetitions ;  and  moreover,  excepting  the  Persians,  the  ancient 
authors  say  very  little  of  the  manners  of  the  other  nations.  I  sliall  re- 
duce what  I  have  to  say  of  them  to  these  four  heads  : — 1.  Their  govern- 
ment; 2.  Their  art  of  war  ;  3.  Their  arts  and  sciences  ;  and,  4.  Their 
religion  ;  after  which  I  shall  narrate  the  causes  of  the  declension  and 
-ruin  of  the  great  Persian  empire. 

ARTICLE   I. 

OF    THEIR    GOVERNMENT. 

After  a  short  account  of  the  nature  of  the  government  of  Persia,  and 
the  manner  of  educating  the  children  of  their  kings,  I  shall  proceed  to 
consider  these  four  things: — Their  public  council,  wherein  the  affairs  of 
state  were  considered  ;  the' administration  of  justice  ;  their  care  of  the 
{)rovinces  ;  and  the  good  order  observed  in  their  finances, 

SECT.  I.— THEIR  MONARCHICAL  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT. 
THE  RESPECT  THEY  PAID  THEIR  KINGS.  THE  MAN- 
NER OF  EDUCATING  THEIR  CHILDREN. 

Monarchical,  or  regal  government,  as  we  call  it,  is  of  all  others  the 
most  ancient,  the  most  universal,  the  best  adapted  to  keep  the  people  in 

*  Herod.  1.  iil.  c.  S4— S7. 
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peace  and  union,  and  the  least  exposed  to  the  revolutions  and  vicissi- 
tudes incident  to  states.  For  these  reasons  the  wisest  writers  'amon^ 
the  ancients,  as  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plutarch,  and,  before  them  all,  Hero- 
dotus, have  been  induced  to  prefer  decidedly  this  form  of  government  to 
all  others.  It  is  likewise  the  only  form  that  was  ever  established  among 
the  eastern  nations,  a  republican  government  being  utterly  unknown  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

Those  people  paid  extraordinary  honours  to  the  prince  on  the  throne,* 
because  in  his  person  they  respected  the  character  of  the  Deity,  whose 
image  and  vicegerent  he  was  with  regard  to  them,  being  placed  on  the 
throne  by  the  hands  of  the  supreme  Governor  of  the  world,  and  invested 
with  his  authority  and  power,  in  order  to  be  the  minister  of  his  provi- 
dence, and  the  dispenser  of  his  goodness  towards  the  people.  In  this 
manner  did  the  pagans  themselves  in  old  times  both  think  and  speak  : 
'  Principem  dat  Deus,  qui  erga  orane  horainura  genus  vice  sua  fungatur.'t 

These  sentiments  are  very  laudable  and  just.  For  certainly  the  most 
profound  respect  and  reverence  are  due  to  the  supreme  power  ;  because 
it  Cometh  from  God,  and  is  appointed  entirely  for  the  good  of  the  public  ; 
besides,  it  is  evident,  that  an  authority  which  is  not  respected  according 
to  the  full  extent  of  its  commission,  must  thereby  either  become  useless, 
or  at  least  very  much  limited  in  the  good  effects  which  ought  to  flow  from 
it.  But  in  the  times  of  paganism  this  honour  and  homage,  though  just 
and  reasonable  in  themselves,  were  often  carried  too  far  ;  the  Christian 
being  the  only  religion  that  has  known  how  to  keep  within  due  bounds  in 
this  point.  We  honour  the  emperor,  said  TertuUian,  in  the  name  of  all 
the  Christians  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  as  is  lawful  for  us  and  proper  for 
him  ;  that  is,  as  a  man,  who  is  next  after  God  in  rank  and  authority, 
from  whom  he  has  received  all  that  he  is,  and  whatever  he  has,  and  who 
knows  no  superior  but  God  alone.  For  this  reason  he  calls  the  emperor 
in  another  place  a  second  majesty,  inferior  to  nothing  but  the  first:— 
'  Religio  secundse  majestatis.'J 

Among  the  Assyrians,  and  more  particularly  among  the  Persians,  the 
prince  used  to  be  styled,  '  The  great  king,  the  king  of  kings.'  Two  rea- 
sons might  induce  those  princes  to  take  that  ostentatious  title  :  the  one, 
because  their  empire  was  formed  of  many  conquered  kingdoms,  all  united 
under  one  head ;  the  other,  because  they  had  several  kings,  their  vassals, 
either  in  their  court  or  dependent  upon  them. 

The  crown  was  hereditary  among  them,§  descending  from  father  to  son, 
and  generally  to  the  eldest.  When  an  heir  to  the  crown  was  born,  all  the 
empire  testified  their  joy  by  sacrifices,  feasts,  and  all  mauBer  of  public 
rejoicings  ;  and  bis  birth-day  was  thenceforward  an  annual  festival,  and 
day  of  solemnity  for  all  the  Persians. 

The  manner  of  educating  the  future  master  of  the  empire  is  admired  by 
Plato, II  and  recommended  to  the  Greeks  as  a  perfect  model  for  a  prince's 
education. 

He  was  never  wholly  committed  to  the  care  of  the  nurse,  who  generally 
was  a  woman  of  mean  and  low  condition  ;   but  from  among  the  eunuchs, 

*  Plin.  in  Themist.  p.  125.    Ad  Princ.  indoc.  p.  780.  t  Plin.  in 
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that  is,  the  chief  officers  of  the  household,  some  of  the  most  approved 
merit  and  probity  were  chosen,  to  talce  care  of  the  young  prince's  person 
and  healtli,  till  he  was  seven  years  of  age,  and  to  begin  to  form  his  man- 
ners and  behaviour.  He  was  then  taVen  from  them,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  other  masters,  who  were  to  continue  the  care  of  his  education, 
to  teach  him  to  ride  as  soon  as  his  strength  would  permit,  and  to  exercise 
him  in  hunting. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age,  when  the  mind  begins  to  attain  some  maturity, 
four  of  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  the  state  were  appointed  to 
be  his  preceptors.  The  first,  says  Plato,  taught  him  magic,  that  is,  la 
their  language,  the  worship  of  the  gods  according  to  their  ancient  maxims, 
and  the  laws  of  Zoroaster,  the  son  of  Oromasdes ;  he  also  instructed  him 
in  the  principles  of  government.  The  second  was  to  accustom  him  to 
speak  truth,  and  to  administer  justice.  The  third  was  to  teach  him  not 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  overcome  by  pleasures,  that  he  might  be  truly  a 
king,  and  always  free,  master  of  himself  and  his  desires.  The  fourth  was 
to  fortify  his  courage  against  fear,  which  would  have  made  him  a  slave, 
and  to  inspire  him  with  a  noble  and  prudent  assurance,  so  necessary  for 
those  that  are  born  to  command.  Each  of  these  governors  excelled  in 
his  way,  and  was  eminent  in  that  part  of  education  assigned  to  him.  One 
was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  in  religion,  and  the  art 
of  governing  ;  another  for  his  love  of  truth  and  justice  ;  this  for  his  mo- 
deration and  abstinence  from  pleasures  ;  that  for  a  superior  strength  of 
mind,  and  uncommon  intrepidity. 

I  do  not  know  whether  such  a  diversity  of  masters,  who,  without  doubt, 
were  of  different  tempers,  and  perhaps  had  different  interests  in  view,  was 
well  calculated  to  answer  the  end  proposed  ;  or  whether  it  was  possible 
that  four  men  should  agree  together  in  the  same  principles,  and  harmoni- 
ously pursue  the  same  end.  Probably  the  reason  of  having  so  many  was, 
that  they  apprehended  it  impossible  to  find  any  one  person  possessed  of 
all  the  qualities  they  judged  necessary  for  giving  a  right  education  to  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  crown  ;  so  great  au  idea  had  they,  even  in  those 
corrupt  times,  of  the  importance  of  a  prince's  education. 

Be  "this  as  it  will,  all  this  care,  as  Plato  remarks  in  the  same  place,  was 
frustrated  by  the  luxury,  pomp,  and  magnificence  with  which  the  young 
prince  was  surrounded  ;  by  the  numerous  train  of  ofiicers  that  waited 
upon  him  with  a  servile  submission  ;  by  all  the  appurtenances  and  equi- 
page of  a  voluptuous  and  effeminate  life,  in  which  pleasure,  and  the  in- 
venting of  new  diversions,  seemed  to  engross  all  attention  ;  dangers  which 
the  most  excellent  disposition  could  never  surmount.  The  corrupt  man- 
ners of  the  uation  therefore  quickly  debauched  the  prince,  and  drew  him 
into  the  prevailing  pleasures,  against  which  no  education  is  a  suSicient 
defence. 

The  education  here  spoken  of  by  Plato,  can  relate  only  to  the  children  of 
Artaxerxes,  surnamed  Longimanus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Xerxes,  in 
whose  time  lived  Alcibiades,  who  is  introduced  in  the  dialogue  from  whence 
this  observation  is  taken.  For  Plato,  in  another  passage,  which  we  shall 
cite  hereafter,  informs  us,  that  neither  Cyrus  nor  Darius  ever  thought  of 
giving  the  princes,  their  sons,  a  good  education  ;  and  what  we  find  in  his- 
tory concerning  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  gives  us  reason  to  believ«»»  that 
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he  was  more  attentive  than  his  predecessors  to  the  education  of  his 
children  ;  but  was  not  much  imitated  in  that  respect  by  his  successors. 

SECT    II.— THE  PUBLIC  COUNCIL  WHEREIN  THE  AFFAIRS 
OF  STATE  WERE  CONSIDERED. 

Absolute  as  the  regal  authority  was  among  the  Persians,  yet  was  it,  in 
some  measure,  kept  within  bounds  by  the  establishment  of  this  council, 
appointed  by  the  state  ;  a  council,  which  consisted  of  seven  of  the  princes 
or  chief  lords  of  the  nation,  no  less  distinguished  by  their  wisdom  and 
abilities  than  by  their  illustrious  birth.  We  have  already  seen  the 
origin  of  this  establishment  in  the  conspiracy  of  the  seven  Persian  noble- 
men, who  entered  into  an  association  against  Smerdis  the  Magian  and 
killed  him. 

The  Scripture  observes  that  EzFa  was  sent  into  Judaea,  in  the  name, 
and  by  the  authority  of  king  Artaxerxes  and  his  seven  counsellors : — 

•  Forasmuch  as  thou  art  sent  of  the  king  and  of  his  seven  counsellors,'* 
The  same  Scripture,  a  long  time  before  this,  in  the  reign  of  Darius, 

otherwise  called  Ahasuerus,  who  succeeded  the  Magian,  informs  us,  that 
these  counsellors  were  well  versed  in  the  laws,  ancient  customs,  and 
maxims  of  the  state ;  that  they  always  attended  the  prince,  who  never 
transacted  any  thing,  or  determined  any  aifair  of  importance  without 
their  advice.  '  Interrogavit  (Assuerus)  sapientes,  qui  ex  more  regio  ei 
semper  aderant,  et  illorum  faciebat  cuncta  consilio,  scientium  leges  ac 
juraraajorum.'t 

This  last  passage  gives  room  for  some  reflections,  which  may  very 
much  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  character  of  th» 
Persian  government. 

In  the  first  place,  the  king  there  spoken  of,  that  is,  Darius,  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  princes  that  ever  reigned  in  Persia,  and  one  of 
ihe  most  deserving  of  praise,  on  account  of  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
though  he  had  his  failings.  It  is  to  him,  as  well  as  to  Cyrus,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  those  excellent  laws  are  ascribed,  which  have  ever  since 
subsisted  in  that  country,  and  have  been  the  foundation  and  standard  of 
their  government.  Now  this  prince,  notwithstanding  his  extraordinary 
penetration  and  ability,  thought  he  stood  in  need  of  advice  ;  nor  did  he 
apprehend,  that  the  joining  a  number  of  assistants  to  himself,  for  the 
determination  of  affairs,  would  be  any  discredit  to  his  own  understand- 
ing ;  by  which  proceeding  he  really  showed  a  superiority  of  genius 
which  is  very  uncommon,  and  implies  a  great  fund  of  merit.  For  a 
prince  of  slender  talents  and  a  narrow  capacity  is  generally  full  of  him- 
self; 'and  the  less  understanding  he  has,  the  more  obstinate  and  untracta- 
ble  he  generally  is :  he  thinks  it  want  of  respect  to  offer  to  discover  any 
thing  to  him  which  he  does  not  perceive ;  and  is  affronted  if  you  seem  to 
doubt  that  he,  who  is  supreme  in  power,  is  not  the  same  in  penetration 
and  understanding.  But  Darins  had  a  different  way  of  thinking,  and  did 
nothing  without  counsel  and  advice  : — '  Illorum  faciebat  cuncla  consilio.' 

Secondly,  Darius,  however  absolute  he  was,  and  how  jealous  soever  he 
might  be  of  his  prerogative,  did  not  think  he  impaired  or  degraded  it 

*  Ezra,  vii.  14.        t  Esth.  i,  13,  according  to  the  Vulgate  translation. 
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when  he  instituted  that  council ;  for  the  council  did  not  at  all  interfere 
with  the  king's  authority  of  ruling  and  commanding,  which  always  re- 
sides in  the  person  of  the  prince,  but  was  confined  entirely  to  that  of  rea- 
son, which  consisted  in  communicating  and  imparting  their  knowledge 
and  experience  to  the  king.  He  was  persuaded  that  the  noblest  charac- 
ter of  sovereign  power,  when  it  is  pure,  and  has  neither  degenerated 
from  its  origin,  nor  deviated  from  its  end,  is  to  govern  by  the  laws  ;  to 
make  them  the  rule  of  his  will  and  desire  ;  and  to  think  nothing  allow- 
able for  him  which  they  prohibit. 

In  the  third  place,  this  council,  which  every  where  accompanied  the 
king  ('  ex  more  regio  semper  eiaderant'),  was  a  perpetual  standing  coun- 
cil, consisting  of  the  greatest  men  and  the  best  heads  in  the  kingdom ; 
who,  under  the  direction  of  the  sovereign,  and  always  with  a  dependency 
upon  him,  were  in  a  manner  the  source  of  public  order,  and  the  principle 
of  all  the  wise  regulations  and  transactions  at  home  and  abroad.  To  this 
council  the  king  transferred  from  himself  several  weighty  cares,  with 
which  he  must  otherwise  have  been  overburdened  ;  and  by  them  he  like- 
wise executed  whatever  had  been  resolved  on.  It  was  by  means  of  this 
standing  council  that  the  great  maxims  of  the  state  were  preserved  ;  the 
knowledge  of  its  true  interest  perpetuated  ;  aflfairs  carried  on  with  har- 
mony and  order  ;  and  innovations,  errors,  and  oversights,  prevented. 
For  in  a  public  and  general  council  things  are  discussed  by  unsuspected 
persons  ;  all  the  ministers  are  mutual  inspectors  of  one  another  ;  all  their 
knowledge  and  experience  in  public  matters  are  united  together ;  and 
tliey  all  become  equally  capable  of  every  part  of  the  administration  ; 
because,  though  as  to  the  executive  part,  they  move  only  in  one  particu- 
lar sphere  of  business,  yet  they  are  obliged  to  inform  themselves  in  all 
affairs  relating  to  the  public,  that  they  may  be  able  to  deliver  their  opi- 
nions in  a  judicious  manner. 

The  fourth  and  last  reflection  I  have  to  make  on  this  head  is,  that  we 
find  it  mentioned  in  Scripture,  that  the  persons  of  which  this  council  con- 
sisted, were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  customs,  laws,  maxims,  and 
rights  of  the  kingdom,  '  Scientium  leges  ac  jura  majorum.' 

Two  things,  which,  as  the  Scriptures  inform  us,  were  practised  by  the 
Persians,  might  very  much  contribute  to  instruct  the  king  and  his  council 
in  the  methods  of  governing  with  wisdom  and  prudence.  The  first  was, 
their  having  public  registers,  wherein  all  the  prince's  edicts  and  ordi- 
nances, all  the  privileges  granted  to  the  people,  and  all  the  favours  con- 
ferred upon  particular  persons,  were  entered  and  recorded.  The  second 
was,  the  annals  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  all  the  events  of  former  reigns, 
all  resolutions  taken,  regulations  established,  and  services  done  by  any 
particular  persons,  were  exactly  and  circumstantially  entered.  These 
annals  were  carefully  preserved,  and  frequently  perused  both  by  the 
kings  and  the  ministers,  that  they  might  acquaint  themselves  with  times 
past ;  might  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom  ;  avoid  an 
arbitrary,  unequal,  uncertain  conduct  ;  maintain  an  uniformity  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs  ;  and,  in  short,  acquire  such  light  from  the  perusal 
of  these  books,  as  should  qualify  tliem  to  govern  the  state  with  wisdom. 
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SECT.  III.— THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  JUSTICE. 

To  be  king,  and  to  be  judge,  is  but  one  and  the  same  thing.  The 
throne  is  a  tribunal,  and  the  sovereign  power  is  the  highest  authority  for 
administering  justice.  '  God  hath  made  you  king  over  his  people  (said 
the  queen  of  Sheba  to  Solomon)  to  the  end  that  you  should  judge  them, 
and  render  justice  and  judgment  unto  them.'  God  hath  made  everything 
subject  to  princes,  to  put  them  into  a  condition  of  fearing  none  but  him. 
His  design  in  making  them  independent  was  to  give  them  the  more  invio- 
lable attachment  to  justice.  That  they  might  not  excuse  themselves  on 
pretence  of  inability  or  want  of  power,  he  has  delegated  his  whole  power 
unto  them ;  he  has  made  them  masters  of  all  the  means  requisite  for  the 
restraining  injustice  and  oppression,  that  iniquity  should  tremble  in  their 
presence,  and  be  incapable  of  hurting  any  persons  whatsoever. 

But  what  is  that  justice  which  God  hath  intrusted  to  the  hands  of 
kings,  and  whereof  he  hath  made  them  depositaries  ?  Why,  it  is  nothing 
else  but  order  ;  and  order  consists  in  observing  an  universal  equity,  and 
taking  care  that  force  do  not  usurp  the  place  of  law ;  that  one  man's 
property  be  not  exposed  to  the  violence  of  another  ;  that  the  common  ties 
of  society  be  not  broken  ;  that  artifice  and  fraud  do  not  prevail  over  in- 
nocence and  simplicity  ;  that  all  things  rest  in  peace  under  the  protection 
of  the  laws  ;  and  the  weakest  among  the  people  find  sanctuary  in  the 
public  authority. 

We  learn  from  Josephus*  that  the  kings  of  Persia  used  to  administer 
justice  in  their  own  persons.  And  it  was  to  qualify  them  for  the  due  dis- 
charge of  this  duty  that  care  was  taken  to  have  them  instructed,  from 
their  tenderest  youth,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  their  country;  and 
that  in  their  public  schools,  as  we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  Cyrus,  they  were  taught  equity  and  j  ustice,  in  the  same  manner  as  rhe- 
toric and  philosophy  are  taught  in  other  places. 

These  are  the  great  and  essential  duties  of  the  regal  dignity.  Indeed 
it  is  reasonable,  and  absolutely  necessary,  that  the  prince  be  assisted  in 
the  execution  of  that  august  function,  as  he  is  in  others  ;  but  to  be  as- 
sisted, is  not  to  be  deprived,  or  dispossessed.  He  continues  judge  as 
long  as  he  continues  king.  Though  he  communicates  his  authority,  yet 
does  he  not  resign  or  divide  it.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for 
him  to  bestow  some  time  upon  the  study  of  equity  and  justice  ;  not  that 
he  need  enter  into  the  whole  detail  of  particular  laws,  but  only  acquaint 
himself  with  the  principal  rules  and  maxims  of  the  law  of  his  country, 
that  he  may  be  capable  of  doing  justice,  and  of  passing  sentence  with 
precision,  upon  important  points.  For  this  reason  the  kings  of  Persia 
never  ascended  the  throne  till  they  had  been  for  some  time  under  the  care 
and  instruction  of  the  Magi,  who  were  to  teach  them  that  science,  whejeof 
they  were  the  only  masters  and  professors,  as  well  as  of  the  religion  of 
the  country. 

Now  since  to  the  sovereign  alone  is  committed  the  right  of  administer- 
ing justice,  and  that  within  his  dominions  there  is  no  other  power  of  ad- 
ministering it  than  what  is  delegated  by  him,  how  greatly  does  it  behove 

*  Antiq.  Judaic.  1.  xi.  c.  3. 
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hiin  to  take  care  Into  what  hands  he  commits  a  part  of  «o  valuable  a  trust; 
to  know  whether  those  he  places  so  near  the  throne  are  worthy  to  par- 
take of  his  prerogative  ;  and  industriously  to  keep  all  such  at  a  distance 
from  it  as  he  judges  unworthy  of  that  privilege  !  We  find  that  in  Persia 
their  kings  were  extremely  careful  to  have  justice  rendered  with  integrity 
and  impartiality.  Oneof  their  royal  judges  (for  so  they  called  them)  having 
suffered  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  a  bribe,  was  condemned  by  Cambyses 
to  be  put  to  death  without  mercy,  and  to  have  his  skin  put  upon  the  seat 
where  he  used  to  sit  and  give  judgment,  and  where  his  son,  who  succeeded 
him  in  his  office,  was  to  sit,  that  the  very  place  whence  he  gave  judgment 
should  remind  him  continually  of  his  duty.* 

Their  ordinary  judges  were  taken  out  of  the  class  of  old  men,t  into 
which  none  were  admitted  till  the  age  of  fifty  years  ;  so  that  a  man  could 
not  exercise  the  office  of  a  judge  before  that  age,  the  Persians  being  of 
opinion  that  too  much  maturity  could  not  be  required  in  an  employment 
•which  decided  upon  the  fortunes,  reputations,  and  lives  of  their  fellow- 
citizens. 

Amongst  them  it  was  not  lawful  either  for  a  private  person  to  put  any 
of  his  slaves  to  death,  nor  for  the  prince  to  inflict  capital  punishment 
upon  any  of  his  subjects  for  the  first  offence  ;  because  it  might  rather  be 
considered  as  an  effect  of  human  weakness  and  frailty,  than  of  a  con- 
firmed malignity  of  mind. 

The  Persians  thiu?l  t  it  reasonable  to  put  the  good  as  well  as  the  evil, 
the  merits  of  the  offender,  as  well  as  his  demerits,  into  the  scales  of  jus- 
tice ;  nor  was  it  just,  in  their  opinion,  that  one  single  crime  should  obli- 
terate all  the  good  actions  a  man  had  done  during  his  life.  Upon  this 
principle  it  was  that  Darius,  having  condemned  a  judge  to  death  for  some 
prevarication  in  his  office,  and  afterwards  calling  to  mind  the  important 
services  he  had  rendered  both  to  the  state  and  the  royal  family,  revoked 
the  sentence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  going  to  be  executed,  and  ac- 
knowledged that  he  had  pronounced  it  with  more  precipitation  than 
wisdom. 

But  one  important  and  essential  rule  which  they  observed  in  their 
judgments,  was,  in  the  first  place  never  to  condemn  any  person  without 
confronting  him  with  his  accuser  to  his  face,  and  without  giving  him  time, 
and  all  other  means,  necessary  for  defending  himself  against  the  articles 
laid  to  his  charge ;  and  in  the  second  place,  if  the  person  accused  was 
found  innocent,  to  inflict  the  very  same  punishment  upon  the  accuser  as 
the  other  was  to  have  suffered  had  he  been  found  guilty.  Artaxerxes 
gave  a  fine  example  of  the  just  rigour  which  ought  to  be  exercised  on 
such  occasions. J  One  of  the  king's  favourites,  ambitious  of  getting  a 
place  possessed  by  one  of  his  best  officers,  endeavoured  to  make  the  king 
suspect  the  fidelity  of  that  officer  ;  and  to  that  end  sent  informations  to 
court  full  of  calumnies  against  him,  persuading  himself  that  the  king, 
from  the  great  influence  he  had  with  his  majesty,  would  believe  the  thing 
upon  his  bare  word,  without  farther  examination.  For  such  is  the  gene- 
ral character  of  calumniators.  They  are  afraid  of  evidence  and  light ; 
they  make  it  their  business  to  bar  up   from  the  innocent  all  tccess 

*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  25.  +  Xenoph.  Cvrop.  1.  i.  p.  7. 
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to  the  prince,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  their  power  to  vindicate  them- 
selves. The  officer  was  imprisoned ;  but  he  desired  of  the  king,  before 
he  was  condemned,  that  his  cause  might  be  heard,  and  his  accusers  or- 
dered to  produce  their  evidence  against  him.  The  king  did  so,  and  as 
there  was  no  proof  but  the  letters  which  his  enemy  had  written  against 
him,  he  was  cleared,  and  his  innocence  fully  justified  by  the  three  com- 
missioners that  sat  upon  his  trial ;  and  all  the  king's  indignation  fell 
upon  the  perfidious  accuser,  who  had  thus  attempted  to  abuse  the  favour 
and  confidence  of  his  royal  master.  The  prince,  who  was  well  informed, 
and  knew  that  one  of  the  true  signs  of  a  wise  government  is  to  have  the 
subjects  stand  more  in  fear  of  the  laws  than  of  informers,  would  have 
thought  that  to  act  otherwise  than  he  did,  would  have  been  a  direct  vio- 
lation ^of  the  most  common  rules  of  natural  equity  and  humanity ;  it 
would  have  been  opening  a  door  to  envy,  hatred,  calumny,  and  revenge  ; 
it  would  have  been  exposing  the  honest  simplicity  of  good  and  faithful 
subjects  to  the  cruel  malice  of  detestable  informers,  and  arming  the  lat- 
ter with  the  sword  of  public  authority  ;  in  a  word  it  would  have  been 
divesting  the  throne  of  the  most  noble  privilege  belonging  to  it,  namely, 
that  of  being  a  sanctuary  for  innocence  and  justice,  against  violence  and 
calumny. 

There  is  upon  record*  a  still  more  memorable  example  of  firmness  and 
love  of  justice,  in  another  king  of  Persia,  before  Artaxerxes  ;  in  him  I 
mean  whom  the  Scripture  calls  Ahasuerus,  and  who  is  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  from  whom  Haman  had,  by  his 
earnest  solicitations,  extorted  that  fatal  edict,  which  was  calculated  to 
exterminate  the  whole  race  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  Persian  empire 
in  one  day.  When  God  had,  by  the  means  of  Esther,  opened  his  eyes, 
he  made  haste  to  make  amends  for  his  fault,  not  only  by  revoking  his 
edict,  and  inflicting  an  exemplary  punishment  upon  the  impostor  who 
had  deceived  him,  but,  which  is  more,  by  a  public  acknowledgment  of 
his  error,  which  should  be  a  pattern  to  all  ages,  and  to  all  princes,  and 
teach  them  that  far  from  debasing  their  dignity,  or  weakening  their 
authority  thereby,  they  procure  to  them  both  the  more  respect.  After 
declaring  that  it  is  too  common  for  calumniators  to  impose,  by  their 
misrepresentations  and  craftiness,  on  the  goodness  of  their  princes,  whom 
their  natural  sincerity  induces  to  judge  favourably  of  others,  he  is  not 
ashamed  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer  him- 
self to  be  prejudiced  by  such  means  against  the  Jews,  who  were  his 
faithful  subjects,  and  the  children  of  the  most  high  God,  to  whose  good- 
ness he  and  his  ancestors  were  indebted  for  the  throne. 

ThePersians  werenotonly  enemies  of  injustice,  as  we  have  now  shown, 
but  also  abhorred  lying,  which  always  was  deemed  amongst  them  a  mean 
and  infamous  vice.  What  they  esteemed  most  pitiful,  next  to  lying,  was 
to  live  upon  trust,  or  by  borrowing.  Such  a  kind  of  life  seemed  to  them 
idle,  ignominious,  servile,  and  the  more  despicable,  as  it  tends  to  make 
people  liars. 

SECT.  IV.— THE  CARE  OF  THE  PROVINCES. 
It  seems  to  be  no  diflicult  matter  to  maintain  good  order  in  the  metro- 
polis of  a  kingdom,  where  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  and  judges  is 
*Esth.c.  iii.  &c. 
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closely  inspected,  and  the  very  sight  of  the  throne  capable  of  keeping  the 
subjects  ill  awe.  The  case  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  the  provinces, 
where  the  distance  from  the  sovereign,  and  the  hopes  of  impunity,  may 
occasion  many  misdemeanors  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  and  officers, 
as  well  as  great  licentiousness  and  disorder  on  that  of  the  people.  In 
this  the  Persian  policy  exerted  itself  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  we  may 
also  say,  with  the  greatest  success. 

The  Persian  empire  was  divided  into  127  governments,*  the  governors 
whereof  were  called  satrapa;.  Over  them  were  appointed  three  principal 
ministers,  who  inspected  their  conduct,  to  whom  they  gave  an  account  of 
all  the  affairs  of  their  several  provinces,  and  who  were  afterwards  to 
make  their  report  of  the  same  to  the  king.  It  was  Darius  the  Mede,  that 
is,  Cyaxares,  or  rather  Cyrus  in  the  name  of  his  uncle,  who  put  the 
government  of  the  empire  into  this  excellent  method.  These  satrapsc 
were,  by  the  very  design  of  their  office,  each  in  his  respective  district,  to 
have  the  same  care  and  regard  for  the  interests  of  the  people,  as  for  those 
of  the  prince  :  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  Cyrus,  that  no  difference  ought  to 
be  admitted  between  these  two  interests,  which  are  necessarily  linked 
together  ;  since  neither  the  people  can  be  happy,  unless  the  prince  is 
powerful,  and  in  a  condition  to  defend  them,  nor  the  prince  truly  power- 
ful, unless  bis  people  be  happy. 

These  satraptc  being  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the  kingdomy 
Cyrus  assigned  them  certain  funds  and  revenues  proportioned  to  their 
station  and  the  importance  of  their  employments.  lie  was  willing  they 
should  live  nobly  in  their  respective  provinces,  that  they  might  gain  the 
respect  of  the  nobility  and  common  people  within  their  jurisdiction;  and 
that  for  that  reason  their  retinue,  their  equipage,  and  their  table,  should 
be  answerable  to  their  dignity,  yet  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dence and  moderation.  He  himself  was  their  model  in  this  respect,  as  be 
desired  they  should  be  likewise  to  all  persons  of  distinguished  rank  within 
the  extent  of  their  authority :  so  that  the  same  order  which  reigned  in 
the  prince's  court  might  likewise  proportionably  be  observed  in  the 
courts  of  the  satrapa;,  and  in  the  noblemen's  families.  And  to  prevent, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  abuses  which  might  be  made  of  so  extensive  an 
authority  as  that  of  the  satraps,  the  king  reserved  to  himself  alone  the 
nomination  of  them,  and  chose  that  the  governors  of  places,  the  com- 
manders of  the  troops,  and  other  such  like  officers,  should  depend  imme- 
diately upon  the  prince  himself;  from  whom  alone  they  were  to  receive 
their  instructions,  in  order  that,  if  the  satrapa?  were  inclined  to  abuse  their 
power,  they  might  be  sensible  those  officers  were  so  many  overseers  and 
censors  of  their  conduct.  And  to  make  this  correspondence  by  letters 
the  more  sure  and  expeditious,  the  king  caused  post-houses  to  be  erected 
throughout  all  the  empire,  and  appointed  couriers,  who  travelled  night 
and  day,  and  made  wonderful  dispatch.  But  I  shall  speak  more  particu- 
larly on  this  article  at  the  end  of  the  section,  that  I  may  not  break  in  upon 
the  matter  in  hand. 

The  care  of  the  provinces,  however,  was  not  entirely  left  to  the  satraps 
and  governors  ;  the  king  himself  took  cognizance  of  them  in  his  own 

•  Authors  differ  about  the  number  of  governments  or  provinces.— 
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person,  being'  persuaded  that  the  governing-  only  by  others  is  but  to  g-o- 
vern  by  halves.  An  officer  of  the  household  was  ordered  to  repeat  these 
words  to  the  king  every  morning  when  he  awakened  him: — '  Rise,  Sir, 
and  think  of  discharging  the  duties  for  which  Oromasdes  has  placed  you 
upon  the  throne.'*  Oromasdes  was  the  principal  god,  anciently  worship- 
ped by  the  Persians.  A  good  prince,  says  Plutarch  in  relating  this  cus- 
tom, has  no  occasion  for  an  officer  to  give  him  this  daily  admonition:  his 
own  heart,  and  the  love  he  has  for  his  people,  are  sufficient  monitors. 

The  king  of  Persia  thought  himself  obliged,  according  to  the  ancient 
custom  established  in  that  country,  from  time  to  time  personally  to  visit 
all  the  provinces  of  his  empire  ;  being  persuaded,  as  Pliny  says  of  Tra- 
jan, that  the  most  solid  glory,  and  the  most  exquisite  pleasure,  a  good 
prince  can  enjoy,  is  from  time  to  time  to  let  the  people  see  their  common 
father  ;  to  reconcile  the  dissensions  and  mutual  animosities  of  rival 
cities  ;  to  calm  commotions  or  seditions  among  the  people,  and  that  not 
so  much  by  the  severity  of  power,  as  by  the  authority  of  reason  ;  to  pre- 
vent injustice  and  oppression  in  magistrates;  and  cancel  and  reverse 
whatever  has  been  decreed  against  law  and  equity ;  in  a  word,  like  a 
beneficent  planet,  to  shed  his  salutary  influences  universally,  or  rather, 
like  a  kind  of  divinity,  to  be  present  every  where,  to  see,  to  hear,  and" 
inspect  every  thing,  without  rejecting  any  man's  petition  or  complaint. 

When  the  king  was  not  able  to  visit  the  provinces  himself,  he  sent  in 
his  stead  some  of  the  great  men  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  were  the  most 
eminent  for  wisdom  and  virtue.  These  persons  were  generally  called  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  prince,  because  by  their  means  he  saw  and  was  in- 
formed of  every  thing.  When  these,  or  any  other  of  his  great  ministers, 
or  the  members  of  his  council,  were  said  to  be  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
prince,  it  was  at  once  an  admonition  to  the  king,  that  he  had  his  minis- 
ters, as  we  have  the  organs  of  our  senses,  not  that  he  should  lie  still  and 
be  idle,  but  act  by  their  means  ;  and  to  the  ministers,  that  they  ought  not 
to  act  for  themselves,  but  for  the  king  their  head,  and  for  the  advantage 
of  the  whole  body  politic. 

The  particular  detail  of  affairs,  which  the  king,  when  he  went  his  pro- 
gress in  person,  or  the  commissioners  appointed  by  him,  entered  into,  is 
highly  worthy  of  admiration,  and  shows  how  well  they  understood  Jn  those 
days  wherein  the  wisdom  and  ability  of  governors  consist.  The  attention 
of  the  king  and  his  ministers  was  not  employed  upon  great  objects  alone, 
as  war,  the  revenue,  justice,  and  commerce  ;  but  matters  of  less  impor- 
tance, as  the  security  and  beauty  of  towns  and  cities,  the  convenient 
habitation  of  the  inhabitants,  the  repairs  of  high  roads,  bridges,  cause- 
ways,' the  keeping  of  woods  and  forests  from  being  laid  waste  and  de- 
stroyed, and  above  all,  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  and  the  encourag- 
ing and  promoting  all  sorts  of  trades,  even  to  the  lowest  and  meanest  of 
handicraft  employments  ;  every  thing,  in  short,  came  within  the  sphere 
of  their  policy,  and  was  thought  to  deserve  their  care  and  inspection. 
And  indeed,  whatever  belongs  to  the  subjects,  as  well  as  the  subjects 
themselves,  is  a  part  of  the  trust  committed  to  the  head  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  is  entitled  to  his  care,  concern,  and  activity.    His  love  for 

♦  Plut.  ad  Princ.  indoct.  p.  780. 
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the  commonweal  is  universal.  It  extends  itself  to  all  matters,  and  takes 
in  every  thing:  it  is  the  support  of  private  persons,  as  well  as  of  the 
public.  Every  province,  every  city,  every  family,  has  a  place  in  his 
heart  and  affections.  Every  thing  in  the  kingdom  has  a  relation  to,  and 
concerns  him  ;  every  thing  challenges  his  attention  and  regard. 

I  have  already  said,*  that  agriculture  was  one  of  the  principal  objects 
on  which  the  Persians  bestowed  their  care  and  attention.  Indeed,  one  of 
the  prince's  first  cares  was,  to  make  husbandry  flourish ;  and  those 
satrapee,  whose  provinces  were  the  best  cultivated,  had  the  most  of  his 
favour.  And  as  there  were  offices  erected  for  the  regulation  of  the  mili- 
tary part  of  government,  so  were  there  likewise  for  the  inspecting  their 
rural  labours  and  economy.  For  these  two  employments  had  a  near 
relation ;  the  business  of  the  one  being  to  guard  the  country,  and  the 
other  lo  cultivate  it.  The  prince  protected  both  almost  with  the  same 
degree  of  affection;  because  both  concurred,  and  were  equally  necessary 
for  the  public  good.  For  if  the  lands  cannot  be  cultivated  without  the 
aid  and  protection  of  armies  for  their  defence  and  security,  so  neither 
can  the  soldiers  on  the  other  hand  be  fed  and  maintained  without  the 
labour  of  the  husbandmen  who  cultivate  the  ground.  It  was  with  good 
reason,  therefore,  that  the  prince,  since  it  was  impossible  for  himself  to 
see  into  every  thing,  caused  an  exact  account  to  be  given  him,  how  every 
province  and  district  was  cultivated;  that  he  might  know,  whether  each 
country  brought  forth  abundantly  such  fruita  as  it  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ;  that  he  descended  so  far  into  tliose  particulars,  as  Xenophon 
remarks  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  as  to  inform  himself  whether  the  private 
gardens  of  his  subjects  were  well  kept,  and  yielded  plenty  of  fruit ;  that 
he  rewarded  the  superintendants  and  overseers,  whose  provinces  or  dis- 
tricts were  the  best  cultivated,  and  punished  the  laziness  and  negligence 
of  those  idle  persons,  w  ho  suffered  their  grounds  to  lie  barren  or  untilled. 
Such  a  care  as  this  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of  a  king,  as  it  naturally 
tends  to  propagate  riches  and  plenty  throughout  his  kingdom,  and  to  beget 
a  spirit  of  industry  amongst  his  subjects,  which  is  the  surest  means  of 
preventing  that  increase  of  drones  and  idle  fellows,  that  are  such  a  bur- 
den upon  the  public,  and  a  dishonour  to  the  state. 

Xenophon,  in  the  next  passage  to  this  I  have  now  cited,  puts  into  the 
mouth  of  Socrates,  who  is  introduced  as  a  speaker,  a  very  noble  enco- 
mium upon  agriculture,  which  he  represents  as  the  employment  of  all 
others  the  most  worthy  of  man,  the  most  ancient,  and  the  most  suitable 
to  his  nature;  as  the  common  nurse  of  all  ages  and  conditions  of  life  ;  as 
the  source  of  health,  strength,  plenty,  riches,  and  a  thousand  sober  de- 
lights and  honest  pleasures  ;  as  the  mistress  and  school  of  sobriety,  tem- 
perance, justice,  religion  ;  and,  in  a  word,  of  all  kinds  of  virtues  both  civil 
and  military.  After  which  he  relates  the  fine  saying  of  Lysander  the 
Lacedsemonian,  who,  as  he  was  walking  at  Sardis  with  the  younger 
Cyrus,  hearing  from  that  prince's  own  mouth  that  he  himself  had  planted 
several  of  the  trees  he  was  looking  at,  exclaimed,  that  the  world  had 
reason  to  extol  the  happiness  of  Cyrus,  whose  virtue  was  as  eminent  as 
hU  fortune  ;  and  who,  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  affluence,  splendour, 

•  Xenoph.  Oecon.  p.  827—830. 
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and  magnificence,  had  yet  preserved  a  taste  so  pure  and  so  conformable 
to  right  reason.  '  Cum  Cyrus  respondisset,  Ego,  ista  sum  dimensus,  mei 
sunt  ordines,  mea  descriptio,  multse  etiam  istarum  arborum  mea  manu 
sunt  satse  :  tum  Lysandrura,  intuentem  ejus  purpuram,  et  nitorem  corpo- 
ris ;  ornatumque  Persicum  multo  auro  multisque  gemmis,  dixisse  :* 
Recte  vero  te,  Cyre,  beatum  ferunt,  quoniam  virtuti  tuae  fortuna  con- 
juncta  est.'  How  much  is  it  to  be  wished,  that  our  young  nobility,  who 
in  the  time  of  peace  do  not  know  how  to  employ  themselves,  had  the  like 
taste  for  planting  and  agriculture,  which  surely,  after  such  an  example 
as  that  of  Cyrus,  should  be  thought  no  dishonour  to  their  quality ; 
especially  if  they  would  consider,  that  for  several  ages  it  was  the  con- 
stant employment  of  the  bravest  and  most  warlike  people  in  the  world  ! 
The  reader  may  easily  perceive  that  I  mean  the  ancient  Romans. 

THE    INTENTION    OF    POSTS    AND    COURIERS. 

I  promised  to  give  some  account  in  this  place  of  the  invention  of  posts 
and  couriers.  This  invention  is  ascribed  to  Cyrus  ;t  nor,  indeed,  can  I 
find  any  mention  of  such  an  establishment  before  his  time.  As  the  Per- 
sian empire,  after  his  last  conquest,  was  of  a  vast  extent,  and  Cyrus  re- 
quired that  all  his  governors  of  provinces,  and  his  chief  commanders  of 
his  troops,  should  write  to  him,  and  give  an  exact  account  of  every  thing 
that  passed  in  their  several  districts  and  armies  ;  in  order  to  render  that 
correspondence  the  more  sure  and  expeditious,  and  to  enable  himself  to 
receive  speedy  intelligence  of  all  occurrences  and  affairs,  and  to  send  his 
orders  thereupon  with  expedition,  he  caused  post-houses  to  b*  built,  and 
messengers  to  be  appointed,  in  every  province.  Having  computed  how 
far  a  good  horse,  wiih  a  brisk  rider,  could  go  in  a  day  without  being 
spoiled,  he  had  stables  built  in  proportion,  at  equal  distances  from  each 
other,  and  had  them  furnished  with  horses,  and  grooms  to  take  care  of 
them.  At  each  of  these  places  he  likewise  appointed  a  post-master,  to 
receive  the  packets  from  the  couriers  as  they  arrived,  and  give  them  to 
others  ;  and  to  take  the  horses  that  had  performed  their  stage,  and  to 
find  fresh  ones.  Thus  the  post  went  continually  night  and  day,  with 
extraordinary  speed  :  nor  did  either  rain  or  snow,  heat  or  cold,  or  any 
inclemency  of  the  season,  interrupt  its  progress.  Herodotus  speaks  of 
the  same  sort  of  couriers  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes. | 

These  couriers  were  called  in  the  Persian  language,  "Ayyapoi.!}  The 
superintendency  of  the  posts  became  a  considerable  employment.  Darius, 
the  last  of  the  Persian  kings,  had  it  before  he  came  to  the  crown. 
Xenophon  takes  notice,  that  this  establishment  subsisted  still  in  his  time ; 
which  perfectly  agrees  with  what  is  related  in  the  book  of  Esther,  con- 
cerning the  edict  published  by  Ahasuerus  in  favour  of  the  Jews  ;  which 
edict  was  carried  through  that  vast  empire  with  a  rapidity  that  would 
have  been  impossible,  without  these  posts  erected  by  Cyrus. 

*  Cic.  de  senect.  num.  59.  +  Xen.  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  232. 

J  Her.  1.  viii.  c.  98.  §  "Ayyapoi  is  derived  from  a  word  which,  in 

that  language,  signifies  a  service  rendered  by  compulsion.  It  is  from 
thence  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  verb  ayyO'Pfvdv,  compellere,  cogere  : 
and  the  Latins,  angariare.  According  to  Suidas  they  were  likewise 
called  astendae. 
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We  aro  justly  surprised  to  find,  that  this  establishment  of  posts  and 
couriers,  first  invented  in  the  East  by  Cyrus,  and  continued  for  so  many 
ages  afterwards  by  his  successors,  especially  considering  of  what  use- 
fulness it  was  to  the  government,  should  never  have  been  imitated  in  the 
West,  particularly  by  people  so  expert  in  politics  as  the  Greeks  and 
the  Romans. 

It  is  more  astonishing,  that,  where  this  invention  was  put  in  execution, 
it  was  not  farther  improved,  and  that  the  use  of  it  was  confined  only  to 
affairs  of  state,  without  considering  the  many  advantages  the  public 
might  have  reaped  from  it,  by  facilitating  a  mutual  correspondence,  as 
well  as  the  business  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  of  all  kinds;  by  for- 
warding the  affairs  of  private  persons  ;  the  dispatch  of  journeys  which 
required  haste ;  the  easy  communication  between  families,  cities,  and 
provinces  ;  and  by  the  safety  and  conveniency  of  remitting  money  from 
one  country  to  another.  It  is  well  known  what  difficulty  people  at  a 
distance  had  then,  and  for  many  ages  afterwards,  to  communicate  any 
news,  or  to  treat  of  any  affairs  together  ;  being  obliged  either  to  send  a 
servant  on  purpose,  which  could  not  be  done  without  great  charge  and 
loss  of  time  ;  or  to  waif  for  the  departure  of  some  other  person,  that  was 
going  into  the  province  or  country,  whither  they  had  letters  to  send  ; 
which  method  was  liable  to  numberless  disappointments,  accidents,  and 
delays. 

At  present  we  enjoy  this  general  conveniency  at  a  small  expense  ;  but 
we  do  not  thoroughly  consider  the  advantage  of  it:  the  want  whereof 
would  make  us  fully  sensible  of  our  happiness  in  this  respect.  France 
is  indebted  for  it  to  the  university  of  Paris,  which  I  cannot  forbear  ob- 
serving here  :  I  hope  the  reader  will  excuse  the  digression.  The  uni- 
versity of  Paris,  being  formerly  the  only  one  in  the  kingdom,  and  having 
great  numbers  of  scholars  resorting  to  her  from  all  the  provinces,  and 
even  from  the  neighbouring  kingdoms,  did.  for  their  sakes  and  conve- 
niency, establish  messengers,  whose  business  was,  not  only  to  bring 
clothes,  silver,  and  gold  for  the  students,  but  likewise  to  carry  bags  of 
law  proceedings,  informations,  and  inquests ;  to  conduct  all  sorts  of 
persons,  indifferently,  to  or  from  Paris,  finding  them  both  horses  and 
diet ;  as  also  to  carry  letters,  parcels,  and  packets  for  the  public,  as  well 
as  the  university. 

In  the  university  registers  of  the  Four  Nations,  as  they  are  called,  of 
the  faculty  of  arts,  these  messengers  are  often  styled  '  Nuntii  volantes,' 
to  signify  the  great  speed  and  dispatch  they  were  obliged  to  make. 

The  state,  then,  is  indebted  to  the  university  of  Paris  for  the  invention 
and  establishment  of  these  messengers  and  letter  carriers.  And  it  was 
at  her  own  charge  and  expense  that  she  erected  these  offices  ;  to  the 
satisfaction  both  of  our  kings  and  the  public.  She  has  moreover  main- 
tained and  supported  them  since  the  year  1576,  against  all  the  various 
attempts  of  the  farmers,  which  has  cost  her  immense  sums.  For  there 
never  were  any  ordinary  royal  messengers,  till  Henry  III.  first  established 
them  in  the  year  1576,  by  his  edict  of  November,  appointing  them  in  the 
same  cities  as  the  university  had  theirs  in,  and  granting  them  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  kings,  his  predecessors,  had  granted  the 
messengers  of  the  university. 
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The  university  never  had  any  other  fund  or  support  than  the  profits 
arising  from  the  post-office.  And  it  is  upon  the  foundation  of  the  same 
revenue  that  king  Louis  XV.,  now  on  the  throne,  by  his  decree  of  the 
council  of  state,  of  the  14th  of  April,  1719,  and  by  his  letters  patent, 
bearing  the  same  date,  registered  in  parliament,  and  in  the  chamber  of 
accompts,  has  ordained,  that  in  all  the  colleges  of  the  said  university  the 
students  shall  be  taught  gratis  ;  and  has  to  that  end,  for  the  time  to  come, 
appropriated  to  the  university  an  eight-and-twentieth  part  of  the  revenue 
arising  from  the  general  lease  or  farm  of  the  posts  and  messengers  of 
France ;  which  eight-and-twentieth  part  amounted  that  year  to  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  thousand  livres  or  thereabouts.* 

It  is  not  therefore  without  reason  that  the  university,  to  whom  this 
regulation  has  restored  a  part  of  her  ancient  lustre,  reckons  Louis  XV. 
as  a  kind  of  new  founder,  whose  bounty  has  at  length  delivered  her  from 
the  unhappy  and  shameful  necessity  of  receiving  wages  for  her  labours  ; 
which  in  some  measure  dishonoured  the  dignity  of  her  profession,  as  it 
was  contrary  to  that  noble  disinterested  spirit  which  becomes  it.  And, 
indeed,  the  labour  of  master  and  professors,  who  instruct  others,  ought 
not  to  be  given  for  nothing  ;  but  neither  ought  it  to  be  sold.  '  Nee  ve- 
nire hoc  beneficium  oportet,  nee  perire.'t 

SECT,  v.— ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  REVENUES. 

The  prince  is  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  state  ;  by  him  are  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  thereof  secured.  But  to  enable  him  to  defend  it,  he  has 
occasion  for  arms,  soldiers,  arsenals,  fortified  towns,  and  ships  ;  and  all 
these  things  require  great  expenses.  It  is  moreover  just  and  reasonable 
that  the  king  have  wherewithal  to  support  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  and 
the  majesty  of  the  empire  ;  as  also  to  enable  him  to  insure  reverence  and 
respect  to  his  person  and  authority.  These  are  the  two  principal  reasons 
that  have  given  occasion  for  the  exacting  of  tribute  and  imposition  of 
taxes.  As  the  public  advantage,  and  the  necessity  of  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  state,  have  been  the  first  causes  of  these  burdens,  so  ought 
they  likewise  to  be  the  constant  standard  of  their  use.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  world  more  just  and  reasonable  than  such  impositions  ;  since 
every  private  person  ought  to  think  himself  very  happy  that  he  can  pur- 
chase his  peace  and  security  at  the  expense  of  so  slender  a  contribution. 

The  revenues  of  the  Persian  kings  consisted  partly  in  the  levying  of 
taxes  imposed  upon  the  people,  and  partly  in  their  being  furnished  with 
several  of  the  products  of  the  earth  in  kind;  as  corn,  and  other  provi- 
sions, forage,  horses,  camels,  or  whatever  rarities  each  particular  pro- 
vince afforded.  Strabo  relatesj  that  the  satrap  of  Armenia  sent  regularly 
every  year  to  the  king  of  Persia,  his  master,  twenty  thousand  young 
colts.  By  this  we  may  form  a  judgment  of  the  other  levies  in  the  several 
provinces.  The  tributes,  however,  were  only  exacted  from  the  con- 
quered nations;  for  the  natural  subjects,  that  is,  the  Persians,  were 
exempt  from  all  impositions.  Nor  was  the  custom  of  imposing  taxes, 
and  of  determining  the  sums  each  province  was  yearly  to  pay,  introduced 
till  the  reign  of  Darius  ;  at  which  time,  the  pecuniary  impositions,  as 

•  About  £  8,500  sterling,    t  Quintil.  I.  xii.  c.  7.     J  Herod.  1.  xi.  p.  530. 
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near  as  we  can  judge  from  the  computation  made  by  Herodotus  which  is 
attended  with  great  difficulties,  amounted  to  near  forty-four  millions 
French  money.* 

The  place  wherein  was  kept  the  public  treasure  was  called  in  the  Per- 
sian language  '  Gaza.'  There  were  treasures  of  this  kind  at  Susa,  at 
Persepolis,  at  Pasargada,  at  Damascus,  and  other  cities.  The  gold  and 
silver  were  there  kept  in  ingots,  and  coined  into  money,  according  as  the 
king  had  occasion.  The  money  chiefly  used  by  the  Persians,  was  of  gold, 
and  called  '  Darick,'  from  the  name  of  Darius, +  who  first  caused  them  to 
be  coined,  with  his  image  on  one  side  and  an  archer  on  the  reverse.  The 
Darick  is  sometimes  also  called  'Stater  aureus,'  because  the  weight  of 
it,  like  that  of  the  'Attic  Stater.'  was  two  drachms  of  gold,  which  were 
equivalent  to  twenty  drachms  of  silver,  and  consequently  were  worth  ten 
Hvres  of  French  money. 

Besides  these  tributes  which  were  paid  in  money,  there  was  another 
contribution  made  in  kind,  by  furnishing  victuals  and  provisions  for  the 
king's  table  and  household,  grain,  forage,  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
subsistence  of  his  armies,  and  horses  for  the  re-mounting  his  cavalry. 
This  contribution  was  imposed  upon  the  six-score  satrapies,  or  pro- 
vinces, each  of  them  furnishing  such  a  part  as  they  were  severally  taxed 
at.  Herodotus  observes,  that  the  province  of  Babylon,  the  largest  and 
wealthiest  of  them  all,  did  alone  furnish  the  whole  contribution  for  the 
space  of  four  months,  and  consequently  bore  a  third  part  of  the  burden 
of  the  whole  imposition,  whilst  all  the  rest  of  Asia  together  did  but  con- 
tribute the  other  two-thirds. 

By  what  has  been  already  said  on  this  subject,  we  see  the  kings  of 
Persia  did  not  exact  all  their  taxes  and  impositions  in  money,  but  were 
content  to  levy  a  part  of  them  in  money,  and  to  take  the  rest  in  such  pro- 
ducts and  commodities  as  the  several  provinces  afforded;  which  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  wisdom,  moderation,  and  humanity  of  the  Persian 
government.  Without  doubt  they  had  observed  how  difficult  it  often  is 
for  the  people,  especially  in  countries  at  a  distance  from  commerce,  to 
convert  their  goods  into  money,  without  suffering  great  losses  ;  whereas 
nothing  can  tend  so  much  to  render  the  taxes  easy,  and  to  shelter  the 
people  from  vexation  and  trouble,  as  well  as  expence,  as  the  taking 
in  payment  from  each  country  such  fruits  and  commodities  as  that  coun- 
try produces ;  by  which  means  the  contribution  becomes  easy,  natural, 
and  equitable. 

There  were  likewise  certain  districts  assigned  and  set  apart  for  the 
maintaining  of  the  queen's  toilet  and  wardrobe ;  one  for  her  girdle, 
another  for  her  veil,  and  so  on  for  the  rest  of  her  vestments  ;  and  these 
districts,  which  were  of  a  great  extent,  since  one  of  theui  contained  as 
much  ground  as  a  man  could  walk  over  in  a  day  ;  these  districts,  I  say, 
took  their  names  from  their  particular  use,  or  part  of  the  garments  to 
which  they  were  appropriated  ;  and  were  accordingly  called  one  the 
queen's  girdle,  another  the  queen's  veil,  and  so  on.  In  Plato's  time  the 
same  custom  continued  among  the  Persians. 

*  About  two  millions  sterling, 
t  Darius  the  Mede,  otherwise  called  Cyaxares,  is  suupposed  to  hava 
been  the  first  who  caused  this  money  to  be  coined, 
VOL.  I.  2   a. 
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The  manner  In  which  the  king  gave  pensions  In  those  days  to  such 
persons  as  he  had  a  mind  to  gratify,  was  exactly  liJce  what  I  have  ob- 
served concerning  the  queen.  We  read  that  the  king  of  Persia  assigned 
the  revenues  of  four  cities  to  Themistocles  ;  one  of  which  was  to  supply 
him  with  wine,  another  with  bread,  the  third  with  meats  for  his  table^ 
and  the  fourth  with  his  clothes  and  furniture.  Before  that  time  Cyrus 
had  acted  in  the  same  manner  towards  Pytharchus  of  Cyzicus,  for  whom 
he  had  a  particular  consideration,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the  revenue  of 
seven  cities.    In  following  times  we  find  many  instances  of  a  like  natur  e. 

ARTICLE  ir. 

OF    THEIR    WAR. 

The  people  of  Asia  in  general  were  naturally  of  a  warlike  disposi- 
tion, and  did  not  want  courage  ;  but  in  time  they  suffered  themselves  to 
be  enervated  by  luxury  and  pleasure.  I  must  however  except  the  Per- 
sians, who  even  before  Cyrus,  and  still  more  during  his  reign,  had  the 
reputation  of  being  a  people  of  a  very  military  genius.  The  situation  of 
their  country,  which  is  rugged  and  mountainous,  might  be  one  reason  of 
their  hard  and  frugal  manner  of  living  ;  which  is  a  point  of  no  little  im- 
portance for  the  forming  of  good  soldiers.  But  the  good  education 
which  the  Persians  gave  their  youth  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  courage 
and  martial  spirit  of  that  people. 

With  respect  therefore  to  the  manners,  and  particularly  to  the  article 
which  I  am  now  treating  of,  we  must  make  some  distinction  between  the 
different  nations  of  Asia.  So  that  in  the  following  account  of  military 
affairs,  whatever  perfection  and  excellence  may  be  found  in  the  rules  and 
principles  of  war,  is  to  be  applied  only  to  the  Persians,  as  they  were  in 
Cyrus's  reign  ;  the  rest  belongs  to  the  other  nations  of  Asia,  the  Assy- 
rians, Babylonians,  Medes,  Lydians,  and  to  the  Persians  likewise  after 
they  had  degenerated  from  their  ancient  valour,  which  happened  not 
long  after  Cyrus,  as  will  be  shown  in  the  sequel. 

1.   THEIR    ENTRANCE    UPON  MILITARY    DISCIPLINE. 

The  Persians  were  trained  up  to  the  service  from  their  tender  years,* 
by  passing  through  different  exercises.  Generally  speaking,  they  served 
in  the  armies  from  the  age  of  twenty  to  fifty  years  ;  and  whether  in  peace 
or  war  they  always  wore  swords,  as  our  gentlemen  do,  which  was  never 
practised  among  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans.  They  were  obliged  to  en- 
list themselves  at  the  time  appointed ;  and  it  was  esteemed  a  crime  to 
desire  Jo  be  dispensed  with  in  that  respect,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter,  by 
the  cruel  treatment  given  by  Darius  and  Xerxes  to  two  young  noble- 
men,+  whose  fathers  had  desired  as  a  favour  that  their  sons  might  be  per- 
niitted  to  stay  at  home  for  a  comfort  to  them  in  their  old  age. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  a  body  of  troops  appointed  to  be  the  king's  guard,  J 
who  were  called  '  The  Immortals,'  because  this  body  consisted  always  of 
the  same  number,  which  was  ten  thousand  ;  for  as  soon  as  any  of  the  men 
died,  another  was  immediately  put  into  his  place.    The  establishment  of 

*  Strab.  1.  XV.  p.  734.    Am.  Mar.  1.  xxiii.  sub  finem. 
t  Herod,  l.iv.  and  vi.  Sen.de  Ira.l.  iii.c.  16et  17.      JHerod.  1.  vii.  c.S3. 
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ibts  body  probably  begun  ^?lth  the  ten  thousand  men  sent  for  by  Cyrus 
out  of  Persia  to  be  liis  guard.  They  were  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  troops  by  the  richness  of  their  armour,  and  still  more  by  their 
courage.  Quintius  Curtius  mentions  also  this  body  of  men,*  and  another 
body  besides,  consisting  of  fifteen  thousand,  designed  in  like  manner  to 
be  a  guard  to  the  king'ti  person  :  the  latter  were  called  Doryphori,  or 
Spearmen. 

II.    THEIR    ARMOUR. 

The  ordinary  arms  of  the  Persians  were  a  sabre,  or  scymltar,  acinacef, 
as  It  is  called  in  Latin  ;  a  kind  of  dagger,  which  hung  in  their  belt  on 
the  right  side;  a  javelin,  or  half  pike,  having  a  sharp-pointed  iron  at 
the  end. 

It  seems  that  they  carried  two  javelins,  or  lances,  one  to  fling,  and  tho 
other  to  uscjn  close  fight.  They  made  great  use  of  the  bow,  and  of  the 
quiver  in  which  they  c;irried  their  arrows.  The  sling  was  not  unknown 
amongst  them  ;  but  they  did  not  set  much  value  upon  it. 

It  appears  from  several  passages  in  anci(  nt  authors,  that  the  Persians 
wore  no  helmets,  but  only  their  common  caps,  which  they  call  tiaras  ;  this 
is  particularly  said  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  and  of  his  army.+  And  yet  the 
same  authors,  in  other  places,  make  mention  of  their  helmets ;  from 
whence  we  must  conclude,  that  this  custom  had  changed  according  to 
the  times. 

Tho  foot  for  the  most  part  wore  cuirasses  made  of  brass,  which  were 
90  artificially  fitted  to  their  bodies,  that  they  were  no  impediment  to  the 
motion  and  agility  of  their  limbs ;  no  more  than  the  vambraccs,  or  greaves 
which  covered  the  arms,  thighs,  and  legs  of  the  horsemen.  Their  horses 
themselves  for  the  most  part  had  their  faces,  chests,  and  flanks,  covered 
with  brass.  These  were  what  are  called  ♦  equi  cataphracti,'  barbed 
horses. 

Authors  difi"er  very  much  about  the  form  and  fashion  of  the  shieb'.s. 
At  first  they  made  use  of  very  small  and  light  ones  ;  made  only  of  twigs 
of  osier,  '  gerra.'  But  it  appears  from  several  passages  that  they  had 
also  shields  of  brass,  which  were  of  a  great  length. 

We  have  already  observed  that  in  the  first  ages  the  light-armed  sol- 
diers, that  is,  the  archers  and  these  who  used  missile  weapons,  composed 
the  bulk  of  the  armies  amongst  the  Persians  and  Medes.  Cyrus,  w  ho 
had  found  by  experience  that  such  troops  were  only  fit  for  skirmishing, 
or  fighting  at  a  distance,  and  who  thought  it  most  advantageous  to  come 
directly  to  close  fight,  made  a  change  in  his  army,  and  reduced  those 
light-armed  troops  to  a  very  few,  arming  the  far  greater  number  at  all 
points,  like  the  rest  of  the  army. 

III.    CHARIOTS    ARMED    WITH    SCATHES. 

Cyrus  introduced  a  considerable  change  likewise  with  respect  to  the 
chariots  of  war.:|  These  had  been  in  use  a  long  while  before  his  time, 
as  appears  both  from  Homer  and  the  sacred  writings.  These  chariots 
had  only  two  wheels,  and  were  generally  drawn  by  four  iiorses  abreast, 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  v.  3.  +  Xen.  de  exped.  V\r   1.  i.  p.  yGo. 
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with  two  men  in  each ;  one  of  distinguished  birth  and  valour,  who  fought, 
and  another  who  was  engaged  only  in  driving  the  chariot.  Cyrus  thought 
this  method,  which  was  very  expensive,  was  but  of  little  service  ;  since 
for  the  equipping  of  three  hundred  chariots  were  required  twelve  hun- 
dred horses  and  six  hundred  men,  of  which  there  were  but  three  hundred 
who  really  fought,  the  other  three  hundred,  though  all  men  of  merit  and 
distinction,  and  capable  of  doing  great  service  if  otherwise  employed, 
serving  only  as  charioteers  or  drivers.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience, 
he  altered  the  form  of  the  chariots,  and  doubled  the  number  of  the  fight- 
ing men  that  rode  in  them,  by  enabling  the  drivers  also  to  fight  as  well 
as  the  others. 

He  caused  the  wheels  of  the  chariots  to  be  made  stronger,  that  they 
should  not  be  so  easily  broken;  and  the  axletrees  to  be  made  longer,  to 
make  them  the  more  firm  and  steady.  At  each  end  of  the  axletrees  he 
caused  scythes  to  be  fastened  that  were  three  feet  long,  and  placed  hori- 
zontally ;  and  caused  other  scythes  to  be  fixed  under  the  same  axletree 
with  their  edges  turned  to  the  ground,  that  they  might  cut  in  pieces  men, 
or  horses,  or  whatever  the  impetuous  violence  of  the  chariots  should 
overturn-  It  appears  from  several  passages  in  authors,*  that  in  after- 
times,  besides  all  this,  they  added  two  long  iron  spikes  at  the  end  of  the 
pole,  in  order  to  pierce  whatever  came  in  the  way  ;  and  that  they  armed 
the  hinder  part  of  the  chariot  with  several  rows  of  sharp  knives  to  hinder 
any  one  from  mounting  behind. 

These  chariots  were  in  use  for  many  ages  in  all  the  Eastern  countries. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  the  principal  strength  of  the  armies,  as  the 
most  certain  cause  of  the  victory,  and  as  an  apparatus  the  most  capable  of 
all  other  to  strike  the  enemy  with  consternation  and  terror. 

But  in  proportion  as  the  military  art  improved,  the  inconveniences  of 
them  were  discovered,  and  at  length  they  were  laid  aside.  For,  in  order 
to  reap  any  advantage  from  them,  it  was  necessary  to  fight  in  vast  and 
extensive  plains,  where  the  soil  was  very  even,  and  where  there  were  no 
rivulets,  gullies,  woods,  nor  vineyards. 

In  after-times  several  methods  were  invented  to  render  these  chariots 
absolutely  useless.  It  was  enough  to  cut  a  ditch  in  their  way,  which 
immediately  stopped  their  course.  Sometimes  an  able  and  experienced 
general,  as  Eumenes  in  the  battle  which  Scipio  fought  with  Antiochus, 
would  attack  the  chariots  with  a  detachment  of  slingers,  archers,  and 
spearmen,  who,  spreading  themselves  on  all  sides,  would  pour  such  a 
storm  of  stones,  arrows,  and  lances  upon  them,  and  at  the  same  time  fall 
a  shouting  so  loud  with  the  whole  army,  that  they  terrified  the  horses, 
and  often  made  them  turn  upon  their  own  forces.  At  other  times  they 
would  render  the  chariots  useless  and  incapable  of  acting,  only  by  march- 
in«?  over  the  space  which  separated  the  two  armies,  with  an  extraordinary 
swiftness,  and  advancing  suddenly  upon  the  enemy.  For  the  strength 
and  execution  of  the  chariots  proceeded  from  the  length  of  their  course, 
which  was  what  gave  that  impetuosity  and  rapidity  to  their  motion,  with- 
out which  they  were  but  very  feeble  and  insignificant.  It  was  after  this 
manner  that  the  Romans  under  Sylla  at  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  defeated 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxvii.  n.  41. 
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and  put  to  flight  the  enemy's  chariots,  raising  loud  peals  of  laughter,  and 
crying  out  to  thera,  as  if  they  had  been  at  the  games  of  the  Circus,  to 
send  more. 

IV.    THEIR    DISCIPLINE    IN    PEACE    AS    WELL    AS    WAR. 

Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  perfect  than  the  discipline  and  good 
order  of  the  troops  in  Cyrus's  reign,  whether  in  peace  or  war. 

The  method  used  by  that  great  prince  in  peace,  as  is  fully  related  in 
Xenophon's  Cyropsedia,  in  order  to  form  his  troops,  by  frequent  exer- 
cises, to  inure  them  to  fatigue  by  keeping  them  continually  employed  in 
laborious  works,  to  prepare  thera  for  real  battles  by  mock  engagements, 
to  fire  them  with  courage  and  resolution  by  exhortations,  praises,  and 
rewards  ;  all  this,  I  say,  is  a  perfect  model  for  all  who  have  the  command 
of  troops,  to  which,  generally  speaking,  peace  and  tranquillity  become 
extremely  pernicious  ;  for  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  which  usually 
ensues,  enervates  the  vigour  of  the  soldiers,  and  their  inaction  blunts  that 
edge  of  courage,  which  the  motion  of  armies  and  the  approach  of  enemies 
infinitely  sharpen  and  excite.  A  wise  foresight  of  the  future  ought  to 
make  us  prepare  in  time  of  peace  whatever  may  be  needful  in  time  of  war. 

Whenever  the  Persian  armies  marched,  every  thing  was  ordered  and 
carried  on  with  as  much  regularity  and  exactness  as  on  a  day  of  battle  ; 
not  a  soldier  or  officer  dared  to  quit  his  rank,  or  remove  from  the  colours. 
It  was  the  custom  amongst  all  the  nations  of  Asia,  whenever  they  en- 
camped, though  but  for  a  day  or  a  night,  to  have  their  camp  surrounded 
with  pretty  deep  ditches.  This  they  did  to  prevent  being  surprised  by 
the  enemy,  and  that  they  might  not  be  forced  to  engage  against  their 
inclinations.  They  usually  contented  themselves  with  covering  their  camp 
with  a  bank  of  earth  dug  out  of  these  ditches  ;*  though  sometimes  they  for- 
tified them  with  strong  pallisadoes,  and  long  stakes  driven  into  the  ground. 

By  what  has  been  said  of  their  discipline  in  time  of  peace,  and  in  the 
marching  and  encamping  their  armies,  we  may  judge  of  that  which  was 
preserved  on  a  day  of  battle.  Nothing  can  be  more  deserving  our 
admiration  than  the  accounts  we  have  of  it  in  several  parts  of  the 
Cyropaedia.  No  single  family  could  be  better  regulated,  or  pay  a 
more  speedy  and  exact  obedience  to  the  first  signal,  than  the  whole 
army  of  Cyrus.  He  had  long  accustomed  them  to  that  prompt  obe- 
dience on  which  the  success  of  all  enterprises  depends.  For  what 
avails  the  best  head  in  the  world,  if  the  arms  do  not  act  conform- 
ably, and  follow  its  directions?  At  first  he  had  used  some  severity, 
which  is  necessary  in  the  beginning,  in  order  to  establish  good  discip- 
line ;  but  this  severity  was  always  accompanied  with  reason,  and  tem- 
pered with  kindness.  The  example  of  their  leader,  who  was  the  first 
upon  all  duty,  gave  weight  and  authority  to  his  injuncti<  ns,  and  softened 
the  rigour  of  his  commands.  The  unalterable  rule  he  laid  down  to  him- 
self of  granting  nothing  but  to  merit  only,  and  of  refusing  every  thing  to 
favour,  M'as  a  sure  means  of  keeping  all  the  ofiicers  attached  to  their 
duty,  and  of  making  them  perpetually  vigilant  and  careful.  For  there  is 
nothing  more  discouraging  to  persons  of  that  profession,  even  to  those 
who  love  their  prince  and  their  country,  than  to  see  the  rewards,  to  which 
the  dangers  they  have  undergone,  and  the  blood  Ihey  have  spilt,  entitle 
♦  Diod.  1.  i.  p.  24,  25. 
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them,  conferred  upon  others,  Cyrus  had  the  art  of  inspiring  evwi  his 
common  soldiers  with  a  zeal  for  discipline  and  order,  by  first  Inspiring 
them  with  a  love  for  their  country,  for  their  honour,  and  their  fellow- 
citizens;  and,  above  all,  by  endearing  himself  to  them  by  his  bounty 
and  liberality.  These  are  the  true  ajid  only  methods  of  establishing  and 
supporting  military  discipline  in  its  full  force  and  vigour. 

V.    THEIR    ORDER    OF    BATTLE. 

As  there  were  but  very  few  fortified  places  in  Cyrus's  time,  all  their 
wars  were  little  else  but  field  expeditions  ;  for  which  reason  that  wise 
prince  found  out,  by  his  own  reflection  and  experience,  that  nothing  con- 
tributed more  to  decide  a  victory  than  a  numerous  and  good  cavalry  ; 
and  the  gaining  of  one  single  pitched  battle  was  often  attended  with  the 
conquest  of  a  whole  kingdom.  Accordingly  we  see  that,  having  found 
the  Persian  army  entirely  destitute  of  that  important  and  necessary  suc- 
cour, he  turned  all  his  thoughts  towards  remedying  that  defect ;  and,  by 
his  great  application  and  activity,  succeeded  in  forming  a  body  of  Per- 
sian cavalry,  which  became  superior  to  that  of  his  enemies,  in  goodness 
at  least,  if  not  in  number.  There  were  several  breeds  of  horses  in 
Persia  and  Media  ;*  but  in  the  latter  province  those  of  a  place  called 
Nisea  were  the  most  esteemed  ;  and  it  was  from  thence  the  king's  stable 
was  furnished.  We  shall  now  examine  what  use  they  made  of  their 
cavalry  and  infantry. 

The  celebrated  battle  of  Thymbra  may  serve  to  give  us  a  just  notion 
of  the  tactics  of  the  ancients  in  the  days  of  Cyrus,  and  to  show  how  far 
their  ability  extended  either  in  the  use  of  arms,  or  the  disposition  of 
armies. 

They  knew  that  the  most  advantageous  order  of  battle  was  to  place  the 
infantry  in  the  centre,  and  the  cavalry,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
cuirassiers,  on  the  two  wings  of  the  army.  By  this  disposition  the  flanks 
of  the  foot  were  covered,  and  the  horse  were  at  liberty  to  act  and  extend 
themselves,  as  occasion  should  require. 

They  likewise  understood  the  necessity  of  drawing  out  an  army  Into 
several  lines,  in  order  to  support  one  another ;  because  otherwise,  as  one 
single  line  might  easily  be  pierced  through  and  broken,  it  would  not  be 
able  to  rally,  and  consequently  the  army  would  be  left  without  resource. 
For  which  reason  they  formed  the  first  line  of  foot  heavily  armed,  twelve 
men  deep,t  who,  on  the  first  onset,  made  use  of  the  half-pike  ;  and  after- 
wards, when  the  fronts  of  the  two  armies  came  close  together,  engaged 
the  enemy  body  to  body  with  their  swords  or  scymitars. 

The  second  line  consisted  of  such  men  as  were  lightly  armed,  whose 
manner  of  fighting  was  to  fling  their  javelins  over  the  heads  of  the  first. 
These  javelins  were  made  of  a  heavy  wood,  were  pointed  with  iron,  and 
were  flung  with  great  violence.  The  design  of  them  was  to  put  the 
enemy  into  disorder,  before  they  came  to  close  fight. 

The  third  line  consisted  of  archers,  whose  bows  being  bent  with  the 
utmost  force,  carried  their  arrows  over  the  heads  of  the  two  preceding 
lines,  and  extremely  annoyed  the  enemy.   These  archers  were  sometimes 

*  Herod.  1.   vii.  c.  40.     Strab.  1.  xi.  p.  530. 
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luixinl  witli  bUiif^fi'ii,  who  ttluiig  great  stonos  with  a  tt'rribie  toioe  ;  but, 
in  afttT-tiiiif,  the  Rhodians,  instead  of  stones,  made  nse  of  leaden  bullets, 
which  the  slings  carried  a  great  deal  farther, 

A  fourth  line,  formed  of  men  armed  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the 
first,  formed  the  rear  of  the  main  body.  This  line  was  intended  for  tho 
support  of  the  others,  and  to  keep  them  to  their  duty,  In  ease  they  gave 
way.  It  served  likewise  for  a  ri'ar-guard,  and  a  body  of  reserve  to  re- 
pulse the  enemy,  if  they  sliould  happen  to  penetrate  so  far. 

They  had  besides  moving  towers,  carried  upon  huge  waggons,  drawn 
by  sixteen  oxen  each,  in  which  were  twenty  men,  whose  business  was  to 
discharge  stones  and  javelins.  These  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  tho 
whole  army  behind  the  body  of  reserve,  and  served  to  support  their 
troops,  when  they  were  driven  back  by  the  enemy  ;  and  to  favour  their 
rallying  when  in  disorder. 

They  made  great  use  too  of  their  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  as  wo 
have  already  observed.  These  they  generally  placed  in  the  front  of  the 
battle,  and  some  of  them  they  occasionally  stationed  on  the  flanks  of  tho 
army,  when  they  had  any  reason  to  fear  their  being  surrounded. 

This  Is  nearly  the  extent  to  which  the  ancients  carried  their  knowledge 
in  the  military  art,  with  respect  to  their  battles  and  engagements.     But 
we  do  not  find  they  had  any  skill  in  choosing  advantageous  posts,  in 
seasonably  possessing  themselves  of  a  favourable  spot,  of  bringing  tho 
war  into  a  close  country  ;  of  making  use  of  defiles  and  narrow  passes, 
either  to  molest  the  enemy  In  their  march,  or  to  cover  themselves  from 
their  attacks  ;   or  laying  artful  ambuscades  ;    of  protracting  a  campaign 
to  a  great  length  by  wise  delays  ;  of  not  suffering  a  superior  enemy  to 
force  them  to  a  decisive  action,  and  of  reducing  him  to  the  necessity  of 
preying  upon  himself  through  the  want  of  forage  and  provisions.  Neither 
do  we  see  that  they  had  much  regard  to  the  defending  of  their  right  and 
left  with  rivers,  marshes,  or  mountains  ;  and  by  that  means  of  making  the 
front  of  a  snmller  anny  equal  to  that  of  another  much  more  numerous  ;  and 
of  putting  it  out  of  the  enemy's  power  to  surround  or  take  them  in  flank. 
Yet  in  Cyrus's  first  campaign  against  the  Armenians,  and  afterwards 
against  the  Babylonians,  there  seem  to  have  been  some  beginnings,  some 
essays,  as  It  were,  of  this  art ;  but  they  were  not  improved,  or  carried  to 
any  degree  of  perfection  in  those  days.  Time,  reflection,  and  experience, 
made  the  great  commanders  in  after-ages  acquainted  with  these  precau- 
tions and  subtleties  of  war;    and  we  have  already  shown,  in  the  wars  of 
the  Carthaginians,  what  use  Hannibal,  Fabius,  Scipio,  and  other  gene- 
rals of  both  nations,  made  of  them. 

VI.  THEIR  MANNER  OF  ATTACKING  AND  DEFENniNG  STRONG  PLACES. 

The  ancients  both  devised  and  executed  all  that  could  be  expected  from 
the  nature  of  the  arms  known  in  their  days,  as  also  from  the  force  and  the 
variety  of  engines  then  in  use,  either  for  attacking  or  defending  fortified 
places. 

1.  TiiBiR  Way  of  Attacking  Places. — The  first  method  of  attacking 
a  place  was  by  blockade.  They  invested  the  town  with  a  wall  built  quite 
round  it,  and  in  which,  at  proper  distances,  were  made  redoubts  and  places 
of  arms  ;  or  else  they  thought  it  sulRcient  to  surround  it  completely  by  a 
deep  trench,  which  tlicy  atronjtly  ftucwi  with  pallieadoes,  to  hinder  the 
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besieged  from  making  a  sally,  a  well  as  to  prevent  Buocours  or  provisions 
from  being  brought  in.  In  this  manner  they  waited  till  famine  did  what 
they  could  not  effect  by  force  or  art.  From  hence  proceeded  the  length 
of  the  sieges  related  in  ancient  history  ;  as  that  of  Troy,*  which  lasted 
ten  years;  that  of  Azotus  by  Psammeticus,  which  lasted  twenty-nine ; 
that  of  Nineveh,  where  we  have  seen  that  Sardanapalus  defended  himself 
for  the  space  of  seven.  And  Cyrus  might  have  lain  a  long  time  before 
Babylon,  where  they  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  provisions  for  twenty  years, 
if  he  had  not  used  a  different  method  for  taking  it. 

As  they  found  blockades  extremely  tedious  from  their  duration,  they 
invented  the  method  of  scaling,  which  was  done  by  raising  a  great  num- 
ber of  ladders  against  the  walls,  by  means  whereof  a  great  many  files  of 
soldiers  might  climb  up  together,  and  force  their  way  in. 

To  render  this  method  of  scaling  impracticable,  or  at  least  ineffectual, 
they  made  the  walls  of  their  city  extremely  high,  and  the  towers  where- 
with they  were  flanked  still  considerably  higher,  that  the  ladders  of  the 
besiegers  might  not  be  able  to  reach  the  top  of  them.  This  obliged  them 
to  find  out  some  other  way  of  getting  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts,  and  this 
was  by  building  moving  towers  of  wood  still  higher  than  the  walls,  and 
by  approaching  them  with  those  wooden  towers.  On  the  top  of  these 
towers,  which  formed  a  kind  of  platform,  was  placed  a  competent  number 
of  soldiers,  who,  with  darts,  and  arrows,  and  the  assistance  of  their 
balistee  and  catapultae,  scoured  the  ramparts,  and  cleared  them  of  the  de- 
fenders ;  and  then  from  a  lower  stage  of  the  tower,  they  let  down  a  kind 
of  drawbridge,  which  rested  upon  the  wall,  and  gave  the  soldiers  ad- 
mittance. 

A  third  method,  which  extremely  shortened  the  length  of  their  sieges, 
was  that  of  the  battering-ram,  by  which  they  made  breaches  in  the  walls, 
and  opened  themselves  a  passage  into  the  places  besieged.  This  batter- 
ing-ram was  a  vast  beam  of  timber,  with  a  strong  head  of  iron  or  brass 
at  the  end  of  it;  which  was  pushed  with  the  utmost  force  against  the 
walls.     Of  these  there  were  several  kinds. 

They  had  still  a  fourth  method  of  attacking  places,  which  was,  that  of 
sapping  and  undermining  ;  and  this  was  done  two  difft rent  ways  :  that  is, 
either  by  carrying  on  a  subterranean  path  quite  under  the  walls,  into  the 
heart  of  the  city,  and  so  opening  themselves  a  passage  into  it ;  or  else, 
after  they  had  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and  put  supporters 
under  it,  by  filling  the  space  with  all  sorts  of  combustible  matter,  and 
then  setting  that  matter  on  fire,  in  order  to  burn  down  the  supporters, 
calcine  the  materials  of  the  wall,  and  throw  down  part  of  it. 

2.  Their  Manner  of  Defending  Places. — With  respect  to  the 
fortifying  and  defending  of  towns,  the  ancients  made  use  of  all  the  funda- 
mental principles  and  essential  rules  now  practised  in  the  art  of  fortifica- 
tion. They  had  the  method  of  overflowing  the  country  round  about,  to 
hinder  the  enemy's  approaching  the  town  ;  they  made  deep  and  sloping 
ditches,  and  fenced  them  round  with  pallisadoes,  to  make  the  enemy's 
ascent  or  descent  the  more  difficult ;  they  made  their  ramparts  very  thick, 
and  fenced  them  with  stone  or  brick-work,  that  the  battering-ram  should 
not  be  able  to  demolish  them  ;  and  very  high,  that  the  scaling  of  them 
♦  Homer  makes  no  mention  of  the  battering-ram,  or  any  warlike  engine. 
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should  bv  equally  Impracticable  ;  they  had  their  projectLag  towt;r»,  from 
whence  our  modern  bastions  derive  their  origin,  for  the  flanking  of  the 
curtains ;  they  invented  with  much  ingenuity  different  machines  for  the 
shooting  of  arrows,  throwing  of  darts  and  lances,  and  hurling  of  great 
stones  with  vast  force  and  violence  ;  they  had  their  parapets  and  battle- 
ments in  the  walls  for  the  soldiers'  security,  and  their  covered  galleries, 
which  went  quite  round  the  walls,  and  served  as  casements  ;  their  in- 
trenchments  behind  the  breaches,  and  necl<s  of  the  towers ;  they  made 
their  sallies  too,  in  order  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  besiegers,  and  to 
set  their  engines  on  fire  ;  as  also  their  countermines  to  render  useless  the 
mines  of  the  enemy  ;  and  lastly,  they  built  citadels,  as  places  of  retreat 
in  case  of  extremity,  to  serve  as  the  last  resource  to  a  garrison  upon  the 
point  of  being  forced,  and  to  make  the  taking  of  the  town  of  no  effect,  or 
at  least  to  obtain  a  more  advantageous  capitulation.  All  these  methods 
of  defending  places  against  those  that  besieged  them,  were  known  in  the 
art  of  fortification  as  it  was  practised  among  the  ancients  ;  and  they  are 
the  very  same  as  are  now  in  use  among  the  moderns,  allowing  for  such 
alteration  as  the  difference  of  arms  has  occasioned. 

I  thought  it  necessary  to  enter  into  this  detail,  in  order  to  give  the 
reader  an  idea  of  the  ancient  manner  of  defending  fortified  towns  ;  as  also 
to  remove  a  prejudice  which  prevails  among  many  of  the  moderns,  who 
imagine,  that,  because  new  names  are  now  given  to  the  same  things,  the 
things  themselves  are  therefore  different  in  nature  and  principle.  Since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  cannon  indeed  have  been  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  battering-ram  ;  and  musket-shot  in  the  room  of  balistse, 
catapultse,  scorpions,  javelins,  slings,  and  arrows.  But  does  it  therefore 
follow,  that  any  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  fortification  are  changed  1 
By  no  means.  The  ancients  made  as  much  of  the  solidity  of  bodies, 
and  the  mechanic  powers  of  motion,  as  art  and  ingenuity  would  admit. 

VII.      THE    CONDITION    OF    THE    PERSIAN    FORCES    AFTER    CVRUS's    TIME. 

I  have  already  observed,  more  than  once,  that  wa  must  not  judge  of 
the  merit  and  courage  of  the  Persian  troops  at  all  times,  by  what  we  see 
of  them  in  Cyrus's  reign.  I  shall  conclude  this  article  of  war  with  a  ju- 
dicious reflection  made  by  Monsieur  Bossuet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  on  that 
subject.  He  observes,  that  after  the  death  of  that  prince,  the  Persians, 
generally  speaking,  were  i!,'norant  of  the  great  advantages  that  result 
from  severity,  discipline,  skill  in  drawing  up  an  army,  order  in  marching 
and  encamping  ;  and,  in  short,  that  happiness  of  conduct  which  puts  those 
great  bodies  in  motion  without  disorder  or  confusion.  Full  of  a  vain 
ostentation  of  their  power  and  greatness,  and  relying  more  upon  strength 
than  prudence,  upon  the  number  rather  than  the  choice  of  their  troops, 
they  thought  they  had  done  all  that  was  necessary,  when  they  had  drawn 
together  immense  numbers  of  people,  who  fought  indeed  with  resolution 
enough,  but  without  order,  and  who  found  themselves  encumbered  with 
the  vast  multitudes  of  useless  persons,  who  formed  the  retinue  of  the  king 
and  his  chief  officers.  For  to  such  a  height  was  their  luxury  grown,  that 
they  would  needs  have  the  same  magnificence,  and  enjoy  the  same  plea- 
sures and  delights  in  the  army,  as  in  the  king's  court;  so  that  in  their 
wars  the  kings  marched  accompanied  with  their  wive?,  their  concubines. 
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and.all  their  eunuchs.  Their  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  all  their  rich  fur- 
niture, were  carried  after  them  in  prodigious  quantities  ;  and,  in  short, 
all  the  equipage  and  utensils  so  voluptuous  a  life  requires.  An  army 
composed  in  this  manner,  and  already  clogged  with  the  excessive  number 
of  troops,  was  overburdened  with  the  additional  load  of  vast  multitudes 
of  such  as  did  not  fight.  In  this  confusion,  the  troops  could  not  act  in 
concert ;  their  orders  never  reached  them  in  time  ;  and  in  action  every 
thing  went  on  at  random,  as  it  were,  without  the  possibility  of  any  com- 
mander's being  able  to  remedy  this  disorder.  Add  to  this,  the  necessity 
they  were  under  of  finishing  an  expedition  quickly,  and  of  passing  into 
an  enemy's  country  with  great  rapidity;  because  Such  a  vast  body  of 
people,  greedy  not  only  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  of  such  things  also 
as  were  requisite  for  luxury  and  pleasure,  consumed  every  thing  that 
could  be  met  with  in  a  very  short  time  ;  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  compre- 
hend from  whence  they  could  procure  subsistence. 

However,  with  all  this  vast  train,  the  Persians  astonished  those  nations 
that  were  not  better  acquainted  with  military  affairs  than  themselves  ; 
and  many  of  those  that  were  more  expert  were  yet  overcome  by  them, 
being  either  weakened  by  their  own  dissensions,  or  overpowered  by  the 
numbers  of  the  enemy.  And  by  this  means  Egypt,  proud  as  she  was  of 
her  antiquity,  her  wise  institutions,  and  the  conquests  of  her  Sesostris, 
became  subject  to  the  Persians.  Nor  was  it  difiicult  for  them  to  conquer 
the  lesser  Asia,  and  even  such  Greek  colonies  as  the  luxury  of  Asia  had 
corrupted.  But  when  they  came  to  engage  with  Greece  itself,  they  found 
what  they  had  never  met  with  before,  regular  and  well-disciplined  troops, 
skilful  and  experienced  commanders,  soldiers  accustomed  to  temperance, 
whose  bodies  were  inured  to  toil  and  labour,  and  rendered  both  robust 
and  active,  by  wrestling  and  other  exercises  practised  in  that  country. 
The  Grecian  armies  indeed  were  but  small ;  but  they  were  like  strong, 
vigorous  bodies,  that  seem  to  be  all  nerves  and  sinews,  and  full  of  spirits 
in  every  part ;  at  the  same  time  they  were  so  well  commanded,  and  so 
prompt  in  obeying  the  orders  of  their  generals,  that  one  would  have 
thought  all  the  soldiers  had  been  actuated  by  one  soul ;  so  perfect  an 
harmony  was  there  in  all  their  motions. 

ARTICLE  III. 

ARTS     A.Nn    SCIENCES. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  Eastern  poetry,  of  which  we 
know  little  more  than  what  we  find  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Those  precious  fragments  are  sufficient  to  let  us  know  the  origin  of 
poesy  ;  its  true  design  ;  the  use  that  was  made  of  it  by  those  inspired 
writers,  namely,  to  celebrate  the  perfections  and  sing  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  as  also  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  style  which  ought  to 
accompany  it,  adapted  to  the  majesty  of  the  subjects  on  which  it  treats. 
The  discourses  of  Job's  friends,  who  lived  in  the  East,  as  he  himself 
did,  and  who  were  distinguished  among  the  Gentiles  as  much  by  their 
learning  as  their  birth,  may  likewise  give  us  some  notion  of  the  eloquence 
that  prevailed  in  those  early  ages. 

What  the  Egyptian  priests  said  of  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  of  the 
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Athonlnns  hi  particular,  ocoordin^  to  Plato,*  that  they  were  bHtchll<lr«i 
in  antiquity,  is  very  true  with  respect  to  arts  and  sciences,  the  invention 
of  which  they  have  falsely  ascribed  to  chimerical  persons,  much  poste- 
rior to  the  deluge.  The  holy  Scripture  informs  U3,t  that  before  that 
epocha,  God  had  discovered  to  mankind  the  art  of  tilling  and  cultivating 
the  ground  ;  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  cattle,  when  their  habitation  was 
in  tents ;  of  spinning  wool  and  flax,  and  weaving  it  into  stuffs  and  linen  ; 
of  forging  and  polishing  iron  and  brass,  and  rendering  them  subservient 
to  numberless  uses  that  are  necessary  and  convenient  for  life  and  society. 

We  learn  from  the  same  Scriptures  that  very  soon  after  the  deluge 
human  industry  had  made  several  discoveries  very  worthy  of  admira- 
tion :  as,  1.  The  art  of  spinning  gold  thread,  and  of  interweaving  it  with 
stuffs,  a.  That  of  beating  gold,  and  with  light  thin  leaves  of  it  gilding 
wood  and  other  materials.  3.  The  secret  of  casting  metals  ;  as  brass, 
silver,  or  gold  ;  and  of  making  all  sorts  of  figures  with  them  in  imitation 
of  nature  ;  of  representing  any  kind  of  different  objects  and  of  making 
an  inflnite  variety  of  vessels  of  those  metals,  for  use  and  ornament. 
4.  The  art  of  painting,  or  carving  upon  wood,  stone,  or  marble  :  and 
0.  To  name  no  more,  that  of  dyeing  their  silks  and  stuffs,  and  giving 
them  the  most  exquisite  and  beautiful  colours. 

As  it  was  in  Asia  that  men  first  settled  after  the  deluge,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive  that  Asia  must  have  been  the  cradle,  as  it  were,  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  remembrance  of  which  had  been  preserved  by  tradition ; 
and  which  were  afterwards  revived  again,  and  restored  by  means  of 
men's  wants  and  necessities. 

SECT.  I.— ARCHITECTURE. 

Tlie  building  of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and,  shortly  after,  of  those  famous 
cities  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  which  have  been  looked  upon  as  prodigies  ; 
the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  palaces  of  the  kings  and  noblemen, 
divided  into  sundry  halls  and  apartments,  and  adorned  with  every  thing  that 
either  decency  or  conveniency  could  require  ;  the  regularity  and  symmetry 
of  the  pillars  and  vaulted  roofs,  raised  and  nudtiplied  one  upon  another  ; 
the  noble  gates  of  their  cities  ;  the  breadth  and  thickness  of  their  ram- 
parts; the  height  and  strtMigth  of  their  towers;  the  convenience  of 
quays  on  the  banks  of  the  great  rivers;  and  the  boldness  of  the 
bridges  thrown  over  them  :  all  these  things,  I  say,  with  many  other 
works  of  the  like  nature,  show  to  what  a  pitch  of  perfection  architecture 
was  carried  in  those  ancient  times. 

I  know  not,  however,  whether  in  those  ages  this  art  rose  to  that  degree 
of  perfection  which  it  afterwards  attained  in  Greece  and  Italy;  or 
whether  those  vast  structures  in  Asia  and  Egypt,  so  much  boasted  of  by 
the  ancients,  were  as  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  regularity  as  they 
were  for  their  magnitude  and  extent.  We  hear  of  five  orders  in  archi- 
tecture, the  Tuscan,  Doric,  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  Composite ;  but  we 
never  hear  of  an  Asiatic  or  Egyptian  order  :  which  gives  us  reason  to 
doubt  whether  the  symmetry,  measures,  and  proportions  of  pillars,  pilas- 
ters, and  otiier  ornaments  in  architecture,  were  exactly  observed  in  those 
ancient  structures. 

•  In  Timao,  p.  22,  '*  Gen.  c.  iv. 
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SECT.  II.— MUSIC. 

It  is  no  wonder,  if,  in  a  country,  lilie  Asia,  addicted  to  pleasure,  to 
luxury,  and  to  voluptuousness,  music,  which  gives  the  chief  zest  to  such 
enjoyments,  was  in  high  esteem,  and  cultivated  with  great  application. 
The  very  names  of  the  principal  styles  of  ancient  music,  which  the  mo- 
dern has  still  preserved,  namely,  the  Doric,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Ionian, 
and  ^olian,  sufficiently  indicate  the  place  where  it  had  its  origin  ;  or,  at 
least,  where  it  was  improved  and  brought  to  perfection.  We  learn  from 
holy  Scripture,*  that  in  Laban's  time  instrumental  music  was  much  in 
use  in  the  country  where  he  dwelt,  that  is,  in  Mesopotamia  ;  since, 
among  the  other  reproaches  he  makes  to  his  son-in-law  Jacob,  he  com- 
plains that,  by  his  precipitate  flight,  he  had  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
conduct  him  and  his  family  '  with  mirth  and  with  songs,  with  tabret  and 
with  harp.'  Amongst  the  booty  that  Cyrus  ordered  to  be  set  apart  for 
his  uncle  Cyaxares,  mention  is  made  of  two  female  musicians,  very  skil- 
ful in  their  profession,  who  accompanied  a  lady  of  Susa,  and  were  taken 
prisoners  with  her. 

To  determine  to  what  degree  of  perfection  music  was  carried  by  the 
ancients,  is  a  question  which  very  much  puzzles  the  learned.  It  is  the 
harder  to  be  decided,  because,  to  determine  justly  upon  it,  it  seems  neces- 
sary we  should  have  several  pieces  of  music  composed  by  the  ancients, 
with  their  notes,  that  we  might  examine  it  both  with  our  eyes  and  our 
ears.  But  unhappily  it  is  not  with  music  in  this  respect  as  with  ancient 
sculpture  and  poetry,  of  which  we  have  so  many  noble  monuments  re- 
maining ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  not  any  one  piece  of  their 
composition  in  the  other  science,  by  which  we  can  form  a  certain  judg- 
ment, and  determine  whether  the  music  of  the  ancients  was  as  perfect 
as  ours. 

It  is  generally  allowed  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  triple 
symphony,  that  is,  the  harmony  of  voices,  that  of  instruments,  and  that 
of  voices  and  instruments  in  concert. 

It  is  also  agreed  that  they  excelled  in  what  relates  to  the  rhythmus. 
What  is  meant  by  rhythmus,  is  the  assemblage  or  union  of  various  times 
in  music,  which  are  joined  together  with  a  certain  order,  and  in  certain 
proportions.  To  understand  this  definition,  it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat 
the  music  we  are  here  speaking  of  was  always  set  and  sung  to  the 
words  of  certain  verses,  in  which  the  syllables  were  distinguished  into 
long  and  short ;  that  the  short  syllable  was  pronounced  as  quick  again 
as  the  long  ;  that  therefore  the  former  was  reckoned  to  make  up  but  one 
time,'whilst  the  latter  made  up  two  ;  and,  consequently,  the  sound  which 
answered  to  this,  was  to  continue  twice  as  long  as  the  sound  which  an- 
swered to  the  other ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  was  to  consist  of  two 
times,  or  measures,  whilst  the  other  comprehended  but  one ;  that  the 
verses  which  were  sung  consisted  of  a  certain  number  of  feet  formed  by 
the  different  combination  of  these  long  and  short  syllables  ;  and  that 
the  rhythmus  of  the  song  regularly  followed  the  march  of  these  feet.  As 
these  feet,  of  what  nature  or  extent  soever,  were  always  divided  into 
equal  or  unequal  parts,  of  which  the  former  was  called  &pffis,  elevation 
or  raising;  and  the  latter  et'trji,  depression  or  falling:  so  the  rhythmus 
*  Gen.  xxxi.  27. 
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of  the  song,  which  answered  to  every  one  of  those  feet,  was  divided  into 
two  parts  equally  or  unequally,  by  what  we  now  call  a  beat,  and  a  rest 
or  intermission.  The  scrupulous  regard  the  ancients  had  to  the  quantity 
of  their  syllables  in  their  vocal  music,  made  their  rhythmus  much  more 
perfect  and  regular  than  ours :  for  our  poetry  is  not  formed  upon  the 
measure  of  long  and  short  syllables:  but  nevertheless  a  skilful  musi- 
cian amongst  us,  may  in  some  sort  express,  by  the  length  of  the  sounds, 
the  quantity  of  every  syllable.  This  account  of  the  rhythmus  of  the  an- 
cients I  have  copied  from  one  of  the  dissertations  of  Monsieur  Burette  ; 
which  I  have  done  for  the  benefit  of  young  students,  to  whom  this  little 
explanation  may  be  of  great  use  for  the  understanding  of  several  passages 
in  ancient  authors,     I  now  return  to  my  subject. 

The  principal  point  in  dispute  among  the  learned  concerning  the  music 
of  the  ancients,  is  to  know  whether  they  understood  music  in  several 
parts,  that  is,  a  composition  consisting  of  several  parts,  and  in  which  all 
those  different  parts  form  each  by  itself  a  complete  piece,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  an  harmonious  connection,  as  in  our  counter-point, 
whether  simple  or  compounded. 

If  the  reader  be  curious  to  know  more  concerning  this  matter,  and 
whatever  else  relates  to  the  music  of  the  ancients,  I  refer  him  to  the 
learned  dissertations  of  the  above-mentioned  M.  Burette,  inserted  in  the 
3d,  4th,  and  5th  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  des 
Belles  Lettres  ;  which  show  the  profound  erudition  and  exquisite  taste 
of  that  writer. 

SECT.  III.— PHYSIC. 

We  likewise  discover  in  those  early  times  the  origin  of  physic,  the  be- 
ginnings of  which,  as  of  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  were  very  rude  and 
imperfect.  Herodotus  *  and  after  him  Strabo,  observe,  that  it  was  a 
general  custom  among  the  Babylonians  to  expose  their  sick  persons  to 
the  view  of  passengers,  in  order  to  learn  of  them  whether  they  had  been 
afflicted  with  the  same  distemper,  and  by  what  remedies  they  had  been 
cured.  From  hence  several  people  have  pretended  that  physic  is  nothing 
else  but  a  conjectural  and  experimental  science,  entirely  resulting  from 
observations  made  upon  the  nature  of  different  diseases,  and  upon  such 
things  as  are  conducive  or  prejudicial  to  health.  It  must  be  confessed 
that  experience  will  go  a  great  way  ;  but  that  alone  is  not  sufficient.  The 
famous  Hippocrates  made  great  nse  of  it  in  his  practice,  but  he  did  not 
entirely  rely  upon  it.  The  custom  iu  those  days  was,t  for  all  persons 
that  had  been  sick  and  were  cured,  to  put  up  a  tablet  in  the  temple  of 
^sculapius,  wherein  they  gave  an  account  of  the  remedies  that  had  re- 
stored them  to  their  health.  That  celebrated  physician  caused  all  these 
inscriptions  and  memorials  to  be  copied  out,  and  derived  great  advantage 
from  them. 

Physic  was,  even  in  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  in  great  use  and 
esteem. J  TEsculapius,  who  flourished  at  that  time,  is  reckoned  the  in- 
ventor of  that  art,  and  had  even  then  brought  it  to  great  perfection  by 
his  profound  knowledge  in  botany,  by  his  great  skill  in  medicinal  pre- 
parations and  chirurgical  operations  :  for  in  those  days  these  several 

•  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  197.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  746.  +  Plin.  1.  xxix.  c.  1.  Strab. 
1.  viii.  p.  374.  t  Diod.  1.  v.  p.  341. 
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branchefi  wore  not  separated  from  one  anortier,  but  were  all  included 
together  under  one  profession. 

The  two  sons  of  jEsoulapius,  Podallrlus  and  Machaon,*  who  com- 
inanded  a  certain  number  of  troops  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  were  no  less 
excellent  physicians  than  brave  officer?  ;  and  rendered  as  much  service 
to  the  Grecian  army  by  their  skill  in  medicine,  as  they  did  by  their 
courage  aijd  conduct  in  their  military  capacity.  Nor  did  Achilles  him- 
self,t  nor  even  Alexander  the  Great  in^fter-times,  think  the  knowledge 
of  this  science  improper  for  a  general,  or  beneath  his  dignity.  On  the 
contrary,  he  learnt  it  himself  of  Chiron,  the  Centaur,  and  afterwards  in- 
structed his  friend  Patrocles  in  it,  who  did  not  disdain  to  exercise  the 
art  in  healing  the  wound  of  Eurypilus.  Tliis  wound  he  healed  by  the 
application  of  a  certain  root,  which  immediately  assuaged  the  pain  and 
stopped  the  bleeding.  Botany,  or  that  part  of  physic  which  treats  of 
herbs  and  plants,  was  very  much  known,  and  almost  the  only  branch  of 
the  science  used  in  those  early  times  ;  Virgil,  speaking  of  a  celebrated 
physician,  J  who  was  instructed  in  his  art  by  Apollo  himself,  seems  to 
confine  that  profession  to  the  knowledge  of  simples  : — '  Scire  potestates 
herbarum  usumque  medendi  maluit.'  It  was  nature  herself  that  offered 
those  innocent  and  salutary  remedies,  and  seemed  to  invite  mankind  to 
make  use  of  them.  Their  gardens,  fields,  and  woods,  supplied  them  gra- 
tuitously with  an  infinite  plenty  and  variety.  As  yet  no  use  was  made  of 
minerals,  treacles,  and  other  compositions,  since  discovered  by  closer- 
and  more  inquisitive  researches  into  nature. 

Pliny  says  that  physic,  which  had  been  brought  by  iEsculapius  into 
great  reputation  about  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war,  was  soon  after 
neglected  and  lost,  and  lay  in  a  manner  buried  in  darkness  till  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  it  was  revived  by  Hippocrates,  and  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  honour  and  credit.  This  may  be  true  with  respect 
to  Greece  ;  but  in  Persia  we  find  it  to  have  been  always  cultivated,  and 
constantly  held  in  great  reputation.  The  great  Cyrus,  as  is  observed  by 
Xenophon,§  never  failed  to  take  a  certain  number  of  excellent  physi- 
cians along  with  him  [in  the  army,  rewarding  them  very  liberally,  and 
treating  them  with  particular  regard.  He  further  remarks,  that  in  this 
Cyrus  only  followed  a  custom  that  had  been  anciently  established  among 
their  generals  ;  and  he  also  informs  us  that  the  younger  Cyrus  acted  in 
the  same  manner. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that  it  was  Hippocrates  who 
carried  this  science  to  its  highest  perfection.  And  though  it  be  certain 
that  several  improvements  and  new  discoveries  have  been  made  since  his 
time,, yet  is  he  still  looked  upon  by  the  ablest  physicians  as  the  first  and 
chief  master  of  that  art,  and  as  the  person  whose  writings  ought  to  be  the 
chief  study  of  those  that  would  distinguish  themselves  in  that  profession. 

Men  thus  qualified,  who,  to  the  study  of  the  most  celebrated  physi- 
cians, as  well  ancient  as  modern,  as  also  to  the  knowledge  they  have  ac- 
quired of  the  virtues  of  simples,  the  principles  of  natural  philosophy,  and 
the  constitution  and  contexture  of  human  bodies,  have  added  a  long  prac- 
tice and  experience,  together  with  their  own  serious  reflections  ;  such 

*  Hom.  Iliad.  1.  x.  v.  821— S47.  +  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  GOS. 
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men  as  these,  in  a  well-ordered  state,  deserve  to  be  highly  rewarded  and 
distinguished,  as  the  Holy  Spirit  itself  signifies  to  us  in  the  sacred  writ- 
ings : — 'The  skill  of  the  physician  shall  lift  up  his  head;  and  in  the 
sight  of  great  men  he  shall  be  in  admiration  ;'•  since  all  their  labours, 
lucubrations,  and  watchings  are  devoted  to  the  people's  health,  which  of 
all  human  blessings  is  the  dearest  and  most  valuable.  And  yet  this  bless- 
ing is  what  mankind  are  the  least  careful  to  preserve.  They  do  not  only 
destroy  it  by  riot  and  excess,  but  through  a  blind  credulity  they  foolishly 
intrust  it  with  persons  of  no  credit  or  experience,  who  impose  upon  them 
by  their  impudence  and  presumption,  or  seduce  them  by  their  flattering 
assurances  of  infallible  recovery. 

SECT.  IV.— ASTRONOMY. 

However  desirous  the  Grecians  were  to  be  esteemed  the  authors  and 
inventors  of  all  arts  and  sciences,  they  could  never  absolutely  deny  the 
Babylonians  the  honour  of  having  laid  the  foundations  of  astronomy. 
The  advantageous  situation  of  Babylon,  which  was  built  upon  a  wide 
extensive  plain,  where  no  mountains  bounded  the  prospect;  the  constant 
clearness  and  serenity  of  the  air  in  that  country,  so  favourable  to  the 
free  contemplation  of  the  heavens  ;  perhaps  also  the  extraordinary  height 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  which  seemed  to  be  intended  for  an  observatory  ; 
all  these  circumstances  were  strong  motives  to  engage  this  people  to  a 
more  nice  observation  of  the  various  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
and  the  regular  course  of  the  stars.  The  Abbe  Renaudot,t  in  his  dis- 
sertation upon  the  sphere,  observes,  that  the  plain  which  in  Scripture 
is  called  Shinar,  and  in  which  Babylon  stood,  is  the  same  as  is  called  by 
the  Arabians  Sinjar,  where  the  caliph  Almamon,  the  seventh  of  the  Hab- 
bassides,  in  whose  reign  the  sciences  began  to  flourish  among  the  Ara- 
bians, caused  the  astronomical  observations  to  be  made,  which  for  seve- 
ral ages  directed  all  the  astronomers  of  Europe ;  and  that  the  sultan 
Gelaleddin  Melikschah,  the  third  of  the  Seljukides,  caused  similar  obser- 
vations to  be  made  near  three  hundred  years  afterwards  in  the  same 
place  :  from  whence  it  appears  that  this  place  was  always  reckoned  one 
of  the  properest  in  the  world  for  astronomical  observations. 

The  ancient  Babylonians  could  not  have  carried  theirs  to  any  great 
perfection  for  want  of  the  help  of  telescopes,  which  are  of  modern  inven- 
tion, and  have  greatly  contributed  of  late  years  to  render  our  astrono- 
mical researches  more  perfect  and  exact.  Whatever  they  were,  they 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Epigenes,  a  grave  and  credible  author, 
according  to  Pliny, ^  speaks  of  observations  made  for  the  space  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  and  imprinted  upon  squares  of  brick ;  which, 
if  it  be  true,  must  reach  back  to  a  very  early  antiquity.  Those  of  which 
Callisthenes,  a  philosopher  in  Alexander's  train,  makes  mention,§  and 
of  which  he  gave  Aristotle  an  account,  include  1903  years,  and  conse- 
quently must  commence  very  near  the  deluge,  and  the  time  of  Nimrod's 
building  the  city  of  Babylon. 

We  are  certainly  under  great  obligations,  which  wc  ought  to  acknow- 

♦  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  3.  t  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  des  Belles 
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l«dge,  to  the  labours  and  curious  inquiries  of  those  who  have  contributed 
to  the  discovery  or  improvement  of  so  useful  a  science  ;  a  science,  not 
only  of  great  service  to  agriculture  and  navigation,  by  the  knowledge  it 
gives  us  of  the  regular  course  of  the  stars,  and  of  the  wonderful,  constant, 
and  uniform  proportion  of  days,  months,  seasons,  and  years,  but  even  to 
religion  itself ;  with  which,  as  Plato  shows,*  the  study  of  that  science 
has  a  very  close  and  necessary  connection  ;  as  it  directly  tends  to  inspire 
us  with  great  reverence  for  the  Deity,  who  with  infinite  wisdom  presides 
over  the  government  of  the  universe,  and  is  present  and  attentive  to  all 
our  actions.  But  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  sufficiently  deplore  the 
misfortune  of  those  very  philosophers,  who,  although  by  their  successful 
application  and  astronomical  inquiries  they  came  very  near  the  Creator, 
were  yet  so  unhappy  as  not  to  find  him,  because  they  did  not  serve  and 
adore  him  as  they  ought  to  do,  nor  govern  their  actions  by  the  rules  and 
directions  of  that  divine  model. 

SECT,  v.— JUDICIAL  ASTROLOGY. 

As  to  the  Babylonian  and  other  Eastern  philosophers,  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  was  so  far  from  leading  them,  as  it  ought  to  have  done, 
to  the  knowledge  of  Him  who  js  both  their  Creator  and  Ruler,  that  for 
the  most  part  it  carried  them  into  impiety,  and  the  extravagancies  of 
judicial  astrology.  So  we  term  that  deceitful  and  presumptuous  science, 
which  teaches  to  judge  of  things  to  come  by  the  knowledge  of  the  stars, 
and  to  foretel  events  by  the  situation  of  the  planets,  and  by  their  different 
aspects :  a  science  justly  looked  upon  as  madness  and  folly  by  all  the  most 
sensible  writers  among  the  pagans  themselves.  '  O  delirationem  incre- 
dibilem  !'  cries  Cicero,+  in  refuting  the  extravagant  opinions  of  those 
astrologers,  frequently  called  Chaldeans,  from  the  country  that  first  gave 
rise  to  this  science  ;  who,  in  consequence  of  the  observations  made,  as 
they  affirmed,  by  their  predecessors  upon  all  past  events,  for  the  space 
only  of  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  years,  pretended  to  know 
assuredly,  by  the  aspect  and  combination  of  the  stars  and  planets  at  the 
instant  of  a  child's  birth,  what  would  be  his  genius,  temper,  manners,  the 
constitution  of  his  body,  his  actions,  and,  in  a  word,  all  the  events  and 
the  duration  of  his  life.  He  exposes  a  thousand  absurdities  of  this 
opinion,  the  very  ridiculousness  of  which  should  excite  contempt ;  and 
asks  why  of  all  that  vast  number  of  children  that  are  born  in  the  same 
moment,  and  without  doubt  exactly  under  the  aspect  of  the  same  stars, 
there  are  not  two  whose  lives  and  fortunes  resemble  each  other?  He 
puts  this  further  question,  whether  that  great  number  of  men  that  perished 
at  tire  battle  of  Cannse,  and  died  of  one  and  the  same  death,  were  all  born 
under  the  same  constellations? 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  so  absurd  an  art,  founded  entirely  upon  fraud 
and  imposture,  '  fraudulentissima  artium,'  as  Pliny  calls  it,  should  evej- 
acquire  so  much  credit  as  this  has  done,  throughout  the  whole  world,  and 
in  all  ages.  What  has  supported  and  brought  it  into  so  great  vogue, 
continues  that  author,  is  the  natural  curiosity  men  have  to  penetrate  into 
futurity,  and  to  know  beforehand  the  things  that  are  to  befal  them  : — 
'  Nullo  non  avido  futura  de  se  sciendi ;'  attended  with  a  superstitious 

•  In  Epinom.  p.  969—99-2.        t  Lib.  ii.  de  Div.  n.  87,  99. 
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credulity,  which  finds  itself  agreeably  flattered  by  the  pleasing  and  mag- 
nificent promises  of  which  those  fortune-tellers  are  never  sparing.  '  Ita 
blandissimis  desideratissimisque  promissis  addidit  vires  religionis,  ad 
quas  maxime  etiamnum  caligat  hunianum  genus.' 

Modern  writers,  and  among  others  two  of  our  greatest  philosophers, 
Gassendi  and  Rohault,*  have  inveighed  against  the  folly  of  that  pre- 
tended science  with  the  same  energy,  and  have  demonstrated  it  to  be 
equally  void  of  principles  and  experience. 

As  for  its  principles : — The  heaven,  according  to  the  system  of  the 
astrologers,  is  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts  ;  which  parts  are  taken  not 
according  to  the  poles  of  the  world,  but  according  to  those  of  the  zodiac. 
These  twelve  parts  or  portions  of  heaven  have  each  of  them  its  attribute, 
as  riches,  knowledge,  parentage,  and  so  of  the  rest:  the  most  important 
and  decisive  portion  is  that  which  is  next  under  the  horizon,  and  which  is 
called  the  ascendant,  because  it  is  ready  to  ascend  and  appear  above  the 
horizon  when  a  man  comes  into  the  world.  The  planets  are  divided  into 
the  propitious,  the  malignant,  and  the  mixed  :  the  aspects  of  these  pla- 
nets, which  are  only  certain  distances  from  one  another,  are  likewise 
either  happy  or  unhappy.  I  say  nothing  of  several  other  hypothesis, 
which  are  all  equally  fanciful ;  and  I  ask,  whether  any  man  of  common 
sense  can  accede  to  them  upon  the  bare  word  of  these  impostors,  without 
any  proofs,  or  even  without  the  least  shadow  of  probability  ?  The  criti- 
cal moment,  and  that  on  which  all  their  predictions  depend,  is  that  of  the 
birth.  And  why  not  as  well  the  moment  of  conception  ?  Why  have  the 
stars  no  influence  during  the  nine  months  of  pregnancy  ?  Or  is  it  possi- 
ble, considering  the  incredible  rapidity  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  always  to 
be  sure  of  hitting  the  precise  determinate  spot,  which  is  sufficient  to 
overthrow  all  ?  A  thousand  other  objections  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
made,  which  are  altogether  unanswerable. 

As  for  experience,  they  have  still  less  reason  to  flatter  themselves  with 
having  that  on  their  side.  This  can  only  consist  in  observations  founded 
upon  events  that  have  always  come  to  pass  in  the  same  manner,  when- 
ever the  planets  were  found  in  the  same  situation.  Now  it  is  unani- 
mously agreed  by  all  astronomers,  that  several  thousands  of  years  must 
pass  before  any  such  situation  of  the  stars  as  they  would  imagine  can 
twice  happen  ;  and  it  is  very  certain  that  the  state  in  which  the  heavens 
will  be  to-morrow,  has  never  yet  been  since  the  creation  of  the  world. 
The  reader  may  consult  the  two  philosophers  above-mentioned,  particu- 
larly Gassendi,  who  has  more  copiously  treated  this  subject.  But  such, 
and  no  better,  are  the  foundations  upon  which  the  whole  structure  of 
judicial  astrology  is  built. 

But  what  is  astonishing,  and  argues  an  absolute  subversion  of  all  rea- 
son is,  that  certain  frectliinkers,  who  obstinately  harden  themselves 
against  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  religion,  and  who  refuse  to  believe 
even  the  clearest  and  most  certain  prophecies  upon  the  word  of  God,  do 
sometimes  give  entire  credit  to  the  vain  predictions  of  these  astrologers 
and  impostors. 

St.  Austin,  in  several  passages  of  his  writings,  informs  us,  that  this 

*  Gassendi  Phys.  sect.  ii.  1.  6.    Rohault  Phys.  part  ii.  ch.  27. 
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stupid  and  sacrilegious  credulity  is  a  just  chastisement  from  God,  -who 
frequently  punisheth  the  voluntary  blindness  of  men,  by  inflicting  a  still 
greater  blindness  ;  and  who  suflFers  evil  spirits,  that  they  may  keep  their 
servants  still  faster  in  their  nets,  sometimes  to  foretell  things  which  do 
really  come  to  pass,  but  of  which  the  expectation  very  often  serves  only 
to  torment  them. 

God,  who  alone  foresees  future  contingencies  and  events,  because  he 
alone  is  the  sovereign  disposer  and  director  of  them,  does  often  in  Scrip- 
ture laugh  to  scorn  the  ignorance  of  the  so  much  boasted  Babylonish 
astrologers,  calling  them  forgers  of  lies  and  falsehoods.  He  moreover 
defies  all  their  false  gods  to  foretell  any  thing  whatsoever,  and  consents 
if  they  do  that  they  should  be  worshipped  as  gods.  Then  addressing  him- 
self to  the  city  of  Babylon,  he  particularly  declares  all  the  circumstances 
of  the  miseries  with  which  she  shall  be  overwhelmed  above  two  hundred 
years  after  that  prediction  ;  while  none  of  her  prognosticators,  who  had 
flattered  her  with  the  assurances  of  her  perpetual  grandeur,  which  they 
pretended  to  have  read  in  the  stars,  should  be  able  to  avert  the  judgment, 
or  even  to  foresee  the  time  of  its  accomplishment.  Indeed,  how  should 
they  ?  since  at  the  very  time  of  its  execution,  when  Belshazzar,  the  last 
king  of  Babylon,  saw  a  hand  come  out  of  the  wall,  and  write  unknown 
characters  thereon,  the  Magi,  the  Chaldeans,  the  soothsayers,  and  in  a 
word,  all  the  pretended  sages  of  the  country,  were  not  able  so  much  as 
to  read  the  writing.  Here  then  we  see  astrology  and  magic  convicted  of 
ignorance  and  impotence,  in  the  very  place  where  they  were  most  in 
vogue,  and  on  an  occasion  when  it  was  certainly  their  interest  to  display 
all  their  science  and  power. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

RELIGION. 

The  most  ancient  and  general  idolatry  in  the  world  was  that  wherein 
the  sun  and  moon  were  the  objects  of  divine  worship.  This  idolatry  was 
founded  upon  a  mistaken  gratitude  ;  which,  instead  of  ascending  up  to  the 
Deity,  stopped  short  at  the  veil  which  concealed  him,  while  it  indicated 
his  existence.  With  the  least  reflection  or  penetration  they  might  have 
discerned  the  Sovereign  who  commanded  from  the  minister*  who  did 
but  obey. 

In  all  ages  mankind  have  been  sensibly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of 
an  intercourse  between  God  and  man  :  and  adoration  supposes  God  to  be 
both  attentive  to  man's  desires,  and  capable  of  fulfilling  them.  But  the 
distance  of  the  sun  and  of  the  moon  is  an  obstacle  to  this  intercourse. 
Therefore  foolish  men  endeavoured  to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  by  lay- 
ing their  hands  upon  their  mouths,  and  then  lifting  them  up  to  those  ffelse 
gods,  in  order  to  testify  that  they  would  be  glad  to  unite  themselves  to 
them,  but  that  they  could  not.  This  was  that  impious  custom  so  preva- 
lent throughout  all  the  East,  from  which  Job  esteemed  himself  happy  to 
have  been  preserved: — '  When  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the 
moon  walking  in  brightness  ;  my  heart  hath  not  been  secretly  enticed, 
nor  my  mouth  kissed  my  hand.'t 

♦Among  the  Hebrews  the  ordinary  name  for  the  sun  signifies  minister, 
t  The  text  is  in  the  form  of  an  oath, '  I  f  I  beheld, '  &c.— Job,  xxxi.  26, 27. 
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The  Persians  adored  the  sun,*  and  particularly  the  rising  »un,  with 
the  profoundest  veneration.  To  him  they  dedicated  a  magnificent  clia- 
riot,  with  horses  of  the  greatest  beauty  and  value,  as  we  have  seen  in 
Cyrus's  stately  cavalcade. — (This  same  ceremony  was  practised  by  the 
Babylonians,  from  whom  some  impious  kings  of  Judah  borrowed  it  and 
brought  it  into  Palestine.) — Sometimes  they  likewise  sacrificed  oxen  to 
this  god,  who  was  very  much  known  to  them  by  the  name  of  Mithra. 

By  a  natural  consequence  of  the  worship  they  paid  to  the  sun,  they 
likewise  paid  a  particular  veneration  to  fire,  always  invoked  it  first  in 
their  sacrifices,  carried  it  with  great  respect  before  the  king  in  all  his 
marches  ;  intrusted  the  keeping  of  their  sacred  fire,  which  came  down 
from  heaven,  as  they  pretended,  to  none  but  the  Magi ;  and  would  have 
looked  upon  it  as  the  greatest  of  misfortunes,  if  it  had  been  suffered  to 
go  out.  History  informs  us+  that  the  emperor  Heraclius,  when  he  was 
at  war  with  the  Persians,  demolished  several  of  their  temples,  and  parti- 
cularly the  chapel  in  whicli  the  sacred  fire  had  been  preserved  till  that 
time,  which  occasioned  great  mourning  and  lamentation  throughout  the 
whole  country.  The  Persians  likewise  honoured  the  water,  the  earth, 
and  the  winds,^  as  so  many  deities. 

The  cruel  ceremony  of  making  children  pass  through  the  fire,  was  un- 
doubtedly a  consequence  of  the  worship  paid  to  that  element ;  for  this 
fire-worship  was  common  to  the  Babylonians  and  Persians.  The  Scrip- 
ture positively  says  of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia,  who  were  sent  as  a 
colony  into  the  country  of  the  Samaritans,  that  '  they  caused  their  chil- 
dren to  pass  through  the  fire.'  It  is  well  known  how  common  this  bar- 
barous custom  became  in  many  provinces  of  Asia. 

Besides  these,  the  Persians  had  two  gods  of  a  very  different  nature, 
namely,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanius.§  The  former  they  looked  upon  as 
the  author  of  all  the  blessings  and  good  things  that  hai)pened  to  them  ; 
and  the  latter  as  the  author  of  all  the  evils  wherewith  they  were  afflicted. 
I  shall  give  a  fuller  account  of  tliese  deities  hereafter. 

The  Persians  erected  neither  statues  nor  temples,  nor  altars,  to  their 
gods ;  but  offered  their  satrilices  in  the  open  air,  and  generally  on  the 
tops  of  hills,  or  on  high  places.  It  was  in  the  open  fields  that  Cyrus  ac- 
quitted himself  of  that  religious  duty,  when  he  made  the  pompous  and 
solemn  procession  already  spoken  of.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  through 
the  advice  and  instigation  of  the  Magi,  that  Xerxes,  the  Persian  king, 
burnt  all  the  Grecian  temples,  esteeming  it  injurious  to  the  majesty  of 
the  Deity  to  shut  him  up  within  walls,  to  whom  all  things  are  open,  and 
to  whom  the  world  should  be  reckoned  as  a  house  or  a  temple. 

Cicero  thinks  that  in  this  the  Greeks  and  Romans  acted  more  wisely 
than  the  Persians,  in  that  they  erected  temples  to  their  gods  m  itliin  their 
cities,  and  thereby  assigned  them  a  residence  in  common  with  themselve?, 
which  was  well  calculated  to  inspire  the  people  with  sentiments  of  reli- 
gion and  piety.  Varro  was  not  of  the  same  opinion:  (St.  Austin  has 
preservedthatpassageofhisworks.il)  After  having  observed  that  the 
Romans  had  worshipped  their  gods  without  statues  for  above  a  hundred 
and  seventy  years,  he  adds,  that  if  they  had  still  preserved  their  ancient 

•  Herod.  I.  i.  c.  131.       +  Zonar.  Annal.  vol.  ii.       J  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  131. 
§  Plut.  in  lib.  de  Isid.  etOsirid.  p.  369.        |1  Lib.  iv.  de  Civ.  Dei,  n.  31. 
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custom,  their  religion  would  have  been  the  purer  and  freer  from  corrup- 
tion : — '  Quod  si  adhuc  mansisset,  castius  dii  observarentur ;'  and  he 
strengthens  his  opinion  by  the  example  of  the  Jewish  nation. 

The  laws  of  Persia  suffered  no  man  to  confine  the  motive  of  his  sacri- 
fices to  any  private  or  domestic  interest.  This  was  a  fine  way  of  attach- 
ing all  private  individuals  to  the  public  good,  by  teaching  them  that 
they  ought  never  to  sacrifice  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the  king  and 
the  whole  state,  wherein  every  man  was  comprehended  with  the  rest  of 
his  fellow-citizens. 

The  Magi,  in  Persia,  were  the  guardians  of  all  the  ceremonies  relating 
to  divine  worship  ;  and  it  was  to  them  the  people  had  recourse,  in  order 
to  be  instructed  therein,  and  to  know  on  what  day,  to  what  gods,  and 
after  what  manner,  they  were  to  oflFer  their  sacrifices.  As  these  Magi 
were  all  of  one  tribe,  and  as  none  but  the  son  of  a  priest  could  pretend 
to  the  honour  of  the  priesthood,  they  kept  all  their  learning  and  know- 
ledge, whether  in  religious  or  political  concerns,  to  themselves  and  their 
families;  nor  was  it  lawful  for  them  to  instruct  any  stranger  in  these 
matters,  without  the  king's  permission.  It  was  granted  in  favour  of 
Themistocles,*  and  was,  according  to  Plutarch,  a  particular  effect  of  the 
prince's  great  consideration  for  him. 

This  knowledge  and  skill  in  religious  matters,  which  made  Plato  define 
magic,  or  the  learning  of  the  Magi,  the  art  of  worshipping  the  gods  in  a 
becoming  manner,  Beuv  Bepaneiav,  gave  the  Magi  great  authority  both  with 
the  prince  and  people,  who  could  offer  no  sacrifice  without  their  presence 
and  ministration. 

It  was  even  requisite  that  the  king,  before  he  came  to  the  crown,  should 
have  received  instruction  for  a  certain  time  from  some  of  the  Magi,  and 
have  learned  of  them  both  the  art  of  reigning,  and  that  of  worshipping 
the  gods  after  a  proper  manner.  Nor  did  he  determine  any  important 
affair  of  the  state,  when  he  was  upon  the  throne,  without  first  consulting 
them  ;  for  which  reason  Pliny  says,  that  even  in  his  timethey  were  looked 
upon  in  all  the  Eastern  countries  as  the  masters  and  directors  of  princes, 
and  of  those  who  styled  themselves  the  king  of  kings. 

They  were  the  sages,  the  philosophers,  and  men  of  learning  in  Persia  ; 
as  the  Gymnosophists  and  Brachraans  were  amongst  the  Indians,  and  the 
Druids  among  the  Gauls.  Their  great  reputation  made  people  come  from 
the  most  distant  countries  to  be  instructed  by  them  in  philosophy  and 
religion  ;  and  we  are  assured  it  was  from  them  that  Pythagoras  borrowed 
the  principles  of  that  doctrine,  by  which  he  acquired  so  much  veneration 
and  respect  among  the  Greeks,  excepting  only  the  tenet  of  transmigra- 
tion, which  he  learned  of  the  Egyptians,  and  by  which  he  corrupted 
and  debased  the  ancient  doctrine  of  the  Magi  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul. 

It  is  generally  agreed,  that  Zoroaster  was  the  original  author  and 
founder  of  this  sect;  but  authors  are  considerably  divided  in  their 
opinions  about  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  What  Pliny  sayst  upon 
this  head  may  reasonably  serve  to  reconcile  that  variety  of  opinions,  as 
is  very  judiciously  observed  by  Dr.  Prideaux.     We  read  in  that  author, 

•  In  Them.  p.  126.  J  Hist.  Nat.  1.  xxx.  c.  1. 
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that  there  were  two  persons  named  Zoroaster,  between  whose  lives  there 
mii^ht  be  the  distance  of  six  hundred  years.  The  first  of  them  was  the 
founder  of  the  Magian  sect,  about  the  year  of  the  world  2900 ;  and  the 
latter,  who  certainly  flourished  between  the  beginning  of  Cyrus's  reign 
in  the  East,  and  the  end  of  Darius's,  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  the  restorer 
and  reformer  of  it. 

Throughout  all  the  Eastern  countries,  idolatry  was  divided  into  two 
principal  sects;  that  of  the  Sabians,  who  adored  images  ;  andthatofthe 
Magi,  who  worshipped  fire.  The  former  of  these  sects  had  its  rise 
among  the  Chaldeans,  who,  from  their  knowledge  of  astronomy,  and 
their  particular  application  to  the  study  of  the  seven  planets,  which  they 
believed  to  he  inhabited  by  as  many  intelligences,  who  were  to  those 
orbs  what  the  soul  of  man  is  to  his  body,  were  induced  to  represent  Sa- 
turn, Jupiter,  INIars,  Apollo,  Mercury,  Venus,  and  Diana,  or  the  Moon, 
by  so  many  images,  or  statues,  in  which  they  imagined  those  pretended 
intelligeBces,  or  deities,  were  as  really  present  as  in  the  planets  them- 
selves. In  time  the  number  of  their  gods  considerably  increased;  this 
image-worship  from  Chaldea  spread  itself  throughout  all  the  East ;  from 
thence  passed  into  Egypt ;  and  at  length  came  among  the  Greeks,  who 
propagated  it  through  all  the  western  nations. 

To  this  sect  of  the  Sabians  was  diametrically  opposite  that  of  the 
Magi,  which  also  took  its  rise  in  the  same  Eastern  countries.  As  the 
Magi  held  images  in  utter  abhorrence,  they  worshipped  God  only  under 
the  form  of  fire  ;  looking  upon  that,  on  account  of  its  purity,  brightness, 
activity,  subtilty,  fecundity,  and  incorruptibility,  as  the  most  perfect 
symbol  of  the  Deity.  They  began  first  in  Persia,  and  there  and  in  India 
were  the  only  places  where  this  sect  was  propagated,  and  where  they 
have  remained  even  to  this  day.  Their  chief  doctrine  was  that  there 
were  two  principles  ;  one  the  cause  of  all  good,  and  the  other  the  cause 
of  all  evil.  The  former  is  represented  by  light,  and  the  other  by  dark- 
ness, as  their  truest  symbols.  The  good  god  they  named  Yazdan  and 
Ormuzd,  and  the  evil  god  Ahraman.  The  former  is  by  the  Greeks  called 
Oromasdes,  and  the  latter  Arimanius  ;  and,  therefore,  when  Xerxes 
prayed  that  his  enemies  might  always  resolve  to  banish  their  best  and 
bravest  citizens,  as  the  Athenians  had  Themistocles,  he  addressed  his 
prayer  to  Arimanius,  the  evil  god  of  the  Persians,  and  not  to  Oromasdes, 
their  good  god. 

Concerning  these  two  gods  they  had  this  difference  of  opinion  ;  that 
whereas  some  held  both  of  them  to  have  been  from  all  eternity,  others 
contended  that  the  good  god  only  was  eternal,  and  the  other  was  created. 
But  they  both  agreed  in  this,  that  there  will  be  a  continual  opposition 
between  these  two,  till  the  end  of  the  world  ;  that  then  the  good  god 
shall  overcome  the  evil  god,  and  that  from  thenceforward  each  of  them 
shall  have  his  peculiar  world;  that  is,  the  good  god,  his  world  with  all 
the  good  ;  and  the  evil  god,  his  world  with  all  the  wicked. 

The  second  Zoroaster,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Darius,  undertook  to 
reform  some  articles  in  the  religion  of  the  Magian  sect,  which  for  several 
ages  had  been  the  predominant  religion  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  ;  but 
which,  since  the  death  of  Smerdis  who  usurped  the  throne,  and  his  chief 
confederates,  and  the  massacre  of  their  adherents  and  followers,  had 
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fallen  into  great  contempt.    It  is  thought  this  refonner  made  his  first 

appearance  in  Ecbatana. 
The  chief  reformation   he  made  in  the  Magian  religion  was,  that 

whereas  before  they  had  held  as  a  fundamental  tenet  the  existence  of  two 

supreme  principles,  the  first  light,  which  was  the  author  of  all  good  ; 

and  the  other  darkness,  the  author  of  all  evil ;  and  that  of  the  mixture 
of  these  two,  as  they  were  in  a  continual  struggle  with  each  other,  all 
things  were  made;  he  introduced  a  principle  superior  to  them  both,  one 
supreme  God,  who  created  both  light  and  darkness  ;  and  who,  out  of 
these  two  principles,  made  all  other  things  according  to  his  own  will  and 
pleasure. 

But,  to  avoid  making  God  the  author  of  evil,  his  doctrine  was,  that 
there  was  one  supreme  Being,  independent  and  self-existing  from  all 
eternity  :  that  under  him  there  were  two  angels  ;  one  the  angel  of  light, 
who  is  the  author  of  all  good  ;  and  the  other  the  angel  of  darkness,  who 
is  the  author  of  all  evil :  that  these  two,  out  of  the  mixture  of  light  and 
darkness,  made  all  things  that  are  ;  that  they  are  in  a  perpetual  struggle 
with  each  other  ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  light  prevails,  there  good 
reigns  ;  and  that  where  the  angel  of  darkness  prevails,  there  evil  takes 
place :  that  this  struggle  shall  continue  to  the  end  of  the  world ;  that 
then  there  shall  be  a  general  resurrection  and  a  day  of  judgment,  wherein 
all  shall  receive  a  just  retribution  according  to  their  works  ;  after  which 
the  angel  of  darkness  and  his  disciples  shall  go  into  a  world  of  their  own, 
where  they  shall  suflFer  in  everlasting  darkness  the  punishment  of  their 
evil  deeds  ;  and  the  angel  of  light  and  his  disciples  shall  also  go  into  a 
world  of  their  own,  where  they  shall  receive  in  everlasting  light  the  re- 
ward due  unto  their  good  deeds  ;  that  after  this  they  shall  remain  sepa- 
rate for  ever,  and  light  and  darkness  be  no  more  mixed  together  to  all 
eternity.  And  all  this  the  remainder  of  that  sect,  which  still  subsists  in 
Persia  and  India,  do,  without  any  variation  after  so  many  ages,  still  hold 
even  to  this  day. 

It  is  needless  to  inform  the  reader  that  almost  all  these  tenets,  though 
altered  in  many  circumstances,  do  in  general  agree  with  the  doctrine  of 
the  holy  Scriptures  ;  with  which  it  plainly  appears'  the  two  Zoroasters 
were  well  acquainted,  it  being  easy  for  both  of  them  to  have  had  an  in- 
tercourse or  personal  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  God  :  the  first  of 
them  in  Syria,  where  the  Israelites  had  been  long  settled  ;  the  latter  at 
Babylon,  to  which  place  the  same  people  were  carried  captive,  and  where 
Zoroaster  might  have  converse  with  Daniel  himself,  who  was  in  very 
great  power  and  credit  in  the  Persian  court. 

Another  reformation,  made  by  Zoroaster  in  the  ancient  Magian  reli- 
gion, was,  that  he  caused  temples  to  be  built,  wherein  their  sacred  fire 
was  carefully  and  constantly  preserved ;  which  he  pretended  himself  to 
have  brought  down  from  heaven.  Over  this  the  priests  kept  a  perpetual 
watch  night  and  day,  to  prevent  its  being  extinguished. 

Whatever  relates  to  the  sect  or  religion  of  the  Magians,  the  reader 
will  find  very  largely  and  learnedly  treated  in  Dean  Prideaux's  Connec- 
tion of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  &c.  from  whence  I  have  taken  only 
a  short  extract. 
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TUEIR  MARRIAGES,  AND  THE  MANNER  OF  BURTINO  THE  DEAD. 

Having  said  so  much  of  the  religion  of  the  Eastern  nations,  which  is  an 
article  I  thought  myself  obliged  to  enlarge  upon,  because  I  look  upon  it 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  history,  I  shall  be  forced  to  treat  of  their 
other  customs  Avith  the  greater  brcfity.  Amongst  which,  the  marriages 
and  burials  are  too  material  to  be  omitted. 

There  is  nothing  more  horrible,  or  that  gives  us  a  stronger  idea  of 
the  profound  darkness  into  which  idolatry  had  plunged  mankind,  than 
the  public  prostitution  of  women  at  Babylon,  which  was  not  only  au- 
thorized by  law,  but  even  commanded  by  the  religion  of  the  country, 
upon  a  certain  annual  festival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  the  goddess  Venus, 
under  the  name  of  Mylitta,  whose  temple,  by  means  of  this  infamous 
ceremony,  became  a  brothel  or  place  of  debauchery.  This  wicked  custom 
was  still  in  being  and  very  prevalent  when  the  Israelites  were  carried 
captive  to  that  criminal  city ;  for  which  reason  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
thought  fit  to  caution  and  admonish  them  against  so  scandalous  an  abomi- 
nation. 

Nor  had  the  Persians  «ny  better  notion  of  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of 
tlie  matrimonial  institution,  than  the  Babylonians.  I  do  not  mean  only 
with  regard  to  that  incredible  multitude  of  wives  and  concubines,  with 
which  their  kings  filled  their  seraglios,  and  of  which  they  were  as  jealous 
as  if  they  had  had  but  one  wife,  keeping  them  all  shut  up  in  separate 
apartments  under  a  strict  guard  of  eunuchs,  without  suffering  them  to 
have  any  communication  with  one  another,  much  less  with  persons  with- 
out doors.  It  strikes  one  with  horror  to  read*  how  far  they  carried  their 
neglect  and  contempt  of  the  most  common  laws  of  nature.  Even  incest 
with  a  sister  was  allowed  amongst  them  by  their  laws,  or  at  least  au- 
thorized by  their  Magi,  those  pretended  sages  of  Persia,  as  we  have  seen 
in  the  history  of  Cambyses.  Nor  did  even  a  father  respect  his  own 
daughter,  or  a  mother  the  son  of  her  own  body.  We  read  in  Plutarch,t 
that  Parysatis,  the  mother  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  who  strove  in  all 
things  to  please  the  king  her  son,  perceiving  that  he  had  conceived  a 
violent  passion  for  one  of  his  own  daughters,  called  Atossa,  was  so  far 
from  opposing  his  unlawful  desire,  that  she  herself  advised  him  to  marry 
her,  and  make  her  his  lawful  wife,  and  laughed  at  the  maxims  and  laws 
of  the  Grecians,  which  taught  the  contrary.  '  For,'  says  she  to  him, 
carrying  her  flattery  to  a  monstrous  excess,  '  Are  not  you  yourself  set  by 
God  over  the  Persians,  as  the  only  law  and  rule  of  what  is  becoming  or 
unbecoming,  virtuous  or  vicious  V 

This  detestable  custom  continued  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who,  being  become  master  of  Persia,  by  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Da- 
rius, made  an  express  law  to  suppress  it.  These  enormities  may  serve 
t.o  teach  us  from  what  an  abyss  the  Gospel  has  delivered  us,  and  how 
weak  a  barrier  human  wisdom  is  of  itself  against  the  most  extravagant 
and  abominable  crimes. 

I  shall  finish  this  article  by  saying  a  word  or  two  upon  their  manner 
of  burying  their  dead.   It  was  not  tlie  custom  of  the  Eastern  nations,  and 

*  Philo,  lib.  de  Special,  leg.  p.  778.  Diog.  Laer.  in  Procem.  p.  6. 
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especially  of  the  Persians,  to  erect  funeral  piles  for  the  dead,  and  to 
consume  their  bodies  in  the  flames.  Accordingly  we  find  that  Cyrus, 
when  he  was  at  the  point  of  death,  took  care  to  charge  his  children  to 
inter  his  body,  and  to  restore  it  to  the  earth  ;  by  which  he  seems  to  de- 
clare, that  he  looked  upon  the  earth  as  the  original  parent  from  whence 
he  sprung,  and  to  which  he  ought  to  return.  And  when  Carabyses  had 
oflfered  a  thousand  indignities  to  the  dead  body  of  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt, 
he  thought  he  crowned  all  by  causing  it  to  be  burnt,  which  was  equally 
contrary  to  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  manner  of  treating  the  dead.  It 
was  the  custom  of  the  latter  to  wrap  up  their  dead  in  wax,  in  order  to 
keep  them  the  longer  from  corruption. 

I  thought  proper  to  give  a  fuller  account  in  this  place  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Persians,  because  the  history  of  that  people  will  take 
up  a  great  part  of  this  work,  and  because  I  shall  say  no  more  on  that 
subject  in  the  sequel,  The  treatise  of  Barnabas  Brisson,*  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  upon  the  government  of  the  Persians,  has  been 
of  great  use  tome.  Such  collections  as  these,  when  they  are  made  by 
able  hands,  save  a  writer  a  great  deal  of  pains,  and  furnish  him  with 
erudite  observations,  which  cost  him  little,  and  yet  often  do  him  great 
honour. 

ARTICLE  V, 

THE  CAUSES  OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE,   AND  OF  THE 
CHANGE  THAT  HAPPENED    IN  THEIR  MANNERS. 

When  we  compare  the  Persians,  as  they  were  before  Cyrus  and  during 
his  reign,  with  what  they  were  afterwards  in  the  reigns  of  his  successors, 
we  can  hardly  believe  they  were  the  same  people  :  and  we  see  a  sensible 
illustration  of  this  truth,  that  the  declension  of  manners  in  any  state  is 
always  attended  with  that  of  empire  and  dominion. 

Among  many  other  causes  that  brought  about  the  declension  of  the 
Persian  empire,  the  four  following  may  be  looked  upon  as  the  princi- 
pal: — Their  excessive  magnificence  and  luxury;  the  abject  subjection 
and  slavery  of  the  people  ;  the  bad  education  of  their  princes,  which  was 
the  source  of  all  their  irregularities  ;  and  their  want  of  faith  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  treaties,  oaths,  and  engagements. 

SECT.  I.— LUXURY  AND  MAGNIFICENCE. 

What  made  the  Persian  troops  in  Cyrus's  time  to  be  looked  upon  as 
invincible,  was  the  temperate  and  hard  life  to  which  they  were  accus- 
tomed from  their  infancy,  having  nothing  but  water  for  their  ordinary 
drink,,  bread  and  roots  for  their  food,  the  ground,  or  something  as  hard, 
to  lie  upon,  inuring  themselves  to  the  most  painful  exercises  and  labours, 
and  esteeming  the  greatest  dangers  as  nothing.  The  temperature  of  the 
country,  where  they  were  born,  which  was  rough,  mountainous,  and 
woody,  might  somewhat  contribute  to  their  hardiness  ;  for  which  reason 
Cyrust  would  never  consent  to  the  project  of  transplanting  them  into  a 
more  mild  and  agreeable  climate.  The  excellent  education  bestowed 
upon  the  ancient  Persians,  of  which  we  have  already  given  sufficient  ac- 

♦  Barnab.  Brissonius  de  regio  Persarum  principatu,  &c.  Argentorati, 
an,  1710.  t  Plut.  in  Apophth.  172. 
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count,  and  which  was  not  left  to  the  humours  and  caprice  of  parents,  but 
was  subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  magistrates,  and  regu- 
lated upon  principles  of  the  public  good  ;  this  excellent  education  pre- 
pared them  for  observing,  in  all  places  and  at  all  times,  a  most  exact  and 
severe  discipline.  Add  to  this,  the  influence  of  the  prince's  example, 
who  made  it  his  ambition  to  surpass  all  his  subjects  in  regularity,  was 
the  most  abstemious  and  sober  in  his  manner  of  life,  the  plainest  in  his 
dress,  the  most  inured  and  accustomed  to  hardships  and  fatigues,  as  well 
as  the  bravest  and  most  intrepid  in  the  time  of  action.  What  might  not 
be  expected  from  soldiers  so  formed  and  so  trained  up  ?  By  them,  there- 
fore, we  find  Cyrus  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  world. 

After  all  his  victories  he  continued  to  exhort  his  army  and  people  not 
to  degenerate  from  their  ancient  virtue,  that  they  might  not  eclipse  the 
glory  they  had  acquired,  but  carefully  preserve  that  simplicity,  sobriety, 
temperance,  and  love  of  labour,  which  were  the  means  by  which  they  had 
obtained  it.  But  I  do  not  know  whether  Cyrus  himself  did  not  at  that 
very  time  sow  the  first  seeds  of  that  luxury,  which  soon  overspread  and 
corrupted  the  whole  nation.  In  that  august  ceremony,  which  we  have 
already  described  at  large,  and  on  which  he  first  showed  himself  in  public 
to  his  new-conquered  subjects,  he  thought  proper,  in  order  to  heighten 
the  splendour  of  his  regal  dignity,  to  make  a  pompous  display  of  all  the 
magnificence  and  show  that  was  best  calculated  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the 
people.  Among  other  things,  he  changed  his  own  apparel,  as  also  that 
of  his  officers,  giving  them  all  garments  made  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Medes,  richly  shining  with  gold  and  purple,  instead  of  their  Persian 
clothes,  which  were  very  plain  and  simple. 

This  prince  seemed  to  forget  how  much  the  contagious  example  of  a 
court,  the  natural  inclination  all  men  have  to  value  and  esteem  what 
pleases  the  eye  and  makes  a  fine  show,  the  anxiety  they  have  to  distin- 
guish themselves  above  others  by  a  false  merit,  easily  attained  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degrees  of  wealth  and  vanity  a  man  has  above  his  neighbours ; 
he  forgot  how  capable  all  this  together  was  of  corrupting  the  purity  of 
ancient  manners,  and  of  introducing  by  degrees  a  general  predominant 
taste  for  extravagance  and  luxury. 

This  luxury  and  extravagance  rose  in  time  to  such  an  excess  as  was 
little  better  than  downright  madness.*  The  prince  carried  all  his  wives 
along  with  him  to  the  wars ;  and  with  what  an  equipage  such  a  troop 
must  be  attended  is  easy  to  judge.  All  his  generals  and  officers  followed 
his  example,  each  in  proportion  to  his  rank  and  ability.  Their  pretext 
for  so  doing  was,  that  the  sight  of  what  they  held  most  dear  and  precious 
in  the  world  would  encourage  them  to  fight  with  the  greater  resolution  ; 
but  the  true  reason  was  the  love  of  pleasure,  by  which  they  were  over- 
come and  enslaved  before  they  came  to  engage  with  the  enemy. 

Another  instance  of  their  folly  was,  that  even  in  the  army  they  carried 
their  luxury  and  extravagance  with  respect  to  their  tents,  chariots,  and 
tables,  to  a  greater  excess,  if  possible,  than  they  did  in  their  cities.  The 
most  exquisite  meats,  the  rarest  birds,  and  the  costliest  dainties, t  must 
needs  be  found  for  the  prince  in  what  part  of  the  world  soever  he  was 

♦  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  1.  iv.  p.  91—99.         +  Sencc.  1.  iii.  de  Ira,  c.  20. 
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encamped.  They  had  their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  without  number ; 
instruments  of  luxury,  says  a  certain  historian,  not  of  victory,  proper  to 
allure  and  enrich  an  enemy,  but  not  to  repel  or  defeat  him. 

I  do  not  see  what  reason  Cyrus  could  have  for  changing  his  conduct  in 
the  last  years  of  his  life.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  the  station  of 
kings  requires  a  suitable  grandeur  and  magnificence,  which  may  on  cer- 
tain occasions  be  carried  even  to  a  degree  of  pomip  and  splendour.  But 
princes  possessed  of  a  real  and  solid  merit  have  a  thousand  ways  of  com- 
pensating what  they  may  seem  to  lose  by  retrenching  some  part  of  their 
outward  state  and  magnificence.  Cyrus  himself  had  found  by  experience, 
that  a  king  is  mor«  sure  of  gaining  respect  from  his  people  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  conduct  than  by  the  greatness  of  his  expenses  ;  and  that  affection 
and  confidence  produce  a  closer  attachment  to  his  person,  than  a  vain  ad- 
miration of  unnecessary  pomp  and  grandeur.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Cyrus's 
last  example  became  very  contagious.  A  taste  for  pomp  and  expense 
first  prevailed  at  court,  then  sprea,d  itself  into  the  cities  and  provinces, 
and  in  a  little  time  infected  the  whole  nation,  and  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal causes  of  the  ruin  of  that  empire  which  he  himself  had  founded. 

What  is  here  said  of  the  fatal  effects  of  luxury,  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
Persian  empire.  The  most  judicious  historians,  the  most  learned  philo- 
sophers, and  the  profoundest  politicians,  all  lay  it  down  as  a  certain, 
indisputable  maxim,  that  wherever  luxury  prevails,  it  never  fails  to  de- 
stroy the  most  flourishing  states  and  kingdoms  ;  and  the  experience  of  all 
ages,  and  all  nations,  does  but  too  clearly  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this 
maxim. 

What  then  is  that  subtle,  secret  poison,  that  thus  lurks  under  the  pomp 
of  luxury  and  the  charms  of  pleasure,  and  is  capable  of  enervating  at  the 
same  time  both  the  whole  strength  of  the  body,  and  the  vigour  of  the 
mind?  It  is  not  very  difficult  to  comprehend  why  it  has  this  terrible  effect. 
When  men  are  accustomed  to  a  soft  and  voluptuous  life,  can  they  be  very 
fit  for  undergoing  the  fatigues  and  hardships  of  war  ?  Are  they  qualified 
for  suffering  the  rigour  of  the  seasons ;  for  enduring  hunger  and  thirst ; 
for  passing  whole  nights  without  sleep  upon  occasion  ;  for  going  through 
continual  exercise  and  action;  for  facing  danger  and  despising  death? 
The  natural  effect  of  voluptuousness  and  delicacy,  Avhich  are  the  insepa- 
rable companions  of  luxury,  is  to  render  men  subject  to  a  multitude  of 
false  wants  and  necessities,  to  make  their  happiness  depend  upon  a  thou- 
sand trifling  conveniencies  and  superfluities,  which  they  can  no  longer 
be  without,  and  to  give  them  an  unreasonable  fondness  for  life,  on  account 
of  a  thousand  secret  ties  and  engagements,  that  endear  it  to  them,  and 
which  by  stifling  in  them  the  great  motives  of  glory,  of  zeal  for  their 
prince,  and  love  for  their  country,  render  them  fearful  and  cowardly,  and 
hinder  them  from  exposing  themselves  to  dangers,  which  may  in  a  mo- 
ment deprive  them  of  all  those  things  wherein  they  place  their  felicity. 

SECT.  II.— THE   ABJECT    SUBMISSION   AND    SLAVERY  OF 
THE  PERSIANS. 

We  are  told  by  Plato,  that  this  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  declension 
of  the  Persian  empire.  And  indeed  what  contributes  most  to  the  preser- 
vation of  states,  and  renders  their  arms  victorious,  is  not  the  number,  but 
the  vigour  and  courage  of  their  armies ;  and,  as  it  was  finely  said  by  one 
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of  the  ancients,*  ^  from  the  day  a  niaa  loscth  his  liberty,  he  losoth  une  liaif 
of  his  ancient  virtue.'  He  is  no  lonj^er  concerned  for  the  prosperity  of 
the  state,  to  which  he  looks  upon  himself  as  an  alien;  and  having  lost 
the  principal  motives  of  his  attachment  to  it,  he  becomes  indifferent  to 
the  success  of  public  affairs,  to  the  fflory  or  welfare  of  his  country,  in 
which  his  circumstances  allow  him  to  claim  no  share,  and  by  which  his 
own  private  condition  is  not  altered  or  improved.  It  may  truly  be  said 
that  the  reign  of  Cyrus  was  a  reign  of  liberty.  That  prince  never  acted 
in  an  arbitrary  manner  ;  nor  did  he  think  that  a  despotic  power  was 
worthy  of  a  king  ;  or  that  there  was  any  great  glory  in  ruling  an  empire 
of  slaves.  His  tent  was  always  open  ;  and  free  access  was  allowed  to 
every  one  that  desired  to  speak  to  him.  He  did  not  live  retired,  but  was 
visible,  accessible,  and  affable  to  all ;  beard  their  complaints,  and  with 
his  own  eyes  observed  and  rewarded  merit ;  invited  to  his  table  not  only 
the  generals  of  his  army,  not  only  the  principal  officers,  but  even  subal- 
terns, and  sometimes  whole  companies  of  soldiers.  The  simplicity  and 
frugality  of  his  table  made  him  capable  of  giving  such  entertainments 
frequently.  His  aim  was  to  animate  his  officers  and  soldiers,  to  inspire 
them  with  courage  and  resolution,  to  attach  them  to  his  person  rather 
than  to  his  dignity,  and  to  make  them  warmly  espouse  his  glory,  and  stili 
more  the  interest  and  prosperity  of  the  state.  This  is  what  may  truly  be 
called  the  art  of  governing  and  commanding. 

In  reading  Xenophon,  we  observe  with  pleasure,  not  only  those  fine 
turns  of  wit,  that  justness  and  ingenuity  in  their  answers  and  repartees, 
that  delicacy  in  jesting  and  raillery  ;  but  at  the  same  time  tliat  amiable 
cheerfulness  and  gaiety  which  enlivened  their  entertainments,  from  which 
all  pomp  and  luxury  were  banished,  and  in  which  the  principal  seasoning 
was  a  decent  and  becoming  freedom,  that  prevented  all  constraint,  and  a 
kind  of  familiarity  which  was  so  far  from  lessening  their  respect  for  the 
prince,  that  it  gave  such  a  life  and  spirit  to  it  as  nothing  but  a  real  affec- 
tion and  tenderness  could  produce.  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  by  such 
a  conduct  as  this  a  prince  doubles  and  trebles  his  army  at  a  small  ex- 
pense. Thirty  thousand  men  of  this  sort  are  preferable  to  millions  of 
such  slaves  as  those  very  Persians  became  afterwards.  In  time  of  ac- 
tion, on  a  decisive  day  of  battle,  this  truth  is  most  evident,  and  the  prince 
is  more  sensible  of  it  than  any  body  else.  At  the  battle  of  Thymbra, 
when  Cyrus's  horse  fell  under  him,  Xenophon  takes  notice  of  what  im- 
portance it  is  to  a  commander  to  be  loved  by  his  soldiers.  The  danger 
of  the  king's  person  became  the  danger  of  the  army  ;  and  the  troops  on 
that  occasion  gave  incredible  proofs  of  their  courage  and  bravery. 

Things  were  not  carried  on  in  the  same  manner  under  the  greatest  part 
of  his  successors.  Their  only  care  was  to  support  the  pomp  of  sove- 
reignty. I  must  confess  their  outward  ornaments  and  ensigns  of  royalty 
did  not  a  little  contribute  to  that  end.  A  purple  robe,  richly  embroidered 
and  hanging  down  to  their  feet,  a  tiara,  worn  upright  on  their  heads,  and 
encircled  by  a  superb  diadem,  a  golden  sceptre  in  their  hands,  a  magnifi- 
cent throne,  a  numerous  and  splendid  court,  a  multitude  of  officers  and 
guards  ;  these  things  must  needs  conduce  to  heighten  the  splendour  of 
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royalty;  but  all  this,  when  this  is  all,  is  of  little  or  no  value.  What  is 
that  king  in  reality  who  loses  all  his  merit  and  his  dignity  when  he  puts 
off  his  ornaments  ? 

Some  of  the  Eastern  kings,  conceiving  that  they  should  thereby  procure 
the  greater  reverence  to  their  persons,  generally  kept  themselves  shut  up 
in  their  palaces,  and  seldom  showed  themselves  to  their  subjects.  We 
have  already  seen  that  Dejoces,  the  first  king  of  the  Medes,  at  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne,  introduced  this  policy,  which  afterwards  became 
very  common  in  all  the  Eastern  countries.  But  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
imagine  that  a  prince  cannot  descend  from  his  grandeur,  by  a  sort  of 
familiarity,  without  debasing  or  lessening  his  greatness.  Artaxerxes 
did  not  think  so  ;  and  Plutarch  observes,*  that  that  prince,  and  queen 
Statira  his  wife,  took  a  pleasure  in  being  visible  and  of  easy  access  to 
their  people;  and  by  so  doing  were  but  the  more  respected. 

Among  the  Persians  no  subject  whatsoever  was  allowed  to  appear  in 
the  king's  presence  without  prostrating  himself  before  him  ;  and  this 
law,  which  Seneca  with  good  reason  calls  a  Persian  slavery,  '  Persicam 
servitutem,'  extended  also  to  foreigners.  We  shall  find  afterwards,  that 
several  Grecians  refused  to  comply  with  it,  looking  upon  such  a  ceremony 
as  derogatory  to  men  born  and  bred  in  the  bosom  of  liberty.  Some  of 
them  less  scrupulous,  did  submit  to  it,  but  not  without  great  reluctance  ; 
and  we  are  told,  that  one  of  them,  in  order  to  cover  the  shame  of  such  a 
servile  prostration,  purposely  let  fall  his  ring  when  he  came  near  the 
king,  that  he  might  have  occasion  to  bend  his  body  on  another  account. 
But  it  would  have  been  criminal  for  any  of  the  natives  of  the  country  to 
hesitate  or  deliberate  about  a  homage,  which  the  kings  exacted  from 
them  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

What  the  Scripture  relates  of  two  sovereigns,t  whereof  the  one  com- 
manded all  his  subjects,  on  pain  of  death,  to  prostrate  themselves  before 
his  image  ;  and  the  other,  under  the  same  penalty,  suspended  all  acts  of 
religion,  with  regard  to  all  the  gods  in  general,  except  to  himself  alone  ; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  ready  and  blind  obedience  of  the  whole  city 
of  Babylon,  who  ran  altogether  on  the  first  signal  to  bend  the  knee  be- 
fore the  idol,  and  to  invoke  the  king  exclusively  of  all  the  powers  of 
heaven  ;  all  this  shows  to  what  an  extravagant  excess  the  Eastern  kings 
carried  their  pride,  and  the  people  their  flattery  and  servitude. 

So  great  was  the  distance  between  the  Persian  king  and  his  subjects, 
that  the  latter,  of  what  rank  or  quality  soever,  whether  satrapae  gover- 
nors, near  relations,  or  even  brothers  to  the  king,  were  looked  upon  only 
as  slaves  ;  whereas  the  king  himself  was  always  considered,  not  only  as 
their  sovereign  lord  and  absolute  master,  but  as  a  kind  of  divinity.  In 
a  word,  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  and  of  the  Persians 
more  particularly  than  any  other,  was  servitude  and  slavery  ;  which  made 
Cicero  say,  that  the  despotic  power  which  some  were  endeavouring  to 
establish  in  the  Roman  commonwealth,  was  an  insupportable  yoke,  not 
only  to  a  Roman,  but  even  to  a  Persian. 

It  was  therefore  this  arrogant  haughtiness  of  the  princes  on  one  hand, 
and  this  abject  submission  of  the  people  on  the  other,  which,  according 
to  Plato,  were  the  principal  causes  of  the  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire,  by 
•  In  Art.  p.  1013.  t  Nebuchadnezzar,  Dan.  iii.  Darius  theMede,  Dan.  vi* 
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dissolving  all  the  ties  wherewith  a  king  is  united  to  his  subjects,  and  the 
subjects  to  their  kine^.  Such  a  haughtiness  extinguishes  all  affection  and 
humanity  in  the  former  ;  and  such  an  abject  state  of  slavery  leaves  the 
people  neither  courage,  zeal,  nor  gratitude.  The  Persian  kings  go- 
verned only  by  threats  and  menaces,  and  the  subjects  neither  obeyed  nor 
marched  but  with  unwillingness  and  reluctance.  This  is  the  idea  Xerxes 
himself  gives  us  of  them  in  Herodotus,  where  that  prince  is  represented 
as  wondering  how  the  Grecians,  who  were  a  free  people,  could  go  to 
battle  with  a  good  will  and  inclination.  How  could  any  tning  great  or 
noble  be  expected  from  men,  so  dispirited  and  depressed  by  habitual 
slavery  as  the  Persians  were,  and  reduced  to  such  an  abject  servitude; 
which,  to  use  the  words  of  Longinus,  is  a  kind  of  imprisonment  wherein  a 
man's  soul  may  be  said  in  some  sort  to  grow  little  and  contracted  ? 

I  am  unwilling  to  say  it,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  the  great  Cyrus 
himself  did  not  contribute  himself  to  introduce  among  the  Persians  both 
that  extravagant  pride  in  their  kings,  and  that  abject  submission  and  flat- 
tery in  the  people.  It  was  in  that  pompous  ceremony,  which  I  have 
several  times  mentioned,  that  the  Persians,  till  then  very  jealous  of  their 
liberty,  and  very  far  from  being  inclined  to  make  a  shameful  prostitution 
of  it  by  any  mean  behaviour  or  servile  compliances,  first  bent  the  knee 
before  their  prince,  and  stooped  to  a  posture  of  adoration.  Nor  was  this 
an  effect  of  chance  ;  for  Xenophon  intimates  clearly  enough  that  Cyrus, 
who  desired  to  have  that  homage  paid  him,  had  appointed  persons  on 
purpose  to  begin  it,  whose  example  was  accordingly  followed  by  the 
multitude.  In  these  little  tricks  and  stratagems,  we  no  longer  discern 
that  nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  which  had  ever  been  conspicuous  in 
that  prince  till  this  occasion:  and  I  should  be  apt  to  think,  that  being 
arrived  at  the  utmost  pitch  of  glory  and  power,  he  could  no  longer  resist 
those  violent  attacks  wherewith  prosperity  is  always  assaulting  even  the 
best  of  princes,  '  secundse  res  sapientium  animos  fatigant;'  and  that  at 
last  pride  and  vanity,  which  are  almost  inseparable  from  sovereign  power, 
forced  him,  and  in  a  manner  tore  him  from  himself  and  his  own  naturally 
good  inclinations  ;  '  Vi  dominationis  convulsus  et  mutatus.' 

SECT.  III.— THE  WRONG  EDUCATION  OF  THEIR  PRINCES 
ANOTHER  CAUSE  OF  THE  DECLENSION  OF  THE  PER- 
SIAN EMPIRE. 

It  is  Plato  still,  the  prince  of  philosophers,  who  makes  this  reflection  ; 
and  we  shall  find,  if  we  narrowly  examine  the  fact  in  question,  how 
solid  and  judicious  it  is,  and  how  inexcusable  Cyrus's  conduct  was  in  this 
respect. 

Never  had  any  man  more  reason  than  Cyrus  to  be  sensible  how  highly 
necessary  a  good  education  is  to  a  young  prince.  He  knew  the  whole 
value  of  it  with  regard  to  himself,  and  had  found  all  the  advantages  of  it 
by  his  own  experience.  What  he  most  earnestly  recommended  to  his 
oflRcers,  in  that  fine  discourse  which  he  made  to  them  after  the  taking  of 
Babylon,  in  order  to  exhort  them  to  maintain  the  glory  and  reputation 
they  had  acquired,  was  to  educate  their  children  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  knew  they  were  educated  in  Persia,  and  to  preserve  themselves  in  the 
practice  of  the  same  manners  as  were  observed  there. 

Would  one  believe  that  a  prince,  who  spoke  and  thonght  in  this  man- 
ner, could  ever  have  entirely  neglected  the  education  of  his  own  children  ? 
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Yet  this  is  what  happened  to  C3TUS.  Forgetting  that  he  was  a  father, 
and  employing  himself  wholly  about  his  conquests,  he  left  that  care  en- 
tirely to  women,  that  is,  to  princesses,  brought  up  in  a  country  where 
pomp,  luxury,  and  voluptuousness  reigned  in  the  highest  degree ;  for  the 
queen  his  wife  was  of  Media.  And  in  the  same  taste  and  manner  were 
the  two  young  princes,  Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  educated.  Nothing  they 
asked  was  ever  refused  them  :  all  their  desires  were  anticipated.  The 
great  maxim  was,  that  their  attendants  should  cross  them  in  nothing, 
never  contradict  them,  nor  ever  make  use  of  reproofs  or  remonstrances 
with  them.  No  one  opened  his  mouth  in  their  presence,  but  to  praise  and 
commend  what  they  said  and  did.  Every  one  cringed  and  stooped  and 
bent  the  knee  before  them  ;  and  it  was  thought  essential  to  their  great- 
ness to  place  an  infinite  distance  between  them  and  the  rest  of  mankind, 
as  if  they  had  been  of  a  different  species  from  them.  It  is  Plato  that  in- 
forms us  of  all  these  particulars  ;  for  Xenophon,  probably  to  spare  his 
hero,  says  not  onewordofthemanner  in  which  these  princes  were  brought 
up,  though  he  gives  us  so  ample  an  account  of  the  education  of  their  father. 

What  surprises  me  the  most  is,  that  Cyrus  did  not,  at  least,  take  them 
along  with  him  in  his  last  campaigns,  in  order  to  draw  them  out  of  that 
soft  and  effeminate  course  of  life,  and  to  instruct  them  in  the  art  of  war  ; 
for  they  must  needs  have  been  of  sufficient  years  :  but  perhaps  the  women 
opposed  his  design;  and  overruled  him. 

Whatever  the  obstacle  was,  the  effect  of  the  education  of  these  princes 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  it.  Cambyses  came  out  of  tliat  school 
what  he  is  represented  in  history,  an  obstinate  and  self-conceited  prince, 
full  of  arrogance  and  vanity,  abandoned  to  the  most  scandalous  excesses 
of  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  cruel  and  inhuman,  even  to  the  causing  of 
his  own  brother  to  be  murdered  in  consequence  of  a  dream:  in  a  word,  a 
furious  frantic  madman,  who  by  his  ill  conduct  brought  the  empire  to  the 
brink  of  destruction. 

His  father,  says  Plato,  left  him  at  his  death  vast  provinces,  immense 
riches,  with  innumerable  forces  by  sea  and  land  :  but  he  had  not  given 
him  the  means  for  preserving  them,  by  teaching  him  the  right  use  of  such 
power. 

This  philosopher  makes  the  same  reflections  with  regard  to  Darius  and 
Xerxes.  The  former,  not  being  the  son  of  a  king,  had  not  been  brought 
up  in  the  same  effeminate  manner  as  princes  were  ;  but  ascended  the  throne 
with  a  long  habit  of  industry,  great  temper  and  moderation,  a  courage 
little  inferior  to  that  of  Cyrus,  by  which  he  added  to  the  empire  almost  as 
many  provinces  as  the  other  had  conquered.  But  he  was  no  better  a  father 
than  he,  and  reaped  no  benefit  from  the  fault  of  his  predecessor  in  neglect- 
ing the  education  of  his  children.  Accordingly  his  son  Xerxes  was  little 
better  than  a  second  Cambyses. 

-  From  all  this,  Plato,  after  having  shown  what  numberless  rocks  and 
quicksands,  almost  unavoidable,  lie  in  the  way  of  persons  bred  in  the 
arras  of  wealth  and  greatness,  concludes,  that  one  principal  cause  of  the 
declension  and  ruin  of  the  Persian  empire  was  the  bad  education  of  their 
princes  ;  because  those  first  examples  had  an  influence  upon  and  became 
a  kind  of  rule  to  all  their  successors,  under  whom  every  thing  still  dege- 
nerated more  and  more,  till  at  last  their  luxury  exceeded  all  bounds  and 
restraints. 
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SECT.  IV.— THEIR  BREACH  OF  FAITH  AND  WANT  OF 
SINCERITY. 

We  are  informed  by  Xenophon*  that  one  of  the  causes  both  of  the 
jl^reat  corruption  of  manners  among  the  Persians,  and  of  the  destruction 
of  their  empire,  was  the  want  of  public  faith.  Formerly,  says  he,  the 
king,  and  those  that  governed  under  him,  thought  it  an  indispensable 
duty  to  keep  their  word,  and  inviolably  to  observe  all  treaties  into  whicH- 
they  had  entered,  with  the  solemnity  of  an  oath  ;  and  that  even  with  re- 
spect to  those  that  had  rendered  themselves  most  unworthy  of  such  treat- 
ment, through  their  perfidiousness  and  insincerity  ;  and  it  was  by  this 
sound  policy  and  prudent  conduct  that  they  gained  the  absolute  confi- 
dence both  of  their  own  subjects  and  of  all  their  neighbours  and  allies. 
This  is  a  very  great  encomium  given  by  the  historian  to  the  Persians, 
which  undoubtedly  belongs  chiefly  to  the  reign  of  the  great  Cyrus ; 
though  Xenophon  applies  it  likewise  to  that  of  the  younger  Cyrus,+ 
whose  grand  maxim  was,  as  he  tells  us,  never  to  violate  his  faith  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever,  with  regard  either  to  any  word  he  had  given, 
any  promise  made,  or  any  treaty  he  had  concluded.  These  princes  had 
a  just  idea  of  the  regal  dignity,  and  rightly  judged  that,  if  probity  and 
truth  were  banished  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  they  ought  to  find  a  sanc- 
tuary in  the  heart  of  a  king  ;  who,  being  the  bond  and  centre,  as  it  were, 
of  society,  should  also  he  the  protector  and  avenger  of  faith  engaged; 
which  is  the  very  foundation  whereon  the  other  depends. 

Such  sentiments  as  these,  so  noble  and  so  worthy  of  persons  born  for 
government,  did  not  last  long.  A  false  prudence,  and  a  spurious  artifi- 
cial policy,  soon  succeeded  in  their  place.  Instead  of  faith,  probity,  and 
true  merit,  says  Xenophon,!  which  heretofore  the  prince  used  to  cherish 
and  distinguish,  all  the  chief  officers  of  the  court  began  to  be  filled  with 
those  pretended  zealous  servants  of  the  king,  who  sacrifice  every  thing 
to  his  humour  and  supposed  interests  ;  who  hold  it  as  a  maxim  that  false- 
hood and  deceit,  perfidiousness  and  perjury,  if  boldly  and  artfully  put  in 
practice,  are  the  shortest  and  surest  expedients  to  give  success  to  his  en- 
terprises and  designs;  who  look  upon  a  scrupulous  adherence  in  a  prince 
to  his  word,  and  to  the  engagements  into  which  he  has  entered,  as  an 
effect  of  pusillanimity,  incapacity,  and  want  of  understanding  ;  and  whose 
opinion,  in  short,  is,  that  a  man  is  unqualified  for  government,  if  he  does 
not  prefer  considerations  of  state,  before  the  exact  observation  of  trea- 
ties, though  concluded  in  never  so  solemn  and  sacred  a  manner. 

The  Asiatic  nations,  continues  Xenophon,  soon  imitated  their  prince, 
who  became  their  example  and  instructor  in  double-dealing  and  trea- 
chery. They  soon  gave  themselves  up  to  violence,  injustice,  and  im- 
piety ;  and  from  thence  proceeds  that  strange  alteration  and  difference 
we  find  in  their  manners,  as  also  the  contempt  they  conceived  for  their 
sovereigns,  which  is  both  the  natural  consequence  and  usual  punishment 
of  the  little  regard  princes  pay  to  the  most  sacred  and  awful  solemnities 
of  religion. 

Surely  the  oath  by  which  treaties  are  sealed  and  ratified,  and  the  Deity 
invoked  not  only  as  present,  but  as  guarantee  of  the  conditions  stipu- 
lated, is  a  most  sacred  and  august  ceremony,  very  proper  for  the  sub- 

♦  Cyrop.  1.  viii.  p.  239.  +  De  exped.  Cyr.  1.  i.  p.  267. 

%  Cyrop.  l.viii.  p.  239. 
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jecting  of  earthly  princes  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  heaven  and  earth, 
who  alone  is  qualified  to  judge  them  ;  and  for  the  keeping  of  all  human 
majesty  within  the  bounds  of  its  duty,  by  making  it  appear  before  the 
majesty  of  God,  in  respect  of  which  it  is  as  nothing.  Now,  if  princes 
will  teach  their  people  not  to  stand  in  fear  of  the  Supreme  Being,  how 
shall  they  be  able  to  secure  their  respect  and  reverence  to  themselves  ? 
When  once  that  fear  comes  to  be  extinguished  in  the  subjects  as  well  as 
in  the  prince,  what  will  become  of  fidelity  and  obedience,  and  on  what 
foundation  shall  the  throne  be  established  ?  Cyrus  had  good  reason  to 
say  that  he  looked  upon  none  as  good  servants  and  faithful  subjects  but 
such  as  had  a  sense  of  religion  and  a  reverence  for  the  Deity;  nor  is  it 
at  all  astonishing  that  the  contempt  which  an  impious  prince  who  has  no 
regard  to  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  shows  of  God  and  religion,  should  shake 
the  very  foundations  of  the  firmest  and  best  established  empires,  and 
sooner  or  later  occasion  their  utter  destruction.  Kings,  says  Plutarch, 
when  any  revolution  happens  in  their  dominions,  are  apt  to  complain 
bitterly  of  their  subjects'  unfaithfulness  and  disloyalty:  but  they  do 
them  wrong,  and  forget  that  it  was  themselves  who  gave  them  the  first 
lessons  of  their  disloyalty,  by  showing  no  regard  to  justice  and  fidelity, 
which  on  all  occasions  they  sacrificed  without  scruple  to  their  own  par- 
ticular interests. 


BOOK  THE  FIFTH. 
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GREECE. 


Of  all  the  countries  of  antiquity  none  have  been  so  highly  celebrated, 
or  furnished  history  with  so  many  valuable  monuments  and  illustrious 
examples  as  Greece.  In  what  light  soever  she  is  considered,  whether 
for  the  glory  of  her  arms,  the  wisdom  of  her  laws,  or  the  study  and  im- 
provement of  arts  and  sciences,  all  these  she  carried  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  in  all  these  respects  she  has  in 
some  measure  been  the  school  of  mankind. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  be  very  much  interested  in  the  history  of  such  a 
nation  ;  especially  when  we  consider  that  it  has  been  transmitted  to  us 
by  writers  of  the  most  consummate  merit,  many  of  whom  distinguished 
themselves  as  much  by  their  swords  as  by  their  pens,  and  were  as  great 
commanders  and  able  statesmen  as  excellent  historians.    I  confess  it  is 
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a  vast  advantage  to  have  such  men  for  guides  ;  men  of  an  exquisite  judg- 
ment and  consummate  prudence  ;  of  a  refined  and  perfect  taste  in  every 
respect ;  and  who  furnish  not  only  the  facts  and  thoughts,  as  well  as  the 
expressions  wherewith  they  are  to  be  represented,  but,  what  is  much 
more  important,  the  proper  reflections  that  are  to  accompany  those  facts, 
and  which  are  the  most  useful  improvements  resulting  from  history. 
These  are  the  rich  sources  from  whence  I  shall  draw  all  that  I  have  to 
say,  after  I  have  previously  inquired  into  the  first  origin  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Grecian  states.  As  this  inquiry  must  be  dry,  and  not  capa- 
ble of  aflfording  much  delight  to  the  reader,  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possi- 
ble. But  before  I  enter  upon  that,  I  think  it  necessary  to  draw  a  kind 
of  short  plan  of  the  situation  of  the  country,  and  of  the  several  parts  that 
compose  it. 

ARTICLE  I. 

A  GEOGR&.PHICAL    DESCRIPTION    OF    ANCIENT  GREECE. 

Ancient  Greece,  which  is  now  the  south  part  of  Turkey,  in  Europe, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  iEgean  sea,  now  called  the  Arcliipelago  ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Cretan,  or  Candian  sea  ;  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian 
sea  ;  and  on  the  r.orth  by  lUyria  and  Thrace. 

The  constituent  parts  of  ancient  Greece  are  Epirus,  Peloponnesus, 
Greece  properly  so  called,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia. 

Epirus. — This  province  is  situate  to  the  west,  and  divided  from  Thes- 
saly and  Macedonia  by  Mount  Pindus,  and  the  Acroceraunian  mountains! 

The  principal  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are  the  Molossians,  whose  chief 
city  is  Dodona,  famous  for  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Jupiter.  The  Chao- 
nians,  whose  principal  city  is  Oricum.  The  Thesprotians,  whose  city  is 
Buthrotum,  where  was  the  palace  and  residence  of  Pyrrhus.  The  Acar- 
nanians,  whose  city  is  Ambracia,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  gulf.  Near 
to  this  stood  Actium,  famous  for  the  victory  of  Augustus  Caesar,  who 
built  over  against  that  city,  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf,  a  city  named 
Nicopolis.  There  were  two  little  rivers  in  Epirus,  very  famous  in  fabu- 
lous story,  Cocytus  and  Acheron. 

Epirus  must  have  been  very  well  peopled  in  former  times  ;  as  Poly- 
bius  relates,*  that  Paulus  ^Emilius,  after  having  defeated  Perseus,  the 
last  king  of  Macedonia,  destroyed  seventy  cities  in  that  country,  the 
greatest  part  of  which  belonged  to  the  Molossians  ;  and  that  he  carried 
away  from  thence  no  less  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  prisoners. 

Peloponnesus. — This  is  a  peninsula,  now  called  the  Morea,  joined 
to  the  rest  of  Greece  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  is  but  six  miles 
broad.  It  is  well  known  that  several  princes  have  attempted  in  vain  to 
cut  through  this  Isthmus. 

The  parts  of  Peloponnesus  are  Achaia,  properly  so  called,  whose  chief 
cities  are  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Patrae,  &c.  Elis,  in  which  is  Olympia,  called 
also  Pisa,  seated  on  the  river  Alpheus,  upon  the  banks  of  which  the 
Olympic  games  used  to  be  celebrated.  Messeuia,  in  which  are  the  cities 
of  Messene,  Pylos,  the  birth-place  of  Nestor  and  Corona.  Arcadia,  in 
which  was  Cyllene,  the  mountain  where  Mercury  was  born,  the  cities  of 

*  Apud,  Strab.  1.  vii.  p.  322. 
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Tegea,  Stymphalus,  Mantlnea,  and  Megalopolis,  Polybius's  native  place*^ 
Laconia,  wherein  stood  Sparta,  or  Lacedsemon,  and  Amyclse ;  mount 
Taygetus;  the  river  Eurotas,  and  the  cape  of  Tenarus.  Argolis,  in  which 
was  the  city  of  Argos,  called  also  Hippium,  famous  for  the  temple  of 
Juno;  Nemea,  Mycense,  Nauplia,  Troezene,  and  Epidaurus,  wherein 
was  the  temple  of  ^sculapius. 

Greece,  properly  so  called.— The  principal  parts  of  this  country  were 
^tolia,  in  which  were  the  cities  of  Chalcis,  Calydon,  and  Olenus. 
Doris. — The  Locri  Ozolse. — Naupactus,  now  called  Lepanto,  famous  for 
the  defeat  of  the  Turks  in  1571.  Phocis.— Anticyra.  Delphi,  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Parnassus,  famous  for  the  oracles  delivered  there.  In  this 
country  also  was  mount  Helicon.  Boeotia. — Mount  Cithaeron.  Orcho- 
menus.  Thespia.  Chseronaea,  illustrious  as  being  Plutarch's  native 
country.  Plataese,  famous  for  the  defeat  of  Mardonius.  Thebes.  Aulis, 
famous  for  its  port,  from  whence  the  Grecian  army  set  sail  for  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Leuctra,  celebrated  for  the  victory  of  Epaminondas.  Attica. — 
Megara.  Eleusis.  Decelia.  Marathon,  where  Miltiades  defeated  the 
Persian  array.  Athens,  whose  ports  were  Pirseeus,  Munychia,  and  Pha- 
lerus.  The  mountain  Hymettus,  famous  for  its  excellent  honey.— Locris. 

Thessaly.— The  most  remarkable  towns  of  this  province  were  Gomphi, 
Pharsalia,  near  which  Julius  Csesar  defeated  Pompey.  Magnesia.  Me- 
thone,  at  the  siege  of  which  Philip  lost  his  eye.  Thermopylae,  a  narrow 
strait,  famous  for  the  vigorous  resistance  of  three  hundred  Spartans 
against  Xerxes's  numerous  army,  and  for  their  glorious  defeat.  Phthia, 
Thebes.  Larissa.  Demetrias.  The  delightful  valleys  of  Tempe,  near  the 
banks  of  the  river  Peneus.  Olympus,  Pelion,  and  Ossa,  three  mountains 
celebrated  in  fabulous  story  for  the  battle  of  the  giants. 

Macedonia. — 'I  shall  mention  only  a  few  of  the  principal  towns  of  this 
country.  Epidamnus,  or  Dyrrhacium,  now  called  Durazzo.  Apollonia. 
Pella,  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  native  place  of  Philip,  and  of 
his  son  Alexander  the  Great.  ^'Egse.  Odessa.  Pallene.  Olynthus,  from 
whence  the  Olynthiacs  of  Demosthenes  took  their  name.  Torono.  Acan- 
thus. Thessalonica,  now  called  Salonichi.  Stagira,  the  place  of  Aris- 
totle's birth.  Amphipolis.  Philippi,  famous  for  the  victory  gained  there 
by  Augustus  and  Antony  over  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Scotussa.  Mount 
Afhos  ;  and  the  river  Stryraon. 

THE    GRECIAN    ISLES. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  islands  contiguous  to  Greece,  that  ate  very 
famous  in  history.  In  the  Ionian  sea,  Corcyra,  with  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  now  called  Corfu.  Cephalene  and  Zacynthus,  now  Cephalona  and 
Zante.  'Ithaca,  the  country  of  Ulysses,  and  Dulichium.  Near  the  pro- 
montory Malea,  over  against  Laconia,  is  Cythera.  In  the  Saronic  gulf, 
are  jEgina,  and  Salamis,  so  famous  for  the  sea-fight  between  Xerxes  and 
the  Grecians.  Between  Greece  and  Asia  lie  the  Sporades;  and  the 
Cyclades,  the  most  noted  of  which  are  Andros,  Delos,  andParos,  whence 
the  finest  marble  was  dug.  Higher  up  in  the  iEgean  sea  is  Euboea,  now 
Negropont,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  small  arm  of  the  sea,  called 
Euripus.  The  most  remarkable  city  of  this  isle  was  Chalcis.  Towards 
the  north  is  Scyrus,  and  a  good  deal  ^igher  Lemnos,  now  called  Stall- 
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mene;  and  still  furtht-r  Samothrace.  Lower  dowh  is  Lesbos,  whose 
principal  city  was  Mitylene,  from  whence  the  Isle  has  sine©  taken  the 
name  of  Metelin.  Chios,  now  Scio,  renowned  for  excellent  wine :  and 
lastly,  Samos.  Some  of  these  last  mentioned  isles  are  reckoned  to  belong 
to  Asia. 

The  island  of  Crete,  or  Candia,  is  the  largest  of  all  the  isles  contiguous 
to  Greece.  It  has  to  the  north  the  iEgean  sea,  or  the  Archipelago  ;  and 
to  the  south  the  African  ocean.  Its  principal  towns  were  Gorfyna,  Cydon, 
Gnossus  ;  its  mountains,  Dicte,  Ida,  and  Corycus.  Its  labyrinth  is  fa- 
mous over  all  the  world. 

The  Grecians  had  colonies  in  most  of  these  isles.  They  had  likewise 
settlements  in  Sicily,  and  in  part  of  Italy  toward  Calabria,*  which  places 
are  for  that  reason  called  Graecia  Magna.  But  their  grand  settlement 
was  in  Asia  Minor, t  and  particularly  in  iEolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris.  The 
principal  towns  of  JEolis  are  Cumae,  Phocsea,  Elea.  Of  Ionia,  Smyrna, 
Clazomenae,  Teos,  Lebedus,  Colophon,  and  Ephesus.  Of  Doris,  Hali- 
carnassus  and  Cnidos.  They  had  also  a  great  number  of  colonies  dispersed 
up  and  down  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  whereof  I  shall  give  some 
account  as  occasion  shall  offer. 

ARTICLE  II. 

DIVISION   OP    THE    GRECIAN    HISTORY    INTO    FOUR    SEVERAL    AGES. 

The  Grecian  history  may  be  divided  into  four  different  ages,  marked 
out  by  so  many  memorial  epochas,  all  which  together  include  the  space 
of  2154  years.  The  first  age  extends  from  the  foundation  of  the  several 
petty  kingdoms  of  Greece  (beginning  with  that  of  Sicyon,  which  is  the 
most  ancient)  to  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  comprehends  about  a  thousand 
years,  namely,  from  the  year  of  the  world  1S20  to  the  year  2820.  The 
second  extends  from  the  taking  of  Troy  to  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  at  which  period  the  Grecian  history  begins  to  be  inter- 
mixed with  that  of  the  Persians,  and  contains  the  space  of  six  hundred 
sixty-three  years,  from  the  year  of  the  world  2820  to  the  year  ^83.  The 
third  extends  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Darius  to  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  the  finest  part  of  the  Grecian  history,  and 
takes  in  the  term  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  years,  from  the  year 
of  the  world  34S3  to  the  year  3681.  The  fourth  and  last  age  commences 
from  the  death  of  Alexander,  at  which  time  the  Grecians  began  to  decline, 
and  continues  to  their  final  subjection  by  the  Romans.  The  epocha  of 
the  utter  ruin  and  downfall  of  the  Greeks  may  be  dated,  partly  from  the 
taking  and  destruction  of  Corinth  by  the  consul  L.  Mummius,  in  3858, 
partly  from  the  extinction  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Seleucidas  in  Asia  by 
Pompey,  in  the  year  of  the  world  3939,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lagidae 
in  Egypt  by  Augustus,  anno  mun.  3974<.  This  last  age  includes  in  all 
two  hundred  and  ninety-three  years. 

Of  these  four  ages,  I  shall  in  this  place  only  touch  upon  the  first  two, 
in  a  very  succinct  manner,  just  to  give  the  reader  some  general  notion  of 
that  obscure  period ;  because  those  times,  at  least  a  great  part  of  them, 
have  more  of  fable  in  them  than  of  real  history,  and  are  wrapt  up  in  such 
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darkness  ami  obscurity,  as  are  very  hard,  if  not  impossible,  to  penetrate  : 
and  I  have  often  declared  already,  that  such  a  dark  and  laborious  in- 
quiry, though  very  useful  for  those  that  are  anxious  to  make  deep  re- 
searches into  history,  does  not  come  within  the  plan  of  my  design. 

ARTICLE  III. 

THE    PRIMITITE    ORIGIN   OF    THE    GRECIANS. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  any  certainty  with  respect  to  the  first  origin  of 
the  Grecian  nations,  we  must  necessarily  have  recourse  to  the  accounts 
we  have  of  it  in  holy  Scripture. 

Javan  or  Ion,*  (for  in  the  Hebrew  the  same  letters  differently  pointed 
form  these  two  different  names),  the  son  of  Japhet,  and  grandson  of  Noah, 
was  certainly  the  father  of  all  those  nations  that  went  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Greeks,  though  he  has  been  looked  upon  as  the  father 
of  the  lonians  only,  which  were  but  one  particular  nation  of  Greeks. 
But  the  Hebrews,  the  Chaldeans,  Arabians,  and  others,  give  no  other  ap- 
pellation to  the  whole  body  of  the  Grecian  nations,  than  that  of  lonians. 
And  for  this  reason  Alexander,  in  the  predictions  of  Danielt  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  the  king  of  Javan. 

Javan  had  four  sons,  J  Elishah,  Tarshish,  Chittim,  and  Dodanim.  As 
Javan  was  the  original  father  of  the  Grecians  in  general,  without  doubt 
his  four  sons  were  the  heads  and  founders  of  the  chief  tribes  and  princi- 
pal branches  of  that  nation,  which  became  in  succeeding  ages  so  re- 
nowned for  arts  and  arms. 

Elishah  is  the  same  as  Ellas,  as  it  is  rendered  in  the  Chaldee  transla- 
tion, and  the  word''E\\rivei,  which  was  used  as  the  common  appellation 
of  the  whole  people,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  word  "EAXos  was  of  the 
whole  country,  has  no  other  derivation.  The  very  ancient  city  of  Elis, 
in  Peloponnesus,  the  Elysian  fields,  the  river  Elissus,  or  Ilissus,  have 
long  retained  the  marks  of  their  being  derived  from  Elishah,  and  have 
contributed  more  to  preserve  his  memory  than  the  historians  themselves 
of  the  nation,  who  were  inquisitive  after  foreign  affairs,  and  but  little  ac- 
quainted with  their  own  original ;  as  they  had  little  or  no  knowledge  of 
the  true  religion,  and  did  not  carry  their  inquiries  so  high.  Upon  which 
account  they  themselves  derived  the  words  Hellenes  and  lones  from  an- 
other fountain,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel  ;  for  I  think  myself  obliged 
to  give  some  account  of  their  opinions  also  in  this  respect. 

Tarshish  was  the  second  son  of  Javan.  He  settled  as  his  brethren  did, 
in  some  part  of  Greece,  perhaps  in  Achaia,  or  the  neighbouring  pro- 
vinces, as  Elishah  did  in  Peloponnesus. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Chittim  was  the  father  of  the  Mace- 
donians, according  to  the  authority  of  the  first  book  of  the  Maccabees,^ 
in  the  beginning  of  which  it  is  said  that  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  the 
Macedonian,  went  out  of  his  country,  which  was  that  of  Cetthira  (or  Chit- 
tim) to  make  war  against  Darius,  king  of  Persia.  And  in  the  eighth 
chapter,  speaking  of  the  Romans  and  their  victories  over  the  last  kings 
of  Macedonia,  Philip  and  Perseus,  the  two  last  mentioned  princes  are 
called  kings  of  the  Chittims. 

♦Gen.  X.  2.        t  Dan.  viii.  21.         t  Gen.  x.  4.         §lMacc.  i.  1. 
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Dodanim. — It  is  va-y  probable  that  Thessaly  and  Epi  us  were  the 
portion  of  this  fourth  son  of  Javan.  The  impious  worship  of  Jupiter  of 
Dodona,  as  well  as  the  city  of  Dodona  itself,  are  proofs  that  some  re- 
membrance of  Dodanim  had  remained  with  the  people,  who  derived  their 
first  establishment  and  origin  from  him. 

This  is  all  that  can  be  said  with  any  certainty  concerning  the  origin  of 
the  Grecian  nations.  The  holy  Scripture,  whose  design  is  not  to  satisfy 
our  curiosity,  but  to  nourish  and  improve  our  piety,  after  scattering  these 
few  rays  of  light,  leaves  us  in  utter  darkness  concerning  the  rest  of  their 
history  ;  which  therefore  can  be  collected  only  from  profane  authors. 

If  we  may  believe  Pliny,*  the  Grecians  were  so  called  from  the  name 
of  an  ancient  king,  of  whom  they  had  but  a  very  uncertain  tradition. 
Homer,  in  his  poems,  calls  them  Hellenes,  Danai,  Argives,  and  Achaians. 
It  is  observable  that  the  word  Graecus  is  not  once  used  in  Virgil. 

The  exceeding  rusticity  of  the  first  Grecians  would  appear  incredible, 
if  we  could  call  in  question  the  testimony  of  their  own  historians  upon 
that  point.  But  a  people  so  vain  of  their  origin  as  to  adorn  it  by  fiction 
and  fables,  would  never  think  of  inventing  any  thing  in  its  disparage- 
ment. Who  would  imagine  that  the  people, +  to  whom  the  world  is  in- 
debted for  all  her  knowledge  in  literature  and  the  sciences,  should  be  de- 
scended from  mere  savages,  who  knew  no  other  law  than  force,  were 
ignorant  even  of  agriculture,  and  fed  on  herbs  and  roots  like  the  brute 
beasts  ?  And  yet  this  appears  plainly  to  be  the  case,  from  the  divine 
honours  they  decreed  to  the  personj  who  first  taught  them  to  feed  upon 
acorns  as  a  more  delicate  and  wholesome  nourishment  than  herbs.  There 
was  still  a  great  distance  from  this  first  improvement  to  a  state  of  urba- 
nity and  politeness.  Nor  did  they  indeed  arrive  at  the  latter  till  after  a 
long  process  of  time. 

The  weakest  were  not  the  last  to  understand  the  necessity  of  living 
together  in  society,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  violence  and 
oppression.  At  first  they  built  single  houses  at  a  distance  from  one  an- 
other ;  the  number  of  which  insensibly  increasing,  formed  in  time  towns 
and  cities.  But  the  bare  living  together  in  society  was  not  sufficient  to 
polish  such  a  people.  Egypt  and  Phoenicia  had  the  honour  of  doing 
this.  Both  these  nations  contributed  to  instruct  and  civilize  the  Gre- 
cians,§  by  the  colonies  they  sent  among  them.  The  latter  taught  them 
navigation,  writing,  and  commerce  ;  the  former  the  knowledge  of  their 
laws  and  polity,  gave  them  a  taste  for  arts  and  sciences,  and  initiated 
them  into  her  mysteries. 

Greece,  in  her  infant  state,  was  exposed  to  great  commotions  and  fre- 
quent revolutions  ;11  because,  as  the  people  had  no  settled  correspon- 
dence, and  no  superior  power  to  give  laws  to  the  rest,  every  thing  was 
determined  by  force  and  violence.  The  strongest  invaded  the  lands  of 
their  neighbours,  v/hich  they  thought  more  fertile  and  delightful  than 
their  own,  and  dispossessed  the  lawful  owners,  who  were  obliged  to  seek 
new  settlements  elsewhere.  As  Attica  was  a  dry  and  barren  country,  its 
inhabitants  had  not  the  same  invasions  and  outrages  to  fear,  and  there- 

*  Lib.  iv.  c.  7.  t  Pausan.  1.  viii.  p.  155,  4.56.  X  Pelasgas. 
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fore  confTequently  kept  themselTe's  in  possession  of  their  ancient  territo- 
ries ;  for  which  reason  they  took  the  name  of  a{n6x0oy(s,  that  is,  men 
born  in  the  country  where  they  lived,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the 
rest  of  the  nations,  that  had  almost  all  transplanted  themselves  from 
place  to  place. 

SucIj  were  in  general  the  first  beginnings  of  Greece.  We  must  now 
enter  into  a  more  particular  detail,  and  give  a  brief  account  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  several  'different  states  whereof  the  whole  country 
consisted.  <•■ 

ARTICLE  IV. 

THE    DIFFERENT    STATES    INTO    WHICH    GREECE    WAS    DIVIDED. 

In  those  early  times  kingdoms  were  but  inconsiderable,  and  of  very 
small  extent,  the  title  of  kingdom  being  given  to  a  single  city,  with  a 
few  leagues  of  land  depending  upon  it. 

Sicyon. — The  most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece  was  that  of  Sicyon  ; 
whose  beginning  is  placed  by  Eusebius*  thirteen  hundred  and  thirteen 
years  before  the  first  Olympiad.  [A.  M.  1915.  Ant.  J.  C.  2089.]  Its  du- 
ration is  believed  to  have  been  a  thousand  years. 

Argos. — The  kingdom  of  Argos,  in  Peloponnesus,  began  a  thousand 
and  eighty  years  before  the  first  Olympiad,  in  the  time  of  Abraham. 
[A.M.  2148.  Ant.  J.  C.  1S5G.]  The  first  king  of  it  was  Inachus.  His 
successors  were,  his  son  Phoroneus  ;  Apis  ;  Argus,  from  whom  the  country 
took  its  name ;  and  after  several  others,  Gelanor,  who  was  dethroned 
and  expelled  his  kingdom  by  Danaus,  the  Egyptian.  [A.  M.  2530.  Ant. 
J.  C.  1474.]  The  successors  of  this  last  were  Lynceus,  the  son  of  his 
brother  ^Egyptus,  who  alone,  of  fifty  brothers,  escaped  the  cruelty  of 
tlie  Danaides ;  then  Abas,  Proteus,  and  Acrisius. 

Of  Danae,  daughter  to  the  last,  was  born  Perseus,  who  having  when  he 
was  grown  up,  unfortunately  killed  his  grandfather,  Acrisius,  and  not 
being  able  to  bear  the  sight  of  Argos,  where  he  committed  that  involun- 
tary murder,  withdrew  to  Mycense,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  kingdom. 
Mycenae. — Perseus  then  translated  the  seat  of  the  kingdom  from  Argos 
to  Mycenai.  He  left  several  sons  behind  him;  among  others  Alcseus, 
Sthenelus,  and  Electryon.  Alcseus  was  the  father  of  Amphitryon  ; 
Sthenelus  of  Eurystheus  ;  and  Electryon  of  Alcmena.  Amphitryon  mar- 
ried Alcmena,  upon  whom  Jupiter  begat  Hercules. 

Eurystheus  and  Hercules  came  into  the  world  the  same  day  ;  but  as 
the  birth  of  the  former  was  by  Juno's  management  antecedent  to  that  of 
the  latter,  Hercules  was  forced  to  be  subject  to  him,  and  was  obliged  by 
his  order  to  undertake  the  twelve  labours,  so  celebrated  in  fabulous 
history. 

The  kings  who  reigned  at  Mycenae,  after  Perseus,  were,  Electryon, 
Sthenelus,  and  Eurystheus.  The  last,  after  the  death  of  Hercules,  de- 
clared open  war  against  his  descendants,  apprehending  they  might  some 
time  or  other  attempt  to  dethrone  him  ;  which,  as  it  happened,  was  done 
by  the  Heraclidaj ;  for,  having  killed  Eurystheus  in  battle,  they  entered 
victorious  into  Peloponnesus,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coun- 

♦  Euseb.  in  Chron. 
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try.  But,  as  this  happened  before  the  time  deteirnined  by  fate,  a  plague 
ensued,  which,  with  the  direction  of  an  oracle,  obliged  them  to  quit  the 
country.  Three  years  after  this,  being  deceived  by  the  ambiguous  ex- 
pression of  the  oracle,  they  made  a  second  attempt  which  likewise  proved 
fruitless.    This  was  about  twenty  years  before  the  taking  of  Troy. 

Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops,  uncle  by  the  mother's  side  to  Eurystheus, 
was  the  latter's  successor.  And  in  this  manner  the  crown  came  to  the 
■  descendants  of  Pelops,  from  whom  Peloponnesus,  which  before  was 
called  Apia,  derived  its  name.  The  bloody  hatred  of  the  two  brothers, 
Atreus  and  Thyestes,  is  known  to  all  the  world. 

Plisthenes,  the  son  of  Atreus,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mycenae,  which  he  left  to  his  son  Agamemnon,  who  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Orestes.  The  kingdom  of  Mycense  was  filled  with  enormous 
and  horrible  crimes,  from  the  time  it  came  into  the  family  of  Pelops. 

Tisimenes  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes,  reigned  after  their  father, 
and  were  at  last  driven  out  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Heraclidae. 

Athens. — Cecrops,  a  native  of  Egypt,  was  the  founder  of  this  kingdom. 
[A  M.  2448.  Ant.  J.  C.  1556.]  Having  settled  in  Attica,  he  divided  all 
the  country  subject  to  him  into  twelve  districts.  He  it  was  who  estab- 
lished the  Areopagus. 

This  august  tribunal,  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Cranaus,  adjudged 
the  famous  difTerence  between  Neptune  and  Mars.  In  his  time  happened 
Deucalion's  flood.  The  deluge  of  Ogyges  in  Attica  was  much  more  an- 
cient, and  happened  a  thousand  and  twenty  years  before  the  first  Olym- 
piad, and  consequently  in  the  year  of  the  world  2208. 

Amphictyon,  the  third  king  of  Athens,  procured  a  confederacy  between 
twelve  nations,  which  assembled  twice  a  year  at  Thermopylae,  there  to 
offer  their  common  sacriflFces,  and  to  consult  together  upon  their  affairs 
in  general,  as  also  upon  the  affairs  of  each  nation  in  particular.  This 
convention  was  called  the  assembly  of  the  Amphictyons. 

The  reign  of  Erectheus  is  remarkable  for  the  arrival  of  Ceres  in  Attica, 
after  the  rape  of  her  daughter  Proserpine,  as  also  for  the  institution  of 
the  mysteries  at  Eleusis. 

The  reign  of  ^geus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  is  the  most  illustrious  period 
of  the  history  of  the  heroes.  [A.  M.  2720,  Ant.  J.  C.  1284.]  In  his  time 
are  placed  the  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  ;  the  celebrated  labours  of 
Hercules  ;  the  war  of  Minos,  second  king  of  Crete,  against  the  Athenians  ; 
the  story  of  Theseus  and  Ariadne. 

Theseus  succeeded  his  father  ^geus.  Cecrops  had  divided  Attica  into 
twelve  boroughs,  or  twelve  districts,  separated  from  each  other.  The- 
seus brought  the  people  to  understand  the  advantages  of  common  govern- 
ment, and  united  the  twelve  boroughs  into  one  city  or  body  politic,  in 
which  the  whole  authority  was  united. 

Codrus  was  tlie  last  king  of  Athens  ;  he  devoted  himself  to  die  for  his 
people.  After  him  the  title  of  king  was  extinguished  among  the  Athe- 
nians. [A.  M.  2934.  Ant.  J.  C.  1070.]  Medon,  his  son,  was  set  at  the 
head  of  the  commonwealth,  with  the  title  of  Archon,  that  is  to  say,  pre- 
sident or  governor.  The  first  Archontes  were  for  life  ;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, growing  weary  of  a  government  which  they  sfill  thought  bore  too 
great  a  resemblance  to  royal  power,  made  their  Archontes  elective  every 
ten  years,  and  at  last  reduced  it  to  an  annual  office. 
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[A.  M.  2549.  Ant.  J.C.  1455.]  Thebes.— Cadmus,  who  came  by  sea 
from  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  that  is,  from  about  Tyre  and  Sidon,  seized 
upon  that  part  of  the  country,  which  v/as  afterwards  called  Boeotia.  He 
built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  or  at  least  a  citadel,  which  from  his  own 
name  he  called  Cadmea,  and  there  fixed  the  seat  of  his  power  and  domi- 
nion. The  fatal  misfortune  of  Laius,  one  of  his  successors,  and  of  Jo- 
casta  his  wife,  of  (Edipus  their  son,  of  Etocles  and  Polynices,  who  were 
bom  of  the  incestuous  marriage  of  Jocasta  with  (Edipus,  have  furnished 
ample  matter  for  fabulous  narration  and  theatrical  representations. 

Sparta,  or  I.acedaemon. — It  is  supposed,  that  Lelex,  the  first  king  of 
Laconia,  began  his  reign  about  1516  years  before  the  Christian  aera. 

Tyndarus,  the  ninth  king  of  Lacedaeraon,  had,  by  Leda,  Castor  lAid 
Pollux,  who  were  twins,  besides  Helena,  and  Clytemnestra  the  wife  of 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Mycenae.  Having  survived  his  two  sons,  the  twins, 
he  began  to  think  of  choosing  a  successor,  by  looking  out  for  a  husband 
for  his  daugliter  Helena.  All  the  suitors  to  this  princess  bound  them- 
selves by  oath,  to  abide  by,  and  entirely  to  submit  to,  the  choice  which 
the  lady  herself  should  make,  who  determined  in  favour  of  Menelaus. 
She  had  not  lived  above  three  years  with  her  husband,  before  she  was 
carried  off  by  Alexander  or  Paris,  son  of  Priam,  king  of  the  Trojans  ; 
which  rape  was  the  cause  of  the  Trojan  war.  Greece  did  not  properly 
begin  to  know  or  experience  her  united  strength,  till  the  famous  siege  of 
that  city,  whtre  Achilles,  the  Ajaxes,  Nestor,  and  Ulysses,  gave  Asia 
sufficient  reason  to  forebode  her  future  subjection  to  their  posterity. 
The  Greeks  took  Troy  after  a  ten  years'  siege,  much  about  the  time  that 
Jephtha  governed  the  people  of  God,  that  is,  according  to  Archbishop 
Usher,  in  the  year  of  the  world  2820,  and  1 184  years  before  Jesus  Christ. 
This  epocha  is  famous  in  history,  and  should  carefully  be  remembered, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Olympiads.  An  Olympiad  is  the  revolution  of  four 
complete  years,  from  one  celebration  of  the  Olympic  games  to  the  other. 
We  have  elsewhere  given  an  account  of  the  institution  of  these  games, 
which  were  celebrated  every  four  years,  near  the  town  of  Pisa,  otherwise 
called  Olympia.  The  common  eera  of  the  Olympiads  begins  in  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  of  the  world  3228,  776  years  before  Jesus  Christ,  from 
the  games  in  which  Corebus  won  the  prize  in  the  foot  race.  Fourscore 
years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  the  Heraclidse  re-entered  Peloponnesus, 
and  seized  Lacedaemon,  where  two  brothers,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles, 
sons  of  Aristodemus,  began  to  reign  together,  and  from  their  time  the 
sceptre  always  continued  jointly  in  the  hands  of  the  descendants  of  those 
two  families.  Many  years  after  this,  Lycurgus  instituted  that  body  of 
laws  for  the  Spartan  state,  which  rendered  both  the  legislator  and  re- 
public so  famous  in  history  :  I  shall  speak  of  them  at  large  in  the  sequel. 

[A.  M.  2628.  J.  C.  1376,]  Corinth. — Corinth  began  later  than  the 
other  cities  I  have  been  speaking  of,  to  be  governed  by  kings  of  its  own. 
It  was  at  first  subject  to  those  of  Argos  and  Mycenae  ;  at  last,  Sisyphus, 
the  son  of  iEolus,  made  himself  master  of  it.  But  his  descendants  were 
dispossessed  of  the  throne  by  the  Heraclidae,  about  110  years  after 
the  siege  of  Troy.  The  regal  power,  after  this,  came  to  the  descendants 
of  Bacchis,  under  whom  the  monarchy  was  changed  into  an  aristocracy, 
that  is,  the  reins  of  the  government  were  in  the  hands  of  the  elders,  who 
annually  chose  from  among  themselves  a  chief  magistrate,  whom  they 
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called  Prytanls.  At  last  Cypselus  havin?  gained  the  people,  usurped 
the  supreme  authority,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  son  Periander ;  who 
held  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  Grecian  sages,  on  account  of  the 
loTe  he  bore  to  learning,  and  the  protection  and  encouragement  he  gave 
to  learned  men. 

[A.  M.  3191.  Ant.  J.  C.  1813.]  Macedonia. — It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  Greeks  paid  any  great  attention  to  Macedonia.  Her  kings, 
living  retired  in  woods  and  mountains,  seemed  not  to  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  Greece.  They  pretended,  that  their  kings,  of  whom  Caranus  was 
the  first,  were  descended  from  Hercules.  Philip,  and  his  son  Alexander, 
raised  the  glory  of  this  kingdom  to  a  very  high  pitch.  It  had  subsisted 
471  years  before  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  continued  155  more,  till 
Perseus  was  defeated  and  taken  by  the  Romans  ;  in  all  626  years. 

ARTICLE  V. 

COLONIES    OF    THE    GREEKS    SENT    INTO    ASIA    MINOR. 

We  have  already  observed  that  fourscore  years  after  the  taking  of 
Troy,  the  Heraclidae  recovered  Peloponnesus,  after  having  defeated  the 
Pelopidse,  that  is,  Tisamenes  and  Penthilus,  sons  of  Orestes  ;  and  that 
they  divided  the  kingdoms  of  Mycenae,  Argos,  and  Lacedaemon,  among 
themselves. 

So  great  a  revolution  as  this  changed  almost  the  whole  face  of  the  coun- 
try, and  made  way  for  several  very  famous  transmigrations.  To  under- 
stand these  the  better,  and  to  have  the  clearer  idea  of  the  situation  of 
mdny  of  the  Grecian  nations,  as  also  of  the  four  dialects,  or  different 
idioms  of  speech,  that  prevailed  among  them,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look 
a  little  farther  back  into  history. 

Deucalion,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly,*  and  under  whom  happened  the 
flood  that  bears  his  name,  had  by  Pyrrha  his  wife  two  sons,  Hellen  and 
Amphictyon.  The  latter,  having  driven  Cranaus  out  of  Athens,  reigned 
there  in  his  place.  Hellen.  if  we  may  believe  the  historians  of  his  coun- 
try, gave  the  name  of  Hellenes  to  the  Greeks :  he  had  three  sons,  ^Eolus, 
Dorus,  and  Xuthus.  JEolus,  who  was  the  eldest,  succeeded  his  father, 
and  besides  Thessaly  had  Locris  and  Bceotia  added  to  his  dominions. 
Several  of  his  descendants  went  into  Peloponnesus  with  Pelops,  the  son 
of  Tantalus,  king  of  Phrygia,  from  whom  Peloponnesus  took  its  name, 
and  settled  themselves  in  Lacouia.  The  country  contiguous  to  Parnassus, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Dorus,  and  from  him  was  called  Doris.  Xuthus, 
compelled  by  his  brothers,  upon  some  private  quarrel,  to  quit  his  coun- 
try, retired  into  Attica,  where  he  married  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus, 
king  of  the  Athenians,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Achaeus  and  Ion. 

An  involuntary  murder,  committed  by  Achaeus,  obliged  him  to  retire  to 
Peloponnesus,  which  was  then  called  Egialaea,  of  which  one  part  was 
from  him  called  Achaia.  His  descendants  settled  at  Lacedaemon.  Ion, 
having  signalized  himself  by  his  victories,  was  invited  by  the  Athenians 
to  govern  their  city,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country;  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  Attica  were  likewise  called  lonians.  The  number  of  the 
citizens  increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to 
send  a  colony  of  the  lonians  into  Peloponnesus,  who  likewise  gave  their 
name  to  the  country  they  possessed.  Thus  all  the  inhabitants  of  Pelo- 
*  Strab.  1.  viii.  p.  383,  &c.      Pausan.  1.  vii.  p.  396,  &c. 
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ponnesus,  though  composed  of  diflferent  people,  were  united  under  the 
names  of  Achseans  and  lonians. 

The  Heraclidae,  fourscore  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  resolTed 
seriously  to  recover  Peloponnesus,  which  they  imagined  of  right  belonged 
to  them.  They  had  three  principal  leaders,  sons  of  Aristomachus,  namely, 
Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Aristoderaus:  the  last  dying,  his  two  sons, 
Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  succeeded  him.  The  success  of  their  expedi- 
tion was  as  happy  as  the  motive  was  just,  and  they  recovered  the  posses- 
sion of  their  ancient  domain.  Argos  fell  to  Temenus,  Messenia  to 
Cresphontes,  and  Laconia  to  the  two  sons  of  Aristoderaus. 

Such  of  the  Achseans  as  were  descended  from  ^olus,  and  had  hitherto 
inhabited  Laconia,  being  driven  from  thence  by  the  Dorians,  who  accom- 
panied the  Heraclidae  into  Peloponnesus,  after  some  wandering  settled 
in  that  part  of  Asia  Minor  which  from  them  took  the  name  of  iEolus, 
where  they  founded  Smyrna,  and  eleven  other  cities ;  but  the  city  of 
Smyrna  came  afterwards  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  The  ^olians 
became  likewise  possessed  of  several  cities  of  Lesbos. 

As  for  the  Achseans  of  Mycenae  and  Argos,  being  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  country  to  the  Heraclidae,  they  seized  upon  that  of  the  lonians, 
who  dwelt  at  that  time  in  a  part  of  Peloponnesus.  The  latter  fled  at  first 
to  Athens,  their  original  country,  from  whence  they  some  time  afterwards 
departed  under  the  conduct  of  Nileus  and  Androcles,  both  sons  ofCodrus, 
and  seized  upon  that  part  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  which  lies  between 
Caria  and  Lydia,  and  from  them  was  named  Ionia  ;  here  they  built  twelve 
cities,  Ephesus,  Clazomenae,  Samos,  &c. 

The  power  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  then  Codrus  for  their  king,* 
being  very  much  augmented  by  the  great  number  of  refugees  that  had  fled 
into  their  country,  the  Heraclidae  thought  proper  to  oppose  the  progress 
of  their  power,  and  for  that  reason  made  war  upon  them.  The  latter 
were  worsted  in  a  battle,  but  still  remained  masters  of  Megaris,  where 
they  built  Megara,  and  settled  the  Dorians  in  that  country  in  the  room 
of  the  lonians. 

One  part  of  the  Dorians  continued  in  the  country  after  the  death  of 
Codrus, t  another  went  to  Crete  ;  the  greatest  number  settled  in  that  part 
of  Asia  Minor  which  from  them  was  called  Doris,  where  they  built  Hali- 
earnassus,  Cnidus,  and  other  cities,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
island  of  Rhodes,  Cos,  &c. 

THC    GRECIAN    DIALECTS. 

It  will  now  be  more  easy  to  understand  what  we  have  to  say  concern- 
ing the  several  Grecian  dialects.  These  were  four  in  number  :  the  Attic, 
the  Ionic,  the  Doric,  and  the  JEolic.  They  were  in  reality  four  different 
languages,  each  of  them  perfect  in  its  kind,  and  used  by  a  distinct  nation, 
but  yet  all  derived  from,  and  grounded  upon,  the  same  original  tongue. 
And  this  diversity  of  languages  can  no  ways  appear  wonderful  in  a 
country  where  the  inhabitants  consisted  of  different  nations,  that  did  not 
depend  upon  one  another,  but  had  each  its  particular  territories. 

1.  The  Attic  dialect  is  that  which  was  used  in  Athens,  and  the  country 
round  about.    This  dialect  has  been  chiefly  used  by  Thucydides,  Aristo- 
phanes, Plato,  Isocrates,"Xenophon,  and  Demosthenes. 
♦  Strab.  p.  393.  t  Ibid.  p.  653. 
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2.  The  Ionic  dialect  was  almost  the  same  with  the  ancient  Attic ;  but 
after  it  had  passed  into  several  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  and  into  the  adja- 
cent islands,  which  were  colonies  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  people  of 
Achaia,  it  received  a  sort  of  new  tincture,  and  did  not  come  up  to  that 
perfect  delicacy  which  the  Athenians  afterwards  attained.  Hippocrates 
and  Herodotus  writ  in  this  dialect. 

3.  The  Doric  was  first  in  use  among  the  Spartans  and  the  people  of 
Argos ;  it  passed  afterwards  into  Epirus,  Libya,  Sicily,  Rhodes,  and 
Crete.  Archimedes  and  Theocritus,  both  of  them  Syracusans,  and  Pin- 
dar, followed  this  dialect. 

4.  The  ^olic  dialect  was  at  first  used  by  the  Boeotians  and  their 
neighbours,  and  then  in  ^olis,  a  country  in  Asia  Minor,  between  Ionia 
and  Mysia,  which  contained  ten  or  twelve  cities,  that  were  Grecian  colo- 
nies. Sappho  and  Alcaeus,  of  whose  works  very  little  remains,  wrote  in 
this  dialect.  We  find  also  a  mixture  of  it  in  the  writings  of  Theocritus, 
Pindar,  Homer,  and  many  others. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

THE    REPUBLICAN    FORM    OF    GOVERNMENT    ALMOST    GENERALLY 
ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT    GREECE. 

The  reader  may  have  observed,  in  the  little  I  have  said  about  the  seve- 
ral settlements  of  Greece,  that  the  primordial  ground  of  all  those  diffe- 
rent states  was  monarchical  government,  the  most  ancient  of  all  forms, 
the  piost  universally  received  and  established,  the  most  proper  to  main- 
tain peace  and  concord  ;  and  which,  as  Plato  observes,*  is  formed  upon 
the  model  of  paternal  authority,  and  of  that  gentle  and  moderate  domi' 
nion  which  fathers  exercise  over  their  families. 

But  as  the  state  of  things  degenerated  by  degrees,  through  the  injus- 
tice of  usurpers,  the  severity  of  lawful  masters,  the  insurrections  of  the 
people,  and  a  thousand  accidents  and  revolutions  that  happened  in  those 
states  ;  a  totally  different  spirit  seized  the  people,  which  prevailed  all 
over  Greece,  kindled  a  violent  desire  of  liberty,  and  brought  about  a 
general  change  of  government  every  where,  except  in  Macedonia ;  so 
that  monarchy  gave  way  to  a  republican  government,  which  however  was 
diversified  into  almost  as  many  various  forms  as  there  were  different 
cities,  according  to  the  different  genius  and  peculiar  character  of  each 
people.  However,  there  still  remained  a  kind  of  tincture  or  leaven  of 
the  ancient  monarchical  government,  which  from  time  to  time  inflamed  the 
ambition  of  many  private  citizens,  and  made  them  desire  to  become 
masters  of  their  country.  In  almost  every  one  of  these  petty  states  of 
Greece,  some  private  persons  arose,  who  without  any  right  to  the  throne, 
either  by  birth  or  election  of  the  citizens,  endeavoured  to  advance  them- 
selves to  it  by  cabal,  treachery,  and  violence  ;  and  who,  without  any 
respect  for  the  laws,  or  regard  to  the  public  good,  exercised  a  sovereign 
authority,  with  a  despotic  empire  and  arbitrary  sway.  In  order  to  sup- 
port their  unjust  usurpations  in  the  midst  of  distrusts  and  alarms,  they 
thought  themselves  obliged  to  prevent  imaginary,  or  to  suppress  real 
conspiracies,  by  the  most  cruel  proscriptions  ;  and  to  sacrifice  to  their 
own  security  all  those  whom  merit,  rank,  wealth,  zeal  for  liberty,  or 
♦  Plat.  I.  iii.  de  Leg.  p.  6S0. 
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love  of  their  country,  rendered  obnoxious  to  a  suspicious  and  tottering 
government,  which  found  itself  hated  by  all,  and  was  sensible  it  deserved 
to  be  so.  It  was  this  cruel  and  inhuman  treatment  that  rendered  these 
men  so  odious,  under  the  appellation  of  Tyrants,*  and  which  furnished 
such  ample  matter  for  the  declamation  of  orators,  and  the  tragical  repre- 
sentations of  the  theatre. 

All  these  cities  and  districts  of  Greece,  that  seemed  so  entirely  dis- 
joined from  one  another  by  their  laws,  customs,  and  interests,  were 
nevertheless  formed  and  combined  into  one  sole,  entire,  and  united  body  ; 
whose  strength  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  the  formidable 
power  of  the  Persians  under  Darius  and  Xerxes  tremble  ;  and  which 
even  then,  perhaps,  would  entirely  have  overthrown  the  Persian  great- 
ness, had  the  Grecian  states  been  wise  enough  to  preserve  that  union  and 
concord  among  themselves,  which  afterwards  rendered  them  invincible. 
This  is  the  scene  which  I  am  now  to  open,  and  which  certainly  merits 
the  reader's  whole  attention. 

We  shall  see,  in  the  following  volumes,  a  small  nation,  confined  within 
a  country  not  equal  to  the  fourth  part  of  France,  disputing  for  dominion 
with  the  most  powerful  empire  then  upon  the  earth  ;  and  we  shall  see 
this  handful  of  men,  not  only  making  head  against  the  innumerable  army 
of  the  Persians,  but  dispersing,  routing,  and  cutting  them  to  pieces,  and 
sometimes  reducing  the  Persian  pride  so  low  as  to  make  them  submit  to 
conditions  of  peace  as  shameful  to  the  conquered  as  glorious  for  the 
conquerors. 

Among  the  cities  of  Greece  there  were  two  that  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves,  and  acquired  an  authority  and  a  kind  of  superiority 
over  the  rest  solely  by  their  nierit  and  conduct;  these  two  were  Laceda- 
mon  and  Athens.  As  these  cities  make  a  considerable  figure,  and  act  an 
illustrious  part  in  the  ensuing  history,  before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  I 
think  I  ought  first  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  genius,  character, 
manners  and  government,  of  their  respective  inhabitants.  Plutarch,  in 
the  lives  of  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  will  furnish  me  with  the  greatest  part 
of  what  I  have  to  say  upon  this  head. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

THE    SPARTAN  GOVERNMENT.       LAWS    ESTABLISHED    BY    LTCURGUS. 

There  is  perhaps  nothing  in  profane  history  better  attested,  and  at  the 
same  time  more  incredible,  than  what  relates  to  the  government  of 
Sparta,  and  the  discipline  established  in  it  by  Lycurgus.  This  legislator 
was  the  son  of  Eunoraus,+  one  of  the  two  kings  who  reigned  together  in 
Sparta.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  Lycurgus  to  have  ascended  the 
throne  after  the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  who  left  no  son  behind  him  ; 
and,  in  fact,  he  was  king  for  some  days.  But,  as  soon  as  his  sister-in- 
law  was  found  to  be  with  child,  he  declared,  that  the  crown  belonged  to 
her  son,  if  she  had  one  ;  and  from  thenceforth  he  governed  the  kingdom 
only  as  his  guardian.  In  the  mean  time,  the  widow  gave  him  secretly  to 
understand,  that  if  he  would  promise  to  marry  her  when  he  was  king,  she 

*  This  word  originally  signified  no  more  than  king,  and  was  anciently 
the  title  of  lawful  princes.  +  Plut.  in  vit.  Lye.  p.  10, 
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•would  destroy  the  fruit  of  her  womb.  So  detestable  a  proposal  struck 
Lycurgus  with  horror ;  however,  he  concealed  his  indijiiation,  and 
amusing  the  woman  with  different  pretences,  so  managed  it,  that  she 
went  her  full  time,  and  was  delivered.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  born, 
he  proclaimed  him  king,  and  took  care  to  have  him  brought  up  and  edu- 
cated in  a  proper  manner.  This  prince,  on  account  of  the  joy  which  the 
people  testified  at  his  birth,  was  named  Charilaus. 

The  state  was  at  this  time  in  great  disorder  ;♦  the  authority  both  of 
the  kings  and  the  laws,  being  absolutely  despised  and  disregarded.  No 
curb  was  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  audaciousness  of  the  people, 
which  every  day  increased  more  and  more. 

Lycurgus  formed  the  bold  design  of  making  a  thorough  reformation 
in  the  Spartan  government ;  and  to  be  the  more  capable  of  making  wise 
regulations,  he  thought  fit  to  travel  into  several  countries,  in  order  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  difi"erent  manners  of  other  nations,  and  to  con- 
sult the  most  able  and  experienced  persons  in  the  art  of  government.  He 
began  with  the  island  of  Crete,  whose  harsh  and  austere  laws  are  very 
famous ;  from  thence  he  passed  into  Asia,  where  quite  different  customs 
prevailed;  and,  last  of  all,  he  went  into  Egypt,  which  was  then  the  seat 
of  science,  wisdom,  and  good  counsels. 

His  long  absence  only  made  his  country  the  more  desirous  of  his  re- 
turn ;  and  the  kings  themselves  importuned  him  to  that  purpose,  being 
sensible  how  much  they  stood  in  need  of  his  authority  to  keep  the  people 
within  bounds,  and  in  some  degree  of  subjection  and  order.  When  he 
carae  back  to  Sparta,  he  undertook  to  change  the  whole  form  of  their 
government,  being  persuaded  that  a  few  particular  laws  would  produce 
no  great  effect. 

But  before  he  put  this  design  in  execution,  he  went  to  Delphi  to  con- 
sult the  oracle  of  Apollo ,  where,  after  having  offered  his  sacrifice,  he 
received  that  famous  answer,  in  which  the  priestess  called  him  '  A  friend 
of  the  gods,  and  rather  a  god  than  a  man.'  And  as  for  the  favour  he 
desired  of  being  able  to  frame  a  set  of  good  laws  for  his  countrj',  she 
told  him  the  gods  had  heard  his  prayers,  and  that  the  commonwealth  he 
was  going  to  establish  would  be  the  most  excellent  state  in  the  world. 

On  his  return  to  Sparta  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  bring  over  to  his 
designs  the  leading  men  of  the  city,  whom  he  made  acquainted  with  his 
views ;  and  when  he  was  assured  of  their  approbation  and  concurrence, 
he  went  into  the  public  market-place,  accompanied  with  a  number  of 
armed  men,  in  order  to  astonish  and  intimidate  those  who  might  desire 
to  oppose  his  undertaking. 

The  new  form  of  government  which  he  introduced  into  Sparta,  may  be 
reduced  to  three  principal  institutions. 

1.    INSTITUTION.— THE    SENATE. 

Of  all  the  new  regulations  or  institutions  made  by  Lycurgus,  the 
greatest  and  most  considerable  was  that  of  the  senate  ;  which,  by  tem- 
pering and  balancing,  as  Plato  observes,  the  too  absolute  power  of  the 
kings,  by  an  authority  of  equal  weight  and  influence  with  theirs,  became 
the  principal  support  and  preservation  of  that  state.  For  whereas  be- 
*  Plut.  in  vlt.  Lye.  p.  41. 
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;  fore  it  was  ever  unsteady,  and  tending  one  while  towards  tyranny,  by  the 
!  violent  proceedings  of  the  kings,  at  other  times  towards  democracy,  by 
-  theexcessiye  power  of  the  people;  the  senate  served  as  a  kind  of  coun- 
terpoise to  both,  which  kept  the  state  in  a  due  equilibrium,  and  preserved 
it  in  a  firm  and  steady  situation  ;  the  twenty-eight  senators,*  of  which  it 
consisted,  siding  with  the  kings,  when  the  people  were  grasping  at  too 
much  power  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  espousing  the  interests  of  tbe:peo- 
•  pie,  whenever  the  kings  attempted  to  carry  their  authority  too  far.  ' 
Lycurgus  having  thus  tempered  the  government,  those  that  came  after 
him  thought  the  power  of  the  thirty,  that  composed  the  senate,  still  too 
strong  and  absolute  ;  and  therefore,  as  a  check  upon  them,  they  devised 
the  authority  of  the  Ephori,t  about  a  hundred  and  thirty  years  ifter 
Lycurgus.  The  Ephori  were  five  number,  and  remained  but  one  year 
in  office.  They  were  all  chosen  out  of  the  people  ;  and  in  that  respect 
considerably  resembled  the  tribunes  of  the  people  among  the  Romans. 
Their  authority  extended  to  the  arresting  and  imprisoning  the  persons 
of  their  kings,  as  it  happened  in  the  case  of  Pausanias.  The  institution 
of  the  Ephori  began  in  the  reign  of  Theopompus,  whose  wife  reproach- 
ing hira,  that  he  would  leave  to  his  children  the  regal  authority  in  a 
worse  condition  than  he  had  received  it ;  on  the  contrary,  said  he,  I  shall 
leave  it  to  them  in  a  much  better  condition,  as  it  will  be  more  permanent 
and  lasting. 

The  Spartan  government  then  was  not  purely  monarchical.  The  no- 
bility had  a  great  share  in  it,  and  the  people  were  not  excluded.  Each 
part  of  this  body  politic,  in  proportion  as  it  contributed  to  the  public 
good,  found  in  it  their  advantage;  so  that  in  spite  of  the  natural  restless- 
ness and  inconstancy  of  man's  heart,  which  is  always  thirsting  after  no- 
velty and  change,  and  is  never  cured  of  its  disgust  to  uniformity,  Lace- 
daemon  persevered  for  many  ages  in  the  exact  observance  of  her  iawSi  - 

2.    INSTITOTION. — THE  DIVISION  OF  THE  LANDS  AND  THE    PROHIBITION 
OF  GOLD  AND  SILVER   MONEY. 

The  second  and  the  boldest  institution  of  Lycurgus  was  the  division 
of  the  lands,  which  he  looked  upon  as  absolutely  necessary  for  establish- 
ing peace  and  good  order  in  the  commonwealth.  The  greater  part  of  the 
people  were  so  poor  that  they  had  not  one  inch  of  land  of  their  own, 
whilst  a  small  number  of  individuals  were  possessed  of  all  the  lands  and 
wealth  of  the  country ;  in  order  therefor?  to  banish  insolence,  envy, 
fraud,  luxury,  and  two  other  distempers  of  the  state,  still  greater  and 
more  ancient  than  those,  I  mean  extreme  poverty  and  excessive  wealth, 
he  persuaded  the  citizens  to  give  up  all  their  lands  to  the  commonwealth, 
and  to  make  a  new  division  of  them,  that  they  might  all  live  together  in 
a  perfect  equality,  and  that  no  pre-eminence  or  honours  should  be  given 
but  to  virtue  and  merit  alone. 

This  scheme,  extraordinary  as  it  was,  was  immediately  executed.  Ly- 
curgus divided  the  lands  of  Laconia  into  thirty  thousand  parts,  which  he 
distributed  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  ;  and  the  territories  of 
Sparta  into  nine  thousand  parts,  which  he  distributed  among  an  equal 

*  This  council  consisted  of  thirty  persons,  including  the  two  kings, 
t  The  word  signifies  comptroller  or  inspector. 
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number  of  citizens.  It  is  said  that  some  years  after,  as  Lycurgus  was 
returning  from  a  long  journey,  and  passing  througli  tlie  lands  of  Laconia 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  observing,  as  he  went  along,  the  perfect 
equality  of  the  sheaves  of  reaped  com,  he  turned  towards  those  that 
were  with  him,  and  said,  smiling,  '  Does  not  Laconia  look  like  the  pos- 
session of  several  brothers,  who  have  just  been  dividing  their  inheritance 
amongst  them?' 

After  having  divided  their  immovables,  he  undertook  likewise  to  make 
the  same  equal  division  of  all  their  moveable  goods  and  chattels,  that  he 
might  utterly  banish  from  among  them  all  manner  of  inequality.  But 
perceiving  that  this  would  meet  with  more  opposition  if  he  went  openly 
about  it,  he  endeavoured  to  effect  it  by  sapping  the  very  foundations  of 
avarice.  For  first  he  cried  down  all  gold  and  silver  money,  and  ordained 
that  no  other  should  be  current  than  that  of  iron,  which  he  made  so  very 
heavy,  and  fixed  at  so  low  a  rate,  that  a  cart  and  two  oxen  were  necessary 
to  carry  home  a  sum  of  ten  minae,*  and  a  whole  chamber  to  keep  it  in. 

The  next  thing  he  did  was  to  banish  all  useless  and  superfluous  arts 
from  Sparta.  But  if  he  had  not  done  this,  most  of  them  would  have  sunk 
of  themselves,  and  disappeared  with  the  gold  and  silver  money ;  be- 
cause the  tradesmen  and  artificers  would  have  found  no  vent  for  their 
commodities  ;  and  this  iron  money  had  no  currency  among  any  other  of 
the  Grecian  states,  who  were  so  far  from  esteeming  it,  that  it  became 
the  subject  of  their  banter  and  ridicule. 

Kj  3.    INSTITUTION. — THE  PUBLIC   MEALS. 

Lycurgus,  being  desirous  to  make  war  still  more  vigorously  upon 
effeminacy  and  luxury,  and  utterly  to  extirpate  the  love  of  riches,  made  a 
third  regulation,  which  was  that  of  public  meals.  That  he  might  en- 
tirely suppress  all  the  magnificence  and  extravagance  of  expensive 
tables,  he  ordained,  that  all  the  citizens  should  eat  together  of  the  same 
common  victuals,  which  were  prescribed  by  law,  and  expressly  forbade 
all  private  eating  at  their  own  houses. 

By  this  institution  of  public  and  common  meals,  and  this  frugality  and 
simplicity  in  eating,  it  may  be  said  that  he  made  riches  in  some  measure 
change  their  very  nature,  by  putting  them  out  of  a  condition  of  being  de- 
sired or  stolen,  or  of  enriching  their  possessors  ;  for  there  was  no  way 
left  for  a  man  to  use  or  enjoy  his  opulence,  or  even  to  make  any  show  of 
it ;  since  the  poor  and  the  rich  ate  together  in  the  same  place,  and  none 
were  allowed  to  appear  at  the  public  eating-rooms,  after  having  taken 
care  to  fill  themselves  with  other  diet ;  because  every  body  present  took 
particular  notice  of  any  one  that  did  not  eat  and  drink,  and  the  whole 
company  were  sure  to  reproach  him  with  the  delicacy  and  intemperance 
that  made  him  despise  the  common  food  and  public  table. 

The  rich  were  extremely  enraged  at  this  regulation  ;  and  it  was  upon 
this  occasion,  that  in  a  tumult  of  the  people,  a  young  man,  named  Alcan- 
der,  struck  out  one  of  Lycurgus's  eyes.  The  people,  provoked  at  such 
an  outrage,  delivered  the  young  man  into  Lycurgus's  hands,  who  knew 
how  to  revenge  himself  in  a  proper  manner ;  for,  by  the  extraordinary 

*  Five  hundred  llvres  French,  about  20L  English. 
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kindness  and  gentleness  with  whicli  he  treated  him,  lie  made  the  violent 
and  hot-headed  youth  in  a  little  time  become  very  moderate  and  wise. 

The  tables  consisted  of  about  fifteen  persons  each  ;  where  none  could 
be  admitted  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  company.  Each  person 
furnished  every  month  a  bushel  of  flour,  eight  measures  of  wine,  five 
pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  small  sum  of  money 
for  preparing  and  cooking  the  victuals.  Every  one,  without  exception 
of  persons,  was  obliged  to  be  at  the  common  meal:  and  a  long  time  after 
the  making  of  these  regulations,  king  Agis,  at  his  return  from  a  glorious 
expedition,  having  taken  the  liberty  to  dispense  with  that  law,  in  order 
to  eat  with  the  queen  his  wife,  was  reprimanded  and  punished. 

The  very  children  were  present  at  these  public  tables,  and  were  carried 
thither  as  to  a  school  of  wisdom  and  temperance.  There  they  were  sure 
to  hear  grave  discourses  upon  government,  and  to  see  nothing  but  what 
tended  to  their  instruction  and  improvement.  The  conversation  was 
often  enlivened  with  ingenious  and  sprightly  raillery ;  but  never  inter- 
mixed with  any  thing  vulgar  or  disgusting  ;  and  if  their  jesthig  seemed 
to  make  any  person  uneasy,  they  never  proceeded  any  farther.  Here 
their  children  were  likewise  trained  up  and  accustomed  to  great  secrecy  : 
as  soon  as  a  young  man  came  into  the  dining-room,  the  oldest  person  of 
the  company  used  to  say  to  him,  pointing  to  the  door,  '  Nothing  spoken 
here,  must  ever  go  out  there.' 

The  most  exquisite  of  all  their  dishes  was  what  they  called  their  black 
broth  ;*  and  the  old  men  preferred  it  to  every  thing  that  was  set  upon 
the  table.  Dionysius  the  tyrant,  when  he  was  at  one  of  these  meals,  was 
not  of  the  same  opinion  ;  and  what  was  a  ragout  to  them,  was  to  him  very 
insipid.  I  do  not  wonder  at  it,  said  the  cook,  for  the  seasoning  is  wanting. 
What  seasoning,  replied  the  tyrant.  Running,  sweating,  fatigue,  hunger 
and  thirst ;  these  are  the  ingredients,  says  the  cook,  with  which  we  sea- 
son all  our  food. 

4.    OTHER    ORDINANCES. 

When  I  speak  of  the  ordinances  of  Lycurgus,  I  do  not  mean  written 
laws  :+  he  thought  proper  to  leave  very  few  of  that  kind,  being  per- 
suaded, that  the  most  powerful  and  efi'ectual  means  of  rendering  commu- 
nities happy,  and  people  virtuous,  is  by  the  good  example,  and  the  im- 
pression made  on  the  mind  by  the  manners  and  practice  of  the  citizens: 
for  the  principles  thus  implanted  by  education  remain  firm  and  immove- 
able, as  they  are  rooted  in  the  will,  which  is  always  a  stronger  and  more 
durable  tie  than  the  yoke  of  necessity ;  and  the  youth  that  have  been 
thus  nurtured  and  educated,  become  laws  and  legislators  to  themselves. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  Lycurgus,  instead  of  leaving  his  ordinances 
in  writing,  endeavoured  to  imprint  and  enforce  them  by  practice  and 
example. 

He  looked  upon  the  education  of  youth  as  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant object  of  a  legislator's  care.  His  grand  principle  was,  that 
children  belonged  more  to  the  state  than  to  their  parents  ;  and  therefore 
he  would  not  have  them  brought  up  according  to  their  humours  and  ca- 
price, but  would  have  the  state  intrusted  with  the  care  of  their  education, 
*  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  v.  n.  98.        +  Plut.  vit.  Lye.  p.  47.' 
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in  order  to  have  them  formed  upon  fixed  and  uniform  principles,  which 
might  inspire  them  betimes  with  the  love  of  their  country  and  of  virtue. 
As  soon  as  a  boy  was  born,  the  elders  of  each  tribe  visited  him  ;*  and 
if  they  found  him  well  made,  strong  and  vigorous,  they  ordered  him  to 
be  brought  up,  and  assigned  him  one  of  the  nine  thousand  portions  of 
land  for  his  inheritance  ;t  if,  on  the  contrary,  they  found  him  to  be  de- 
formed, tender  and  weakly,  so  that  they  could  not  expect  that  he  would 
ever  have  a  strong  and  healthful  constitution,  they  condemned  him  to 
perish,  and  caused  the  infant  to  be  exposed. 

Children  were  early  accustomed  not  to  be  nice  or  difficult  in  their  eat- 
ing ;  not  to  be  afraid  in  the  dark,  or  when  they  were  left  alone  ;  not  to 
give  themselves  up  to  peevishness  and  ill  humour,  to  crying  and  bawling  ; 
to  walk  barefoot,^  that  they  might  be  inured  to  fatigue  ;  to  lie  hard  at 
nights  ;  to  wear  the  same  clothes  winter  and  summer,  in  order  to  harden 
them  against  cold  and  heat. 

At  the  age  of  seven  years  they  were  put  into  the  classes, §  where  they 
were  brought  up  all  together  under  the  same  discipline.  Their  education, 
properly  speaking,  was  only  an  apprenticeship  of  obedience;  the  legis- 
lator having  rightly  considered,  that  the  surest  way  to  have  citizens  sub- 
missive to  the  law  and  to  the  magistrates  (in  which  the  good  order  and 
happiness  of  a  state  chiefly  consists),  was  to  teach  children  early,  and  to 
accustom  them  from  their  tender  years  to  be  perfectly  obedient  to  their 
masters  and  superiors. 

While  they  were  at  table,  it  was  usual  for  the  masters  to  instruct  the 
boys  by  proposing  them  questions. ||  They  would  ask  them,  for  example, 
Who  is  the  most  worthy  man  in  the  town  ?  What  do  you  think  of  such  or 
such  an  action  ?  The  boys  were  obliged  to  give  a  quick  or  ready  answer, 
which  was  also  to  be  accompanied  with  a  reason  and  a  proof,  both 
couched  in  a  few  words  :  for  they  were  accustomed  betimes  to  the  laco- 
nic style,  that  is,  to  a  close  and  concise  way  of  speaking  and  writing. 
Lycurgus  was  for  having  the  money  bulky,  heavy,  and  of  little  value, 
and  their  language,  on  the  contrary,  very  pithy  and  short ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  sense  comprised  in  few  words. 

As  for  literature,  they  only  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary. 1  All 
the  sciences  were  banished  out  of  their  country:  their  study  tended  only 
to  know  how  to  obey,  to  bear  hardship  and  fatigue,  and  to  conquer  in 
battle.  The  superintendant  of  their  education  was  one  of  the  most 
honourable  men  of  the  city,  and  of  the  first  rank  and  condition,  who  ap- 
pointed over  every  class  of  boys  masters  of  the  most  approved  wisdom 
and  probity. 

There  was  one  kind  of  theft  only  (and  that  too  more  a  nominal  than  a 
real  one)  which  the  boys   were  allowed,  and  even  ordered,  to  practise. 

*  Plut.  vit.  Lye.  p.  49.  t  I  do  not  comprehend  how  they  could 

assign  to  every  one  of  these  children  one  of  the  nine  thousand  portions, 
appropriated  to  the  city,  for  his  inheritance.  Was  the  number  of  citi- 
zens always  the  same  ?  Did  it  never  exceed  nine  thousand?  It  is  not 
said  in  this  case,  as  in  the  division  of  the  holy  land,  that  the  portions  al- 
lotted to  a  family  always  continued  in  it,  and  could  not  be  entirely  ali- 
enated, f  Xen.  de  Lac.  rep.  p.  677.  §  Plut.  in  Lye.  p.  50. 

|]  Ibid.  p.  51.  II  Ibid.  p.  5^. 
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They  vere  taught  to  slip,  as  cunntngljr  and  oleverly  as  they  could,  Into 
the  gardens  and  public  halls,  In  order  to  steal  away  herbs  or  meat ;  and 
If  they  were  caught  in  the  fact,  they  were  punished  for  their  want  of 
dexterity.    We  are  told  that  one  of  them,  having  stolen  a  young  fox, 
hid  it  under  his  robe,  and  suffered,  without  uttering  a  complaint,  the  ani- 
mal to  gnaw  into  his  belly,  and  tear  out  his  very  bowels,  till  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot.    This  kind  of  theft,  as  I  have  said,  was  but  nominal,  and 
not  properly  a  robbery  ;  since  it  was  authorised  by  the  law  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  citizens.    The  intent  of  the  legislator  in  allowing  it,  was  to 
inspire  the  Spartan  youth,  who  were  all  designed  for  war,  with  greater 
boldness,  subtilty  and  address  ;  to  inure  them  betimes  to  the  life  of  a  sol- 
dier ;  to  teach  them  to  live  upon  a  little,  and  to  be  able  to  shift  for  them- 
selves.   But  I  have  already  treated  this  matter  more  at  large  elsewhere. 
The  patience  and  constancy  of  the  Spartan  youth  most  conspicuously 
appeared  in  a  certain  festival,  celebrated  in  honour  of  Diana,  surnamed 
Orthia,  where  the  children  before  the  eyes  of  their  parents,  and  In  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  city,*   suffered  themselves  to  be  whipped  till  the 
blood  ran  down  upon  the  altar  of  this  cruel  goddess,  where  sometimes 
they  expired  under  the  strokes,  and  all  this  without  uttering  the  least 
cry,  or  so  much  as  a  groan  or  a  sigh :  and  even  their  own  fathers,  when 
they  saw  them  covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  and  ready  to  expire, 
exhorted  them  to  persevere  to  the  end  with  constancy  and  resolution. 
Plutarch  assures  us,  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes  a  great  many 
children  lose  their  lives  at  the  celebration  of  these  cruel  rites.     Hence 
it  is,  that  Horacet  gives  the  epithet  of  patient  to  the  city  of  Lacedsemon, 
'  Patiens  Lacedaemon ; '  and  another  author  makes  a  man  who  had  re- 
ceived three  strokes  of  a  stick  without  complaining,  say,  '  Tres  plagas 
Spartana  nobilitate  concoxi.' 

The  most  usual  occupation  of  the  Lacedaemonians  was  hunting,^  and 
other  bodily  exercises.  They  were  forbidden  to  exercise  any  mechanic 
art.  The  Elotae,  who  were  a  sort  of  slaves,  tilled  their  land  for  them, 
and  paid  them  a  certain  proportion  of  the  produce. 

Lycurgus  was  willing  that  his  citizens  should  enjoy  a  great  deal  of 
leisure  :  they  had  large  common-halls,  where  the  people  used  to  meet 
to  converse  together ;  and  though  their  discourses  chiefly  turned  upon 
grave  and  serious  topics,  yet  they  seasoned  them  with  a  mixture  of  wit 
and  facetious  humour,  both  agreeable  and  instructive.  They  passed  little 
of  their  time  alone,  being  accustomed  to  live  like  bt-'S,  always  together, 
always  about  their  chiefs  and  leaders.  The  love  of  their  country  and  of 
the  public  good  was  their  predominant  passion  :  they  did  not  imagine 
they  belonged  to  themselves,  but  to  their  country.  Psedaretus,  having 
missed  the  honour  of  being  chosen  one  of  the  three  hundred  who  had  a 
certain  rank  of  distinction  in  the  city,  went  home  extremely  pleased  and 
satisfied,  saying,  '  He  was  overjoyed  there  were  three  hundred  men  in 
Sparta  more  worthy  than  himself.' 

At  Sparta  every  thing  tended  to  inspire  the  love  of  virtue  and  the 
hatred  of  vice  ;  the  actions  of  the  citizens,  their  conversations,  and  even 
their  public  monuments  and  inscriptions.  It  was  hard  for  men,  brought 
up  in  the  midst  of  so  many  living  precepts  and  examples,  not  to  become 

*  Cic.  Tusc.  Quaest.  lib.  ii.  n.  34.  +  Ode  vii.  lib.  1. 

%  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  54. 
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VNTtuous,  as  far  as  heathens  were  capable  of  virtue.  It  was  to  preserve 
these  happy  dispositions  that  Lycurgus  did  not  allow  all  sorts  of  persons 
to  travel,  lest  they  should  bring  home  foreign  manners,  and  return  in- 
fected with  the  licentious  customs  of  other  countries,  which  would  neces- 
sarily create  in  a  little  time  an  aversion  for  the  mode  of  life  and  maxims 
of  Lacedaemon.  Neither  would  he  suffer  any  strangers  to  remain  in  the 
city,  who  did  not  come  thither  to  some  useful  or  profitable  end,  but  out 
of  mere  curiosity  ;  being  afraid  they  should  bring  along  with  them  the 
defects  and  vices  of  their  own  countries  ;  and  being  persuaded,  at  the 
same  time,  that  it  was  more  important  and  necessary  to  shut  the  gates  of 
a  city  against  depraved  and  corrupt  manners,  than  against  infectious  dis- 
tempers. Properly  speaking,  the  very  trade  and  business  of  the  Lace- 
dsemonians  was  war  :  every  thing  with  them  tended  that  way  :  arms  were 
their  only  exercise  and  employment :  their  life  was  much  less  hard  and 
austere  in  the  camp  than  in  the  city ;  and  they  were  the  only  people  in 
the  world  to  whom  the  time  of  war  was  a  time  of  ease  and  refreshment ; 
because  then  the  reins  of  that  strict  and  severe  discipline  which  prevailed 
at  Sparta,  were  somewhat  relaxed,  and  the  men  were  indulged  in  a  little 
more  liberty.  With  them  the  first  and  most  inviolable  law  of  war,*  as 
Demaratus  told  Xerxes,  was,  never  to  fly,  or  turn  their  backs,  whatever 
superiority  of  numbers  the  enemy's  army  might  consist  of;  never  to  quit 
their  posts  ;  never  to  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  in  a  word,  either  to  conquer 
or  to  die.  This  maximt  was  so  important  and  essential  in  their  opinion, 
that  when  the  poet  Archilochus  came  to  Sparta,  they  obliged  him  to  leave 
their  city  immediately  ;  because  they  understood,  that  in  one  of  his  poems 
he  had  said,  '  It  was  better  for  a  man  to  throw  down  his  arras,  than  to 
expose  himself  to  be  killed.' 

Hence  it  is,  that  a  mother  recommended  to  her  son,  who  was  going  to 
make  a  campaign,  that  he  should  return  either  with  or  upon  his  shield :  and 
that  another,  hearing  that  her  son  was  killed  in  fighting  for  his  country, 
answered  very  coldly,  '  I  brought  him  into  the  world  for  no  other  end. 'J 
This  temper  of  mind  was  general  among  the  Lacedaemonians,  After  the 
famous  battle  of  Leuctra,  which  was  so  fatal  to  the  Spartans,  the  parents 
of  those  that  died  in  the  action  congratulated  one  another  upon  it,  and 
went  to  the  temple  to  thank  the  gods  that  their  children  had  done  their 
duty;  whereas  the  relations  of  those  who  survived  the  defeat,  were  in- 
consolable. If  any  of  the  Spartans  fled  in  battle,  they  were  dishonoured 
and  disgraced  for  ever.  They  were  not  only  excluded  from  all  posts  and 
employments  in  the  state,  from  all  assemblies  and  public  diversions,  but 
it  was  reckoned  scandalous  to  make  any  alliances  with  them  by  mar- 
riage ;  and  a  thousand  aft'ronts  and  insults  were  publicly  offered  them 
with  impunity. 

The  Spartans  never  went  to  fight  without  first  imploring  the  help  of 
the  gods  by  public  sacrifices  and  prayers  :§  and  when  that  was  done  they 
marched  against  the  enemy  with  a  perfect  confidence  and  expectation  of 
success,  as  being  assured  of  the  divine  protection  ;  and  to  make  use  of 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  cap.  104.  t  Plut.  in  Lacon.  institut.  p.  339. 

X  Cic.  lib.  i.  Tusc.  Quaist.  n.  10-2.     Plut.  in  vit.  Ages,  p.  61-2. 

§  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  53. 
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Plutarch's  expressions,  •  As  if  God  were  present  with,  and  fought  for 
them,  i>i  TOW  0(ov  ffvfiirapSvros.' 

When  they  had  broken  and  routed  their  enemy's  forces,  they  never 
pursued  them  further  than  was  necessary  to  make  themselves  sure  of  the 
victory  ;  after  which  they  retired,  as  thinking  it  neither  glorious  nor 
worthy  of  Greece  to  cut  in  pieces  and  destroy  an  enemy  that  yielded  and 
fled.  And  this  proved  as  useful  as  it  was  honourable  to  the  Spartans  ; 
for  their  enemies,  knowing  that  all  who  resisted  them  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  that  they  spared  none  but  those  that  fled,  generally  chose 
rather  to  fly  than  to  resist. 

When  the  first  institutions  of  Lycurgus  were  received  and  confirmed  by 
practice,*  and  the  form  of  government  he  had  established  seemed  strong 
and  vigorous  enough  to  support  itself;  as  Plato  says  of  God,  that  after 
he  had  finished  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  rejoiced  when  he  saw  it  re- 
volve and  perform  its  first  motions  with  so  much  justness  and  harmony  ;t 
80  the  Spartan  legislator,  pleased  with  the  greatness  and  beauty  of  his 
laws,  felt  his  joy  and  satisfaction  redouble  when  he  saw  them,  as  it  were, 
walk  alone,  and  go  forward  so  happily. 

But  desiring,  as  far  as  depended  on  human  prudence,  to  render  them 
immortal  and  unchangeable,  he  signified  to  the  people  that  there  was 
still  one  point  remaining  to  be  performed,  the  most  essential  and  im- 
portant of  all,  about  which  he  would  go  and  consult  the  oracle  of  Apollo ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  he  made  them  all  take  an  oath  that  till  his  return 
they  would  inviolably  maintain  the  form  of  government  which  he  had 
established.  When  he  was  arrived  at  Delphi,  he  consulted  the  god  to 
know  whether  the  laws  he  had  made  were  good  and  sufficient  to  render 
the  Lacedaemonians  happy  and  virtuous.  The  priestess  answered,  that 
nothing  was  wanting  to  his  laws  ;  and  that,  as  long  as  Sparta  ob- 
served them,  she  would  be  the  most  glorious  and  happy  city  in  the 
world.  Lycurgus  sent  this  answer  to  Sparta ;  and  then,  thinking  he  had 
fulfilled  his  ministry,  he  voluntarily  died  at  Delphi,  by  abstaining  from 
all  manner  of  sustenance.  His  notion  was,  that  even  the  death  of  great 
persons  and  statesmen  should  not  be  useless  and  unprofitable  to  the  state, 
but  a  kind  of  supplement  to  their  ministry,  and  one  of  their  most  im- 
portant actions,  which  ought  to  do  them  as  much  or  more  honour  than  all 
the  rest.  He  therefore  thought  that  in  dying  thus  he  should  crown  and 
complete  all  the  services  which  he  had  rendered  his  fellow-citizens  dur- 
ing his  life  ;  since  his  death  would  engage  them  to  a  perpetual  observa- 
tion of  his  institutions,  which  they  had  sworn  inviolably  till  his  return. 

Although  T  represent  Lycurgus's  sentiments  upon  his  own  death  in  the 
light  wherein  Plutarch  has  transmitted  them  to  us,  T  am  very  far  from 
approving  them  ;  and  I  make  the  same  declaration  with  respect  to  several 
other  facts  of  the  like  nature,  which  I  sometimes  relate  without  making 
any  reflections  upon  them,  though  I  think  them  very  unworthy  of  appro- 
bation. The  pretended  wise  men  among  the  heathens  had,  as  well  con- 
cerning this  article  as   several  others,   but  very   faint  and  imperfect 

*  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  57.  +  This  passage  of  Plato  is  in  his 

Timaeus,  and  gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  this  philosopher  had  read 
what  Moses  says  of  God  when  he  created  the  world — '  Vidit  Deus  cuncta 
quae  fecerat,  et  erant  valde  bona.*     Gen.  i.  31. 
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notions ;  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  remained  in  great  darkness  and 
error.  They  laid  down  this  admirable  principle,  which  we  meet  with  in 
many  of  their  writings,  that  man,  placed  in  the  world  as  in  a  certain 
post  by  his  general,  cannot  abandon  it  without  the  express  command  of 
him  upon  whom  he  depends,  that  is,  of  God  himself.  At  other  times 
they  looked  upon  man  as  a  criminal  condemned  to  a  melancholy  prison, 
from  whence  indeed  he  might  desire  to  be  released,  but  could  not  lawfully 
attempt  to  be  so,  but  by  the  course  of  justice,  and  the  order  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  not  by  breaking  his  chains,  and  forcing  the  gates  of  his 
prison.  These  notions  are  beautiful,  because  they  are  true ;  but  the 
application  they  made  of  them  was  wrong  ;  by  taking  that  for  an  express 
order  of  the  Deity,  which  was  the  pure  effect  of  their  own  weakness  or 
pride,  by  which  they  were  led  to  put  themselves  to  death,  either  that 
they  might  deliver  themselves  from  the  pains  and  troubles  of  this  life, 
or  immortalize  their  names,  as  was  the  case  with  Lycurgus,  Cato,  and  a 
number  of  others. 

REFLECTIONS  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  SPARTA,  AND  UPON  THE 
LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 
I.  THINGS  COMMENDABLE  IN  THE  LAWS  OF  LYCURGUS. 

There  must  needs  have  been  (to  judge  only  by  the  event)  a  great  fund 
of  wisdom  and  prudence  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  since,  as  long  as  they 
were  observed  in  Sparta  (which  v,as  above  five  hundred  years),  it  was  a 
most  flourishing  and  powerful  city.  It  was  not  so  much  (says  Plutarch, 
speaking  of  the  laws  of  Sparta)  the  government  and  polity  of  a  city,  as 
the  conduct  and  regular  behaviour  of  a  wise  man,  who  passes  his  whole 
life  in  the  exercise  of  virtue  ;  or  rather,  continues  the  same  author,  as 
the  poets  feign,  that  Hercules,  only  with  his  lion's  skin  and  club  went 
from  country  to  country  to  purge  the  world  of  robbers  and  tyrants  ;  so 
Sparta,  with  a  slip  of  parchment,*  and  an  old  coat,  gave  laws  to  all 
Greece,  which  willingly  submitted  to  her  dominion  :  suppressed  tyrannies 
and  unjust  authorities  in  cities  ;  put  an  end  to  wars,  as  she  thought  fit, 
and  appeased  insurrections  ;  and  all  this  generally  without  moving  a 
shield  or  a  sword,  and  only  by  sending  a  simple  ambassador  amongst 
them,  who  no  sooner  appeared  than  all  the  people  submitted,  and  flocked 
about  him  like  so  many  bees  about  their  monarch:  so  much  respect  did 
the  justice  and  good  government  of  this  city  imprint  upon  the  minds  of 
all  their  neighbours. 

We  find  at  the  end  of  Lycurgus's  life  a  reflection  made  by  Plutarch, 
which  of  itself  comprehends  a  great  encomium  upon  that  legislator.  He 
there  says,  that  Plato,  Diogenes,  Zeno,  and  all  those  who  have  treated 
of  the  establishment  of  a  political  state  or  government,  took  their  plans 
from  the  republic  of  Lycurgus ;  with  this  difference,  that  they  confined 

*  This  was  what  the  Spartans  called  '  scytale,'  a  thong  of  leather  or 
parchment,  which  they  twisted  round  a  staff  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
was  no  vacancy  or  void  space  left  upon  it.  They  wrote  upon  this  thong, 
and  when  they  had  written,  they  untwisted  it,  and  sent  it  lo  the  general 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  This  general,  who  had  another  stick  of  the 
same  size  with  that  on  which  the  thong  was  twisted  and  written  upon, 
wrapt  it  round  that  staff  in  the  same  manner,  and  by  that  means  found 
out  the  connection  and  arrangement  of  the  letters,  which  otherwise  were 
so  displaced  and  out  of  order,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  their  being 
read.    Plut.  in  vit.  Lys.  p.  444. 
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tbeni«e4ves  wholly  to  words  and  theory :  but  Lycurgus,  \Tklioat  dwelling 
upon  ideas  and  speculative  projects,  did  realty  and  effectually  Institute 
an  inimitable  polity,  and  form  a  whole  city  of  philosophers. 

In  order  to  succeed  in  this  undertaking,  and  to  establish  the  most  per- 
fect form  of  a  commonwealth  that  could  be,  he  melted  down,  as  it  were, 
and  blended  together,  what  he  found  best  in  every  kind  of  government, 
and  most  conducive  to  the  public  good ;  thus  tempering  one  species  with 
another,  and  balancing  the  inconveniencies  to  which  each  of  them  in 
particular  is  subject,  with  the  advantages  that  result  from  their  being 
united  together.  Sparta  had  something  of  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  authority  of  her  kings  ;  the  council  of  thirty,  otherwise  called 
the  senate,  was  a  true  aristocracy  ;  and  the  power  vested  in  the  people 
of  nominating  the  senators,  and  of  giving  sanction  to  the  laws,  resembled 
a  democratical  government.  The  institution  of  the  Ephori  afterwards 
served  to  rectify  what  was  amiss  in  those  previous  establishments,  and 
to  supply  what  was  defective.  Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,  admires 
Lycurgus's  wisdom  In  his  institution  of  the  senate,  which  was  equally 
advantageous  both  to  the  kings  and  the  people ;  because  by  this  means 
the  law  became  the  only  supreme  mistress  of  the  kings,  and  the  kings 
never  became  tyrants  over  the  law. 

The  design  formed  by  Lycurgus  of  making  an  equal  distribution  of  the 
lands  among  the  citizens,  and  of  entirely  banishing  from  Sparta  all 
luxury,  avarice,  law-suits,  and  dissensions,  by  abolishing  the  use  of 
gold  and  silver,  would  appear  to  us  a  scheme  of  a  commonwealth  finely 
conceived  in  speculation,  but  utterly  impracticable  in  execution,  did  not 
history  assure  us,  that  Sparta  actually  subsisted  in  that  condition  for 
many  ages. 

When  I  place  the  transaction  I  am  now  speaking  of  among  the  laudable 
part  of  Lycurgus's  laws,  I  do  not  pretend  it  to  be  absolutely  unex- 
ceptionable ;  for  I  think  it  can  scarce  be  reconciled  with  that  general  law 
of  nature,  which  forbids  the  taking  away  one  man's  property  to  give  it 
to  another ;  and  yet  this  is  what  was  really  done  upon  this  occasion. 
Therefore  in  this  affair  of  dividing  the  lands,  I  consider  only  so  much 
of  it  as  was  truly  commendable  in  itself,  and  worthy  of  admiration. 

Can  we  possibly  conceive  that  a  man  could  persuade  the  richest  and 
most  opulent  inhabitants  of  a  city  to  resign  all  their  revenues  and  estates, 
to  level  and  confound  themselves  with  the  poorest  of  the  people  ;  to  sub- 
ject themselves  to  a  new  way  of  living,  both  severe  in  itself,  and  full  of 
restraint ;  in  a  word,  to  debar  themselves  of  the  use  of  every  thing 
wherein  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  life  is  thought  to  consist  t  And 
yet  this  is  what  Lycurgus  actually  effected  in  Sparta. 

Such  an  institution  as  this  would  have  been  less  wonderful,  had  it 
subsisted  only  during  the  life  of  the  legislator  ;  but  we  know  that  it  lasted 
many  ages  after  his  decease.  Xenophon,  in  the  encomium  he  has  left 
us  of  Agesilaus  and  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  observes,  that  Lace- 
dsemon  was  the  only  city  in  the  world  that  preserved  her  discipline  and 
law  for  so  considerable  a  term  of  years  unaltered  and  inviolate.  '  Soli,'* 
said  tlu;  latter,  speaking  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  '  toto  orbe  terrarum 
septingentos  jamannos  amplius  uuis  moribus  ct  nunquam  mutatis  legi- 
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bus  vlvunt.'  I  believe,  however,  that  In  Cicero's  time  the  disdpitoe  of 
Sparta,  as  well  as  her  power,  was  very  much  relaxed  and  diminished  ; 
but  all  historians  agree  that  it  was  maintained  in  all  Its  vigour  till  the 
reign  of  Agis,  under  whom  Lysander,  though  incapable  himself  of  being 
blinded  or  corrupted  with  gold,  filled  his  country  with  lujury  and  the 
love  of  riches,  by  bringing  into  it  immense  sums  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  were  the  fruit  of  his  victories,  and  thereby  subverting  the  laws  of 
Lycurgus. 

But  the  introduction  of  gold  and  silver  money  was  not  the  flrst  wound 
given  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the  institutions  of  their  legislator.  It 
was  the  consequence  of  the  violation  of  another  law  still  more  fundamen- 
tal. Ambition  was  the  vice  that  preceded  and  made  way  for  avarice. 
The  desire  of  conquests  drew  on  that  of  riches,  without  which  they  could 
not  propose  to  extend  their  dominions.  The  main  design  of  Lycurgus, 
in  the  establishing  his  laws,  and  especially  that  which  prohibited  the  use 
of  gold  and  silver,  was,  as  Polybius  and  Plutarch  have  judiciously  ob- 
served,* to  curb  and  restrain  the  ambition  of  his  citizens ;  to  disable 
them  from  making  conquests,  and  in  a  manner  to  force  them  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  narrow  bounds  of  their  own  country,  without  car- 
rying their  views  and  pretensions  any  further.  Indeed,  the  government 
which  he  established  was  sufficient  to  defend  the  frontiers  of  Sparta,  but 
was  not  calculated  for  the  raising  her  to  a  dominion  over  other  cities. 

The  design,  then,  of  Lycurgus,  was  not  to  make  the  Spartans  conque- 
rors. To  remove  such  thoughts  from  his  fellow-citizens,  he  expressly 
forbid  them,  though  they  inhabited  a  country  surrounded  with  the  sea, 
to  meddle  vnth  maritime  affairs  ;  to  have  any  fleets,  or  ever  to  fight  upon 
the  sea.  They  were  religious  observers  of  this  prohibition  for  many 
ages,  and  even  till  the  defeat  of  Xerxes  :  but  upon  that  occasion  they 
began  to  think  of  making  themselves  masters  at  sea,  that  they  might  be 
able  to  keep  so  formidable  an  enemy  at  the  greater  distance.  But  hav- 
ing soon  perceived  that  these  maritime  remote  commands,  corrupted  the 
manners  of  their  generals,  they  laid  that  project  aside  without  any  diflB- 
culty,  as  we  shall  observe  when  we  come  to  speak  of  king  Pausanias. 

When  Lycurgus  armed  his  fellow-citizens  with  shields  and  lances,t  it 
was  not  to  enable  them  to  commit  wrongs  and  outrages  with  impunity, 
but  only  to  defend  themselves  against  the  invasions  and  injuries  of  others. 
He  made  them  indeed  a  nation  of  warriors  and  soldiers  ;  but  it  was  only 
that,  under  the  shadow  of  their  arms,  they  might  live  in  liberty, 
moderation,  justice,  union,  and  peace,  by  being  contented  in  their  own 
territories,  without  usurping  those  of  others,  and  by  being  persuaded 
that  no  city  or  state,  any  more  than  individuals,  can  ever  hope  for  solid 
and  lasting  happiness  but  from  virtue  only.  Men  of  a  depraved  taste 
(says  PlutarchiJ  further  on  the  same  subject),  who  think  nothing  so  de- 
•sirable  as  riches  and  a  large  extent  of  dominion,  may  give  the  preference 
to  those  vast  empires  that  have  subdued  and  enslaved  the  world  by  vio- 
lence ;  but  Lycurgus  was  convinced  that  a  city  had  occasion  for  nothing 
of  that  kind  in  order  to  be  happy.  His  policy,  which  has  justly  been  the 
admiration  of  all  ages,  had  no  further  views  than  to  establish  equity, 
moderation,  liberty,  and  peace  ;  and  was  an  enemy  to  all  injustice,  vio- 

*  Polyb.  1.  vi.  p.  491.  t  Plut.  in  vit.  Lycurg.  p.  69. 
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lence,  and  ambition,  and  the  passion  of  reigning  and  extending  the  bounds 
of  the  Spartan  commonwealth. 

Such  reflections  as  these,  which  Plutarch  agreeably  intersperses  in  his 
lives,  and  in  which  their  greatest  and  most  essential  beauty  consists,  are 
of  infinite  use  towards  the  giving  us  true  notions,  wherein  consists  the 
solid  and  true  glory  of  a  state  that  is  really  happy  ;  as  also  to  correct 
those  false  ideas  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  the  vain  greatness  of 
those  empires  which  have  swallowed  up  kingdoms,  and  of  those  cele- 
brated conquerors  who  owe  all  their  fame  and  grandeur  to  violence  and 
usurpation. 

The  long  duration  of  the  laws  established  by  Lycurgus,  is  certainly 
very  wonderful :  but  the  means  he  made  use  of  to  succeed  therein  are  no 
less  worthy  of  admiration.  The  principal  of  these  was  the  extraordinary 
care  he  took  to  have  the  Spartan  youth  brought  up  in  an  exact  and  severe 
discipline ;  for  (as  Plutarch  observes)  the  religious  obligation  of  an 
oath,  which  he  exacted  from  the  citizens,  would  have  been  a  feeble  tie, 
had  he  not  by  education  infused  his  laws,  as  it  were,  into  the  minds  and 
manners  of  the  children,  and  made  them  suck  in  almost  with  their  mother's 
milk  an  aflFection  for  his  institutions.  This  was  the  reason  why  his  prin- 
cipal ordinances  subsisted  above  five  hundred  years,  having  sunk  into  the 
very  temper  and  hearts  of  the  people,  like  a  strong  and  good  dye  that 
penetrates  thoroughly.  Cicero  makes  the  same  remark,  and  ascribes  the 
courage  and  virtue  of  the  Spartans,  not  so  much  to  their  own  natural 
disposition,  as  to  their  excellent  education.  '  Cujus  civitatis  spectata  ac 
nobilitata  virtus,  non  solum  natura  corroborata,  verum  etiam  disciplina 
putatur.'*  All  this  shows  of  what  importance  it  is  to  a  state  to  take 
care,  that  their  youth  be  brought  up  in  a  manner  proper  to  inspire  them 
with  a  love  for  the  laws  of  their  country. 

The  great  maxim  of  Lycurgus, t  which  Aristotle  repeats  in  express 
terms,  was,  that  as  children  belong  to  the  state,  their  education  ought  to 
be  directed  by  the  state,  and  the  views  and  interests  of  the  state  only  con- 
sidered therein.  It  was  for  this  reason  he  enacted  that  they  should  be 
educated  all  in  common,  and  not  left  to  the  humour  and  caprice  of  their 
parents,  who  generally,  through  a  soft  and  blind  indulgence,  and  a  mis- 
taken tenderness,  enervate  at  once  both  the  bodies  and  minds  of  their 
children.  At  Sparta,  from  their  tenderest  years,  they  were  inured  to 
labour  and  fatigue  by  the  exercises  of  hunting  and  racing,  and  accus- 
tomed betimes  to  endure  hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold ;  and,  what  is 
difficult  to  make  mothers  believe,  all  these  hard  and  laborious  exercises 
tended  to  procure  them  health,  and  make  their  constitutions  the  more 
vigorous  and  robust ;  able  to  bear  the  hardships  and  fatigues  of  war,  for 
which  they  were  all  designed  from  their  cradles. 

But  the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  Spartan  education,  was  its  teaching 
young  people  so  perfectly  well  how  to  obey.  It  is  from  hence  the  poet 
Simonides  gives  that  city  such  a  magnificent  epithet,;}:  which  denotes  that 
they  alone  knew  how  to  subdue  the  passions  of  men,  and  to  render  them 
pliant  and  submissive  to  the  laws,  in  the  same  manner  as  horses  are  taught 
to  obey  the  spur  and  the  bridle,  by  being  broken  and  trained  while  they 
are  young.     For  this  reason,  Agesilaus  advised  Xenophon  to  send  his 
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children  to  Sparta,  that  they  might  learn  there  the  noblest  and  greatest 
of  all  sciences,  that  is,  how  to  command  and  how  to  obey. 

One  of  the  lessons  oftenest  and  most  strongly  inculcated  upon  the  Lace- 
daemonian youth,  was,  to  entertain  great  reverence  and  respect  to  old  men, 
and  to  give  them  proofs  of  it  upon  all  occasions,  by  saluting  them,  by 
making  way  for  them,  aHd  giving  them  place  in  the  streets,*  by  rising 
up  to  show  them  honour  in  all  companies  and  public  assemblies  ;  but 
above  all,  by  receiving  their  advice,  and  even  their  reproofs,  with  doci- 
lity and  submission  :  by  these  characteristics  a  Lacedseraonian  was  known 
wherever  he  came ;  if  he  had  behaved  otherwise,  it  would  have  been 
looked  upon  as  a  reproach  to  himself,  and  a  dishonour  to  his  country. 
An  old  man  of  Athens  going  into  the  theatre  once  to  see  a  play,  none  of 
his  own  countrymen  offered  him  a  seat ;  but  when  he  came  near  the  place 
where  the  Spartan  ambassadors  and  their  retinue  were  sitting,  they  all 
rose  up  out  of  reverence  to  his  age,  and  seated  him  in  the  midst  of 
them.  Lysander  therefore  had  reason  to  say,  that  old  age  had  no  where 
so  honourable  an  abode  as  in  Sparta,  and  that  it  was  an  agreeable  thing 
to  grow  old  in  that  city. 

2.    THINGS    BI.AMEA.BLE    IN    THE    LAWS    OF    LYCURGUS. 

In  order  to  perceive  more  clearly  the  defects  in  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
we  have  only  to  compare  them  with  those  of  Moses,  which  we  know  were 
dictated  by  more  than  human  wisdom.  But  my  design  in  this  place  is  not 
to  enter  into  a  strict  detail  of  the  particulars  wherein  the  laws  and  insti- 
tutions of  Lycurgus  are  faulty  ;  I  shall  content  myself  with  making  only 
some  slight  reflections,  which  probably  the  reader  has  already  antici- 
pated, as  he  must  have  been  justly  disgusted  by  the  mere  recital  of  some 
of  those  ordinances. 

To  begin,  for  instance,  with  that  ordinance  relating  to  the  choice  they 
made  of  their  children,  which  of  them  were  to  be  brought  up,  and  which 
exposed  to  perish  ;  who  would  not  be  shocked  at  the  unjust  and  inhuman 
custom  of  pronouncing  sentence  of  death  upon  all  such  infants  as  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  born  with  a  constitution  that  appeared  too  weak  and 
delicate  to  undergo  the  fatigues  and  exercises  to  which  the  common- 
wealth destined  all  her  subjects?  Is  it  then  impossible,  and  without 
example,  that  children,  who  are  tender  and  weak  in  their  infancy,  should 
ever  alter  as  they  grow  up,  and  become  in  time  of  a  robust  and  vigorous 
constitution  ?  Or  suppose  it  were  so,  can  a  man  no  way  serve  his  coun- 
try but  by  the  strength  of  his  body  ?  Is  there  no  account  to  be  made  of 
his  wisdom,  prudence,  counsel,  generosity,  courage,  magnanimity,  and, 
in  a  word,  of  all  the  qualities  that  depend  upon  the  mind  and  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  ?  '  Omnino  illud  honestum,  quod  ex  animo  excelso  mag- 
nificoque  quserimus,  animi  efficitur,  non  corporis  viribus.'t  Did  Lycur- 
gus himself  render  less  service,  or  do  less  honour  to  Sparta,  by  establish- 
ing his  laws,  than  the  greatest  generals  did  by  their  victories  ?  Agesi- 
laus  was  of  so  small  a  stature,  and  so  mean  in  person,  that  at  the  first 
sight  of  him  the  Egyptians  could  not  help  laughing  ;  and  yet,  little  as  he 
was,  he  made  the  great  king  of  Persia  tremble  upon  the  throne  of  half 
the  world. 

♦  Plut.  in  Lacon.  Inslitut.  p.  23f .      t  Cicer.  1.  i.  de  offlc.  n.  79.    lb.  n.  76. 
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But  what  is  yet  stronger  thaa  all  I  have  said,  has  any  other  person  a 
rlglit  or  power  over  the  lives  of  men  than  lie  from  whom  they  re- 
ceived them,  even  God  himself?  And  does  not  a  legislator  visibly  usurp 
the  authority  of  God,  whenever  he  arrogates  to  himself  such  a  power 
without  his  commission?  That  precept  of  the  decalogue,  which  was 
only  a  renewal  of  the  law  of  nature,  'Thou  shalt  not  kill,'  universally 
coudenins  all  those  among  the  ancients  who  imagined  they  had  a  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  slaves,  and  even  over  their  own  children. 

The  great  defect  in  Lycurgus's  laws  (as  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  ob- 
served) is,  that  they  tended  only  to  form  a  nation  of  soldiers.  All  that 
legislator's  thoughts  seemed  wholly  bent  upon  the  means  of  strengthen- 
ing the  bodies  of  the  people,  without  any  concern  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  minds.  Why  should  he  banish  from  his  commonwealth  all  arts  and 
sciences,  which,  besides  many  other  advantages,  have  this  most  happy 
effect,  that  they  soften  our  manners,  polish  our  understandings,  improve 
the  heart,  and  render  our  behaviour  civil,  courteous,  gentle,  and  oblig- 
ing ;  such,  in  a  word,  as  qualifies  us  for  company  and  society,  and  makes 
the  ordinary  intercourse  of  life  agreeable  ?  Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that 
there  was  something  of  a  roughness  and  austerity  in  the  temper  and  be- 
haviour of  the  Spartans,  and  many  times  even  something  of  ferocity,  a 
failing  that  proceeded  chiefly  from  their  education,  and  that  rendered 
them  disagreeable  and  offensive  to  all  their  allies. 

It  was  an  excellent  practice  in  Sparta  to  accustom  their  youth  betimes 
to  suffer  heat  and  cold,  hunger  and  thirst,  and  by  several  severe  and  la- 
borious exercises  to  bring  the  body  into  subjection  to  reason,  whose 
faithful  and  diligent  minister  it  ought  to  be  in  the  execution  of  all  her 
orders  and  injunctions  :  which  it  can  never  do,  if  it  be  not  able  to  undergo 
all  sorts  of  hardships  and  fatigues.  But  was  it  rational  in  them  to  carry 
their  severities  so  far,  a«  the  inhuman  treatment  we  have  mentioned  ?  and 
was  it  not  utterly  barbarous  and  brutal  in  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  see 
the  blood  trickling  from  the  wounds  of  their  children,  nay,  even  to  see 
them  expiring  under  the  lashes,  without  concern. 

Some  people  admire  the  courage  of  the  Spartan  mothers,  who  could 
hear  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  children  slain  in  battle,  not  only  with- 
out tears,  but  even  with  a  kind  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  For  my  part,  I 
should  think  it  much  better  that  nature  should  show  herself  a  little  more 
on  such  occasions,  and  that  the  love  of  one's  country  should  not  utterly 
extinguish  the  sentiments  of  maternal  tenderness.  One  of  our  generals 
in  France,  who  in  the  heat  of  battle  was  told  that  his  son  was  killed, 
spoke  much  more  properly  on  the  subject: — '  Let  uS  at  present  think,' 
said  he,  '  how  to  conquer  the  enemy  ;  to  morrow  I  will  mourn  for  my  son.' 
Nor  can  I  see  what  excuse  can  be  made  for  that  law,  imposed  by 
Lycurgus  upon  the  Spartans,  which  enjoined  the  spending  the  whole  of 
their  time,  except  when  they  were  engaged  in  war,  in  idleness  and  in- 
action. He  left  all  the  arts  and  trades  entirely  to  the  slaves  and  strangers 
that  lived  amongst  them,  and  put  nothing  into  the  hands  of  the  citizens 
but  the  lance  and  the  shield.  Not  to  mention  the  danger  there  was  in 
suffering  the  number  of  slaves  that  were  necessary  for  tilling  the  land, 
to  increase  to  such  a  degree  as  to  become  much  greater  than  that  of  their 
masters,  which  was  often  an  occasion  of  seditions  and  riots  among  them  ; 
bov  many  disorders  must  men  necessarily  fall  into,  that  have  so  much 
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leisure  upon  their  hands,  aiid  have  no  daily  occupation  or  regular  labour  ? 
This  is  an  Inconvenience  even  now  but  too  common  among  our  nobility, 
and  which  is  the  natural  eflfect  of  their  injudicious  education.  Except  in 
the  time  of  war,  most  of  our  gentry  spend  thair  lives  in  a  most  useless 
and  unprofitable  manner.  They  look  upon  agriculture,  arts,  and  com- 
merce, as  beneath  them,  and  derogatory  to  their  gentility.  They  seldom 
know  how  to  handle  any  tiling  but  their  swords.  As  for  the  sciences, 
they  take  but  a  very  small  tincture  of  them  ;  just  so  much  as  they  cannot 
well  be  without ;  and  many  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  them,  nor 
any  manner  of  taste  for  books  or  reading.  We  are  not  to  wonder  then, 
if  gaming  and  hunting,  eating  and  drinking,  mutual  visits  and  frivolous 
discourse,  make  up  their  whole  occupation.  What  a  life  is  this  for  men 
that  have  any  parts  or  understanding ! 

Lycurgus  would  be  utterly  inexcusable  if  he  gave  occasion,  as  he  is 
accused  of  having  done,  for  all  the  rigour  and  cruelty  exercised  towards 
the  Helots  in  his  republic.  These  Helots  were  slaves  employed  by  the 
Spartans  to  till  the  ground.  It  was  their  custom  not  only  to  make  these 
poor  creatures  drunk,  and  expose  them  before  their  children,  in  order  to 
give  them  an  abhorrence  for  so  shameful  and  odious  a  vice,  but  they 
treated  them  also  with  the  utmost  barbarity,  and  thought  themselves  at 
liberty  to  destroy  them  by  any  violence  or  cruelty  whatsoever,  under 
pretence  of  their  being  always  ready  to  rebel. 

Upon  a  certain  occasion  related  by  Thucydides,*  two  thousand  of  these 
Helots  disappeared  at  once,  without  any  body's  knowing  what  was  be- 
come of  them.  Plutarch  pretends  this  barbarous  custom  was  not  prac- 
tised till  after  Lycurgus's  time,  and  that  he  had  no  hand  in  it. 

But  that  wherein  Lycurgus  appears  to  be  most  culpable,  and  what 
most  clearly  shows  the  prodigious  enormities  and  gross  darkness  in  which 
the  Pagans  were  plunged,  is  the  little  regard  he  showed  for  modesty  and 
decency,  in  what  concerned  the  education  of  girls,  and  the  marriages  of 
young  women  ;  which  was  without  doubt  the  source  of  those  disorders 
that  prevailed  in  Sparta,  as  Aristotle  has  wisely  observed.  When  he 
compares  these  indecent  and  licentious  institutions  of  the  wisest  legisla- 
tor that  ever  profane  antiquity  could  boast,  with  the  sanctity  and  purity 
of  the  evangelical  precepts,  what  a  noble  idea  does  it  give  us  of  the  dig- 
nity and  excellence  of  the  Christian  religion  ! 

Nor  will  it  give  us  a  less  advantageous  notion  of  this  pre-eminence,  if 
we  compare  the  most  excellent  and  laudable  part  of  Lycurgus's  institu 
tions  with  the  laws  of  the  Gospel.  It  is,  we  must  own,  a  wonderful 
thing,  that  a  whole  people  should  consent  to  a  division  of  their  lands, 
which  set  the  poor  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  rich  ;  and  that  by  a 
total  exclusion  of  gold  and  silver,  they  should  reduce  themselves  to  a 
kind  of  voluntary  poverty.  But  the  Spartan  legislator,  when  he  enacted 
these  laws,  had  the  sword  in  his  hand  ;  whereas  the  Christian  legislator 
says  but  a  word,  '  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,'  and  thousands  of  the 
faithful  through  all  succeeding  generations  renounce  their  goods,  sell 
their  lands  and  estates,  and  leave  all  to  follow  Jesus  Christ,  their  master, 
in  poverty  and  want. 

*  Lib.  iv. 
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ARTICLE  VII  r. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  ATHENS.  THE  LAWS  OF  SOLON.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THAT  REPUBLIC  FROM  THE  TIME  OF  SOLON  TO  THE  REIGN  OF 
DARIUS    THE    FIRST. 

I  have  already  observed  that  Athens  was  at  first  governed  by  kings. 
But  they  had  little  more  than  the  name ;  for  their  whole  power  being 
confined  to  the  command  of  the  armies,  vanished  in  time  of  peace.  Every 
man  was  master  in  his  own  house,  where  he  lived  in  an  absolute  state  of 
independence.  Codrus,  the  last  king  of  Athens,  having  devoted  himself 
to  die  for  the  public  good,  his  sons  Medon  and  Nileus  quarrelled  about 
the  succession.  Tne  Athenians  took  this  occasion  to  abolish  the  regal 
power,  though  it  did  not  much  incommode  them :  and  declared,  that 
Jupiter  alone  was  king  of  Athens  ;  at  the  very  same  time  that  the  Jews, 
weary  of  Theocracy,  that  is,  of  having  the  true  God  for  their  king,  would 
absolutely  have  a  man  to  reign  over  them.* 

Plutarch  observes  that  Homer  when  he  enumerates  the  ships  of  the 
confederate  Grecians,  gives  the  name  of  '  people'  to  none  but  the  Athe- 
nians ;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  Athenians  even  then  had 
a  great  inclination  to  a  democratical  government,  and  that  the  chief 
authority  was  at  that  time  vested  in  the  people. 

In  the  place  of  their  kings  they  substituted  a  kind  of  governors  for  life, 
under  the  title  of  Archons.  But  this  perpetual  magistracy  appeared  still 
in  the  eyes  of  this  free  people  as  too  lively  an  image  of  regal  power,  of 
which  they  were  desirous  of  abolishing  even  the  very  shadow  ;  for  which 
reason  they  first  reduced  that  office  to  the  term  of  ten  years,  and  then  to 
that  of  one  ;  and  this  they  did  with  a  view  of  resuming  the  authority  the 
more  frequently  into  their  own  hands,  which  they  never  transferred  to 
their  magistrates  but  with  regret. 

Such  a  limited  power  as  this  was  not  suflBcient  to  restrain  those  tur- 
bulent spirits,  who  were  grown  excessively  jealous  of  their  liberty  and 
independence,  very  lender  and  apt  to  be  offended  at  any  thing  that  seemed 
to  encroach  upon  their  equality,  and  always  ready  to  take  umbrage  at 
whatever  had  the  least  appearance  of  dominion  or  superiority.  From 
hence  arose  continual  factions  and  quarrels  :  there  was  no  agreement  or 
concord  among  them,  either  about  religion  or  government. 

Athens  therefore  continued  a  long  time  incapable  of  enlarging  her 
power,  it  being  very  happy  for  her  that  she  could  preserve  herself  from 
ruin  in  the  midst  of  those  long  and  frequent  dissensions  with  which  she 
had  to  struggle. 

Misfortunes  instruct.  Athens  learned  at  length  that  true  liberty  con- 
sists in  a  dependence  upon  justice  and  reason.  This  happy  subjection 
could  not  be  established  but  by  a  legislator.  She  therefore  pitched  upon 
Draco,  a  man  of  acknowledged  wisdom  and  integrity.  [A.  M.  33S0. 
Ant.  J.  C.  624.] — It  does  not  appear  that  Greece  had,  before  his  time, 
any  written  laws.  He  published  some,  whose  rigour,  anticipating  as  it 
were,  the  Stoical  doctrine,  was  so  great  that  it  punished  the  smallest 
offence,  as  well  as  the  most  enormous  crimes,  equally  with  death.  These 
laws  of  Draco,  written,  says  Demades,  not  with  ink,  but  with  blood,  had 

♦  Codrus  was  contemporary  with  Saul. 
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the  same  fate  as  usually  attends  all  violent  extremes.  Sentiments  of 
humanity  in  the  judges,  compassion  for  the  accused,  whom  they  were 
wont  to  look  upon  rather  as  unfortunate  than  criminal,  and  the  appre- 
hensions the  accusers  and  witnesses  were  under  of  rendering  themselves 
odious  to  the  people ;  all  these  motives,  I  say,  concurred  to  produce  a 
remissness  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  ;  which  by  that  means,  in  process 
of  time,  became  as  it  were  abrogated  through  disuse :  and  thus  an  ex- 
cessive rigour  paved  the  way  for  impunity. 

The  danger  of  relapsing  into  their  former  disorders  made  them  have 
recourse  to  fresh  precautions  ;  for  they  were  willing  to  slacken  the  curb 
and  restraint  of  fear,  but  not  to  break  it.  In  order  therefore  to  find  out 
mitigations,  which  might  make  amends  for  what  they  took  away  from 
the  letter  of  the  law,  they  cast  their  eyes  upon  one  of  the  wisest  and  most 
virtuous  persons  of  his  age,  I  mean  Solon  ;  [A.  M.  3400.  Ant.  J.  C.  604.] 
whose  singular  qualities,  and  especially  his  great  mildness,  had  acquired 
him  the  affection  and  veneration  of  the  whole  city. 

His  chief  application  had  been  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  espe- 
cially to  that  part  of  it  which  we  call  politics,  and  which  teaches  the  art 
of  government.  His  extraordinary  merit  gave  him  one  of  the  first  ranks 
among  the  seven  ages  of  Greece,  who  rendered  the  sage  we  are  speaking 
of  so  illustrious.  These  sages  often  paid  visits  to  one  another.*  One 
day  that  Solon  went  to  Miletus  to  see  Thales,  the  first  thing  he  said  to 
him  was,  that  he  wondered  why  he  had  never  chosen  to  have  either  wife 
or  children.  Thales  made  him  no  answer  then  ;  but  a  few  days  after  he 
contrived  that  a  stranger  should  come  into  their  company,  and  pretend 
that  he  was  just  arrived  from  Athens,  from  whence  he  had  set  out  about 
ten  days  before.  Solon  asked  him,  if  there  was  no  news  at  Athens  when 
he  came  away?  The  stranger,  who  had  been  taught  his  lesson,  replied, 
that  he  had  heard  of  nothing  but  the  death  of  a  young  gentleman,  whose 
funeral  was  attended  by  all  the  town,  because,  as  they  said,  he  was  the 
son  of  the  worthiest  man  in  the  city,  who  was  then  absent.  Alas !  cried 
Solon,  interrupting  the  man's  story,  how  much  is  the  poor  father  of  the 
youth  to  be  pitied  !  But,  pray,  what  is  the  gentleman's  name  ?  I  heard 
his  name,  replied  the  stranger,  but  I  have  forgotten  it :  I  only  remember 
that  the  people  talked  much  of  his  wisdom  and  justice.  Every  answer 
afforded  new  cause  of  anxiety  and  terror  to  the  inquiring  father,  who 
was  so  justly  alarmed.  Was  it  not,  said  he  at  length,  the  son  of  Solon  ? 
The  very  same,  replied  the  stranger.  Solon,  at  these  words,  rent  his 
clothes,  and  beat  his  breast,  and  expressing  his  sorrow  by  tears  and 
groans,  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  sensible  affliction.  Thales,  see- 
ing this,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him  with  a  smile — '  Comfort 
yourself,  my  friend  ;  all  that  has  been  told  to  you  is  a  mere  fiction.  Now 
you  see  the  reason  why  I  never  married :  i^Tt  because  I  am  unwilling  to 
expose  myself  to  such  trials  and  afflictions.' 

Plutarch  has  given  us  a  large  refutation  of  Thales's  reasoning,  which 
tends  to  deprive  mankind  of  the  most  natural  and  reasonable  attachments 
in  life,  in  lieu  of  Avhichthe  heart  of  man  will  not  fail  to  substitute  others 
of  an  unjust  and  unlawful  nature,  which  will  expose  him  to  the  same 
pains  and  inconveniences.     The  remedy,  says  this  historian,  against  the 

♦  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  81,  82. 
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grief  that  moy  arise  from  the  loss  of  goods,  of  friends,  or  of  chil^etv,  is 
not  to  throw  away  our  estates,  and  reduce  ourselves  to  poverty,  to  make 
an  absolute  renunciation  of  all  friendship,  or  to  confine  ourselves  to  a 
state  of  celibacy  ;  but  upon  all  such  accidents  and  misfortunes,  to  make 
a  right  use  of  our  reason. 

Athens,  after  some  interval  of  tranquillity  and  peace,  which  the  pru- 
dence and  courage  of  Solon  had  procured,  who  was  as  great  a  warrior  as 
he  was  a  statesman,  relapsed  into  her  former  dissensions  about  the  govern- 
ment of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  divided  into  as  many  parties  as 
there  were  different  sorts  of  inhabitants  in  Attica.  For  those  that  lived 
upon  the  mountains  were  fond  of  popular  government;  those  in  the  low 
lands  were  for  an  oligarchy ;  and  those  that  dwelt  on  the  sea-coasts  were 
for  having  a  mixed  government,  compounded  of  those  two  forms  blended 
together  ;  and  these  hindered  the  other  two  contending  parties  from  get- 
ting any  ground  of  each  other.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  fourth  party 
which  consisted  only  of  the  poor,  who  were  grievously  harassed  and  op- 
pressed by  the  rich,  on  account  of  their  debts,  which  they  were  not  able 
to  discharge.  This  unhappy  party  was  determined  to  choose  themselves 
a  chief,  who  should  deliver  them  from  the  inhuman  severity  of  their  cre- 
ditors, and  make  an  entire  change  in  the  form  of  their  government,  by 
making  a  new  division  of  the  lands. 

In  this  extreme  danger  all  the  wise  Athenians  cast  their  eyes  upon 
Solon,  who  was  obnoxious  to  neither  party  ;  because  he  had  never  sided 
«ither  with  the  injustice  of  the  rich,  or  the  rebellion  of  the  poor  ;  and 
they  solicited  him  very  earnestly  to  take  the  management  of  affairs,  and 
to  endeavour  to  put  an  end  to  these  differences  and  disorders.  He  was 
very  unwilling  to  take  upon  him  so  dangerous  a  commission  ;  however, 
he  was  at  last  chosen  Archon,  and  was  constituted  supreme  arbiter  and 
legislator,  with  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  parties  ;  the  rich  liking  him 
as  he  was  rich  ;  and  the  poor,  because  he  was  honest.  He  now  had  it  in 
his  power  to  make  himself  king  :  several  of  the  citizens  advised  him  to 
it ;  and  even  the  wisest  among  them,  not  thinking  it  was  in  the  power  of 
human  reason  to  bring  about  a  favourable  change  consistent  with  tlie 
laws,  were  not  unwilling  that  the  supreme  power  should  be  vested  in  one 
man,  who  was  so  eminently  distinguished  for  his  prudence  and  justice. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  the  remonstrances  that  were  made  to  him,  and 
all  the  solicitations  and  reproaches  of  his  friends,  who  treated  his  refusal 
of  the  diadem  as  an  effect  of  pusillanimity  and  meanness  of  spirit,  he  was 
still  firm  and  unchangeable  in  his  purpose,  and  thought  only  of  settling 
a  form  of  government  in  his  country  that  should  be  the  parent  of  a  just 
and  reasonable  liberty.  Not  venturing  to  meddle  with  certain  disorders 
and  evils  which  he  looked  upon  as  incurable,  he  undertook  to  bring  about 
no  other  alterations  or  changes  than  such  as  he  thought  he  could  per- 
suade the  citizens  to  comply  with,  by  the  influence  of  reason,  or  bring 
them  into  by  the  weight  of  his  authority;  wisely  mixing,  as  he  himself 
said,  authority  and  power  with  reason  and  justice.  Wherefore,  when 
one  afterwards  asked  him,  if  the  laws  which  he  had  made  for  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  best  that  could  be  given  them?  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  the 
best  they  were  capable  of  receiving.' 

The  soul  of  popular  states  is  equality.  But,  for  fear  of  disgusting  the 
rich,  Solon  durst  not  propose  any  equali*y  of  lands  and  wealth  ;  whereby 
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Attioa,  as  well  as  Laoonia,  would  have  resembled  a  paternal  inheritance 
divided  among  a  number  of  brethren.  However,  he  went  bo  far  as  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slavery  and  oppression  of  those  poor  citizens,  whose  ex- 
cessive debts  and  accumulated  arrears  had  forced  them  to  sell  their  per- 
sons and  liberty,  and  reduce  themselves  to  a  state  of  servitude  and  bond- 
age. An  express  law  was  made,  which  declared  all  debtors  discharged 
and  acquitted  of  all  their  debts. 

This  affair  drew  Solon  into  a  troublesome  scrape,  which  gave  him  a 
great  deal  of  vexation  and  concern.  When  he  first  determined  to  cancel 
the  debts,  he  foresaw,  that  such  an  edict,  which  had  something  in  it  con- 
trary to  justice,  would  be  extremely  offensive.  For  which  reason,  he 
endeavoured  in  some  measure  to  rectify  the  tenour  of  it,  by  introducing 
it  with  a  specious  preamble,  which  set  forth  a  great  many  very  plausible 
pretexts,  and  gave  a  colour  of  equity  and  reason  to  the  law,  which  in 
reality  it  had  not.  But  in  order  hereto,  he  first  disclosed  his  design  to 
some  particular  friends,  whom  he  used  to  consult  in  all  his  affairs,  and 
concerted  with  them  the  form  and  the  terms  in  which  this  edict  should  be 
expressed.  Now,  before  it  was  published,  his  friends,  who  were  more 
interested  than  faithful,  secretly  borrowed  large  sums  of  money  of  their 
rich  acquaintance,  which  they  laid  out  in  purchasing  of  lands,  as  knowing 
they  would  not  be  affected  by  the  edict.  When  the  edict  was  published, 
the  general  indignation,  that  was  raised  by  such  a  base  and  flagrant 
knavery,  fell  upon  Solon,  though  in  fact  he  had  no  hand  in  it.  But 
it  is  not  enough  for  a  man  in  office  to  be  disinterested  and  upright 
himself;  all  that  surround  and  approach  him  ought  to  be  so  too; 
wife,  relations,  friends,  secretaries,  and  servants.  The  faults  of  others 
are  charged  to  his  account:  all  the  wrongs,  all  the  rapine,  that  may 
be  committed  either  through  his  negligence  or  connivance,  are  justly 
imputed  to  him ;  because  it  is  his  business,  and  one  of  the  principal 
designs  of  his  being  put  into  such  trust,  to  prevent  those  corruptions 
and  abuses. 

This  ordinance  at  first  pleased  neither  of  the  two  parties  ;  it  disgusted 
the  rich,  because  it  abolished  the  debts  ;  and  dissatisfied  the  poor,  be- 
cause it  did  not  ordain  a  new  division  of  the  lands,  as  they  had  expected, 
and  as  Lycurgus  had  actually  effected  at  Sparta.  But  Solon's  influence 
at  Athens  fell  very  short  of  that  which  Lycurgus  had  acquired  in  Sparta  ; 
for  he  had  no  other  authority  over  the  Athenians,  than  what  the  reputa- 
tion of  his  wisdom,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  integrity  had 
procured  him. 

However,  in  a  little  time  afterwards,  this  ordinance  was  generally  ap- 
proved, and  the  same  powers  as  before  were  continued  to  Solon. 

He  repealed  all  the  laws  that  had  been  made  by  Draco,  except  those 
against  murder.  The  reason  of  his  doing  this  was  the  excessive  rigour 
of  those  laws,  which  inflicted  death  alike  upon  all  sorts  of  olTenders;  so 
that  they  who  were  convicted  of  sloth  and  idleness,  or  they  that  had 
stolen  only  a  few  herbs  or  a  little  fruit  out  of  a  garden,  were  as  severely 
punished  as  those  that  were  guilty  of  murder  or  sacrilege. 

He  then  proceeded  to  the  regulation  of  offices,  employments,  and  ma- 
gistracies, all  which  he  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  ;  for  which  reason 
he  distributed  all  the  rich  citizens  into  three  classes,  ranging  them  ac- 
cording to  the  difference  of  their  incomes  and  revenues,  and  according 
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to  the  value  and  estlraation  of  each  particular  man's  estate.  Those  that 
were  found  to  have  five  hundred  measures  per  annum,  as  well  in  corn  as 
in  liquids,  were  placed  in  the  first  rank ;  those  that  had  three  hundred 
were  placed  in  the  second  ;  and  those  that  had  but  two  hundred,  made  up 
the  third.  All  the  rest  of  the  citizens,  whose  income  fell  short  of  two 
hundred  measures,  were  comprised  in  a  fourth  and  last  class,  and  were 
never  admitted  into  any  employments.  But  in  order  to  make  them  amends 
for  this  exclusion  from  offices,  he  left  them  a  right  to  vote  in  the  assem- 
blies and  judgments  of  the  people  ;  which  at  first  seemed  to  be  a  matter 
of  little  consequence,  but  in  time  became  extremely  advantageous,  and 
made  them  masters  of  all  the  affairs  of  the  city  :  for  most  of  the  law-suits 
and  difi"erences  were  ultimately  referred  to  the  people,  to  whom  an  appeal 
lay  from  all  the  judgments  of  the  magistrates  ;  and  in  the  assemblies  of 
the  people  the  greatest  and  most  important  affairs  of  the  state,  relating 
to  peace  or  war,  were  also  determined. 

The  Areopagus,  so  called  from  the  place  where  its  assemblies  were 
held,*  had  been  a  long  time  established.  Solon  restored  and  augmented 
its  authority,  leaving  to  that  tribunal,  as  the  supreme  court  of  judicature, 
a  general  inspection  and  superintendency  over  all  affairs,  as  also  the  care 
of  causing  the  laws  (of  which  he  made  that  body  the  guardian)  to  be  ob- 
served and  put  in  execution.  Before  his  time,  the  citizens  of  the  greatest 
probity  and  worth  were  made  the  judges  of  the  Areopagus.  Solon  was 
the  first  that  thought  it  convenient  that  none  should  be  honoured  with 
that  dignity,  except  such  as  had  passed  through  the  office  of  Archon. 
Nothing  was  so  august  as  this  senate  :t  and  its  reputation  for  judgment 
and  integrity  became  so  very  great,  that  the  Romans  sometimes  referred 
causes,  which  were  too  intricate  for  their  own  decision,  to  the  determi- 
nation of  this  tribunal. 

Nothings  was  regarded  or  attended  to  here,  but  truth  alone ;  and  to  the 
end  that  no  external  objects  might  divert  the  attention  of  the  judges, 
their  tribunal  was  always  held  at  night,  or  in  the  dark  ;  and  the  orators 
were  not  allowed  to  make  use  of  any  exordium,  digression,  or  peroration. 
Solon,  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  abuse  which  the  people  might 
make  of  the  great  authority  he  left  them,  created  a  second  council,  con- 
sisting of  four  hundred  men,  a  hundred  out  of  every  tribe ;  and  ordered 
all  causes  and  affairs  to  be  brought  before  this  council,  and  to  be  maturely 
examined  by  them,  before  they  were  proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of 
the  people  ;  to  the  judgment  of  which  the  sentiments  of  the  other  were  to 
submit,  and  to  which  alone  belonged  the  right  of  giving  a  final  sentence 
and  decision.  It  was  upon  this  subject  that  Anacharsis  (whom  the  repu- 
tation of  the  sages  of  Greece  had  brought  from  the  heart  of  Scythia) 
said  one  day  to  Solon,  I  wonder  you  should  empower  wise  men  only  to 
deliberate  and  debate  upon  affairs,  and  leave  the  determination  and  de- 
cision of  them  wholly  to  fools. 

Upon  another  occasion,  when  Solon  was  conversing  with  him  upon 
some  other  regulations  he  had  in  view,  Anacharsis,  astonished  that  he 
could  expect  to  succeed  in  his  designs  of  restraining  the  avarice  and  in- 

♦  This  was  a  hill  near  the  citadel  of  Athens,  called  Areopagus,  that  is 
to  say.  the  hill  of  Mars  ;  because  it  was  there  Mars  had  been  tried  for 
the  murder  of  Halirrothius,  the  son  of  Neptune. 

t  Val.  Max.  1.  viii.  c.  1.  Lucian.  in  Hermot.  p.  595.  Quintil.  1.  vi.  c.  1. 
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justice  of  the  citizens  by  written  laws,  answered  him  in  tliis  manner  :— 
'  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  that  these  written  laws  are  just  like  spiders* 
webs  :  the  weak  and  small  may  be  caught  and  entangled  in  them ;  but 
the  rich  and  powerful  will  break  through  them  and  despise  them.' 

Solon,  who  was  an  able  and  prudent  man,  was  very  sensible  of  the  in- 
conveniencies  that  attend  a  democracy,  or  popular  government;  but, 
having  thoroughly  studied,  and  being  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the 
character  and  disposition  of  the  Athenians,  he  knew  it  would  be  a  vain 
attempt  to  take  the  sovereignty  out  of  the  people's  hands  ;  and  that  if 
they  parted  with  it  at  one  time,  they  would  soon  resume  it  at  another  by 
force  and  violence.  He  therefore  contented  himself  with  limiting  their 
power  by  the  authority  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  council  of  four  hun- 
dred ;  judging  that  the  state,  being  supported  and  strengthened  by  these 
two  powerful  bodies,  as  by  two  good  anchors,  would  not  be  so  liable  to 
commotions  and  disorders  as  it  had  been,  and  that  the  people  would  en- 
joy more  tranquillity. 

I  shall  mention  only  some  of  the  laws  which  Solon  made,  by  which  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  rest.  In  the  first  place,* 
every  particular  person  was  authorised  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  any  one 
that  was  injured  and  insulted  ;  so  that  the  first  comer  might  prosecute 
the  offender,  and  bring  him  to  justice  for  the  outrage  he  had  committed. 
The  design  of  this  wise  legislator  by  this  ordinance  was,  to  accustom 
his  citizens  to  have  a  fellow-feeling  of  one  another's  sufferings  and  mis- 
fortunes, as  they  were  all  members  of  one  and  the  same  body. 

By  another  law,  those  persons  that  in  public  differences  and  dissensions 
did  not  declare  themselves  of  one  party  or  other,  but  waited  to  see  how 
things  would  go  before  they  determined,  were  declared  infamous,  con- 
demned to  perpetual  banishment,  and  to  have  all  their  estates  confiscated. 
Solon  had  learnt,  from  long  experience  and  deep  reflection,  that  the  rich, 
the  powerful,  and  even  the  wise  and  virtuous,  are  usually  the  most  back- 
ward to  expose  themselves  to  the  inconveniencies  which  public  dissen- 
sions and  troubles  produce  in  society  ;  and  that  their  zeal  for  the  public 
good  does  not  render  them  so  vigilant  and  active  in  the  defence  of  it  as 
the  passions  of  the  factious  render  them  industrious  to  destroy  it;  that 
the  right  side  being  thus  abandoned  by  those  that  are  capable  of  giving 
more  weight,  authority,  and  strength  to  it  by  their  union  and  concur- 
rence, becomes  unable  to  grapple  with  the  audacious  and  violent  enter- 
prises of  a  few  daring  innovators.  To  prevent  this  misfortune,  which 
may  be  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  to  a  state,  Solon  judged 
it  proper  to  force  the  well  affected,  by  the  fear  of  greater  inconveniencies 
to  themselves,  to  declare  at  the  very  beginning  of  any  commotion  for 
the  party  that  was  in  the  right,  and  to  animate  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
the  best  citizens  by  engaging  with  them  in  the  common  danger.  By  this 
method  of  accustoming  the  minds  of  the  people  to  look  upon  that  man 
almost  as  an  enemy  and  a  traitor,  that  should  appear  indifferent  to,  and 
unconcerned  at  the  misfortunes  of  the  public,  he  provided  the  state  with 
a  quick  and  sure  resource  against  the  sudden  enterprises  of  wicked  and 
profligate  citizens. 
Solon  abolished  the  giving  of  portions  Id  marriage  with  young  women, 
•  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  88. 
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unless  they  were  only  daughters;  and  ordered  that  the  bride  should 
carry  no  other  fortune  to  her  husband  than  three  suits  of  clothes,  aud 
some  household  goods  of  little  value,  for  he  would  not  have  matrimony 
become  a  traffic  and  a  mere  commerce  of  interest;  but  desired  that  it 
should  be  regarded  as  an  honourable  fellowship  and  society,  in  order  to 
raise  subjects  to  the  state,  to  make  the  married  pair  live  agreeably  and 
harmoniously  together,  and  to  give  continual  testimony  of  mutual  love 
and  tenderness  to  each  other. 

Before  Solon's  time  the  Athenians  were  not  allowed  to  make  their 
wills  ;  the  wealth  of  the  deceased  always  devolved  upon  his  children 
and  family.  Solon's  law  allowed  every  one  that  was  childless  to  dispose 
of  his  whole  estate  as  he  thought  fit:  preferring  by  that  means  friendship 
to  kindred,  and  choice  to  necessity  and  constraint,  and  rendering  every 
man  truly  master  of  his  own  fortune,  by  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  bestow 
it  where  he  pleased.  This  law,  however,  did  not  authorise  indifferently 
all  sorts  of  donations  :  it  justified  and  approved  of  none  but  those  that 
were  made  freely  and  without  any  compulsion  ;  without  having  the  mind 
distempered  and  intoxicated  by  potions  or  charms,  or  perverted  and 
seduced  by  the  allurements  and  caresses  of  a  woman  ;  for  this  wise  law- 
giver was  justly  persuaded  that  there  is  no  difference  to  be  made  between 
being  seduced  and  being  forced,  looking  upon  artifice  and  violence,  plea- 
sure and  pain,  in  the  same  light,  when  they  are  made  use  of  as  means  to 
impose  upon  men's  reason,  and  to  captivate  the  liberty  of  their  under- 
standings. 

Another  regulation  he  made  was  to  lessen  the  rewards  of  the  victors  at 
the  Isthmian  and  Olympic  games,*  and  to  fix  them  at  a  certain  value, 
viz.  a  hundred  drachmas,  which  make  about  two  pounds,  for  the  first 
sort ;  and  five  hundred  drachmas,  or  about  ten  pounds,  for  the  second. 
He  thought  it  a  shameful  thing  tliat  athletae  and  wrestlers,  a  sort  of  peo- 
ple not  only  useless,  but  often  dangerous  to  the  state,  should  have  any 
considerable  rewards  allotted  them,  which  ought  rather  to  be  reserved 
for  the  families  of  those  persons  who  died  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
it  being  very  just  and  reasonable,  that  the  state  should  support  and  pro- 
vide for  such  orphans,  who  probably  might  come  in  time  to  follow  the 
good  examples  of  their  fathers. 

In  order  to  encourage  arts,  trades,  and  manufactures,  the  senate  of  the 
Areopagus  was  charged  with  the  care  of  inquiring  into  the  ways  and 
means  that  every  man  made  use  of  to  gain  his  livelihood,  and  of  chastising 
and  punishing  all  those  who  lead  an  idle  life.  Besides  the  forementioned 
view  of  bringing  arts  and  trades  into  a  flourishing  condition,  this  regu- 
lation was  founded  upon  two  other  reasons  still  more  important. 

1.  Solon  considered  that  such  persons  as  have  no  fortune,  and  make  use 
of  no  methods  of  industry  to  gain  their  livelihood,  are  ready  to  employ  all 
manner  of  unjust  and  unlawful  means  for  acquiring  money  ;  and  that  the 
necessity  of  subsisting  some  way  or  other  disposes  them  for  committing 
all  sorts  of  misdemeanors,  rapine,  knaveries,  and  frauds ;  from  which 
springs  up  a  school  of  vice  in  the  bosom  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  such 
a  leaven  gains  ground,  as  docs  not  fail  to  spread  its  infection,  and  by 
degrees  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  public. 

♦Plut.  p.91.    Diog.  Laert.  in  Solon,  p.  37. 
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In  the  second  place,  the  nwst  able  statesmen  have  always  looked  upon 
these  indigent  and  idle  people  as  a  troop  of  dangerous,  restless,  and  tur- 
bulent spirits,  eager  after  innovation  and  change,  always  ready  for 
seditions  and  insurreclious,  and  interested  in  revolutions  of  the  state, 
by  which  alone  they  can  hope  to  change  their  own  situation  and  fortune. 
It  was  for  all  these  reasons  that  in  the  law  we  are  speaking  of,  Solon 
declared,  that  a  sou  should  not  be  obliged  to  support  his  father  in  old 
age  or  necessity,  if  the  latter  had  not  taken  care  to  have  his  son  brought 
up  to  some  trade  or  occupation.  All  children  that  were  spurious  and 
illegitimate,  were  exempted  from  the  same  duty:  for  it  is  evident,  says 
Solon,  that  whoever  thus  contemns  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  matri- 
mony, has  never  had  in  view  the  lawful  end  we  ought  to  propose  to  our- 
selves in  having  children,  but  only  the  gratification  of  a  loose  passion. 
Having  then  satisfied  his  own  desires,  he  has  no  proper  right  over  the 
persons  who  may  spring  from  this  disgraceful  intercourse,  upon  whose 
lives,  as  well  as  births,  he  has  entailed  an  incredible  infamy  and  reproach. 

It  was  prohibited  to  speak  any  ill  of  the  dead ;  ♦  because  religion 
directs  us  to  account  the  dead  as  sacred,  justice  requires  us  to  spare 
those  that  are  no  more,  and  good  policy  should  hinder  hatred  from  be- 
coming immortal. 

It  was  also  forbidden  to  affront  or  give  ill  language  to  any  body  in  the 
temples,  in  courts  of  judicature,  in  public  assemblies,  and  in  the  theatres, 
during  the  time  of  representation  :  for  to  be  nowhere  able  to  govern  our 
passions  and  resentments,  argues  too  untractable  and  licentious  a  dis- 
position ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  to  restrain  them  at  all  times,  and  upon 
all  occasions,  is  a  virtue  beyond  the  strength  of  mere  human  nature,  and 
a  perfection  reserved  for  the  evangelical  law. 

Cicero  observes  that  this  wise  legislator  of  Athens,  whose  laws  were 
in  force  even  in  his  time,  had  provided  no  law  against  parricide  ;  and 
being  asked  the  reason  why  he  had  not,  he  answered — '  That  to  make 
laws  against,  and  ordain  punishments  for  a  crime  that  hitherto  had  never 
been  known  or  heard  of,  was  the  way  to  introduce  it,  rather  than  to  pre- 
vent it.'  1  omit  several  of  his  laws  concerning  marriage  and  adultery,  in 
which  there  are  remarkable  and  manifest  contradictions,  and  a  great 
mixture  of  light  and  darkness,  knowledge  and  error,  which  we  generally 
find  even  among  the  very  wisest  of  the  heathens,  who  had  no  established 
principles. 

After  Solon  had  published  his  laws,  and  engaged  the  people  by  public 
oath  to  observe  them  religiously,  at  least  for  the  term  of  a  hundred  years, 
he  thought  proper  to  remove  from  Athens,  in  order  to  give  them  time  to 
take  root,  and  to  gather  strength  by  custom  ;  as  also  to  rid  himself  of  the 
trouble  and  importunity  of  those  who  came  to  consult  him  about  the 
meaning  of  his  laws,  and  to  avoid  the  complaints  and  ill-will  of  others  : 
for,  as  he  said  himself,  in  great  undertakings  it  is  hard  (if  not  impossi- 
ble) to  please  all  parties.  He  was  absent  ten  years,  in  which  interval  of 
time  we  are  to  place  his  journeys  into  Egypt,  into  Lydia,  to  visit  king 
Croesus,  and  several  other  countries. — [A.  M.  3445.  Ant.  J.  C.  553.] — At 
his  return  he  found  the  whole  city  in  commotion  and  trouble  ;t  the  three 
old  factions  were  revived,  and  had  formed  three  different  parties.     Ly- 

*  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  S9.  t  Ibid.  p.  94. 
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curgus  was  at  the  head  of  the  people  that  inhabited  the  low  lands  ;  Me- 
gacles,  son  of  Alcmaeon,  was  the  leader  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  sea- 
coast  ;  and  Pisistratus  had  declared  for  the  mountaineers,  to  whom  were 
joined  the  handicraftsmen  and  labourers  who  liyed  by  their  industry,  and 
who  were  particularly  hostile  to  the  rich  :  of  these  three  leaders  the  two 
latter  were  the  most  powerful  and  considerable. 

Megacles  was  the  son  of  that  Alcmaeon  whom  Croesus  had  extremely 
enriched  for  a  particular  service  which  he  had  done  him.*  He  had  like- 
wise married  a  lady  who  had  brought  him  an  immense  portion  :  her  name 
was  Agarista,  the  daughter  of  Clisthenes,  tyrant  of  Sicyon.  This  Clis- 
thenes  was  the  richest  and  most  opulent  prince  at  this  time  in  Greece. 
In  order  to  be  able  to  choose  a  worthy  son-in-law,  and  to  know  his  tem- 
per, manners,  and  character  from  his  own  experience,  Clisthenes  invited 
all  the  young  noblemen  of  Greece  to  come  and  spend  a  year  with  him  at 
his  house;  for  this  was  an  ancient  custom  in  that  country.  Several 
youth  accepted  the  invitation,  and  came  from  difiTerent  parts,  to  the  num- 
ber of  thirteen.  Nothing  was  seen  every  day  but  races,  games,  tourna- 
ments, magnificent  entertainments,  and  conversations  upon  all  sorts  of 
topics.  One  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  hitherto  surpassed  all  his  compe- 
titors, lost  the  princess,  by  having  made  use  of  some  indecent  gestures 
and  postures  in  his  dancing,  with  which  her  father  was  extremely  offend- 
ed. Clisthenes,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  declared  for  Megacles,  and  sent 
the  rest  of  the  noblemen  away,  loaded  with  civilities  and  presents.  Such 
was  Megacles. 

Pisistratus  was  a  well-bred  man,  of  a  gentle  and  insinuating  beha- 
viour,t  ready  to  succour  and  assist  the  poor  ;J  prudent  and  moderate  to- 
wards his  enemies  ;  a  most  artful  and  accomplished  dissembler  ;  and  one 
who  had  all  the  exterior  of  virtue,  even  beyond  the  most  virtuous  ;  who 
seemed  to  be  the  most  zealous  stickler  for  equality  among  the  citizens, 
and  who  absolutely  declared  against  all  innovations  and  change. 

It  was  not  very  hard  for  him  to  impose  upon  the  people  with  all  this 
artifice  and  address.  But  Solon  quickly  saw  through  his  disguise,  and 
perceived  the  drift  ofall  his  seeming  virtue  and  fair  pretences ;  however, 
bethought  fit  to  observe  measures  with  him  in  the  beginning,  hoping, 
perhaps,  by  gentle  methods  to  bring  him  back  to  his  duty. 

It  was  at  tliis  time  Thespis  began  to  change  the  Grecian  tragedy  :§  I 
say  change  ;  because  it  was  invented  long  before.  This  novelty  drew 
all  the  world  after  it.  Solon  went  among  the  rest  for  the  sake  of  hear- 
ing Thespis,  who  acted  himself,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancient 
poets.  When  the  play  was  ended  he  called  to  Thespis,  and  asked  him, 
'  Whether  he  was  not  ashamed  to  utter  such  lies  before  so  many  people?' 
Thespis  made  answer,  '  That  there  was  no  harm  in  lies  of  that  sort,  and 

*  Herod,  lib.  vi.  c.  125—131.  t  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95. 

X  We  are  not  here  to  understand  such  as  begged  or  asked  alms  ;  for  in 
those  times,  says  Isocrates,  there  was  no  citizen  that  died  of  hunger,  or 
dishonoured  his  city  by  begging. — Orat.  Areop.  p.  309. 

§  Tragedy  was  in  being  a  long  time  before  Thespis  ;  but  it  was  only  a 
chorus  of  persons  that  sung  and  said  opprobrious  things  to  one  another. 
Thespis  was  the  first  that  improved  this  chorus  by  the  addition  of  a  cha- 
racter, who,  in  order  to  give  the  rest  time  to  take  breath,  and  to  recover 
their  spirits,  recited  an  adventure  of  some  illustrious  person.  And  this 
recital  gave  occasion  afterwards  forintroducingthe  subjects  of  tragedies. 
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in  poetical  fictions,  wliicli  were  only  made  for  diversldn,'  '  No,'  replied 
Solon,  giving  a  great  stroke  with  his  stick  upon  the  ground  ;  '  but  if  we 
suffer  and  approve  of  lying  for  our  own  diversion,  it  will  quickly  find  its 
way  into  our  serious  engagements,  and  all  our  business  and  affairs.' 

In  the  mean  time  Pisistratus  still  pushed  on  his  point  ;*  and,  in  order 
to  accomplish  it,  made  use  of  a  stratagem  that  succeeded  as  well  as  he 
could  expect.  He  gave  himself  several  wounds  ;t  and  in  that  condition, 
with  his  body  all  bloody,  he  caused  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  chariot  into 
the  market-place,  where  he  inflamed  the  populace,  by  giving  them  to  un- 
derstand that  his  enemies  had  treated  him  in  that  manner,  and  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  his  zeal  for  the  public  good. 

An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immediately  convened  ;  and  there  il 
was  resolved,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  Solon  could  make  against 
it,  that  fifty  guards  should  be  allowed  Pisistratus  for  the  security  of  his 
person.  He  soon  augmented  the  number  as  much  as  he  thought  fit,  and 
by  their  means  made  himself  master  of  the  citadel.  All  his  enemies  betook 
themselves  to  flight,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  great  consternation  and 
disorder,  except  Solon,  who  loudly  reproached  the  Athenians  with  their 
cowardice  and  folly,  and  the  tyrant  with  his  treachery.  Upon  his  being 
asked  what  it  was  that  gave  him  so  much  firmness  and  resolution  ?  '  It 
is,'  said  he,  '  my  old  age.'  He  was  indeed  very  old,  and  did  not  seem  to 
risk  much,  as  the  end  of  his  life  was  very  near  :  though  it  often  happens, 
that  men  grow  fonder  of  life,  in  proportion  as  they  have  less  reason  and 
right  to  desire  it  should  be  prolonged.  But  Pisistratus,  after  he  had 
subdued  all,  thought  this  conquest  imperfect  till  he  had  gained  Solon  : 
and  as  he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  means  that  are  proper  to  conci- 
liate an  old  man,  he  spared  no  caresses,  omitted  nothing  that  could  tend 
to  soften  and  win  upon  him,  and  showed  him  all  possible  marks  of  friend- 
ship and  esteem,  doing  him  all  manner  of  honour,  having  liim  often  about 
his  person,  and  publicly  professing  a  great  veneration  for  his  laws  ; 
which  in  truth  he  both  observed  himself,  and  caused  to  be  observed  by 
others.  Solon,  seeing  it  was  impossible  either  to  bring  Pisistratus  by 
fair  means  to  renounce  this  usurpation,  or  to  depose  him  by  force, 
thought  it  a  point  of  prudence  not  to  exasperate  the  tyrant  by  rejecting 
the  advances  he  made  him,  and  hoped,  at  the  same  time,  that  by  entering 
into  his  confidence  and  counsels,  he  might  at  least  be  capable  of  con- 
ducting and  turning  into  a  proper  channel  a  power  which  he  could  not 
abolish,  and  of  mitigating  the  mischief  and  calamity  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  prevent. 

Solon  did  not  survive  the  liberty  of  his  country  two  years  complete: 
for  Pisistratus  made  himself  master  of  Athens,  under  the  ArchonComias, 
the  first  year  of  the  olst  Olympiad;  and  Solon  died  the  year  following, 
under  the  Archon  Hegestratus,  who  succceeded  Comias. 

The  two  parties,  the  heads  of  which  were  Lycurgus  and  Megacles, 
uniting,  drove  Pisistratus  out  of  Athens.  He  was,  however,  soon  re- 
called by  Megacles,  who  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  But  a  dif- 
ference, that  arose  upon  occasion  of  this  match,  having  embroiled  them 
afresh,  the  Alcmaeonidse  had  the  worst,  and  were  obliged  to  retire.  Pi- 
sistratus was  twice  deposed,  and  twice  found  means  to  reinstate  himself. 

•  Herod.  1.  i.  c.  59—61.  t  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  95,  96. 
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His  artifict'S  acquired  iiiin  his  power,  and  his  moderation  maintained  him 
in  it;  and  without  doubt  his  eloquence,  which  even  in  Tally's  judgment 
•was  very  great,  rendered  him  very  acceptable  to  the  Athenians,  who  were 
but  too  apt  to  be  affected  with  the  charms  of  oratory,  as  it  made  them 
forget  the  care  of  their  liberty.  An  exact  submission  to  the  laws  distin> 
guished  Pisistratus  from  most  other  usurpers  ;  and  the  mildness  of  his 
government  was  such  as  might  make  many  a  lawful  sovereign  blush.  For 
which  reason,  the  character  of  Pisistratus  has  been  thought  worthy  of 
being  set  in  opposition  to  that  of  other  tyrants.  Cicero,  doubting  what 
use  Caesar  would  make  of  his  victory  at  Pharsalia,  wrote  to  his  dear 
friend  Atticus,  *  We  do  not  yet  know  whether  the  destiny  of  Rome  will 
have  us  groan  under  a  Phalaris,or  live  under  a  Pisistratus.' 

This  tyrant,  indeed,  if  we  are  to  call  him  so,  always  showed  himself 
very  popular  and  moderate  ;  and  had  such  a  command  of  his  temper  as 
to  bear  reproaches  and  insults  with  patience,  when  he  had  it  in  his  power 
to  revenge  them  with  a  word.  His  gardens  and  orchards  were  open  to 
all  the  citizens  ;  in  which  he  was  afterwards  imitated  by  Cimon.  It  is 
said,*  he  was  the  first  who  opened  a  public  library  in  Athens,  which 
after  his  time  was  much  augmented,  and  at  last  carried  into  Persia  by 
Xerxes,  when  he  took  the  city.  But  Seleucus  Nicanor,  a  longtime  after- 
wards, caused  it  to  be  brought  back  to  Athens.  Cicero  thinks  also,+  it 
was  Pisistratus  who  first  made  the  Athenians  acquainted  with  the  poems 
of  Homer;  who  arranged  the  books  in  the  order  in  which  we  now  find 
them,  whereas  before  they  were  confused,  and  not  digested;  and  who 
first  caused  them  to  be  publicly  read  at  the  feasts  called  Panatheneea. 
Plato  ascribes  this  honour  to  his  son  Hipparchus.J 

Pisistratus  died  in  tranquillity,^  and  transmitted  to  his  sons  the  sove- 
reign power,  which  he  had  usurped  thirty  years  before ;  seventeen  of 
which  lie  had  reigned  in  peace.— [A.  M.  3478.  Ant.  J.  C.526.] 

His  sons  were  Hippias  and  Hipparchus.  Thucydides  adds  a  third, 
whom  he  calls  Thessalus.  They  seem  to  have  inherited  from  their  father 
an  affection  for  learning  and  learned  men.  Plato,  who  attributes  to  Hip- 
parchus what  we  have  said  concerning  the  poems  of  Homer,  adds,  that  he 
invited  to  Athens  the  famous  poet  Anacreon,  who  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of 
Ionia  ;  and  that  he  sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  on  purpose  for  him.  He 
likewise  entertained  at  his  house  Simonides,  another  famous  poet  of  the 
isle  of  Ceos,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  JEgean  sea,  to  whom  he  gave  a 
large  pension,  and  made  very  rich  presents.  The  design  of  these  princes 
in  inviting  men  of  letters  to  Athens  was,  says  Plato,  to  soften  and  culti- 
vate the  minds  of  the  citizens,  and  to  infuse  into  them  a  relish  and  love 
for  virtue,  by  giving  them  a  taste  for  learning  and  the  sciences.  Their 
care  extended  even  to  the  instructing  of  the  peasants  and  country  peo- 
ple, by  erecting,  not  only  in  the  streets  of  the  city,  but  in  all  the  roads 
and  highways,  statues  of  stone,  called  Mercuries,  with  grave  sentences 
and  moral  maxims  carved  upon  them  ;  in  which  manner  those  silent  mo- 
nitors gave  instructive  lessons  to  all  passengers.  Plato  seems  to  sup- 
pose that  Hipparchus  had  the  authority,  or  that  the  two  brothers  reigned 
together.  But  Thucydides  showsjl  that  Hippias,  as  the  eldest  of  the  sons, 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  government. 
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Be  this  as  it  may,  their  reign  in  the  whole,  after  the  death  of  Plsis- 
tratus,  was  only  of  eighteen  years'  duration:  it  ended  in  the  following 
manner  : — Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  both  citizens  of  Athens,  had  con- 
tracted a  very  strict  friendship.*  Hipparchus,  angry  with'  the  former 
for  a  personal  affront  he  pretended  to  have  received  from  him,  endea- 
voured to  revenge  himself  upon  his  sister,  by  putting  a  public  aflfront 
upon  her,  obliging  her  shamefully  to  retire  from  a  solemn  procession,  in 
which  she  was  to  carry  one  of  the  sacred  baskets,  alleging,  that  she  was 
not  in  a  fit  condition  to  assist  at  such  a  ceremony.  Her  brother,  and 
sfill  more  his  friend,  being  stung  to  the  quick  by  so  gross  and  outra- 
geous an  affront,  took  from  that  moment  a  resolution  to  attack  the  ty- 
rants. And  to  do  it  the  more  effectually,  they  waited  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  a  festival,  which  they  judged  would  be  very  favourable  for  their 
purpose :  this  was  the  feast  of  the  Panathenaea,  in  which  the  ceremony 
required  that  all  the  tradesmen  and  artificers  should  be  under  arms.  For 
the  greater  security,  they  admitted  only  a  very  small  number  of  the  citi- 
zens into  the  secret ;  conceiving,  that  upon  the  first  motion  all  the  rest 
would  join  them.  The  day  being  come,  they  went  betimes  into  the 
market-place,  armed  with  daggers.  Hippias  came  out  of  the  palace,  and 
went  to  the  Ceramicus,  which  was  a  place  without  the  city,  where  the 
company  of  guards  then  were,  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the  cere- 
mony. The  two  friends  having  followed  him  thither,  saw  one  of  the 
conspirators  talking  very  familiarly  with  him,  which  made  them  appre- 
hend they  were  betrayed.  They  could  have  executed  their  design  that 
moment  upon  Hippias  •,  but  were  willing  to  begin  their  vengeance  upon 
the  author  of  the  aflfront  they  had  received.  They  therefore  returned 
into  the  city,  where,  meeting  with  Hipparchus,  they  killed  him  ;  but  be- 
ing immediately  apprehended,  themselves  were  slain,  and  Hippias  found 
means  to  dispel  the  storm. 

After  this  affair,  he  no  longer  observed  any  measure,  and  reigned  like 
a  true  tyrant,  putting  to  death  a  vast  number  of  citizens.  To  guard  him- 
self for  the  future  against  a  like  enterprise,  and  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
for  himself,  in  case  of  any  accident,  he  endeavoured  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  a  foreign  support,  and  to  that  end  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage 
to  the  son  of  the  tyrant  of  Larapsacus. 

In  the  mean  timet  the  Alcmaeonid®,  who  from  the  beginning  of  the  re- 
volution had  been  banished  from  Athens  by  Pisistratus,  and  who  saw 
their  hopes  frustrated  by  the  bad  success  of  the  last  conspiracy,  did  not 
however  lose  courage,  but  turned  their  views  another  way.  As  they 
were  very  rich  and  powerful,  they  got  themselves  appointed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons,  who  constituted  the  general  council  of  Greece,  to  superintend 
the  rebuilding  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  for  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
talents,  or  three  hundred  thousand  crowns 4  As  they  were  naturally 
generous,  and  had  besides  their  reasons  for  being  so  on  this  occasion, 
they  added  to  this  sum  a  great  deal  of  their  own  money,  and  made  the 
whole  front  of  the  temple  all  of  Parian  marble,  at  their  particular  ex- 
pense ;  whereas  by  the  contract  made  with  the  Amphictyons,  it  was  only 
to  have  been  made  of  common  stone. 

The  liberality  of  the  Alcmffionidae  was  not  altogether  a  free  bounty  ; 
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neither  was  their  magnificence  towards  the  god  of  Delphi  a  pure  effect  of 
religion  ;  policy  was  the  chief  motive.  They  hoped  by  this  means  to 
acquire  great  influence  in  the  temple,  and  it  happened  according  to  their 
expectation.  The  money,  which  they  had  plentifully  poured  into  the 
hands  of  the  priestess,  rendered  them  absolute  masters  of  the  oracle,  and 
of  the  pretended  god  who  presided  over  it,  and  who  for  the  future  becom- 
ing their  echo,  did  no  more  than  faithfully  repeat  the  words  they  dic- 
tated to  him,  and  gratefully  lent  them  the  assistance  of  his  voice  and 
authority.  As  often  therefore  as  any  Spartan  came  to  consult  the  priestess, 
whether  upon  his  own  affairs  or  upon  those  of  the  state,  no  promise  was 
ever  made  him  of  the  god's  assistance,  but  upon  condition  that  the  Lace- 
dseraonians  sheuld  deliver  Athens  from  the  yoke  of  tyranny.  This  order 
was  so  often  repeated  to  them  by  the  oracle,  that  they  resolved  at  last  to 
make  war  against  the  Pisistratidae,  though  they  were  under  the  strongest 
engagements  of  friendship  and  hospitality  with  them  ;  herein  preferring 
the  will  of  God,  says  Herodotus,  to  all  human  considerations. 

The  first  attempt  of  this  kind  miscarried ;  and  the  troops  they  sent 
against  the  tyrant  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Notwithstanding,  a  little  time 
after  they  made  a  second,  which  seemed  to  promise  no  better  success  than 
the  first ;  because  most  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  seeing  the  siege  they  had 
laid  before  Athens  likely  to  continue  a  great  while,  retired,  and  left  only 
a  small  number  of  troops  to  carry  it  on.  But  the  tyrant's  children,  who 
had  been  clandestinely  conveyed  out  of  the  city,  in  order  to  be  put  in  a 
safe  place,  being  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  father,  to  redeem  them,  was 
obliged  to  come  to  an  accommodation  with  the  Athenians,  by  which  it 
was  stipulated  that  he  should  depart  out  of  Attica  in  five  days  time.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  actually  retired  within  the  time  limited,  [A.  M.  3490.  Ant. 
J.  C.  508.]  and  settled  at  Sigaeum,  a  town  in  Phrygia,  seated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Scamauder. 

Pliny  observes,*  that  the  tyrants  were  driven  out  of  Athens  the  same 
year  the  kings  were  expelled  Rome.  Extraordinary  honours  were  paid 
to  the  memory  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton.  Their  names  were  infi- 
nitely respected  at  Athens  in  all  succeeding  ages,  and  almost  held  in 
equal  reverence  with  those  of  the  gods.  Statues  were  forthwith  erected 
to  them  in  the  market-place,  which  was  an  honour  that  had  never  been 
conferred  on  any  man  before.  The  very  sight  of  these  statues,  ex- 
posed to  the  view  of  all  the  citizens,  kept  up  their  hatred  and  detestation 
of  tyranny,  and  daily  renewed  their  sentiments  of  gratitude  to  those 
generous  defenders  of  their  liberty,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  purchase  it 
with  their  lives,  and  to  seal  it  with  their  blood.  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  knew  how  dear  the  memory  of  these  men  was  to  the  Athenians,  and 
how  far  they  carried  their  zeal  in  this  respect,  thought  he  did  them  a  sen- 
sible pleasure  in  sending  back  to  them  the  statues  of  those  two  great  men, 
which  he  found  in  Persia  after  the  defeat  of  Darius,  and  which  Xerxes 
had  formerly  carried  thither  from  Athens.  Pausanias  ascribes  this  ac- 
tion to  Seleucus  Nicanor,  one  of  the  successors  of  Alexander;  and  adds, 
that  he  also  sent  back  to  the  Athenians  their  public  library,  which 
Xerxes  had  carried  off  with  him  into  Persia.  Athens,  at  the  time  of  her 
deliverance  from  tyranny, +  did  not  confine  her  gratitude  solely  to  the 
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authors  of  her  liberty,  but  extended  it  even  to  a  woman  who  had  sig- 
nalized her  courage  on  that  occasion.  This  woman  was  a  courtezan, 
named  Leaena,  who  by  the  charms  of  her  beauty,  and  skill  in  playing  on 
the  harp,  had  particularly  captivated  Harmodius  and  Aristogitou.  After 
their  death,  the  tyrant,  who  knew  they  had  concealed  nothing  from  this 
woman,  caused  her  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  in  order  to  make  her  declare 
the  names  of  the  other  conspirators.  But  she  bore  all  the  cruelty  of  their 
torments  with  an  invincible  constancy,  and  expired  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
showing  the  world  that  her  sex  is  more  courageous,  and  more  capable  of 
keeping  a  secret,  than  some  men  imagine.  The  Athenians  would  not 
suffer  the  memory  of  so  heroic  an  action  to  be  lost;  and  to  prevent  the 
lustre  of  it  from  being  sullied  by  the  consideration  of  her  character  as  a 
courtezan,  they  endeavoured  to  conceal  that  circumstance  by  represent- 
ing her,  in  the  statue  which  they  erected  to  her  honour,  under  the  figure 
of  a  lioness  without  a  tongue. 

Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  Aristides,*  relates  a  circumstance  which  does 
great  honour  to  the  Athenians,  and  shows  to  what  a  pitch  they  carried 
their  gratitude  to  their  deliverer,  and  their  respect  for  his  memory. 
They  had  learned  that  the  grand-daughter  of  Aristogiton  lived  at  Lemos, 
in  very  mean  and  poor  circumstances,  nobody  being  willing  to  marry  her 
upon  account  of  her  extreme  indigence  and  poverty.  The  people  of 
Athens  sent  for  her,  and,  marrying  her  to  one  of  the  most  rich  and  con- 
siderable men  of  their  city,  gave  her  an  estate  in  land  in  the  town  of  Po- 
tamos  for  her  portion. 

Athens  seemed,  in  recovering  her  liberty,  to  have  also  recovered  her 
pristine  courage.  During  the  reigns  of  her  tyrants,  she  had  acted  with 
indolence  and  indifference,  as  knowing  what  she  did  was  not  for  herself, 
but  for  them.  But  after  her  deliverance  from  their  yoke,  the  vigour  and 
activity  she  exerted  was  of  a  quite  different  kind  ;  because  then  her 
labours  were  her  own. 

Athens,  however,  did  not  immediately  enjoy  a  perfect  tranquillity. 
Two  of  her  citizens,  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  Alcmaeonidae,  and  Isagoras, 
•who  were  men  of  the  greatest  power  in  the  city,  by  contending  with  each 
other  for  superiority,  created  two  considerable  factions.  The  former, 
■who  had  gained  the  people  on  his  side,  made  an  alteration  in  the  form  of 
their  establishment,  and  instead  of  four  tribes,  whereof  they  consisted 
before,  divided  that  body  into  ten  tribes,  to  which  he  gave  the  names  of 
the  ten  sons  of  Ion,  whom  the  Greek  historians  make  the  father  and  first 
founder  of  the  nation.  Isagoras,  seeing  himself  inferior  in  credit  to  his 
rival,  had  recourse  to  the  Lacedsemonians.  Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two 
kings  of  Sparta,  obliged  Clisthenes  to  depart  from  Athens,  with  seven 
hundred  families  of  his  adherents.  But  they  soon  returned  with  their 
leader,  and  were  restored  to  all  their  estates  and  fortunes. 

The  Lacedaemonians,  stung  with  spite  and  jealousy  against  Athens, 
because  she  took  upon  her  to  act  independent  of  their  authority,  and 
repenting  also  that  they  had  delivered  her  from  her  tyrants  upon  the 
credit  of  an  oracle,  of  which  they  had  since  discovered  the  imposture, 
began  to  think  of  reinstating  Hippias,  one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus ; 
and  to  that  end  sent  for  him  from  Sigaeum,  whither  he  had  retired.  They 
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then  communicated  their  design  in  an  assembly  of  tlie  deputies  of  their 
allies,  whose  assistance  and  concurrence  they  were  anxious  to  secure,  in 
order  to  render  their  enterprise  successful. 

The  deputy  of  Corinth  spoke  first  on  this  occasion,  and  expressed 
great  astonishment  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  themselves  avowed 
enemies  of  tyranny,  and  professed  the  greatest  abhorrence  for  all  arbi- 
trary government,  should  desire  to  establish  it  elsewhere :  he  exposed 
to  their  view,  in  the  fullest  light,  all  the  cruel  and  horrid  effects  of  tyran- 
nical government,  which  his  own  country,  Corinth,  had  but  very  lately 
felt  by  woful  experience.  The  rest  of  the  deputies  applauded  his  dis- 
course, and  were  of  his  opinion.  Thus  the  enterprise  came  to  nothing, 
and  had  no  other  effect  than  to  discover  the  base  jealousy  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians, and  to  cover  them  with  shame  and  confusion. 

Hippias,  defeated  of  his  hopes,  retired  into  Asia  to  Artaphernes, 
governor  of  Sardis  for  the  king  of  Persia,  whom  he  endeavoured  by 
every  method  to  engage  in  a  war  against  Athens  ;  representing  to  him 
that  the  taking  of  so  rich  and  powerful  a  city  would  render  him  master  of 
all  Greece.  Artaphernes  hereupon  required  of  the  Athenians  that  they 
would  reinstate  Hippias  in  the  government ;  to  which  they  made  no  other 
answer  than  by  a  downright  and  absolute  refusal.  This  was  the  origi- 
nal ground  and  occasion  of  the  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks, 
which  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  volumes. 

ARTICLE  IX. 

ILLUSTRIOUS     MEN   WHO   DISTINGUISHED    THEMSELVES   IN    THE   ARTS 
AND     SCIENCES. 

I  begin  with  the  poets,  as  the  most  ancient. 

Homer,  the  most  celebrated  and  illustrious  of  all  the  poets,  is  he  of 
whom  we  have  the  least  knowledge,  either  with  respect  to  the  country 
where  he  was  born,  or  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Among  the  seven  cities 
of  Greece  that  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  given  him  birth, 
Smyrna  seems  to  have  the  best  title  to  that  glorious  distinction. 

Herodotus  tells  us,*  that  Homer  wrote  four  hundred  years  before  his 
time  [A.M.  3160.  Ant.  J.  C.  844.]  that  is,  three  hundred  and  forty  years 
after  the  taking  of  Troy ;  for  Herodotus  flourished  seven  hundred  and 
forty  years  after  that  expedition. 

Some  authors  have  pretended  that  he  was  called  Homer,  because  he 
was  bom  blind.  Velleius  Paterculus  rejects  this  story  with  contempt. 
'  If  any  man,'  says  he, '  believes  that  Homer  was  born  blind,  he  must  be 
so  himself,  and  even  have  lost  all  his  senses.'  Indeed,  according  to  the 
observation  of  Cioero,t  Homer's  works  are  rather  pictures  than  poems, 
so  perfectly  does  he  paint  to  the  life,  and  set  the  images  of  every  thing  he 
undertakes  to  describe  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader ;  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  intent  upon  introducing  all  the  most  delightful  and  agreeable 
objects  that  nature  aflfords  into  his  writings,  and  making  them  in  a  man- 
ner pass  in  review  before  his  readers. 

What  is  most  astonishing  in  this  poet  is,  that  being  the  first,  at  least 
of  those  that  are  known,  who  applied  himself  to  that  kind  of  poetry 
which  is  the  most  sublime  and  difiBcult  of  all,  he  should  however  soar  so 
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high  and  with  such  rapidity,  as  to  carry  it  at  once  to  the  utmost  perfec- 
tion ;  which  seldom  or  never  happens  In  other  arta,  but  by  slow  degrees, 
and  after  a  long  series  of  years. 

The  kind  of  poetry  we  are  speaking  of  is  the  Epic  Poem,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  word  eiros  ;  because  it  is  an  action  related  by  the  poet. 
The  subject  of  this  poem  must  be  great,  instructive,  serious,  containing 
only  one  principal  event,  to  which  all  the  rest  must  refer  and  be  subor- 
dinate ;  and  this  principal  action  must  have  passed  in  a  certain  space  of 
time,  which  must  not  exced  a  year  at  most. 

Homer  has  composed  two  poems  of  this  kind,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey :  the  subject  of  the  first  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  so  pernicious  to  the 
Greeks,  when  they  besieged  Ilion  or  Troy  ;  and  that  of  the  second  is  the 
voyages  and  adventures  of  Ulysses,  after  the  taking  of  that  city. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  nation  in  the  world,  however  learned  and  in- 
genious, has  ever  produced  any  poem  comparable  to  his  ;  and  that  who- 
ever have  attempted  any  works  of  that  kind,  have  all  taken  their  plan 
and  ideas  from  Homer,  borrowed  all  their  rules  from  him,  made  him 
their  model,  and  have  only  succeeded  in  proportion  to  their  success  in 
copying  him.  The  truth  is,  Homer  was  an  original  genius,  and  fit  for 
others  to  be  formed  :   '  Pons  ingeniorum  Homerus.'* 

All  the  greatest  men  and  the  most  exalted  geniuses  that  have  appeared 
for  these  two  thousand  and  five  or  six  hundred  years  in  Greece,  Italy, 
and  elsewhere  ;  those  whose  writings  we  are  still  forced  to  admire  ;  who 
are  still  our  masters,  and  who  teach  us  to  think,  to  reason,  to  speak,  and 
to  write ;  all  these,  says  Madame  Dacier,t  acknowledge  Homer  to  be 
the  greatest  of  poets,  and  look  upon  his  poems  as  the  model  on  which 
all  succeeding  poets  should  form  their  taste  and  judgment.  After  all  this, 
can  there  be  any  man  so  conceited  of  his  own  talents,  be  they  never  so 
great,  as  reasonably  to  presume  that  his  decisions  should  prevail  against 
such  an  universal  concurrence  of  judgment  in  persons  of  the  most  distin- 
guished abilities  and  characters  ? 

So  many  testimonies,  so  ancient,  so  uniform,  and  so  universal,  entirely 
justify  Alexander  the  Great's  favourable  judgment  of  the  works  of  Ho 
mer,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  excellent  and  valuable  production 
of  the  human  mind:  '  pretlosissimum humani  animi  opus.'} 

Quintilian,§  after  having  made  a  magnificent  encomium  upon  Homer, 
gives  us  a  just  idea  of  his  character  and  manner  of  writing  in  these  few 
words  : — *  Hunc  nemo  in  magnis  sublimitate,  in  parvis  proprietate,  su- 
peraverit.  Idem  laetus  ac  pressus,  jucundus  et  gravis,  turn  copia  turn 
brevitate  mirabilis.'  In  great  things,  what  a  sublimity  of  expression; 
and  in  little,  what  a  justness  and  propriety  !  Difi'usive  and  concise,  plea- 
sant and  grave,  equally  admirable  both  for  his  copiousness  and  his  brevity. 
Hesiod. — The  most  common  opinion  is,  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
Homer.  It  is  said  he  was  born  at  Cumse,  a  town  of  JEolis,  but  that  he 
was  brought  up  at  Ascra,  a  little  town  in  Bceotia,  which  has  since  passed 
for  his  native  country.  Thus  Virgil  calls  him  the  old  man  of  Ascra. || 
We  know  little  or  nothing  of  this  poet  but  by  the  few  remaining  poems 
which  he  has  left,  all  in  hexameter  verse;  which  are,  1st,  '  The  Works 

♦  Plin.  1.  xvii.  c.  5. 
t  In  Homer's  life,  which  is  prefixed  to  her  translation  of  the  Iliad. 
}  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  29.  §  Quin.  1.  x.  cap.  1.  H  Eclog.  vi.  v.  70. 
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and  Days  ;'  ScUy,  '  The  Theogony,'  or  the  genealogy  of  the  gods  ;'  Sdly, 
*  The  Shield  of  Hercules :'  of  which  last  some  doubt  whether  it  was 
written  by  Hesiod. 

1.  In  the  first  of  these  poems,  entitled,  '  The  Works  and  Days,'  He- 
siod treats  of  agriculture,  which  requires,  besides  a  great  deal  of  labour, 
a  due  observation  of  times,  seasons,  and  days.  This  poem  is  full  of  ex- 
cellent sentences  and  maxims,  for  the  conduct  of  life.  He  begins  it  with 
a  short,  but  lively  description  of  two  sorts  of  disputes  ;  the  one  fatal  to 
mankind,  the  source  of  quarrels,  discords,  and  wars;  and  the  other  infi- 
nitely useful  and  beneficial  to  men,  as  it  sharpens  their  wits,  excites  a 
noble  and  generous  emulation  among  them,  and  prepares  the  way  for  tlie 
invention  and  improvement  of  arts  and  sciences.  He  then  makes  an  ad- 
mirable description  of  the  four  different  ages  of  the  world  ;  the  golden, 
the  silver,  the  brazen,  and  the  iron  age.  The  persons  who  lived  in  the 
golden  age  are  those  whom  Jupiter  after  their  death  turned  into  so  many 
Genii*  or  spirits,  and  then  appointed  them  as  guardians  over  mankind, 
giving  them  a  commission  to  go  up  and  down  the  earth,  invisible  to  the 
sight  of  men,  and  to  observe  all  their  good  and  evil  actions. 

This  poem  was  Virgil's  model  in  composing  his  Georgics,  as  he  him- 
self acknowledges  in  this  verse  : — 

'  Ascraeumque  cano  Romana  per  oppida  carmen. '+ 
'  And  sing  the  Ascrean  verse  to  Roman  swains.' 
The  choice  made  by  these  two  illustrious  poets  of  this  subject  for  the 
exercise  of  their  muse,  shows  in  what  honour  the  ancients  held  agricul- 
ture, and  the  feeding  of  cattle,  the  two  innocent  sources  of  the  wealth 
and  plenty  of  a  country.  It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  in  after  ages  a 
taste  so  agreeable  to  nature,  and  so  well  adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
innocence  of  manners,  should  have  gone  to  decay.  Avarice  and  luxury 
have  entirely  depressed  it.J  '  Nimirum  alii  subiere  ritus,  circaque  alia 
mentes  hominum  detinentur,  et  avaritiae  tantum  artes  coluntur.' 

2.  '  The  Theogony'  of  Hesiod,  and  the  poems  of  Homer,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  surest  and  most  authentic  archives  and  monuments  of  the 
theology  of  the  ancients,  and  the  opinion  they  had  of  their  gods.  For 
we  are  not  to  suppose  that  these  poets  were  the  inventors  of  the  fables 
which  we  read  in  their  writings.  They  only  collected  and  transmitted  to 
posterity  the  traces  of  the  religion  which  they  found  established,  and 
which  prevailed  in  their  time  and  country. 

3.  '  The  Shield  of  Hercules'  is  a  separate  fragment  of  a  poem,  wherein 
it  is  pretended  that  Hesiod  celebrated  the  most  illustrious  heroines  of  an- 
tiquity :  and  it  bears  that  title,  because  it  contains,  among  other  things, 
a  long  description  of  the  shield  of  Hercules,  concerning  whom  the  said 
poem  relates  a  particular  adventure. 

The  poetry  of  Hesiod,  in  those  places  that  are  susceptible  of  orna- 
ment, is  very  elegant  and  delightful,  but  not  so  sublime  and  lofty  as  that 
of  Homer.  Quintilian  reckons  him  the  chief  in  the  middle  manner  of 
writing.     '  Datur  ei  palma  in  illo  medio  dicendi  genere.'§ 

[A.M.  3280.  Ant.  J.  C.  724.]  Archilochus.— The  poet  Archilochus, 
born  in  Paros,  inventor  of  the  Iambic  verse,  lived  in  the  time  of  Can- 
daules,  king  of  Lydia.     He  has  this  advantage  in  common  with  Homer, 

♦  Aalnovis.  t  Geor.  1.  ii.  v.  176.  J  Plin.  in  Protem.  1.  xiv. 
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according  to  Velleius  Paterculus,  that  he  carried  at  once  that  kind  of 
poetry  which  he  invented  to  a  very  great  perfection.  The  feet  which 
gave  their  name  to  these  verses,  and  which  at  first  were  the  only  sort 
used,  are  composed  of  one  short  and  one  long  syllable.  The  Iambic 
verse,  such  as  it  is  invented  by  Archilochus,  seems  very  proper  for  a 
vehement  and  energetic  style  :  accordingly  we  see  that  Horace,  speak- 
ing of  this  poet,  says,  that  it  was  his  anger,  or  rather  his  rage,  that  arm- 
ed him  with  his  Iambics,  for  the  exercising  and  exerting  of  his  vengeance. 
'  Archilochum  proprio  rabies  armavit  lambo.* 

And  Quintilian  says,  he  had  an  uncommon  force  of  expression,  was  full 
of  bold  thoughts,  and  of  those  strokes  that  are  concise,  but  keen  and 
piercing  ;  in  a  word,  his  style  was  strong  and  nervous.  The  longest  of 
his  poems  were  said  to  be  the  best.  The  world  have  passed  the  same 
judgment  upon  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero;  the  latter  of 
whom  says  the  same  of  his  friend  Atticus's  letters. 

The  verses  of  Archilochus  were  extremely  biting  and  licentious  :+  wit- 
ness those  he  writ  against  Lycambes,  his  father-in-law,  which  drove  him 
to  despair.  For  this  double  reason,  his  poetry,  how  excellent  soever  it 
was  reckoned  in  other  respects,  was  banished  out  of  Sparta,  as  being 
more  likely  to  corrupt  the  hearts  and  morals  of  young  people,  than  to  be 
useful  in  cultivating  their  understanding.  We  have  only  some  very 
short  fragments  remaining  of  this  poet.  Such  a  niceness  in  a  heathen 
people,  with  regard  to  the  quality  of  the  books  which  they  thought  young 
persons  should  be  permitted  to  read,  is  highly  worth  our  notice,  and  will 
rise  up  in  condemnation  against  many  Christians. 

Hipponax.^This  poet  was  of  Ephesus,  and  signalized  himself  some 
years  after  Archilochus,  in  the  same  kind  of  poetry,  and  with  the  same 
force  and  vehemence.  He  was  ugly,  little,  lean,  and  slender.  Two  cele- 
brated sculptors,  who  were  brothers,  Bupalus  and  Athenis  (some  call  the 
latter  Anthermus),  diverted  themselves  at  his  expense,  and  represented 
him  in  a  ridiculous  form.  It  is  dangerous  to  attack  satiric  poets.  Hip- 
ponax  retorted  their  pleasantry  with  such  keen  strokes  of  satire  that  they 
hanged  themselves  out  of  mortification  :  others  say  they  only  quitted  the 
city  of  Ephesus,  where  Hipponax  lived.  His  malignant  pen  did  not 
spare  even  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  life.  How  monstrous  was  this  ! 
Horace  joins  Hipponax  with  Archilochus,  and  represents  them  as  two 
poets  equally  dangerous.  In  the  AnthologiaJ  there  are  three  or  four 
epigrams  which  describe  Hipponax  as  terrible  even  after  his  death. 
They  admonish  travellers  to  avoid  his  tomb,  as  a  place  from  whence  a 
dreadful  hail  perpetually  pours,  ievye  rhv  x"^"?^'^  Td(pov,  rhv  (pptm-hv. 
•  Fuge  grandinantem  tumulum,  horrendum.' 

It  is  thought  he  invented  the  Scazon  verse,  in  which  the  Spondee  is 
used  instead  of  the  Iambus  in  the  sixth  foot  of  the  verse  that  bears  that 
name. 

Stesichorus. — He  was  of  Hiraera,  a  city  in  Sicily,  and  excelled  in 
Lyric  poetry,  as  did  those  other  poets  of  whom  we  are  going  to  speak. 
Lyric  poetry  is  that,  the  verses  of  which,  digested  into  odes  and  stanzas, 
were  sung  to  the  lyre,  or  to  other  such  like  instruments.  Stesichorus 
flourished  betwixt  the  37th  and-l/th  Olympiad.    Pausanias,§  after  many 

♦  Art.  Poet.        t  Hor.  Epod.  Od.  vi.  &  Epist.  xix.  1.  i. 
Jt  Anthol.  1.  iii.  §  Paus.  in  Lacon.  p.20(». 
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other  fables,  relates,  that  Steelchorus  having  been  punished  with  the 
loss  of  sight  for  his  satirical  verses  against  Helen,  did  not  recover  it  till 
he  had  retracted  his  invectives,  by  writing  another  ode  contrary  to  the 
first ;  which  latter  kind  of  ode  is  since  called  '  Palinodia.'  Quintilian 
says  that  he  sung  of  wars  and  illustrious  heroes,  and  that  he  supported 
upon  the  lyre  all  the  dignity  and  majesty  of  epic  poetry. 

Alcman. — He  was  of  Laced aemon,  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  of  Sardis, 
in  Lydia,  and  lived  much  about  the  same  time  as  Stesichorus.  Some 
make  him  the  first  author  of  amorous  verses. 

Alcseus. — He  was  bom  at  Mitylene,  in  Lesbos :  it  is  from  him  that 
the  Alcaic  verse  derived  its  name.  He  was  a  professed  enemy  to  the 
tyrants  of  Lesbos,  and  particularly  to  Pittacus,  against  whom  he  perpe- 
tually inveighed  in  his  verses.  It  is  said  of  him,*  that  being  once  in  a 
battle,  he  was  seized  with  such  fear  and  terror,  that  he  threw  down  his 
arms  and  ran  away.  Horace  has  thought  fit  to  give  us  the  same  account 
of  himself.  Poets  do  not  value  themselves  so  much  upon  prowess  as 
upon  wit.  Quintilian  says,  that  the  style  of  Alcasus  was  close,  magnifi- 
cent, and  chaste  ;  and,  to  complete  his  character,  adds,  that  he  very  much 
resembled  Homer. 

Simonides. — This  poet  was  a  native  of  Ceos,  an  island  in  the  ^gean 
sea.  He  continued  to  flourish  at  the  time  of  Xerxes's  expedition.  He 
excelled  principally  in  elegy.  The  invention  of  local  memory  is  ascribed 
to  him,  of  which  I  have  spoken  elsewhere.t  At  twenty-four  years  of  age 
he  disputed  for,  and  carried,  the  prize  of  poetry. 

The  answer  he  gave  a  prince  who  asked  him,  what  God  was,  is  much 
celebrated.^  That  prince  was  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse.  The  poet  de- 
sired a  day  to  consider  the  question  proposed  to  him.  On  the  morrow 
he  asked  two  days  ;  and  whenever  he  was  called  upon  for  his  answer, 
he  still  doubled  the  time.  The  king,  surprised  at  this  behaviour,  de- 
manded his  reason  for  it.  It  is,  replied  Simonides,  because  the  more  I 
consider  the  question,  the  more  obscure  it  seems  :  '  Quia  quanto  diutius 
considero,  tanto  mihi  res  videtur  obscurior.'  The  answer  was  wise,  if  it 
proceeded  from  the  high  idea  which  he  conceived  of  the  Divine  Majesty, 
which  no  understanding  can  comprehend,  nor  any  tongue  express. 

After  having  travelled  through  many  cities  of  Asia, §  and  amassed  con- 
siderable wealth  by  celebrating,  in  his  verses,  the  praises  of  those  who 
were  capable  of  rewarding  him  w«ll,  he  embarked  for  the  island  of  Ceos, 
his  native  country.  The  ship  was  cast  away.  Every  one  endeavoured 
to  save  what  they  could.  Simonides  did  not  encumber  himself  with  any 
thing  ;  and  when  he  was  asked  the  reason  for  it  he  replied,  '  I  carry  all 
I  have  about  me:'  '  Mecum,  inquit,  mea  sunt  cuncta.'  Several  of  the 
company  were  drowned,  being  overwhelmed  by  the  weight  of  the  things 
they  attempted  to  save,  and  those  who  got  to  shore  were  plundered  by 
thieves.  All  that  escaped  went  to  Clazomenffi,  which  was  not  far  from 
the  place  where  the  vessel  was  lost.  One  of  the  citizens,  who  loved 
learning,  and  had  read  the  poems  of  Simonides  with  great  admiration, 
was  exceedingly  pleased,  and  thought  it  an  honour  to  receive  him  into 
his  house.  He  supplied  him  abundantly  with  necessaries,  whilst  the  rest 
were  obliged  to  beg  through  the  city.    The  poet,  upon  meeting  them, 

•  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  95.  t  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying  the  Belles 
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did  not  forget  to  observe  how  justly  he  had  answered  them  in  regard  to 
his  effects  :  *  Dixi,  inquit,  mea  mecum  esse  cuncta  ;  vos  quod  rapuistis, 
perit.' 

He  was  reproached  with  having  dishonoured  poetry  by  his  avarice,  in 
making  his  pen  venal,  and  not  composing  any  verses  till  he  had  agreed 
on  the  price  to  be  paid  for  them.  In  Aristotle,*  we  find  a  proof  of  this, 
which  does  him  no  honour.  A  person  who  had  won  the  prize  in  the 
chariot  races,  desired  Siraonides  to  compose  a  song  of  triumph  upon  that 
subject.  The  poet  not  thinking  the  reward  sufiicient,  replied,  that  he 
could  not  treat  it  well.  This  prize  had  been  won  by  mules,  and  he  pre- 
tended that  animal  did  not  aflford  the  proper  matter  for  praise.  Greater 
offers  were  made  him,  which  ennobled  the  mule ;  and  the  poem  was  made. 
Money  has  long  had  power  to  bestow  nobility  and  beauty  : 
'  Et  genus  et  formam  regina  pecunia  donat.' 
As  this  animal  is  generated  between  a  she-ass  and  a  horse,  the  poet,  as 
Aristotle  observes,  considered  them  at  first  only  on  the  base  side  of  their 
pedigree.  But  money  made  him  take  them  in  the  other  light,  and  he 
styled  them  '  illustrious  foals  of  rapid  steeds :'  Xaiper  d€\AoiT<$5«v 
Bvyarpes  Xincuv. 

Sappho. — She  was  of  the  same  place,  and  lived  at  the  same  time  with 
Alcaeus.  The  Sapphic  verse  took  its  name  from  her.  She  composed  a 
considerable  number  of  poems,  of  which  there  are  but  two  remaining : 
these  are  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  that  the  praises  given  her  in  all  ages,  for 
the  beauty,  pathetic  softness,  number,  harmony,  and  infinite  graces  of 
her  poetry,  are  not  without  foundation.  As  a  further  proof  of  her  merit, 
she  was  called  the  Tenth  Muse  ;  and  the  people  of  Mitylene  engraved  her 
image  upon  their  money.  It  were  to  be  wished,  that  the  purity  of  her 
manners  had  been  equal  to  the  beauty  of  her  genius;  and  that  she  had 
not  dishonoured  her  sex  by  her  vices  and  irregularities. 

Anacreon. — This  poet  was  of  Teos,  a  city  of  Ionia.  He  lived  in  the 
72d  Olympiad.  Anacreon  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at  the  court  of 
Polycrates,  that  fortunate  tyrant  of  Samos  ;t  and  not  only  shared  in  all 
his  pleasures,  but  was  of  his  council.  Plato  tells  us, J  that  Hipparchus, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Pisistratus,  sent  a  vessel  of  fifty  oars  to  Anacreon, 
and  wrote  him  a  most  obliging  letter,  entreating  him  to  come  to  Athens, 
where  his  excellent  works  would  be  esteemed  and  relished  as  they  de- 
served. It  is  said,  the  only  study  of  this  poet  was  joy  and  pleasure: 
and  those  remains  we  have  of  his  poetry  sufiiciently  confirm  it.  We  see 
plainly  in  all  his  verses,  that  his  hand  writes  what  his  heart  feels  and 
dictates.  It  is  impossible  to  express  the  elegance  and  delicacy  of  his 
poems :  nothing  could  be  more  estimable,  had  their  object  been  more  noble. 

Thespis. — He  was  the  first  inventor  of  Tragedy.  I  defer  speaking  of 
him,  till  I  come  to  give  some  account  of  the  tragic  poets. 

OF    THE    SEVEN    WISE    MEN    OF    GREECE. 

These  men  are  too  famous  in  antiquity  to  be  omitted  in  thispresent  his- 
tory.   Their  lives  are  written  by  Diogenes  Laertius. 

Thales,  the  Milesian. — If  Cicero  is  to  be  believed,  Thales  was  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  seven  wise  men.    It  was  he  that  laid  the  first  foun- 

♦  Rhet.  1.  iii.  c.  2.      +  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  121.      %  '«  Hippar.  p.  228,  229. 
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datlons  of  philosophy  In  Greece,  and  gave  rise  to  the  sect  called  the 
Ionic  sect ;  because  he,  the  founder  of  it,  was  of  Ionia. 

He  held  water  to  be  the  first  principle  of  all  things  ;*  and  that  God  was 
that  intelligent  being,  by  whom  all  things  were  formed  from  water.  The 
first  of  these  opinions  he  had  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  who  seeing 
the  Nile  to  be  the  cause  of  the  fertility  of  all  their  lands,  might  easily 
imagine  from  thence,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all  things. 

He  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  that  studied  astronomy.  He  had  ex- 
actly foretold  the  time  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  that  happened  in  the 
reign  of  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  already. 
He  was  also  the  first  that  fixed  the  term  and  duration  of  the  solar  year 
among  the  Grecians.  By  comparing  the  bigness  of  the  sun's  body  with 
that  of  the  moon,  he  thought  he  had  discovered,  that  the  body  of  the 
moon  was  in  solidity  but  the  720th  part  of  the  sun's  body,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  solid  body  of  the  sun  was  above  700  times  bigger  than 
the  solid  body  of  the  moon.  This  computation  is  very  far  from  the 
truth ;  as  the  sun's  solidity  exceeds,  not  only  700  times,  but  many  mil- 
lions of  times,  the  moon's  magnitude  or  solidity.  But  we  know,  that  in 
all  these  matters,  and  particularlj'  in  that  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
the  first  observations  and  discoveries  were  very  imperfect. 

When  Thales  travelled  into  Egypt,  he  discovered  an  easy  and  certain 
method  for  taking  the  exact  height  of  the  pyramidst,  by  observing  the 
time  when  the  shadow  of  our  body  is  equal  in  length  to  the  height  of  the 
body  itself. 

To  show  that  philosophers  were  not  so  destitute,  as  some  people  ima- 
gined.J  of  that  sort  of  talents  and  capacity  which  is  proper  for  business  ; 
and  that  they  would  be  as  successful  as  others  in  growing  jy^h,  if  they 
thought  fit  to  apply  themselves  to  that  pursuit,  he  bought  the  fruit  of  all 
the  olive-trees  in  the  territory  of  Miletus  before  they  were  in  blossom. 
The  profound  knowledge  he  had  of  nature  had  probably  enabled  him  to 
foresee  that  the  year  would  be  extremely  fertile.  It  proved  so  in  fact ; 
and  he  made  a  considerable  profit  by  his  bargain. 

He  used  to  thank  the  gods  for  three  things :  that  he  was  born  a  reason- 
able creature,  and  not  a  beast ;  a  man,  and  not  a  woman  ;  a  Greek,  and 
not  a  Barbarian.  Upon  his  mother's  pressing  him  to  marry  when  he  was 
young,  he  told  her,  it  was  then  too  soon  ;  and  after  several  years  were 
elapsed,  he  told  her,  it  was  then  too  late. 

As  he  was  one  day  walking,  and  very  attentively  contemplating  the 
stars,  he  chanced  to  fall  into  a  ditch.  Ha  !  says  a  good  old  woman  that 
was  by,  how  will  you  perceive  what  passes  in  the  heavens,  and  what  is 
so  infinitely  above  your  head,  if  you  cannot  see  what  is  just  at  your  feet, 
and  before  your  nose  ? 

[A.  M.  3457.  Ant.  J.  C.  547.]  He  was  born  the  first  year  of  the  35th, 
and  died  the  first  year  of  the  58th  Olympiad  :  consequently  he  lived  to 
be  above  ninety  years  of  age.  i 

Solon. — His  life  has  been  already  related  at  length. 
Chilo. — He  was  a  Lacedaemonian  :  very  little  is  related  of  him.  ^sop 
asking  him  one  day,  how  Jupiter  employed  himself?  '  In  humbling  those,* 
says  he,  '  that  exalt  themselves,  and  exalting  those  that  abase  themselves.' 

•  Lib.  i.  de  Nat.  Deor.  n.  25.  +  Plin.  lib.  xxxvi.  cap.  12. 

t  Cic.  lib.  i.  de  Divin.  n.  111. 
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He  died  of  joy  at  Pisa,  upon  seeing  his  son  win  the  prize  at  boxing, 
io  t!>e  Olympic  games.  He  said  when  he  was  dying,  that  he  was  not 
conscious  to  himself  of  having  committed  any  fault  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life  (an  opinion  well  becoming  the  pride  and  blindness  of  a 
heathen  philosopher)  ;  unless  it  was  once,  when  he  made  use  of  a  little 
dissimulation  and  evasion,  in  giving  judgment  in  favour  of  a  friend:  in 
which  action  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had  done  well  or  ill.  He  died 
about  the  52d  Olympiad. 

Pittacus.— He  was  of  Mitylene,  a  city  of  Lesbos.  Joining  with  the 
brothers  of  Alcaeus,  the  famous  Lyric  poet,  and  with  Alcaeus  himself, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  exiled  party,  he  drove  the  tyrant  who  had 
usurped  the  government  out  of  that  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mitylene  being  at  war  with  the  Athenians,  gave 
Pittacus  the  command  of  the  army.  To  spare  the  blood  of  his  fellow- 
citizens,  he  offered  to  fight  Phrynon,  the  enemy's  general,  in  single  com- 
bat. The  challenge  was  accepted.  Pittacus  was  victorious,  and  killed 
his  adversary.  The  Mitylenians,  out  of  gratitude,  with  unanimous  con- 
sent, conferred  the  sovereignty  of  the  city  upon  him  ;  which  he  accepted, 
and  behaved  himself  with  so  much  moderation  and  wisdom,  that  he  was 
always  respected  and  beloved  by  his  subjects. 

In  the  mean  time  Alcseus,  who  was  a  declared  enemy  to  all  tyrants, 
did  not  spare  Pittacus  in  his  verses,  notwithstanding  the  mildness  of  his 
government  and  temper,  but  inveighed  severely  against  him.  The  poet 
fell  afterwards  into  Pitlacus's  hands,  who  was  so  far  from  taking  revenge 
that  he  gave  him  his  liberty,  and  showed  by  that  act  of  clemency  and 
generosity,  that  he  was  only  a  tyrant  in  name. 

After  having  governed  ten  years  with  great  equity  and  wisdom,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  his  authority,  and  retired.  He  used  to  say,  that  the 
proof  of  a  good  government  was  to  engage  the  subjects  not  to  be  afraid 
of  their  prince,  but  to  be  afraid  for  him.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him  that 
no  man  should  ever  give  himself  the  liberty  of  speaking  ill  of  a  friend,  or 
even  of  an  enemy.     He  died  in  the  52d  Olympiad. 

Bias.— We  know  but  very  little  of  Bias.  He  obliged  Alyattes,  king  of 
Lydia,  by  a  stratagem,  to  raise  the  siege  of  Priene,  where  he  was  born. 
The  city  was  hard  pressed  with  famine  ;  upon  which  he  caused  two  mules 
to  be  fattened,  and  contrived  a  way  to  have  them  pass  into  the  enemy's 
camp.  The  good  condition  they  were  in  astonished  the  king,  who  there- 
upon sent  deputies  into  the  city,  upon  pretence  of  oflFering  terms  of  peace, 
but  really  to  observe  the  state  of  the  town  and  people.  Bias,  guessing 
their  errand,  had  ordered  the  granaries  to  be  filled  with  great  heaps  of 
sand,  and  those  heaps  to  be  covered  with  corn.  When  the  deputies  re- 
turned, and  made  report  to  the  king  of  the  great  plenty  of  provisions 
they  had  seen  in  the  city,  he  hesitated  no  longer,  but  concluded  a  treaty, 
and  raised  the  siege.  One  of  the  maxims  Bias  particularly  taught  and 
recommended,  was,  to  do  all  the  good  we  can,  and  ascribe  all  the  glory 
of  it  to  the  gods. 

Cleobulus. — We  know  as  little  of  him  as  of  the  former.  He  was  born 
at  Lindos,  a  town  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes  ;  or,  as  some  will  have  it,  in 
Caria.  He  invited  Solon  to  come  and  live  with  him,  when  Pisistratus  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  of  Athens. 

VOL.   I.  2   F 
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Periander. — He  is  numbered  among  the  wise  men,  though  he  was  a  ty- 
rant of  Corinth.  When  he  had  first  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  he 
writ  to  Thrasybulus,  tyrant  of  Miletus,  to  know  what  measures  he  should 
take  with  his  new  acquired  subjects.  The  latter,  without  any  other  an- 
swer, led  the  messenger  into  a  field  of  wheat,  where  in  walking  along  he 
beat  down  with  his  cane  all  the  ears  of  corn  that  were  higher  than  the, 
rest.  Periander  perfectly  well  understood  the  meaning  of  this  enigma- 
tical answer,  which  was  a  tacit  intimation  to  him,  that,  in  order  to  secure 
his  own  life,  he  should  cut  off  the  most  powerful  of  the  Corinthian  citi- 
zens. But,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,*  Periander  did  not  relish  so 
cruel  advice. 

He  writ  circular  letters  to  all  the  wise  men,t  inviting  them  to  pass 
sometime  with  him  at  Corinth,  as  they  had  done  the  year  before  at  Sar- 
dis  with  Croesus.  Princes  in  those  days  thought  themselves  much  ho- 
noured when  they  could  have  such  guests  in  their  houses.  Plutarch  de- 
scribes an  entertainment  which  Periander  gave  these  illustrious  guests; 
and  observes,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  decent  simplicity  of  it,  adapted 
to  the  taste  and  character  of  the  persons  entertained  did  him  much  more 
honour  than  the  greatest  magnificence  could  have  done.  The  subject  of 
their  discourse  at  table  was  sometimes  grave  and  serious,  and  somtimes 
pleasant  and  gay.  One  of  the  company  proposed  this  question  :— Which 
is  the  most  perfect  popular  government?  'That,'  answered  Solon, 
'  where  an  injury  done  to  any  private  citizen  is  such  to  the  whole  body  :' 
'  That,'  says  Bias,  '  where  the  law  has  no  superior :'  '  That,'  says 
Thales,  '  where  the  inhabitants  are  neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor :' 
'  That,'  says  Anacharsis,  '  where  virtue  is  honoured,  and  vice  detested :' 
says  Pittacus, '  Where  dignities  are  always  conferred  upon  the  virtuous, 
and  never  upon  the  wicked:'  says  Cleobulus,  '  Where  the  citizens  fear 
blame  more  than  punishment:'  says  Chilo,  '  Where  the  laws  are  more 
regarded,  and  have  more  authority  than  the  orators.'  From  all  these 
opinions,  Periander  concluded,  '  that  the  most  perfect  popular  govern- 
ment would  be  that  which  came  nearest  to  aristocracy,  where  the 
sovereign  authority  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of  honour  and 
virtue.' 

Whilst  these  wise  men  were  assembled  together  at  Periander's  court, 
a  courier  arrived  from  Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  with  a  letter  for  Bias, 
with  whom  that  king  kept  a  close  correspondence.  The  purport  of  this 
letter  was  to  consult  him  how  he  should  answer  a  proposal  made  him  by 
the  king  of  Ethiopia,  of  his  drinking  up  the  sea  ;  in  which  case  the 
Ethiopian  king  promised  to  resign  to  him  a  certain  number  of  cities  in 
his  dominions  :  but  if  he  did  not  do  it,  then  he  Amasis,  was  to  give  up 
the  same  number  of  his  cities  to  the  king  of  Ethiopia.  It  was  usual  in 
those  days  for  princes  to  propound  such  enigmatical  and  puzzling  ques- 
tions to  one  another.  Bias  answered  him  directly,  and  advised  him  to 
accept  the  offer,  on  the  condition  that  the  king  of  Ethiopia  would  stop  all 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  sea  :  for  the  business  was  only  to  drink  up 
the  sea,  and  not  the  rivers.  We  find  an  answer  to  the  same  effect 
ascribed  to  ^sop. 
I  must  not  here  forget  to  take  notice,  that  these  wise  men,  of  whom  I 

*  In  Conv.  sept.  sap.  +  Diog.  Laert.  in  vit.  Pcriand. 
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have  been  speaking,  were  all  lovers  of  poetry,  and  composed  verses 
themselves,  some  of  them  a  considerable  number,  upon  subjects  of  mora- 
Ifty  and  policy,  which  are  certainly  topics  well  worthy  of  the  muses, 
Solon,*  however,  is  reproached  for  having  written  some  licentious 
verses  ;  which  may  teach  us  'what  judgment  we  ought  to  form  of  these 
pretended  wise  men  of  the  pagan  world. 

Instead  of  some  of  these  seven  wise  men  which  I  have  mentioned, 
some  people  have  substituted  others  ;  as  Anacharsis,  for  example,  Myso, 
Epimenides,  Pherecydes.  The  first  of  these  is  the  most  known  in  story. 
Anacharsis. — Long  before  Solon's  time  the  Nomad  Scythians,  were  in 
great  reputation  for  their  simplicity,  frugality,  temperance,  and  justice. 
Homer  calls  them  a  very  just  nation. +  Anacharsis  was  one  of  these 
Scythians,  and  of  the  royal  family.  A  certain  Athenian,  once  having 
reproached  him  with  his  country:  'My  country,  you  think,'  replied 
Anacharsis,  '  is  no  great  honour  to  me ;  and  you.  Sir,  are  no  great 
honour  to  your  country.'  His  good  sense,  profound  knowledge,  and 
great  experience,  made  him  pass  for  one  of  the  seven  wise  men.  He 
writ  a  treatise  in  verse  upon  the  art  military,  and  composed  another  tract 
on  the  laws  of  Scythia. 

He  used  to  make  visits  to  Solon.  It  was  in  conversation  with  him  that 
he  compared  laws  to  cobwebs,  which  entangle  only  little  flies,  whilst 
wasps  and  hornets  break  through  them. 

Being  inured  to  the  austere  and  poor  life  of  the  Scythians,  he  set  little 
value  upon  riches.  Croesus  invited  him  to  come  and  see  him,  and  with- 
out doubt  hinted  to  him  that  he  was  able  to  mend  his  fortune.  '  1  have 
no  occasion  for  your  gold,'  said  thfe  Scj-thian  in  his  answer  : — '  I  came 
into  Greece  only  to  enrich  my  mind,  and  improve  my  understanding  ;  I 
shall  be  very  well  satisfied  if  I  return  into  my  own  country,  not  with  an 
addition  to  my  wealth,  but  with  an  increase  of  knowledge  and  virtue.' 
However,  Anacharsis  accepted  the  invitation,  and  went  to  that  prince's 
court- 

We  have  already  observed,^  that  ^Esop  was  much  surprised  and  dis- 
satisfied at  the  cold  and  indiflferent  manner  in  which  Solon  viewed  the 
magnificence  of  the  palace,  and  the  vast  treasures  of  Croesus  ;  because  it 
was  the  master,  and  not  the  house,  that  the  philosopher  wished  to  have 
reason  to  admire.  '  Certainly,'  says  Anacharsis  to  JSsop  on  that  occasion, 

*  you  have  forgotten  j'our  own  fable  of  the  fox  and  the  panther.  The 
latter,  as  her  highest  merit,  could  only  show  her  fine  skin,  beautifully 
marked  and  spotted  with  different  colours ;  the  fox's  skin,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  very  plain,  but  contained  within  it  a  treasure  of  subtilties  and 
stratagems  of  infinite  value.     This  yery  image,'  continued  the  Scythian, 

*  shows  me  your  own  character.  You  are  affected  with  a  splendid  outside 
whilst  you  pay  little  or  no  regard  to  what  is  truly  the  man,  that  is,  to 
that  which  is  in  him,  and  consequently  properly  his.' 

^Esop. — I  join  jEsop  with  the  wise  men  of  Greece ;  not  only  because  he 
was  often  amongst  them,  but  because  he  taught  true  wisdom  with  far 
more  art  than  they  do  who  teach  it  by  rules  and  definitions. 

^sop  was  by  birth  a  Phrygian.     He  had  abundance  of  wit ;  but  was 

-  »  Plut.  in  Solon,  p.  79.  +  Iliad,  lib.  N.  v.  6. 
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terribly  deformed ;  he  was  short,  hunch-backed,  and  horridly  ugly  in 
face,  having  scarce  the  figure  of  a  man ;  and  for  a  very  considerable 
time  almost  without  the  use  of  speech.  As  to  his  condition  of  life,  he 
was  a  slave  ;  and  the  merchant  who  had  bought  him  found  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  him  oflF  his  hands,  so  extremely  were  people  shocked  at  his 
unsightly  figure  and  deformity. 

The  first  master  he  had  sent  him  to  labour  in  the  field  ;  whether  it  was 
that  he  thought  him  incapable  of  any  better  employment,  or  only  to  re- 
move so  disagreeable  an  object  out  of  his  sight. 

He  was  afterwards  sold  to  a  philosopher  named  Xanthus.  I  should 
never  have  done,  should  I  relate  all  the  strokes  of  wit,  the  sprightly 
repartees,  and  the  arch  and  humourous  circumstances  of  his  words  and 
behaviour.  One  day  his  master  designing  to  treat  some  of  his  friends, 
ordered  ^sop  to  provide  the  best  of  every  thing  he  could  find  in  the 
market.  iEsop  bought  nothing  but  tongues,  which  he  desired  the  cook 
to  serve  up  with  different  sauces.  When  dinner  came,  the  first  and  second 
courses,  the  side  dishes,  and  the  removes,  were  tongues.  'Did  not  I 
order  you,'  says  Xanthus  in  a  violent  passion,  '  to  buy  the  best  victuals 
the  market  afibrded  ?'  '  And  have  I  not  obeyed  your  orders  ?'  says  JEsop. 
'  Is  there  any  thing  better  than  a  tongue?  Is  not  the  tongue  the  bond  of 
civil  society,  the  key  of  sciences,  and  the  organ  of  truth  and  reason  ? 
By  means  of  the  tongue  cities  are  built,  and  governments  established  and 
administered :  with  that  men  instruct,  persuade,  and  preside  in  assem- 
blies :  it  is  the  instrument  by  which  we  acquit  ourselves  of  the  chief  of 
all  our  duties,  the  praising  and  adoring  the  gods.'  '  Well  then,'  replied 
Xanthus,  (thinking  to  catch  him)  '  go  to  market  again  to  morrow,  and 
buy  me  the  worst  of  every  thing :  the  same  company  will  dine  with  me, 
and  I  have  a  mind  to  diversify  my  entertainment.'  iEsop  the  next  day 
provided  nothing  but  the  very  same  dishes  ;  telling  his  master  that  the 
tongue  was  the  worst  thing  in  the  world.  '  It  is,'  says  he  '  the  instrument 
of  all  strife  and  contention,  the  fomenter  of  law-suits,  and  the  source 
of  divisions  and  wars  ;  it  is  the  organ  of  error,  of  lies,  calumny,  and 
blasphemy.' 

iEsop  found  it  very  difficult  to  obtain  his  liberty.  One  of  the  first  uses 
he  made  of  it  was  to  go  to  Croesus,  who,  on  account  of  his  great  reputa- 
tion and  fame,  had  been  long  desirous  to  see  him.  The  strange  defor- 
mity of  iEsop's  person  shocked  the  king  at  first,  and  much  abated  the 
good  opinion  he  had  conceived  of  him.  But  the  beauty  of  his  mind  soon 
shone  forth  through  the  coarse  veil  that  covered  it;  and  Croesus  found, 
as  iEsop  said  on  another  occasion,  that  we  ought  not  to  consider  the  form 
of  the  vessel,  but  the  quality  of  the  liquor  it  contains. 

He  made  several  voyages  into  Greece,  either  for  pleasure,  or  upon  the 
affairs  of  Croesus.  Being  at  Athens  a  short  time  after  Pisistratus  had 
usurped  the  sovereignty  and  abolished  the  popular  government,  and  ob- 
serving that  the  Athenians  bore  this  new  yoke  with  great  impatience,  he 
repeated  to  them  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who  demanded  a  king  from 
Jupiter. 

It  is  doubted  whether  the  fables  of  iEsop,  such  as  we  have  them,  are  all 
his,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  expression.  Great  part  of  them  are  ascribed 
to  Planudes,  who  wrote  his  life,  and  lived  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
iEsop  is  reckoned  the  author  and  inventor  of  this  simple  and  natural 
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manner  of  conveying  instruction  by  tales  and  fables  ;  in  which  light 
Phsdrus  speaks  of  him: — 

'  iEsopus  auctor  quam  materiam  reperit, 

Hanc  ego  polivi  versibus  senariis.' 

But  the  glory  of  this  invention  is  really  due  to  the  poet  Hesiod  ;  an  in- 
vention which  does  not  seem  to  be  of  any  great  importance,  or  extraor- 
dinary merit,  and  yet  has  been  much  esteemed  and  made  use  of  by  the 
greatest  philosophers  and  ablest  politicians.  Plato  tells  us,*  that  So- 
crates, a  little  before  he  died,  turned  some  of  ^sop's  fables  into  verse  ; 
and  Plato  himselft  earnestly  recommends  it  to  nurses  to  instruct  their 
children  in  it  betimes,  in  order  to  form  their  manners,  and  to  inspire 
them  early  with  the  love  of  wisdom. 

Fables  could  never  have  been  so  universally  adopted  by  all  nations,  as 
we  see  they  have,  if  there  was  not  a  vast  fund  of  useful  truths  contained 
in  them,  and  agreeably  concealed  under  that  plain  and  negligent  disguise 
in  which  their  peculiar  character  consists.  The  Creator  certainly  de- 
signing to  instruct  mankind,  by  th«  very  prospect  of  nature,  has  endowed 
the  brute  part  of  it  with  various  instincts,  inclinations,  and  properties, 
to  serve  as  so  many  pictures  in  miniature  to  man  of  the  several  duties 
incumbent  upon  him  ;  and  to  point  out  to  him  the  good  or  evil  qualities 
he  ought  to  acquire  or  avoid.  Thus  has  he  given  us,  for  instance,  a 
lively  image  of  meekness  and  innocence  in  the  lamb  ;  of  fidelity  and 
friendship  in  the  dog ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  of  violence,  rapacipusness, 
and  cruelty  in  the  wolf,  the  lion,  and  the  tiger  ;  and  so  of  the  other  spe- 
cies of  animals  ;  and  all  this  he  has  designed,  not  only  as  instruction,  but 
as  a  secret  reproof  to  man  if  he  should  be  indifferent  about  those  quali- 
ties in  himself,  which  he  cannot  forbear  esteeming  or  detesting,  even  in 
the  brutes  themselves. 

This  is  a  dumb  language  which  all  nations  understand  :  it  is  a  senti- 
ment engraven  in  nature,  which  every  man  carries  about  with  him.  ^sop 
was  the  first  of  all  the  profane  writers  who  laid  hold  of  and  unfolded  it, 
made  happy  applications  of  it,  and  attracted  men's  attention  to  this  sort 
of  simple  and  natural  instruction,  which  is  within  the  reach  of  all  capa- 
cities, and  equally  adapted  to  persons  of  all  ages  and  conditions.  He 
was  the  first  that,  in  order  to  give  body  and  substance  to  virtues,  vices, 
duties  and  maxims  of  society,  did,  by  an  ingenious  artifice  and  innocent 
fiction,  invent  the  method  of  clothing  them  with  graceful  and  familiar 
images  borrowed  from  nature,  by  giving  language  to  brute  beasts,  and 
ascribing  sense  and  reason  to  plants  and  trees,  and  all  sorts  of  inanimate 
creatures. 

The  fables  of  ^sop  are  void  of  all  ornament ;  but  abound  with  good 
sense,  and  are  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  children,  for  whom  they  are 
more  particularly  composed.  Those  of  Phsedrus  are  in  a  style  some- 
what more  elevated  and  diffused,  but  at  the  same  time  have  a  simplicity 
and  elegance  that  very  much  resemble  the  Attic  spirit  and  style  in  the 
plain  way  of  writing,  which  was  the  finest  and  most  delicate  kind  of  com- 
position in  use  among  the  Grecians.  Monsieur  de  la  Fontaine,  who  was 
very  sensible  that  the  French  tongue  is  not  susceptible  of  the  same  ele- 
gant simplicity,  has  enlivened  his  fables  with  a  sprightly  and  original 

*  Plat,  in  Phffid.  p.  60.  t  Lib.  ii.  de  Rep.  p.  378. 
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turn  of  thought  and  expression,  peculiar  to  himsdf,  which  no  other  per- 
son has  yet  been  able  to  imitate. 

It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  why  Seneca  asserts  as  a  fact  that  the  Ro- 
mans in  his  time  had  never  tried  their  pens  in  this  kind  of  composition. 
Were  the  fables  of  Phaedrus  unknown  to  him? 

Plutarch  relates  the  manner  of  ^Esop's  death.*  He  went  to  Delphi, 
witli  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  to  offer,  in  the  name  of  Croesus, 
a  great  sacrifice  to  Apollo,  and  to  give  each  inhabitant  a  considerable 
sum.t  A  quarrel,  which  arose  between  him  and  the  people  of  Delphi, 
occasioned  him,  after  the  sacrifice,  to  send  back  the  money  to  Croesus, 
and  to  inform  him  that  those  for  whom  it  was  intended  had  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  his  bounty.  The  inhabitants  of  Delphi  caused 
him  to  be  condemned  as  guilty  of  sacrilege,  and  to  be  thrown  down  from 
the  top  of  a  rock.  The  god,  offended  by  this  action,  punished  them  with  a 
plague  and  famine  ;  so  that  to  put  an  end  to  those  evils,  they  caused  it 
to  be  signified  in  all  the  assemblies  of  Greece,  that  if  any  one,  for  the 
honour  of  yEsop,  would  come  and  claim  vengeance  for  his  death,  they 
would  give  him  satisfaction.  At  the  third  generation!  ^  ™^Q  from  Samoa 
presented  himself,  who  had  no  other  relation  to  JEsop  than  being  de- 
scended from  the  persons  who  had  bonght  that  fabulist.  The  Delphians 
made  this  man  satisfaction,  and  thereby  delivered  themselves  from  the 
pestilence  and  famine  that  distressed  them. 

The  Athenians,  those  excellent  judges  of  true  glory,  erected  a  noble 
statue  to  this  learned  and  ingenious  slave  ;  '  to  let  all  the  people  know,* 
says  Phaedrus,§  '  that  the  ways  of  honour  were  open  indifferently  to  all 
mankind,  and  that  it  was  not  to  birth,  but  merit,  they  paid  so  honourable 
a  distinction.' 

'  ^sopo  ingentem  statuam  posuere  Attici, 

Servumque  coUocarunt  aeterna  in  basi, 

Patere  honoris  scirent  ut  cuncti  viam. 

Nee  generi  tribui,  sed  virtuti  gloriam.' 

*  De  sera  Numinis  vindicta,  p.  556,  557.  +  Four  minee,  equal  to  240 
livres,  or  about  8/.  10s,         J  Herod,  lib.  ii.  cap.  134.  §  Lib.  ii. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    DARIUS,    INTERMIXED    WITH     THAT    OF    THE 
GREEKS. 

Before  Darius  came  to  be  king,  he  was  called  Ochus.t  At  his  ac- 
cession he  took  the  name  of  Darius,  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  in 
the  Persian  language,  signifies  an  Avenger,  or  a  man  that  defeats  the 
schemes  of  another  ;  probably  because  he  had  punished  and  put  an  end 
to  the  insolence  of  the  Magian  impostor.    He  reigned  thirty-six  years. 

SECT.  I.— DARIUS'S  MARRIAGES.— THE  IMPOSITION  OF 
TRIBUTES.— THE  INSOLENCE  AND  PUNISHMENT  OF 
INTAPHERNES.— THE  DEATH  OF  ORETES.— THE  STORY 
OF  DEMOCEDES,  A  PHYSICIAN.— THE  JEWS  PERMITTED 
TO  CARRY  ON  THE  BUILDING  OF  THEIR  TEMPLE.— THE 
GENEROSITY  OF  SYLOSON  REWARDED. 

Before  Darius  was  elected  king  he  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Gobryas,  whose  name  is  not  known.  Artabarzanes,  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons  whom  he  had  by  her,  afterwards  disputed  the  empire  with 
Xerxes. 

[A.  M.  34S3.  Ant.  J.  C.  521.]— When  Darius  was  seated  in  the  throne,* 
the  better  to  secure  himself  therein,  he  married  two  of  Cyrus's  daugh- 
ters, Atossa  and  Artistona.  The  former  had  been  wife  to  Cambyses,  her 
own  brother,  and  afterwards  to  Smerdis  the  Magian,  during  the  time  he 
possessed  the  throne.  Artistona  was  still  a  virgin  when  Darius  married 
her  :  and  of  all  his  wives  was  the  person  he  most  lored.  He  likewise 
married  Parmys,  daughter  of  the  true  Smerdis,  who  was  Cambyses's 
brother,  as  also  Phedyraa,  daughter  to  Otanes,  by  whose  management 
the  imposture  of  the  Magian  was  discovered.  By  these  wives  he  had 
a  great  number  of  children  of  both  sexes. 

We  have  already  seen,  that  the  seven  conspirators  who  put  the  Magian 
to  death,  had  agreed  among  themselves,  that  be  whose  horse,  on  a  day 
appointed,  first  neighed,  at  the  rising  of  the  sun,  should  be  declared 
king  ;  and  that  Darius's  horse,  by  an  artifice  of  his  groom,  procured  his 
master  that  honour.  The  king,  desiring  to  transmit  to  future  ages  his 
gratitude  for  this  signal  service,  caused  an  equestrian  statue  to  be  stt 
up,  with  this  inscription :  '  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  acquired  the 
kingdom  of  Persia  by  means  of  his  horse  (whose  name  was  inserted), 
and  of  his  groom,  Oebares.'  There  is  in  this  inscription,  in  which  we 
see  the  king  is  not  ashamed  to  own  himself  indebted  to  his  horse  and  bis 

*  Herod.  1   vi.  c.  98.  Val.  Max.  1.  ix.  c,  2.        t  Herod.  I.  iii.  c.86. 
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groom  for  so  transcendent  a  benefaction  as  the  regal  diadem,  when  it 
was  his  interest,  one  would  think,  to  have  it  considered  as  the  fruits  of  a 
superior  merit ;  there  is,  I  say,  in  this  inscription,  a  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity strikingly  characteristic  of  those  ancient  times,  and  extremely 
remote  from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  our  own. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  Darius,  when  he  was  settled  in  the  throne, 
was  to  regulate  the  state  of  the  provinces,  and  to  put  his  finances  into 
good  order.  Before  his  time  Cyrus  and  Cambyses  had  contented  them- 
selves with  receiving  from  the  conquered  nations  such  free  gifts  only  as 
they  voluntarily  offered,  and  with  requiring  a  certain  number  of  troops 
when  they  had  occasion  for  them.  But  Darius  perceived  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  preserve  all  the  nations  subject  to  him  in  peace  and 
security,  without  keeping  up  regular  forces  ;  and  equally  impossible  to 
maintain  these  forces,  without  assigning  them  a  certain  pay  ;  or  to  be 
able  punctually  to  give  them  that  pay,  without  laying  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions upon  the  people. 

In  order  therefore  the  better  to  regulate  the  administration  of  his 
finances,  he  divided  the  whole  empire  into  twenty  districts  or  govern- 
ments, each  of  which  was  annually  to  pay  a  certain  sum  to  the  satrap  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  natural  subjects,  that  is,  the  Persians, 
were  exempt  from  all  imposts.  Herodotus  gives  an  exact  enumeration 
of  these  provinces,  which  may  very  much  contribute  to  give  us  a  just 
idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Persian  empire. 

In  Asia  it  comprehended  all  that  now  belongs  to  the  Persians  and 
Turks  ;  in  Africa,  it  took  in  Egypt  and  part  of  Nubia,  as  also  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Barca  ;  in  Europe,  part 
of  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  But  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  this  vast 
extent  of  country,  there  were  several  nations  which  were  only  tributary, 
and  not  properly  subjects  to  Persia  ;  as  is  the  case  at  this  dey  with 
respect  to  the  Turkish  empire. 

History  observes*  that  Darius,  in  imposing  these  tributes,  showed 
great  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  sent  for  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
every  province  ;  such  as  were  best  acquainted  with  the  condition  and 
ability  of  their  country,  and  were  interested  in  giving  him  a  true  and  im- 
partial account.  He  then  asked  them,  if  such  and  such  sums,  which  he 
proposed  to  each  of  them  for  their  respective  provinces,  were  not  too 
great,  or  did  not  exceed  what  they  were  able  to  pay  ;  his  intention  be- 
ing, as  he  told  them,  not  to  oppress  his  subjects,  but  only  to  require 
such  aids  from  them  as  were  proportioned  to  their  incomes,  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  defence  of  the  state.  They  all  answered,  that 
the  sums  he  proposed  were  very  reasonable,  and  such  as  would  not  be 
burthensome  to  the  people.  The  king,  however,  was  pleased  to  abate 
one  half,  choosing  rather  to  keep  a  great  deal  within  bounds,  than  to 
risk  a  possibility  of  exceeding  them. 

But  notwithstanding  this  extraordinary  moderation  on  the  king's  part, 
as  there  is  something  odions  in  all  imposts,  the  Persians,  who  had  given 
the  surname  of  father  to  Cyrus,  and  of  master  to  Cambyses,  thought  fit 
to  characterize  Darius  by  that  of  merchant.t 

♦  Plut.  in  Apophthegm,  p.  172. 
+  KdmjAo  J  signifies  something  still  more  mean  and  contemptible;  but 
I  do  not  know  how  to  express  it  in  our  language.     It  may  signify  a 
broker  or  a  retailer,  any  one  that  buys  to  sell  again. 
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The  several  sums  levied  by  the  imposition  of  these  tributes  or  taxes, 
as  far  as  we  can  infer  from  the  calculation  of  Herodotus,  which  is  at- 
tended with  great  diflBculties,  amounted  in  the  whole  to  about  forty  four 
millions  per  annum  French,  or  something  less  than  two  millions  English 
money. 

After  the  death  of  the  Magian  impostor,*  it  was  agreed  that  the  Persian 
noblemen  who  had  conspired  against  him,  should,  besides  several  other 
marks  of  distinction,  have  the  liberty  of  free  access  to  the  king's  pre- 
sence at  all  times,  except  when  he  was  alone  with  the  queen.  Inta- 
phernes,  one  of  those  noblemen,  being  refused  admittance  into  the  king's 
apartment  at  a  time  when  the  king  and  queen  were  in  private  together, 
in  a  violent  rage  attacked  the  oflScers  of  the  palace,  abused  them  out- 
rageously, cutting  their  faces  with  his  scymitar.  Darius  highly  resented 
so  heinous  an  insult ;  and  at  [first  apprehended  it  might  be  a  conspi- 
racy amongst  the  noblemen.  But  when  he  was  well  assured  of  the  con- 
trary, he  caused  Intaphernes,  with  his  children,  and  all  that  were  of  his 
family,  to  be  seized,  and  had  them  all  condemned  to  death,  confounding, 
through  a  blind  excess  of  severity,  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  In  these 
unhappy  circumstances,  the  wife  of  the  criminal  went  every  day  to  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  crying  and  weeping  in  the  most  lamentable  manner, 
and  never  ceasing  to  implore  the  king's  clemency  with  all  the  pathetic 
eloquence  of  sorrow  and  distress.  The  king  could  not  resist  so  moving  a 
spectacle,  and,  besides  her  own,  granted  her  the  pardon  of  any  one  of 
her  family  whom  she  should  choose.  This  gave  the  unhappy  lady  great 
perplexity,  who  desired,  no  doubt,  to  save  them  all.  At  last,  after  a 
long  deliberation,  she  determined  in  favour  of  her  brother. 

This  choice,  wherein  she  seemed  not  to  have  followed  the  sentiments 
which  nature  should  dictate  to  a  mother  and  a  wife,  surprised  the  king ; 
and  when  he  desired  she  might  be  asked  the  reason  of  it,  she  made  an- 
swer, tliat  by  a  second  marriage  the  loss  of  a  husband  and  children  might 
be  retrieved  ;  but  that,  her  father  and  mother  being  dead,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  recovering  a  brother.  Darius,  besides  the  life  of  her  bro- 
ther, granted  her  the  same  favour  for  the  eldest  of  her  children. 

Thave  already  related,  in  this  volume,  by  what  an  instance  of  perfidi- 
ousness  Oretes,  one  of  the  king's  governors  in  Asia  Minor,  brought 
about  the  death  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos.  So  black  and  detestable 
a  crime  did  not  go  unpunished.  Darius  found  out,  that  Oretes  strangely 
abused  his  power,  making  no  account  of  the  blood  of  those  persons  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  displease  him.  This  satrap  carried  his  insolence 
so  far,  as  to  put  to  death  a  messenger  sent  him  by  the  king,  because  the 
orders  he  had  brought  him  were  disagreeable.  Darius,  who  did  not  yet 
think  himself  well  settled  in  the  throne,  would  not  venture  to  attack  him 
openly  ;  for  the  satrap  had  no  less  than  a  thousand  soldiers  for  his  guard, 
not  to  mention  the  forces  he  was  able  to  raise  from  his  government,  which 
included  Phrygia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia.  The  king  therefore  thought  fit  to 
proceed  in  a  secret  manner  to  rid  himself  of  so  dangerous  a  servant. 
With  this  commission  he  intrusted  one  of  his  officers,  of  approved  fidelity, 
and  attachment  to  his  person.  The  officer,  under  pretence  of  other  busi- 
ness, went  to  Sardis,  where  with  great  dexterity,  he  sounded  the  dispo- 

»  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  118,  119. 
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sitions  of  the  people.  To  pave  the  way  to  his  design,  he  first  gave  the 
principal  officers  of  the  governor's  guard  letters  from  the  king,  which 
contained  nothing  but  general  orders.  A  little  while  after  he  delivered 
them  other  letters,  in  which  their  orders  were  more  express  and  particu- 
lar. And  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  perfectly  sure  of  the  disposition  of 
the  troops,  he  then  read  them  a  third  letter,  wherein  the  king  in  plain 
terms  commanded  them  to  put  the  governor  to  death  ;  and  this  order  was 
executed  without  delay.  All  his  effects  were  confiscated  to  the  king; 
and  all  the  persons  belonging  to  his  family  and  household  were  removed 
to  Susa.  Among  the  rest  there  was  a  celebrated  physician  of  Crotona, 
whose  name  was  Democedes.  This  physician's  story  is  very  singular, 
and  happened  to  be  the  occasion  of  some  considerable  events. 

Not  long  after  the  forementioned  transaction,  Darius  chanced  to  have 
a  fall  from  his  horse  in  hunting,*  by  which  he  wrenched  one  of  his  feet 
in  a  violent  manner,  and  put  his  heel  out  of  joint.  The  Egyptians  were 
then  reckoned  the  most  skilful  in  physic  ;  for  which  reason  the  king  had 
several  of  that  nation  about  him.t  These  undertook  to  cure  the  king, 
and  exerted  all  their  skill  on  so  important  an  occasion  ;  but  they  were  so 
awkward  in  the  operation,  and  in  the  handling  and  managing  the  king's 
foot,  that  they  put  him  to  incredible  pain  ;  so  that  he  passed  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  sleeping.  Democedes  was  mentioned  on  this 
occasion  by  some  person,  who  had  heard  him  extolled  at  Sardis  as  a  very 
able  physician.  He  was  sent  for  immediately,  and  brought  to  the  king 
in  the  condition  he  was  in,  with  his  irons  on,  and  in  a  very  poor  apparel ; 
for  he  was  at  that  time  actually  a  prisoner.  The  king  asked  him,  whether 
he  had  any  knowledge  of  physic  ?  At  first  he  denied  he  had,  fearing,  that 
if  he  should  give  any  proofs  of  his  skill,  he  should  be  detained  in  Persia, 
and  by  that  means  be  for  ever  debarred  from  returning  to  his  country, 
for  which  he  had  an  exceeding  affection.  Darius,  displeased  with  his 
answer,  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  Democedes  found  it  was 
necessary  to  own  the  truth ;  and  therefore  ofifered  his  service  to  the  king. 
The  first  thing  he  did,  was  to  apply  gentle  fomentations  to  the  part 
affected.  This  remedy  had  a  speedy  effect ;  the  king  recovered  his  sleep  ; 
and  in  a  few  days  was  perfectly  cured,  both  of  the  sprain  and  the  dislo- 
cation. To  recompense  the  physician,  the  king  made  him  a  present  of 
two  pair  of  golden  chains.  Upon  which  Democedes  asked  him,  whether 
he  meant  to  reward  the  happy  success  of  his  endeavours  by  doubling  his 
misfortunes  ?  The  king  was  pleased  with  that  saying  ;  and  ordered  his 
eunuchs  to  conduct  Democedes  to  his  wives,  that  they  might  see  the 
person  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  his  recovery.  They  all  made  him 
very  munificent  presents  ;  so  that  in  one  day's  time  he  became  extremely 
rich. 

Democedes  was  a  native  of  Crotona,}  a  city  of  Graecia  Magna  in  the 
lower  Calabria  in  Italy,  from  whence  he  had  been  obliged  to  fly,  on  ac- 
count of  the  ill  treatment  he  received  from  liis  father.  He  first  went  to 
Egina,^  where,  by  several  successful  cures,  he  acquired  great  reputa- 
tion :  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  settled  on  him  a  yearly  pension  of  a 
talent.    The  talent  contained  sixty  minae,  and  was  worth  about  three 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  129,  139.  +  Anciently  the  same  persons  practised 
both  as  physicians  and  surgeons.  }  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  131. 

^  An  island  between  Attica  and  Peloponnesus. 
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thousand  livres  French  money.  Sometime  after  he  was  invited  to  Athens  ; 
where  they  augmented  his  pension  to  five  thousand  ijvres*  per  annum. 
After  this  he  was  received  into  the  family  of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos, 
who  gave  him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  crowns. t  It  redounds  much  to 
the  honour  of  cities  or  princes,  by  handsome  pensions  and  salaries  to  en 
gage  such  persons  in  their  service  as  are  of  public  benefit  to  mankind  ; 
and  even  to  induce  foreigners  of  worth  and  merit  to  come  and  settle 
among  them.  The  Crotonians  from  this  time  had  the  reputation  of  hav- 
ing the  ablest  physicians  ;  and  next  after  the  people  of  Cyrenein  Africa. 
The  Argives  were  at  the  same  time  reputed  to  excel  in  music. 

Democedes,  after  performing  this  cure  upon  the  king,  J  was  admitted  to 
the  honour  of  eating  at  his  table,  and  came  to  have  great  influence  at 
Susa.  At  his  intercession,  the  Egyptian  physicians  were  pardoned,  who 
had  all  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  for  having  been  less  skilful  than 
the  Grecian  physicians  ;  as  if  they  were  obliged  to  answer  for  the  success 
of  their  remedies,  or  that  it  was  a  crime  not  to  be  able  to  cure  a  king. 
This  is  a  strange  abuse,  though  too  common  an  effect  of  unlimited  power, 
which  is  seldom  guided  by  reason  or  equity,  and  which,  being  accus- 
tomed to  see  every  thing  give  way  implicitly  to  its  authority,  expects 
that  its  commands,  of  what  nature  soever,  should  be  instantly  performed ! 
We  have  seen  something  of  this  kind  in  the  history  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
who  pronounced  a  general  sentence  of  death  upon  all  his  magicians,  be- 
cause they  could  not  divine  what  it  was  he  had  dreamed  in  the  night, 
which  he  himself  had  forgotten.  Democedes  procured  also  the  enlarge- 
ment of  several  of  those  persons  who  had  been  imprisoned  with  him.  He 
lived  in  the  greatest  affluence,  and  was  in  the  highest  esteem  and  favour 
with  the  king.  But  he  was  at  a  great  distance  from  his  own  country,  and 
his  thoughts  and  desires  were  continually  bent  upon  Greece. 

He  had  the  good  fortune  to  perform  another  cure,§  which  contributed 
to  raise  his  credit  and  reputation  still  higher.  Atossa,  one  of  the  king's 
wives,  and  daughter  to  Cyrus,  was  attacked  with  a  cancer  in  her  breast. 
As  long  as  the  pain  was  moderate,  she  bore  it  with  patience,  not  being 
able  to  prevail  on  herself,  out  of  modesty,  to  discover  her  disorder. 
But  at  last  she  was  constrained  to  it,  and  sent  for  Democedes ;  who  pro- 
mised to  cure  her,  and  at  the  same  time  requested  that  she  would  be 
pleased  to  grant  him  a  certain  favour  he  should  beg  of  her,  entirely  con- 
sistent with  her  honour.  The  queen  engaged  her  word  and  was  cured. 
The  favour  desired  by  the  physician  was  to  procure  him  a  journey  into 
his  own  country  :  and  the  queen  was  not  unmindful  of  her  promise.  It 
is  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  such  events,  which,  though  not  very 
considerable  in  themselves,  often  give  occasion  to  the  greatest  enter- 
prises of  princes,  and  are  even  the  secret  springs  and  distant  causes 
of  them. 

As  Atossa  was  conversing  one  day  with  Darius,  she  took  occasion  to 
represent  to  him,  that,  as  he  was  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  of  a  vigor- 
ous constitution,  capable  of  enduring  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  had  nu- 
merous armies  at  command,  it  would  be  for  his  honour  to  form  some 
great  enterprise,  and  let  the  Persians  see  they  had  a  man  of  courage  for 
their  king.  You  have  hit  my  thoughts,  replied  Darius  ;  for  I  was  medi- 
tating an  attack  upon  the  Scythians.  I  had  much  rather,  says  Atossa, 
*A  hundred  minae.  t  Two  talents.  X  Herod,  iii.  13-2.  ^  Herod,  iii.  135, 137. 
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you  would  first  turn  your  arms  against  Greece.  I  have  heard  great 
things  said  in  praise  of  the  women  of  Lacedsemon,  of  Argos,  Athens,  and 
Corinth  ;  and  should  be  very  glad  to  have  some  of  them  in  my  service. 
Besides  you  have  a  person  here  that  might  be  very  useful  to  you  in  such 
an  enterprise,  and  could  give  you  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country: 
the  person  I  mean  is  Democedes,  who  hath  cured  both  you  and  me.  This 
was  enough  for  the  king,  and  the  affair  was  resolved  upon  immediately. 
Fifteen  Persian  noblemen  were  appointed  to  accompany  Democedes  into 
Greece,  and  to  examine  with  him  all  the  maritime  places  as  thoroughly 
as  possible.  The  king  strictly  charged  those  persons,  above  all  things, 
to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  physician,  that  he  did  not  give  them  the 
slip,  and  to  bring  him  back  with  them  to  the  Persian  court. 

Darius,  in  giving  such  an  order,  plainly  showed  he  did  not  understand 
the  proper  methods  for  engaging  men  of  abilities  and  merit  to  reside  in 
his  dominions,  and  for  attaching  them  to  his  person.  To  pretend  to  do 
this  by  authority  and  compulsion,  is  the  sure  way  of  suppressing  all 
knowledge  and  industry,  and  of  driving  away  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences, 
which  must  be  free  and  unconfined,  like  the  genius  from  whence  they 
spring.  For  one  man  of  genius  that  will  be  kept  in  a  country  by  force, 
thousands  will  be  driven  away  who  would  probably  have  chosen  to  reside 
in  it,  if  they  could  enjoy  their  liberty  and  meet  with  kind  treatment. 

When  Darius  had  formed  his  design  of  sending  into  Greece,  he  ac- 
quainted Democedes  with  it,  laid  open  his  views  to  him,  and  told  him  the 
occasion  he  had  for  his  service  in  conducting  the  Persian  noblemen 
thither,  particularly  to  the  maritime  towns,  in  order  to  observe 
their  situation  and  strength  :  at  the  same  time  earnestly  desiring 
him,  that,  when  that  was  done,  he  would  return  back  with  them 
to  Persia.  The  king  permitted  him  to  carry  all  his  moveables  with  him, 
and  give  them,  if  he  pleased,  to  his  father  and  brothers,  promising,  at 
his  return,  to  give  him  as  many  of  greater  value  ;  and  signified  to  him 
further,  that  he  would  order  the  galley  in  which  he  was  to  sail  to  be 
laden  with  very  rich  presents,  for  him  to  bestow  as  he  thought  fit  on  the 
rest  of  his  family.  The  king's  intention  appeared,  by  this  manner  of 
speaking,  to  be  undisguised  and  without  artifice  :  but  Democedes  was 
afraid  it  might  be  a  snare  laid  for  him,  to  discover  whether  he  intended 
to  return  to  Persia  or  not ;  and  therefore,  to  remove  all  suspicion,  he 
left  his  own  goods  behind  him  at  Susa,  and  only  took  with  him  the  pre- 
sents designed  for  his  family. 

The  first  place  the  commissioners  landed  at  was  Sidon,  in  Phoenicia, 
where  they  equipped  two  large  vessels  for  themselves,  and  put  all  they 
had  brought  along  with  them  on  board  a  transport.  After  having  passed 
through  and  carefully  examined  the  chief  cities  of  Greece,  they  went  to 
Tarentum,  in  Italy.  Here  the  Persian  noblemen  were  taken  up  as  spies  ; 
and  Democedes,  taking  advantage  of  this  arrest,  made  his  escape  from 
them,  and  fled  to  Crotona.  When  the  Persian  lords  had  recovered  their 
liberty,  they  pursued  him  thither, but  could  not  prevail  upon  the  Crotonians 
to  deliver  up  their  fellow-citizen.  The  city  moreover  seized  the  loaded 
vessel ;  and  the  Persians,  having  lost  their  guide,  laid  aside  the  thoughts 
of  going  through  the  other  parts  of  Greece,  and  set  out  for  their  own 
country.  Democedes  let  them  know  at  their  departure,  that  he  was 
going  to  marry  the  daughter  of  Milo,  a  famous  wrestler  of  Crotona, 
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whose  name  was  very  well  known  to  the  king.  This  voyage  of  the  Persian 
noblemen  into  Greece,  was  attended  with  no  immediate  conseqeunce  ;  be- 
cause, on  tlieir  return  home,  they  found  the  king  engaged  in  other  affairs. 
In  the  third  year  of  this  king's  reign  [A.  M.  3485.  Ant.  J.C.  519.] 
which  was  but  the  second  according  to  the  Jewish  computation,*  the  Sa- 
maritans gave  the  Jews  new  trouble.     In  the  preceding  reigns,  they  had 
procured  an  order  to  prohibit  the  Jews  from  proceeding  any  farther  in 
building  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.    But  upon  the  earnest  exhortation 
of  the  prophets,  and  the  express  order  of  God,  the  Israelites  had  lately 
resumed  the  work,  which  had  been  interrupted  for  several  years,  and 
carried  it   on  with  great    vigour.      The    Samaritans  had  recourse    to 
their  ancient  practices  to  prevent  them.     To  this  end  they  applied  to 
Tatnai,  whom  Darius  had  made  governor  of  the  provinces  of  Syria  and 
Palestine.     They  complained  to  him  of  the  audacious  proceeding  of  the 
Jews,  who,  of  their  own  authority,  and  in  defiance  of  the  prohibitions  to 
the  contrary,  presumed  to  rebuild  their  temple  ;  which  must  necessarily 
be  prejudicial  to  the  king's  interests.  Upon  this  representation  of  theirs, 
the  governor  thought  fit  to  go  himself  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  being  a  person 
of  great  equity  and  moderation,  when  he  had  inspected  the  work,  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  proceed  violently,  and  to  put  a  stop  to  it  without  any 
further  deliberation,  but  inquired  of  the  Jewish  elders  what  licence  they 
had  for  entering  upon  a  work  of  that  nature.     The  Jews    hereupon  pro- 
ducing the  edict  of  Cyrus,  he  would  not  of  himself  ordain  any  thing  in 
contradiction  to  it,  but  sent  an  account  of  the  matter  to  the  king,  and  de- 
sired to  know  his  pleasure.     He  gave  the  king  a  true  representation  of 
the  matter,  acquainting  him  with  the  edict  of  Cyrus,  which  the  Jews 
alleged  in  their  justification,  and  desired  him  to  order  the  registers  to  be 
consulted,  to  know  whether  Cyrus  had  really  published  such  an  edict, 
and  to  be  pleased  to  send  him  instructions  how  he  was  to  act  in  the  affair. 
Darius  having  commanded  the  registers  to  be  examined,  the  edict  was 
found  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media,  the  place  where  Cyrus  was  at  the  time  of 
its  being  granted.     Now  Darius  having  a  great  respect  for  the  memory 
of  that  prince,  confirmed  his  edict,  and  caused  another  to  be  drawn  up, 
wherein  the  former  was  referred  to,  and  ratified.     This  motive  of  regard 
to  the  memory  of  Cyrus,  had  there  been  nothing   else  to  influence  the 
king,  would  be  very  laudable ;    but  the  Scripture  informs  us   that    it 
was  God  himself  who  influenced  the  mind  and  heart  of  the  king,  and  in- 
spired him  with  a  favourable  disposition  to  the  Jews.     The  truth  of  this 
appears  pretty  plain  from  the  edict  itself.     In  the  first  place  it  ordains 
that  all  the  victims,  oblations,  and  other  expenses  of  the  temple,  be  abun- 
dantly furnished  the  Jews  as  the  priests  should  require ;  in  the  second 
place,  it  enjoins  the  priests  of  Jerusalem,  when  they  offered  their  sacri- 
fices to  the  God  of  heaven,  to  pray  for  the  preservation  of  the  life  of  the 
king  and  the  princes  his  children  ;  and  lastly,  it  goes  so  far  as  to  de- 
nounce imprecations  against  all  princes  and  people  that  should  hinder 
the  carrying  on  of  the  building  of  the  temple,  or  that  should  attempt  to 
destroy  it:  by  all  which  Darius  evidently  acknowledges  that  the  God  of 
Israel  is  able  to  overturn  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  to  dethrone  the 
most  mighty  and  powerful  princes. 

•  Ezr.  c.  v. 
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By  virtue  of  this  edict,  the  Jews  were  not  only  authorised  to  proceed 
in  the  building  of  their  temple,  but  all  the  expenses  thereof  were  also  to 
be  furnished  to  them  out  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  of  the  province.  What 
must  have  become  of  the  Jews,  when  the  crimes  of  disobedience  and  re- 
bellion were  laid  to  their  charge,  if  at  such  a  juncture  their  superiors  had 
only  hearkened  to  their  enemies,  and  not  given  them  leave  to  justify 
themselves ! 

The  same  prince,  some  time  after,  gave  a  still  more  signal  proof  of 
his  love  for  justice,  and  of  his  abhorrence  of  informers,  a  detestable  race 
of  men,  by  their  very  nature  and  condition  enemies  to  all  merit  and  all 
virtue.  It  is  pretty  obvious  that  I  mean  the  famous  edict,  published  by 
this  prince  against  Ilaman,  in  favour  of  the  Jews,  at  the  request  of  Es- 
ther, whom  the  king  had  taken  to  his  bed  in  the  room  of  Vasthi,  one  of 
his  wives.  According  to  archbishop  Usher,  this  Vasthi  is  the  same  per- 
son as  is  called  by  profane  writers  Atossa ;  and  the  Ahasuerus  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  the  same  as  Darius  ;  but,  according  to  others,  it  is  Ar- 
taxerxes.  The  fact  is  well  known,  being  related  in  the  sacred  history  : 
I  have  given,  however,  a  brief  account  of  it  in  this  volume. 

Such  actions  of  justice  do  great  honour  to  a  prince's  memory  ;  as  do 
also  those  of  gratitude,  of  which  Darius,  on  a  certain  occasion,  gave  a 
very  laudable  instance.  Syloson,  brother  to  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos, 
had  once  made  Darius  a  present  of  a  suit  of  clothes,  of  a  curious  red 
colour,  which  extremely  pleased  Darius's  fancy,  and  would  never  suffer 
him  to  make  any  return  for  it.  Darius  at  that  time  was  but  a  private  gen- 
tleman, an  officer  in  the  guards  of  Cambyses,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Memphis,  in  his  Egyptian  expedition.  When  Darius  was  on  the  throne 
of  Persia,  Syloson  went  to  Susa,  presented  himself  at  the  gates  of  his 
palace,  and  caused  himself  to  be  announced  as  a  Grecian,  to  whom  his 
majesty  was  under  some  obligation.  Darius,  surprised  at  such  a  mes- 
sage, and  curious  to  know  the  truth  of  it,  ordered  him  to  be  brought  in. 
When  he  saw  him,  he  remembered  him,  and  acknowledged  him  to  have 
been  his  benefactor  ;  and  was  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  an  adven- 
ture which  might  seem  not  to  be  much  for  his  honour,  that  he  ingenuously 
applauded  the  gentleman's  generosity  which  proceeded  from  no  other 
motive  than  that  of  doing  a  pleasure  to  a  person  from  whom  he  could 
have  no  expectations  ;  and  then  proposed  to  make  him  a  considerable 
present  of  gold  and  silver.  But  money  was  not  the  thing  Syloson  de- 
sired ;  the  love  of  his  country  was  his  predominant  passion.  The  favour 
he  required  of  the  king  was,  that  he  would  settle  him  at  Samos,  without 
shedding  the  blood  of  his  citizens,  by  driving  out  the  person  that  had 
usurped  the  government  since  the  death  of  his  brother.  Darius  con- 
sented, and  committed  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  Otanes,  one  of 
the  principal  lords  of  his  court,  who  undertook  it  with  joy,  and  per- 
formed it  with  success . 

SECT.  II.— REVOLT  AND  REDUCTION  OF  BABYLON. 

[A.  M.  348S.  Ant.  J.  C.  .516.]— In  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  year  of 
Darius  Babylon  revolted,  and  could  not  be  reduced  till  after  a  twenty 
months'  siege.  This  city,  formerly  mistress  of  ihe  East,  grew  impatient 
of  the  Persian  yoke,  especially  after  the  ri.mcviii-  of  the  imperial  seat  to 
Susa,  which  very  much  diminished  Babylon's  wealth  and  grandeur.  The 
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Babylonians,  taking  advantage  of  the  rerolution  that  happened  in 
Persia,  first  on  the  death  of  Cambyses,  and  afterwards  on  the  massacre 
of  the  Magians,  made  secretly  for  four  years  together  all  kinds  of  pre- 
parations for  war.  When  they  thought  the  city  sufficiently  stored  with 
provisions  for  many  years,  they  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  ;  which 
obliged  Darius  to  besiege  them  with  all  his  forces.  Now  God  continued 
to  accomplish  those  terrible  threatenings  he  had  denounced  against  Ba- 
bylon ;  that  he  would  not  only  humble  and  bring  down  that  proud  and 
impious  city,  but  depopulate  and  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  blood,  utterly 
exterminate  it,  and  reduce  it  to  an  eternal  solitude.  In  order  to  fulfil 
these  predictions,  God  permitted  the  Babylonians  to  rebel  against  Da- 
rius, and  by  that  means  to  draw  upon  themselves  the  whole  force  of  the 
Persian  empire ;  and  they  themselves  were  the  first  to  put  these  prophe- 
cies in  execution,  by  destroying  a  great  number  of  their  own  people,  as 
will  be  seen  presently.  It  is  probable  that  the  Jews,  of  whom  a  con- 
siderable number  remained  at  Babylon,  went  out  of  the  city  before  the 
siege  was  formed,  as  the  prophets  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  exhorted 
them  long  before,*  and  Zechariah  very  lately,  in  the  following  terms  : — 
'  Thou  Sion,  that  dwellest  with  the  daughter  of  Babylon,  flee  from  the 
country,  and  save  thyself.' 

The  Babylonians,  to  make  their  provisions  last  the  longer,  and  to  ena- 
ble them  to  hold  out  with  the  greater  vigour,  took  the  most  desperate  and 
barbarous  resolution  that  ever  was  heard  of;  which  was,  to  destroy  all 
such  of  their  own  people  as  were  unserviceable  on  this  occasion.  For 
this  purpose  they  assembled  together  all  their  wives  and  children,  and 
strangled  them  ;  only  every  man  was  allowed  to  keep  his  best  beloved 
vrlfe,  and  one  servant-maid  to  do  the  business  of  the  family. 

After  this  cruel  execution  the  unhappy  remainder  of  the  inhabitants, 
thinking  themselves  out  of  all  danger,  both  on  account  of  their  fortifica- 
tions, which  they  looked  upon  as  impregnable,  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
provisions  they  had  laid  up,  began  to  insult  the  besiegers  from  the  tops 
of  their  walls,  and  to  provoke  them  with  opprobrious  language.  The 
Persians,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  did  all  that  force  or  strata- 
gem were  capable  of,  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  city  ;  nor  did 
they  forget  to  make  use  of  the  same  means  as  had  so  happily  succeeded 
with  Cyrus  some  years  before  ;  I  mean  that  of  turning  the  course  of  the 
river.  But  all  their  efforts  were  fruitless  ;  and  Darius  began  almost  to 
despair  of  taking  the  place,  when  a  stratagem,  till  then  unheard  of, 
opened  the  gates  of  the  city  to  him.  He  was  strangely  surprised  one 
morning  to  see  Zopyrus,  one  of  the  chief  noblemen  of  his  court,  and  son 
of  Megabyzus,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  lords  that  made  the  association 
against  the  Magians ;  to  see  him,  I  say,  appear  before  him  all  over 
blood,  with  his  nose  and  ears  cut  off,  and  his  whole  body  disfigured  with 
wounds.  Starting  up  from  his  throne,  he  cried  out,  '  Who  is  it,  Zopy- 
rus, that  has  dared  to  treat  you  thus?'  '  You  yourself,  O  king,'  replied 
Zopyrus;  '  the  desire  I  had  of  rendering  you  service  has  put  me  into  this 
condition.  As  I  was  fully  persuaded  that  you  never  would  have  con- 
sented to  this  method,  I  took  counsel  alone  of  the  zeal  which  I  have  for 
your  service.'     He  then  opened  to  him  his  design  of  going  over  to  the 

*  Isa.  xlviii.  20.  Jer.  1.  S.  li.  G,  9,  45.    Zech.  ii.  6—9. 
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enemy ;  and  they  settled  every  thing  together  that  was  proper  to  be  done. 
The  king  could  not  see  him  set  out  Upon  this  extraordinary  project  with- 
out the  utmost  affliction  and  concern.  Zopyrus  approached  the  walls  of 
the  city ;  and  having  told  them  who  he  was,  was  soon  admitted.  They 
then  carried  him  before  the  governor,  to  whom  he  laid  open  his  misfor- 
tune, and  the  cruel  treatment  he  had  met  with  from  Darius,  for  having 
dissuaded  him  from  continuing  any  longer  before  a  city  which  it  was  im- 
possible for  him  to  take.  He  offered  the  Babylonians  his  service,  which 
could  not  fail  of  being  highly  useful  to  them,  since  he  was  acquainted 
with  all  the  designs  of  the  Persians,  and  since  the  desire  of  revenge 
would  inspire  him  with  fresh  courage  and  resolution.  His  name  and 
person  were  both  well  known  at  Babylon  :  the  condition  in  which  he  ap- 
peared, his  blood  and  his  wounds,  testified  for  him  ;  and,  by  proofs  not 
to  be  suspected,  confirmed  the  truth  of  all  he  advanced.  They  therefore 
placed  implicit  confidence  in  whatsoever  he  told  them,  and  gave  him 
moreover  the  command  of  as  many  troops  as  he  desired.  In  the  first 
saHy  he  made  he  cut  off  a  thousand  of  the  besiegers  ;  a  few  days  after 
he  killed  double  the  number;  and  on  the  third  time  four  thousand  of 
their  men  lay  dead  upon  the  spot.  All  this  had  been  before  agreed  upon 
between  him  and  Darius.  Nothing  was  now  talked  of  in  Babylon  but 
Zopyrus ;  the  whole  city  strove  who  should  extol  him  most,  and  they 
had  not  words  sufficient  to  express  their  high  value  for  him,  and  how 
happy  they  esteemed  themselves  in  having  gained  so  great  a  man.  He 
was  now  declared  generalissimo  of  their  forces,  and  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  guarding  the  walls  of  the  city.  Darius  approaching  with  his 
army  at  the  time  agreed  on  between  them,  Zopyrus  opened  the  gates  to 
him,  and  made  him  by  that  means  master  of  a  city,  which  he  never  could 
have  been  able  to  take  either  by  force  or  famine. 

As  powerful  as  this  prince  was,  he  found  himself  incapable  of  making 
a  sufficient  recompence  for  so  great  a  service  ;  and  he  used  often  to  say, 
that  he  would  with  pleasure  sacrifice  a  hundred  Babylons,  if  he  had  them, 
to  restore  Zopyrus  to  the  condition  he  was  in  before  he  inflicted  that 
cruel  treatment  upon  himself.  He  settled  upon  him,  during  life,  the 
whole  revenue  of  this  opulent  city,  of  which  he  alone  had  procured  him 
the  possession,  and  heaped  all  the  honours  upon  him  that  a  king  could 
possibly  confer  upon  a  subject.  Megabyzus,  who  commanded  the  Per- 
sian army  in  Egypt  against  the  Athenians,  was  the  son  to  this  Zopyrus  ; 
and  that  Zopyrus  who  went  over  to  the  Athenians  as  a  deserter,  was  his 
grandson.  No  sooner  was  Darius  in  possession  of  Babylon,  than  he 
ordered  the  hundred  gates  to  be  pulled  down,  and  all  the  walls  of  that 
proud  city  to  be  entirely  demolished,  that  she  might  never  be  in  a  condition 
to  rebel  more  against  him.  If  he  had  pleased  to  make  use  of  all  the  rights 
of  a  conqueror,  he  might  upon  this  occasion  have  exterminated  all  the 
inhabitants.  But  he  contented  himself  with  causing  three  thousand  of 
those  who  were  principally  concerned  in  the  revolt  to  be  impaled,  and 
granted  a  pardon  to  all  the  rest.  And,  in  order  to  hinder  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  city,  he  caused  fifty  tliousand  women  to  be  brought  from  the 
several  provinces  of  his  empire,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  whom  the 
inhabitants  had  so  cruelly  destroyed  at  the  beginning  of  the  siege.  Such 
was  the  fate  of  Babylon  ;  and  thus  did  God  execute  his  vengeance  on 
that  impious  city,  for  the  cruelty  she  had  exercised  towards  the  Jews,  in 
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falling  upon  a  free  people  without  any  reason  or  provocation ;  in  de- 
stroying their  government,  laws,  and  worship  ;  in  forcing  them  from 
their  country,  and  transporting  them  to  a  strange  land  ;  where  they  im- 
posed a  most  grievous  yoke  of  servitude  upon  them,  and  made  use  of  all 
their  power  to  crush  and  afflict  an  unhappy  nation,  favoured  however  by 
God,  and  having  the  honour  to  be  styled  his  peculiar  people. 

SECTION  in.— DARIUS  PREPARES  FOR  AN  EXPEDITION 
AGAINST  THE  SCYTHIANS.— A  DIGRESSION  UPON  THE 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOxMS  OF  THAT  NATION. 
[A.  M.  3490.  Ant.  J.  C.  514.]— After  the  reduction  of  Babylon*  Da- 
rius made  great  preparations  for  war  against  the  Scythians,  who  inha- 
bited that  large  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the  Danube  and  the  Ta- 
nais.  His  pretence  for  undertaking  this  war  was  to  be  revenged  of  that 
nation  for  the  invasion  of  Asia  by  their  ancestors  ;  a  very  frivolous  and 
sorry  pretext,  and  a  very  ridiculous  ground  for  reviving  an  old  quarrel, 
which  had  ceased  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  Whilst  the  Scy- 
thians were  employed  in  that  irruption,  which  lasted  eight-and-twenty 
years,  the  Scythians'  wives  married  their  slaves.  When  the  husbands 
were  on  their  return  home,  these  slaves  went  out  to  meet  them  with  a 
numerous  army,  and  disputed  their  entrance  into  their  country.  After 
some  battles  fought  with  nearly  equal  loss  on  both  sides,  the  masters 
considering  that  it  was  doing  too  much  honour  to  their  slaves  to  put 
them  upon  the  foot  of  soldiers,  marched  against  them  in  the  next  en- 
counter with  whips  in  their  hands,  to  make  them  remember  their  proper 
condition.  This  stratagem  had  the  intended  effect ;  for  not  being  able 
to  bear  the  sight  of  their  masters  thus  armed,  they  all  ran  away. 

I  design  in  this  place  to  imitate  Herodotus,  who  in  writing  of  this  war 
takes  occasion  to  give  an  ample  account  of  all  that  relates  to  the  customs 
and  manners  of  the  Scythians,  But  I  shall  be  much  more  brief  in  my 
account  of  this  matter  than  he  is. 

A    DIGRESSION    COXCERNING    THE    SCYTHIANS. 

Formerly  there  were  Scythians  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  most  of  them 
inhabiting  those  parts  that  lie  towards  the  North.  I  design  now  chiefly 
to  treat  of  the  first,  namely,  of  the  European  Scythians. 

Historians,  in  the  accounts  they  have  left  us  of  the  manners  -and  cha- 
racter of  the  Scythians,  relate  things  of  them  that  are  entirely  opposite 
and  contradictory  to  one  another.  One  while  they  repres'.*nt  them  as 
the  justest  and  most  moderate  people  in  the  world;  another  while  they 
describe  them  as  a  fierce  and  barbarous  nation,  which  carried  its  cruelty 
to  such  excesses,  as  are  shocking  to  human  nature.  This  contrariety  is 
a  manifest  proof  that  those  dififereut  characters  are  to  be  applied  to  dif- 
ferent nations  in  that  vast  and  extensive  tract  of  country ;  and  that 
though  they  were  all  comprehended  under  one  and  the  same  general 
denomination  of  Scythians,  we  ought  not  to  confound  them  or  their 
characters  together. 

Strabo  has  quoted  authors+  who  mention  some  Scythians  dwelling  upon 
the  coast  of  the  Euxine  sea,  that  cut  the  throats  of  all  strangers  who 
came  amongst  them,  fed  upon  their  flesh,  and  made  pots  and  drinking 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  1.    Justin.  I.  ii.  c.  5.  t  Strabo  1.  vii.  p.  298. 
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vessels  of  their  skulls,  when  they  had  dried  them.  Herodotus,*  in  de- 
scribing the  sacrifices  which  the  Scythians  oflfered  to  the  god  Mars,  says, 
they  used  to  offer  human  victims.  Their  manner  of  making  treaties  ac- 
cording to  this  author's  account,  was  very  strange  and  particular.t 
They  first  poured  wine  into  a  large  earthen  vessel,  and  then  the  contract- 
ing parties,  cutting  their  arms  with  a  linife,  let  some  of  their  blood  run 
into  the  wine,  and  stained  likewise  their  armour  therein  ;  after  which  they 
themselves,  and  all  that  were  present,  drank  of  that  liquor,  uttering  the 
heaviest  imprecations  against  the  person  that  should  violate  the  treaty.  J 

But  what  the  same  historian  relates,§  concerning  the  ceremonies  ob- 
served at  the  funeral  of  their  kings,  is  still  more  extraordinary.  I  shall 
only  mention  such  of  those  ceremonies  as  may  serve  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
the  cruel  barbarity  of  this  people.  When  their  king  died  they  embalmed 
his  body,  and  wrapped  it  up  in  wax;  this  done,  they  put  it  into  an  open 
chariot,  and  carried  it  from  city  to  city,  exposing  it  to  the  view  of  all  the 
people  under  his  dominion.  When  this  circuit  was  finished,  they  laid 
the  body  down  in  the  place  appointed  for  the  burial  of  it,  and  there  they 
made  a  large  grave,  in  which  they  interred  the  king,  and  with  him  one  of 
his  wives,  his  chief  cup-bearer,  his  great  chamberlain,  his  master  of 
horse,  his  chancellor,  his  secretary  of  state,  who  were  all  put  to  death 
for  that  purpose.  To  these  they  added  several  horses,  a  great  numbei 
of  drinking  vessels,  and  a  certain  part  of  all  the  furniture  belonging  to 
their  deceased  monarch  ;  after  which  they  filled  up  the  grave,  arid  covered 
it  with  earth.  This  was  not  all.  When  the  anniversary  of  his  interment 
came,  they  cut  the  throats  of  fifty  more  of  the  dead  king's  ofilcers,  and  of 
the  same  number  of  horses,  and,  having  first  prepared  their  bodies  for 
the  purpose,  by  embowelling  them  and  stufling  them  with  straw,  they 
placed  the  ofilcers  on  horseback  round  the  king's  tomb,  probably  to 
serve  him  as  guards.  These  ceremonies  in  all  appearance  took  their 
rise  from  a  notion  they  might  have  of  their  king's  being  still  alive  ;  and 
upon  this  supposition  they  judged  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  his 
court  and  ordinary  ofiicers  still  about  him.  Whether  employments,  which 
terminated  in  this  manner,  were  much  sought  after,  I  will  not  determine. 

It  is  now  time  to  pass  to  the  consideration  of  their  manners  and  cus- 
toms, milder  and  more  humane  ;  though  possibly  in  another  sense  they 
may  appear  to  be  equally  savage.  The  account  I  am  going  to  give  of 
them  is  chiefly  taken  from  Justin. ||  According  to  this  author,  the  Scy- 
thians lived  in  great  innocence  and  simplicity.  They  were  ignorant  in- 
deed of  all  arts  and  sciences,  but  then  they  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  vice.  They  did  not  make  any  division  of  their  lands  amongst  them- 
stlves,  says  Justin :  it  would  have  been  in  vain  for  them  to  have  done 
it ;  since  they  did  not  apply  themselves  to  cultivate  them.  Horace  in 
one  of  his  odes,  of  which  I  shall  insert  a  part  by  and  by,  tells  us,  that 
some  of  them  did  cultivate  a  certain  portion  of  land  allotted  to  them  for 
one  year  only,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  were  relieved  by  others, 
who  succeeded  them  on  the  same  conditions.  They  had  no  houses,  nor 
settled  habitation  ;  but  wandered  continually  with  their  cattle  and  their 

♦  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  62.  t  Ibid.  1.  iv.  c.  70. 

X  This  custom  was  still  practised  by  the  Iberians,  who  were  originally 
Scythians,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  who  makes  mention  of  it,  Ann.  1.  xii. 
c.  47.  §  Herod,  c.  71,  72.  ||  Lib.  ii,  c.  2. 
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Socks  from  country  to  country.  Their  wives  and  children  they  carried 
along  with  thera  in  waggons,  covered  with  the  skins  of  beasts,  which 
were  all  the  houses  they  had  to  dwell  in.  Justice  was  observed  and 
maintained  amongst  them  through  the  natural  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  people,  and  not  by  any  compulsion  of  laws,  with  which  they  were 
wholly  unacquainted.  No  crime  was  more  severely  punished  among 
tbem  than  theft ;  and  that  with  good  reason.  For  their  herds  and  flocks, 
in  which  all  their  riches  consisted,  being  never  shut  up,  how  could  they 
possibly  subsist,  if  theft  had  not  been  most  rigorously  punished  ?  They 
coveted  neither  silver  nor  gold,  like  the  rest  of  mankind  ;  and  made  milk 
and  honey  their  principal  diet.  They  were  strangers  to  the  use  of  liuen 
or  woollen  manufactures  ;  and  to  defend  themselves  from  the  violent  and 
continual  cold  of  their  climate,  they  made  use  of  nothing  but  the  skins  of 
beasts. 

I  said  before,  that  these  manners  of  the  Scythians  might  appear  to 
some  people  very  wild  and  savage.  And  indeed,  what  can  be  said  for  a 
nation  that  has  lands,  and  yet  does  not  cultivate  them  ;  that  has  herds  of 
cattle,  of  which  they  content  themselves  with  eating  the  milk,  and  neglect 
the  flesh?  The  wool  of  their  sheep  might  supply  thera  with  warm  and 
comfortable  clothes,  and  yet  they  use  no  other  raiment  than  the  skins  of 
animals.  But  that  which  is  the  greatest  demonstration  of  their  ignorance 
and  savageness,  according  to  the  general  opinion  of  mankind,  is  their 
utter  neglect  of  gold  and  silver,  which  have  always  been  had  in  such 
great  request  in  all  civilized  nations. 

But,  oh  !  how  happy  was  this  ignorance  ;  how  vastly  preferable  this 
savage  state  to  our  pretended  politeness  !  This  contempt  of  all  the  con- 
veniencies  of  life,  says  Justin,  was  attended  with  such  an  honesty  and 
uprightness  of  manners,  as  hindered  them  from  ever  coveting  their  neigh- 
bours' goods.  For  the  desire  of  riches  can  only  take  place,  where  riches 
can  be  made  use  of.  And  would  to  God,  says  the  same  author,  we  could 
see  the  same  moderation  prevail  among  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  the  like 
indifference  to  the  goods  of  other  people  !  The  world  would  not  then 
have  seen  wars  perpetually  succeeding  one  another  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 
countries  :  nor  would  the  number  of  those  that  are  cut  off  by  the  sword, 
exceed  that  of  those  who  fall  by  the  irreversible  decree  and  law  of  nature. 

Justin  finishes  his  character  of  the  Scythians  with  a  very  judicious  re- 
flection. It  is  a  surprising  thing,  says  he,  that  a  happy  natural  disposi- 
tion, without  the  assistance  of  education,  should  have  inspired  the  Scy- 
thians with  such  a  wisdom  and  moderation,  as  the  Grecians  could  not 
attain  to,  neither  by  the  institutions  of  their  legislators,  nor  the  rules  and 
precepts  of  all  their  philosophers;  and  that  the  manners  of  a  barbarous 
nation  should  be  preferable  to  those  of  a  people  so  much  improved  and 
refined  by  the  polite  arts  and  sciences.  So  much  more  happy  effects 
were  prpduced  by  the  ignorance  of  vice  in  the  one,  than  by  the  knowledge 
of  virtue  in  the  other  ! 

The  Scythian  fathers  thought  with  good  reason  that  they  left  their 
children  a  valuable  inheritance,  when  they  left  them  in  peace  and  union 
with  one  another.*  One  of  their  kings,  whose  name  was  Scylurus,  find- 
ing himself  draw  near  his  end,  sent  for  all  his  children,  and  giving  to 

♦  Plut.  de  garrul.  p.  511. 
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each  of  them  one  after  another  a  bundle  of  arrows  tied  fast  together^  de' 
sired  them  to  break  them.  Each  used  his  endeavours,  but  was  not  able 
to  do  it.  Then  untj'ing  the  bundle,  and  giving  them  the  arrows  ope  by 
one,  they  were  very  easily  broken.  Let  this  image,  says  the  father,  be 
a  lesson  to  you  of  the  mighty  advantage  that  results  from  union  and  con- 
cord. In  order  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  these  domestic  advantages, 
the  Scythians  used  to  admit  their  friends  into  the  same  terras  of  union 
with  them  as  their  relations.*  Friendship  was  considered  by  them  as  a 
sacred  and  inviolable  alliance,  which  diflFered  but  little  from  that  which 
nature  has  put  between  brethren,  and  which  they  could  not  infringe 
without  being  guilty  of  a  heinous  crime. 

Ancient  authors  seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  who  should  most 
extol  the  innocence  of  manners  that  reigned  among  the  Scythians,  by 
magnificent  encomiums.  That  of  Horace  I  shall  transcribe  at  large. 
That  poet  does  not  confine  it  entirely  to  the  Scythians,  but  joins  the 
Gets  with  them,  who  were  their  near  neighbours.  It  is  in  that  beautiful 
ode,  where  he  inveighs  against  the  luxury  and  irregularities  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived.  After  having  told  us,  that  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
mind  is  not  to  be  procured  either  by  immense  riches,  or  sumptuous  build- 
ing, he  adds,  '  A  hundred  times  happier  are  the  Scythians,  who  roam 
about  in  their  itinerant  houses,  their  waggons  ;  and  happier  even  are  the 
frozen  Getae.  With  them  the  earth,  without  being  divided  by  land- 
marks, produceth  her  fruits,  which  are  gathered  in  common.  There  each 
man's  tillage  is  but  of  one  year's  continuance  ;  and  when  that  term  of  his 
labour  is  expired,  he  is  relieved  by  a  successor  who  takes  his  place,  and 
manures  the  ground  on  the  same  conditions.  There  the  innocent  step- 
mothers form  no  cruel  designs  against  the  lives  of  their  husbands'  chil- 
dren by  a  former  wife.  The  wives  do  not  pretend  to  domineer  over  their 
husbands  on  account  of  their  fortunes,  nor  are  to  be  corrupted  by  the  in- 
sinuating language  of  spruce  adulterers.  The  greatest  portion  of  the 
maiden  is  her  father's  and  mother's  virtue,  her  inviolable  attachment  to 
her  husband,  and  her  perfect  disregard  of  all  other  men.  They  dare  not 
be  unfaithful,  because  they  are  convinced  that  infidelity  is  a  crime,  and 
its  reward  is  death.' 

When  we  consider  the  manners  and  character  of  the  Scythians  without 
prejudice,  can  we  possibly  forbear  to  look  upon  them  with  esteem  and 
admiration  ?  Does  not  their  manner  of  living,  as  to  the  exterior  part  of 
it  at  least,  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  the  patriarchs,  who  had 
no  fixed  habitation  ;  who  did  not  till  the  ground  ;  who  had  no  other  oc- 
cupation than  that  of  feeding  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  who  dwelt  in 
tents  ?  Can  we  believe  this  people  were  much  to  be  pitied,  for  not  under- 
standing, or  rather  for  despising,  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  ?  Is  it  not  to 
be  wished  that  those  metals  had  for  ever  lain  buried  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  and  that  they  had  never  been  dug  from  thence  to  become  the 
causes  and  instruments  of  almost  every  crime?  What  advantage  could 
gold  or  silver  be  of  to  the  Scythians,  who  valued  nothing  but  what  the 
necessities  of  men  actually  require,  and  who  took  care  to  set  narrow 
bounds  to  those  necessities?  It  is  no  wonder,  that,  living  as  they  did, 
without  houses,  they  should  make  no  account  of  those  arts  that  were  so 
highly  valued  in  other  places,  as  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting  : 

*  Lucian.  in  Tex.  p.  51. 
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or  Ihat  they  should  despise  fine  clothes  and  costly  furniture,  since  they 
found  the  skins  of  beasts  sufficient  to  defend  them  against  the  inclemency 
of  the  seasons.  After  all,  can  we  truly  say,  that  these  pretended  advan- 
tages contribute  to  the  real  happiness  of  life?  Were  those  nations  that 
had  them  in  the  greatest  plenty,  more  healthful  or  robust  than  the  Scy- 
thians ?  Did  they  live  to  a  greater  age  than  they?  Or  did  they  spend 
their  lives  in  greater  freedom  and  tranquillity,  or  a  greater  exemption 
from  cares  and  troubles  ?  Let  us  acknowledge,  to  the  shame  of  ancient 
philosophj' ;  the  Scythians,  who  did  not  particularly  apply  themselves  to 
the  study  of  wisdom,  carried  it  however  to  a  greater  height  in  their  prac- 
tice, than  either  the  Egyptians,  Grecians,  or  any  other  civilized  nation. 
"They  did  not  give  the  name  of  goods  or  riches  to  any  thing,  but  what, 
humanly  speaking,  truly  deserved  that  title ;  as  health,  strength,  courage, 
the  love  of  labour  andliberty,  innocence  of  life,  sincerity,  and  abhorrence 
of  all  fraud  and  dissimulation,  and,  in  a  word,  all  such  qualities  as  render 
a  man  more  virtuous  and  more  valuable.  If  to  these  happy  dispositions, 
we  could  add  the  knowledge  and  love  of  the  true  God  and  of  our  Re- 
deemer, without  which  the  most  exalted  virtues  are  of  no  value,  they 
would  have  been  a  perfect  people. 

When  we  compare  the  manners  of  the  Scythians  with  those  of  the  pre- 
sent age,  we  are  tempted  to  believe  that  the  pencils  which  drew  so  beau- 
tiful a  picture,  were  not  free  from  partiality  and  flattery  ;  and  that  both 
Justin  and  Horace  have  decked  them  with  virtues  that  did  not  belong  to 
them.  But  all  antiquity  agrees  in  giving  the  same  testimony  of  them ; 
and  Homer  in  particular,  whose  opinion  ought  to  be  of  great  weight, 
calls  them  '  the  most  just  and  upright  of  men.' 

But  at  length  (who  could  believe  it?)  luxury,  which  might  be  thought 
to  thrive  only  in  an  agreeable  and  delightful  soil,  penetrated  into  this 
rough  and  uncultivated  region  ;  and  breaking  down  the  fences,  which 
the  constant  practice  of  several  ages,  founded  in  the  nature  of  the  cli- 
mate and  the  genius  of  the  people,  had  set  against  it,  did  at  last  eflfectu- 
ally  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  Scythians,  and  bring  them,  in  that  respect, 
upon  a  level  with  the  other  nations,  where  it  had  long  been  predominant. 

It  is  Strabo  that  acquaints  us  with  this  particular,*  which  is  very 
worthy  of  our  notice:  he  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius. 
After  having  greatly  commended  the  simplicity,  frugality,  and  innocence 
of  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  their  extreme  aversion  to  all  deceit  and 
even  dissimulation,  he  owns,  that  their  intercourse  in  later  times  with 
other  nations  had  extirpated  those  virtues,  and  planted  the  contrary 
vices  in  their  stead.  One  would  think,  says  he,  that  the  natural  effect  of 
such  an  intercourse  with  civilized  and  polite  nations  would  only  have 
been  that  of  rendering  them  more  humanized  and  courteous,  by  softening 
that  air  of  savageness  and  ferocity,  which  they  had  before  :  but,  instead 
of  that,  it  introduced  a  total  ruin  of  their  ancient  manners,  and  trans- 
formed them  into  quite  different  creatures.  It  is  undoubtedly  with  re- 
ference to  this  change  that  Athenseus  says,+  the  Scythians  abandoned 
themselves  to  voluptuousness  and  luxury,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
sufiFered  self-interest  and  avarice  to  prevail  amongst  them. 

Strabo,  in  making  the  remark  I  have  been  mentioning,  does  not  deny, 

♦  Lib.  vii.  p.  301.  t  Lib.  xii.  p.  524. 
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bntihat  It  was  to  the  Rotn&ns  and  Grecians  this  fatal  change  of  manners 
was  owing.  Our  example,  says  he,  has  perverted  almost  all  the  nations 
of  the  world:  by  carrying  the  refinements  of  luxury  and  pleasure  amongst 
them,  we  have  taught  them  insincerity  and  fraud,  and  a  thousand  kinds 
of  shameful  and  infamous  arts  to  get  money.  It  is  a  miserable  talent, 
and  a  very  unhappy  distinction  for  a  nation,  through  its  ingenuity  in  in- 
venting modes,  and  refining  upon  every  thing  that  tends  to  nourish  and 
promote  luxury,  to  become  the  corrupter  of  all  its  neighbours,  and  the 
author,  as  it  were,  of  their  vices  and  debauchery. 

It  was  against  these  Scythians,  but  at  a  time  when  they  were  yet  un- 
corrupted,  and  in  their  utmost  vigour,  that  Darius  turned  his  arms.  This 
expedition  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

SECT.  IV.— DARIUS'S  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE 
SCYTHIANS. 

I  have  already  observed,*  that  the  pretence  used  by  Darius  for  un- 
dertaking this  war  against  the  Scythians,  was  the  irruption  formerly 
made  by  that  people  into  Asia  :  but  in  reality  he  had  no  other  end  than 
to  satisfy  his  own  ambition,  and  to  extend  his  conquests. 

His  brother  Artabanes,  for  whom  he  had  a  great  regard,  and  who,  on 
his  side,  had  no  less  zeal  for  the  true  interests  of  the  king  his  brother, 
thought  it  his  duty  on  this  occasion  to  speak  his  sentiments  with  all  the 
freedom  that  an  aflfair  of  such  importance  required.  '  Great  prince,' 
says  he  to  him,  '  they,  who  form  any  great  enterprise,  ought  carefully 
to  consider,  whether  it  will  be  beneficial  or  prejudicial  to  the  state ; 
whether  the  execution  of  it  will  be  easy  or  difficult ;  whether  it  be  likely 
to  augment  or  diminish  their  glory ;  and  lastly,  whether  the  thing  de- 
signed be  consistent  with,  or  contrary  to,  the  rules  of  justice.  For  my 
own  part,  I  cannot  perceive.  Sir,  even  though  you  were  sure  of  success, 
what  advantage  you  can  propose  to  yourself  in  undertaking  a  war  against 
the  Scythians.  Consider  the  vast  distance  between  them  and  you  ;  and 
the  prodigious  space  of  land  and  sea  that  separates  them  from  your  do- 
minions :  besides,  they  are  a  people  that  dwell  in  wild  and  uncultivated 
deserts  ;  that  have  neither  towns  nor  houses  ;  that  have  no  fixed  settle- 
ment, or  place  of  habitation;  and  that  are  destitute  of  all  manner  of 
riches.  What  have  your  troops  to  gain  from  such  an  expedition  ?  or,  to 
speak  more  properly,  what  have  they  not  rather  to  lose  ? 

'  Accustomed  as  the  Scythians  are  to  remove  from  country  to  country, 
if  they  should  think  proper  to  fly  before  you,  not  out  of  cowardice  or 
fear,  for  they  are  a  very  courageous  and  warlike  people,  but  only  with  a 
design  to  harass  and  ruin  your  army  by  continual  and  fatiguing  marches  ; 
what  will  become  of  us  in  such  an  uncultivated,  barren,  and  naked  coun- 
try, where  we  shall  neither  find  forage  for  our  horses,  nor  provision  for 
our  men?  I  am  afraid.  Sir,  that  through  a  false  notion  of  glory,  and  the 
insinuations  of  flatterers,  you  may  be  hurried  into  a  war,  which  may  turn 
to  the  dishonour  of  the  nation.  You  now  enjoy  the  sweets  of  peace  and 
tranquillity  in  the  midst  of  your  people,  where  you  are  the  object  of  their 
admiration,  and  the  author  of  their  happiness.  You  are  sensible  the 
gods  have  placed  you  upon  the  throne  to  be  their  coadjutor,  or 
to  speak  more  properly  to  be  the  dispenser  of  their  bounty,  rather 
than  the  minister  cf  their  power.  You  pride  yourself  upon  being 
•  Herod.  I.  iv.c.  83— 96. 
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the  protector,  the  guardian,  and  the  father  of  your  subjects :  and 
you  often  declare  to  us,  because  you  really  believe  so,  that  you  look 
upon  yourself  as  invested  with  sovereign  power,  only  to  make  your 
people  happy.  What  exquisite  joy  must  it  be  to  so  great  a  prince  as 
you  are,  to  be  the  source  of  so  many  blessings  ;  and  under  the  shadow  of 
your  name  to  preserve  such  infinite  numbers  of  people  in  so  desirable  a 
tranquillity  !  Is  not  the  glory  of  a  king  who  loves  his  subjects,  and  is 
beloved  by  them,  who,  instead  of  waging  war  against  neighbouring  or 
distant  nations,  makes  use  of  his  power  to  keep  them  in  peace  and  amity 
with  each  other;  is  not  such  a  glory  infinitely  preferable  to  that  of  ra- 
vaging and  spoiling  a  country,  of  filling  the  earth  with  slaughter  and 
desolation,  with  horror,  consternation,  and  despair  ?  But  there  is  one 
motive  more,  which  ought  to  have  a  greater  influence  upon  you  than  all 
others,  I  mean  that  of  justice.  Thanks  to  the  gods,  you  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  princes,  who  acknowledge  no  other  law  than  that  of 
force,  and  who  imagine  that  they  have  a  peculiar  privilege  annexed  to 
their  dignity,  which  private  persons  have  not,  of  invading  other  men's 
properties.  You  do  not  make  your  greatness  consist  in  being  able  to  do 
whatever  you  will,  but  in  willing  only  what  may  be  done  without  in- 
frins:ing  the  laws,  or  violating  justice.  To  speak  plain,  shall  one  man 
be  reckoned  unjust,  and  a  robber,  for  seizing  on  a  few  acres  of  his  neigh- 
bour's estate  ;  and  shall  another  be  reckoned  just  and  great,  and  have 
the  title  of  hero,  because  he  seizes  upon  and  usurps  whole  provinces? 
Permit  me,  Sir,  to  ask  you,  what  title  have  you  to  Scythia  ?  What  injury 
have  the  Scythians  done  you  ?  What  reason  can  you  allege  for  declaring 
war  against  them  ?  The  war  indeed,  in  which  you  have  been  engaged 
against  the  Babylonians  was  at  the  same  time  both  just  and  necessary  : 
the  gods  have  accordingly  crowned  your  arms  with  success.  It  belongs 
to  you.  Sir,  to  judge  whether  that  which  you  are  now  going  to  undertake, 
be  of  the  same  nature.' 

Nothing  but  the  generous  zeal  of  a  brother,  truly  concerned  for  the 
glory  of  his  prince  and  the  good  of  his  country,  could  inspire  such  a  free- 
dom :  as,  on  the  other  hand,  nothing  but  a  perfect  moderation  in  the 
prince  could  make  him  capable  of  bearing  with  it.  Darius,  as  Tacitus 
observes  of  another  great  emperor,  had  the  art  of  reconciling  two  things 
which  are  generally  incompatible,  the  sovereignty  and  liberty.  Far 
from  being  oflfended  at  the  freedom  used  by  his  brother,  he  thanked  him 
for  his  good  advice,  though  he  did  not  follow  it ;  for  he  had  taken  his  re- 
solution. He  departed  from  Susa  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  men  ;  and  his  fleet,  consisting  of  six  hundred  ships,  was 
chiefly  manned  with  lonians,  and  other  Grecian  nations  that  dwelt  upon 
the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Hellespont.  He  marched  his  army 
towards  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  which  he  passed  upon  a  bridge  of  boats  : 
after  which,  having  made  himself  master  of  all  Thrace,  he  came  to  the 
banks  of  the  Danube,  otherwise  called  the  Ister,  where  he  had  ordered 
his  fleet  to  join  him.  In  several  places  on  his  march  he  caused  pillars  to 
be  erected  with  magnificent  inscriptions,  in  one  of  which  he  sufifered  hini- 
Gelf  to  be  called,  'the  best  and  handsomest  of  all  men  living.'  What 
vanity  !  what  a  littleness  of  soul  was  this  I 

And  yet  if  this  prince's  faults  had  terminated  only  in  sentiments  of 
pride  and  vanity,  pirhaps  they  would  appear  more  excusable  than  they 
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do,  at  least  they  would  not  have  been  so  pernicious  to  his  subjects.  But 
how  shall  we  reconcile  Darius's  disposition,*  which  seemed  to  be  so  ex- 
ceeding humane  and  gentle,  with  his  barbarous  'and  cruel  behaviour  to- 
wards Oebazus,  a  venerable  old  man,  whose  merit,  as  well  as  quality, 
entitled  him  to  respect  ?  This  nobleman  had  three  sons,  who  were  all 
preparing  themselves  to  attend  the  king  in  this  expedition  against  the 
Scythians.  Upon  Darius's  departure  from  Susa,  the  good  old  father 
begged  as  a  favour  of  him,  that  he  would  please  to  leave  him  one  of  his 
sons  at  home,  to  be  a  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age.  '  One,'  replied  Da- 
rius, '  will  not  be  sufficient  for  you  ;  I  will  leave  you  all  the  three  :'  and 
immediately  he  caused  them  all  to  be  put  to  death. 

When  the  army  had  passed  the  Danube  upon  a  bridge  of  boats,t  the 
king  was  for  having  the  bridge  broken  down,  that  his  army  might  not  be 
weakened  by  leaving  so  considerable  a  detachment  of  his  troops  as  was 
necessary  to  guard  it.  But  one  of  his  officers  represented  to  him,  that  it 
might  be  proper  to  keep  that,  as  a  necessary  resource,  in  case  the  war 
with  the  Scythians  should  prove  unfortunate.  The  king  acquiesced,  and 
committed  the  guarding  of  the  bridge  to  the  care  of  the  lonians,  who  built 
it  ;  giving  them  leave  at  the  same  time  to  go  back  to  their  own  country, 
if  he  did  not  return  in  the  space  of  two  months ;  he  then  proceeded  on  his 
march  to  Scythia. 

As  soon  as  the  Scythians  were  informed  that  Darius  was  marching 
against  them,  they  immediately  entered  into  a  consultation  upon  the  mea- 
sures necessary  to  be  taken.  They  were  very  sensible,  that  they  were 
not  in  a  condition  to  resist  by  themselves  so  formidable  an  enemy.  They 
applied  therefore  to  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  desired  their  as- 
sistance, alleging,  that  the  danger  was  general,  and  concerned  them  all, 
and  that  it  was  their  common  interest  to  oppose  an  enemy,  whose  views 
of  conquest  were  not  confined  to  one  nation.  Some  returned  favourable 
answers  to  their  demand  ;  others  absolutely  refused  to  enter  into  a  war 
which,  they  said,  did  not  regard  them  ;  but  they  had  soon  reason  to  repent 
their  refusal. 

One  wise  precaution  taken  by  the  Scythians,  was  to  place  their  wives 
and  children  in  safety,+  by  sending  them  in  carriages  to  the  most  northern 
parts  of  the  country :  and  with  them  likewise  they  sent  all  their  herds 
and  flocks,  reserving  nothing  to  themselves,  but  what  was  necessary  for 
the  support  of  their  army.  Another  precaution  of  theirs  was  to  fill  up 
all  their  wells,  and  stop  up  their  springs,  and  to  consume  all  the  forage 
in  those  parts  through  which  the  Persian  army  was  to  pass.  This  done, 
they  marched,  in  conjunction  with  their  allies,  against  the  enemy,  not 
with  a  view  of  giving  him  battle,  for  they  were  determined  to  avoid  that, 
but  to  draw  him  into  such  places  as  suited  best  their  interest.  Whenever 
the  Persians  seemed  disposed  to  attack  them,  they  still  retired  farther  up 
into  the  country  ;  and  thereby  drew  them  on  from  place  to  place,  into  the 
territories  of  those  nations  that  had  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
them,  whose  lands  became  a  prey  to  the  two  armies  of  the  Persians  and 
Scythians. 

Darius,  weary  of  these  tedious  and  fatiguing  pursuits,  sent  a  herald  to 
th«  king  of  the  Scythians,  whose  name  was  Indathyrsus,  with  this  mes- 

•  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  84.    Senec.  de  Ira,  c.  16. 
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sage  In  his  name:  •  Prince  of  the  Scythians,  wherefore  dost  thou  conti- 
nually fly  before  me  ?  Why  dost  thou  not  stop  somewhere  or  other,  either 
to  give  me  battle,  if  thou  believest  thyself  able  to  encounter  me,  or,  if 
thou  thinkest  thyself  too  weak,  to  acknowledge  thy  master,  by  presenting 
him  with  earth  and  water?'  The  Scythians  were  a  high  spirited  people, 
extremely  jealous  of  their  liberty,  and  professed  enemies  to  all  slavery. 
Indathyrsus  sent  Darius  the  following  answer  :  '  If  I  fly  before  thee, 
prince  of  the  Persians,  it  is  not  because  I  fear  thee:  What  I  do  now,  is 
no  more  than  what  I  am  used  to  do  in  time  of  peace.  We  Scythians 
have  neither  cities  nor  lands  to  defend :  if  thou  hast  a  mind  to  force  us  to 
come  to  an  engagement,  come  and  attack  the  tombs  of  our  fathers,  and 
thou  shalt  find  what  manner  of  men  we  are.  As  to  the  title  of  master, 
which  thou  assumest,  keep  it  for  other  nations  than  the  Scythians.  For 
my  part,  I  acknowledge  no  other  master  than  the  great  Jupiter  one  of  my 
own  ancestors,  and  the  goddess  Vesta.' 

The  farther  Darius  advanced  into  the  country,  the  greater  hardship  his 
army  was  exposed  to.  Just  when  it  was  reduced  to  the  last  extremity, 
there  came  a  herald  from  the  Scythian  prince,  who  was  commissioned  to 
present  to  Darius  a  bird,  a  mouse,  and  five  arrows.  The  king  desired  to 
know  the  meaning  of  those  gifts.  The  messenger  answered,  that  his 
orders  were  only  to  deliver  them,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  that  it  was  left 
to  the  Persian  king  to  find  out  the  meaning.  Darius  concluded  at  first, 
that  the  Scythians  thereby  consented  to  deliver  up  the  earth  and  water  to 
him,  which  were  represented  by  the  mouse  and  frog ;  as  also  their  ca- 
valry,' whose  swiftness  was  represented  by  the  bird ;  together  with  their 
own  persons  and  arms,  signified  by  the  arrows.  But  Gobryas,  one  of 
the  seven  lords  that  had  deposed  the  Magian  impostor,  expounded  the 
enigma  in  the  following  manner  :  '  Know,'  says  he  to  the  Persians,  'that 
unless  you  can  fly  in  the  air  like  birds,  or  hide  yourselves  in  the  earth 
like  mice,  or  dive  under  the  water  like  frogs,  you  shall  in  no  wise  be 
able  to  avoid  the  arrows  of  the  Scythians.* 

And,  indeed,  the  whole  Persian  army,  marching  in  a  vast,  uncultivated, 
and  barren  country,  completely  destitute  of  water,  was  reduced  to  so  de- 
plorable a  condition,  that  they  had  nothing  before  their  eyes  but  inevi- 
table ruin  :*  nor  was  Darius  himself  exempt  from  the  common  danger. 
He  owed  his  preservation  to  a  camel,  which  was  loaded  with  water,  and 
followed  him  with  great  difficulty  through  that  wild  and  deserted  country. 

The  king  afterwards  did  not  forget  this  benefactor ;  to  reward  him  for 
the  service  he  had  done  him,  and  the  fatigues  he  had  undergone,  on  his 
return  to  Asia,  he  settled  a  certain  district  of  his  own  upon  him  for  his 
peculiar  use  and  subsistence,  for  which  reason  the  place  was  called  Gau- 
gamele,  that  is,  in  the  Persian  tongue,  '  the  Camel's  habitation.'  It  was 
near  the  same  place  that  Darius  Codomannus  received  a  second  overthrow 
by  Alexander  the  Great. 

Darius  deliberated  no  longer,  finding  himself  under  an  absolute  neces- 
sity of  quitting  his  rash  enterprise. t  He  begau  then  to  think  in  earnest 
of  returning  home  ;  and  saw  but  too  plainly,  that  there  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  As  soon  therefore  as  night  came,  the  Persians,  to  deceive  the 
enemy,  lighted  a  great  number  of  fires,  as  usual  ;  [and  leaving  the  old 

•  Strabo,  1.  vii.  p.  305.  et  1.  xvi.  p.  737.  t  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  134,  140. 
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men  and  the  sick  behind  them  in  the  camp,  together  with  all  their  asses, 
which  made  a  sufficient  noise,  they  set  out  upon  their  march,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Danube.  The  Scythians  did  not  perceive  they  were  gone  till 
the  next  morning  *,  whereupon  they  immediately  sent  a  considerable  de- 
tachment to  the  Danube  :  this  detachment  being  perfectly  well  acquainted 
with  the  roads  of  the  country,  arrived  at  the  bridge  a  great  while  before 
the  Persians.  The  Scythians  had  sent  expresses  beforehand  to  persuade 
the  loniaus  to  break  the  bridge,  and  to  return  to  their  own  country  ;  and 
the  latter  had  promised  to  do  it,  but  without  designing  to  execute  their 
promise.  The  Scythians  now  pressed  them  to  it  more  earnestly,  and 
represented  to  them,  that  the  time  prescribed  by  Darius  for  staying  there 
was  elapsed  ;  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  return  home,  without  either 
violating  their  word  or  their  duty  ;  that  they  now  had  it  in  their  power 
to  throw  off  for  ever  the  yoke  of  their  subjection,  and  make  themselves 
a  happy  and  free  people ;  and  that  the  Scythians  wound  render  Darius 
incapable  of  forming  any  more  enterprises  against  any  of  his  neighbours. 

The  lonians  entered  into  consultation  upon  the  affair.  Miltiades  the 
Athenian,  who  was  prince,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  tyrant,  of  the  Cher- 
sonesus  of  Thrace,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hellespont,  was  one  of  those  that 
accompanied  Darius,  and  furnished  him  with  ships  for  his  enterprise. 
Having  the  public  interest  more  at  heart  than  his  private  advantage,  he 
was  of  opinion,  that  they  should  comply  with  the  request  of  the  Scy- 
thians and  embrace  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  recovering  the 
liberty  of  Ionia :  all  the  other  commanders  acquiesced  in  his  sentiments, 
except  Hystiaeus,  the  tyrant  of  Miletus.  When  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
speak,  he  represented  to  the  Ionian  generals,  that  their  fortune  was 
linked  with  that  of  Darius ;  that  it  was  under  that  prince's  protection 
that  each  of  them  was  master  in  his  own  city  ;  and  if  the  power  of  the 
Persians  should  sink  or  decline,  the  cities  of  Ionia  would  not  fail  to  de- 
pose their  tyrants,  and  recover  their  freedom.  All  the  other  chiefs  were 
influenced  by  his  opinion  ;  and,  as  is  usual  in  most  cases,  the  consi- 
deration of  private  interest  prevailed  over  the  public  good.  They  re- 
solved therefore  to  wait  for  Darius  ;  but  in  order  to  deceive  the  Scythians 
and  hinder  them  from  undertaking  any  thing,  they  declared  to  them,  that 
they  had  resolved  to  retire,  pursuant  to  their  request:  and  the  better  to 
carry  on  the  fraud,  they  actually  began  to  break  one  end  of  the  bridge, 
exhorting  the  Scythians  at  the  same  time  to  do  their  part,  to  return 
speedily  back  to  meet  the  common  enemy,  to  attack  and  defeat  them.  The 
Scythians  being  too  credulous,  retired,  and  were  deceived  a  second  time. 

They  missed  Darius,  who  had  taken  a  different  route  from  that  in 
which  they  expected  to  come  up  with  him.*  He  arrived  by  night  at  the 
bridge  over  the  Danube  ;  and  finding  it  broken  down,  he  no  longer 
doubted  but  the  lonians  were  gone,  and  that,  consequently,  he  should  be 
ruined.  He  made  his  people  call  out  with  a  loud  voice  for  Hystiaeus, 
the  Milesiun,  who  at  last  answered,  and  put  the  king  out  of  his  anxiety. 
They  entirely  repaired  the  bridge ;  so  that  Darius  repassed  the  Danube, 
and  came  back  into  Thrace.  There  he  left  Megabyzus,  one  of  his  chief 
generals,  with  part  of  his  army,  to  complete  the  conquest  of  that  country, 
and  entirely  reduce  it  to  his  obedience.  After  which  he  repassed  the 
Bosphorus  with  the  rest  of  his  troops,  and  went  to  Sardis,  where  he  spent 

*  Herod.  1.  iv.  c.  141,  114. 
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the  •Winter  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  following,  In  order  to  refresh 
his  army,  which  had  suffered  extremely  in  that  ill-concerted  and  unfor- 
tunate expedition. 

Megabyzus  continued  some  time  in  Thrace ;  whose  inhabitants,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  would  have  been  invincible,  had  they  had  the  dis- 
cretion to  unite  their  forces,  and  to  choose  one  chief  commander.*  Some 
of  them  had  very  particular  customs.  In  one  of  their  districts,  when  a 
child  came  into  the  world,  all  the  relations  expressed  great  sorrow  and 
affliction,  bitterly  weeping  at  the  prospect  of  the  misery  which  the  new- 
born infant  had  to  experience;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  on  the  death  of 
any  of  their  family,  they  all  rejoiced,  because  they  looked  upon  the  de- 
ceased person  as  happy  only  from  that  moment  wherein  he  was  delivered 
for  ever  from  the  troubles  and  calamities  of  this  life.  In  another  dis- 
trict, where  polygamy  was  in  fashion,  when  a  husband  died,  it  was  a 
great  dispute  among  his  wives  which  of  them  was  best  beloved.  She  in 
whose  favour  the  contest  was  decided,  had  the  privilege  of  being  sacri- 
ficed by  her  nearest  relation  upon  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  and  of  being 
buried  with  him :  whilst  all  the  other  wives  envied  her  happiness,  and 
thought  themselves  in  some  sort  dishonoured. 

Darius,  on  his  return  to  Sardis,+  after  his  unhappy  expedition  against 
the  Scythians,  having  learnt  for  certain  that  he  owed  both  his  own  safety 
and  that  of  his  whole  army  to  Hystiaeus,  who  had  persuaded  the  lonians 
not  to  destroy  the  bridge  on  the  Danube,  sent  for  that  prince  to  his  court, 
and  desired  him  freely  to  ask  any  favour  in  recompense  of  his  service. 
Hystiseus  hereupon  desired  the  king  to  give  him  Mircina  of  Edonia,  a 
territory  upon  the  river  Strymon  in  Thrace,  together  with  the  liberty  of 
building  a  city  there.  His  request  was  readily  granted  ;  and  he  returned 
to  Miletus,  where  he  caused  a  fleet  of  ships  to  be  equipped,  and  then  set 
out  for  Thrace.  Having  taken  possession  of  the  territory  granted  him, 
he  immediately  set  about  the  execution  of  his  project  in  building  a  city. 

Megabyzus,  who  was  then  governor  of  Thrace  for  Darius,  J  immediately 
perceived  how  prejudicial  that  undertaking  would  be  to  the  king's  affairs 
in  those  quarters.  He  considered  that  this  new  city  stood  upon  a  navi- 
gable river  ;  that  the  country  round  about  it  abounded  in  timber  fit  for 
building  of  ships  ;  that  it  was  inhabited  by  different  nations,  both  Greeks 
and  barbarians,  who  were  able  to  furnish  great  numbers  of  men  for  land 
and  sea  service  ;  that,  if  one  of  those  people  were  under  the  guidance  of  a 
leader  so  skilful  and  enterprising  as  Hystiaaus,  they  might  become  so 
powerful  both  by  sea  and  land  that  it  would  be  no  longer  possible  for  the 
king  to  keep  them  in  subjection  ;  especially  considering  that  they  bad  a 
great  many  gold  and  silver  mines  in  that  country,  which  would  enable 
them  to  carry  on  any  project  they  might  think  fit  to  form.  At  his  return 
to  Sardis  he  represented  all  these  things  to  the  king,  who  was  convinced 
by  his  reasons,  and  therefore  sent  for  Hystiaeus  to  come  to  Sardis,  pre- 
tending to  have  some  great  designs  in  view,  wherein  he  wanted  the  assist- 
ance of  his  counsel.  When  he  had  brought  him  to  his  court  by  this 
means,  he  carried  him  to  Susa,  making  him  believe  that  he  set  an  extra- 
ordinary value  upon  a  friend  of  such  fidelity  and  understanding  ;  two 
q^ualifications  that  rendered  him  very  dear  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had 

♦Herod.  1.  v.c.l.        tlb.c.  11&23.         t  lb.  c.  23  &  96. 
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given  such  memorable  proofs  in  the  Scythian  expedtlion  ;  giving  him  to 
understand,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  should  be  able  to  find  something 
for  him  in  Persia,  which  would  make  him  ample  amends  for  all  that  he 
could  leave  behind  him.  Hystiaeus,  pleased  with  so  honourable  a  dis- 
tinction, and  finding  himself  likewise  under  a  necessity  of  complying, 
accompanied  Darius  to  Susa,  and  left  Aristagoras  to  govern  at  Miletus 
in  his  room. 

Whilst  Megabyzus  was  still  in  Thrace,*  he  sent  several  Persian  noble- 
men to  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  to  require  him  to  give  earth  and 
water  to  Darius  his  master :  this  was  the  usual  form  of  one  prince's  sub- 
mitting to  another.  Amyntas  readily  complied  with  that  request,  and  paid 
all  imaginable  honours  to  the  envoys.  Towards  the  end  of  an  entertain- 
tainment  which  he  made  for  them,  they  desired  that  the  ladies  might  be 
brought  in,  which  was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the  country : 
however,  the  king  would  not  venture  to  refuse  them.  The  Persian  noble- 
men, being  heated  with  wine,  and  thinking  they  might  use  the  same  free- 
dom as  in  their  own  country,  did  not  observe  a  due  decorum  towards 
those  princesses.  The  king's  son,  whose  name  was  Alexander,  could  not 
see  his  mother  and  sisters  treated  in  such  a  manner,  without  great  resent- 
ment and  indignation.  Wherefore,  upon  some  pretence  or  other,  he  con- 
trived to  send  the  ladies  out  of  the  room,  as  if  they  were  to  return  again 
presently,  and  had  the  precaution  to  get  the  king,  his  father,  also  out  of 
the  company.  In  this  interval  he  caused  some  young  men  to  be  drest 
like  women,  and  to  be  armed  with  poinards  under  their  garments.  These 
pretended  ladies  came  into  the  room  instead  of  the  others  ;  and  when  the 
Persians  began  to  treat  them  as  they  had  before  treated  the  princesses, 
they  drew  out  their  poinards,  fell  violently  upon  them,  and  killed,  not 
only  the  noblemen,  but  every  one  of  their  attendants.  The  news  of  this 
slaughter  soon  reached  Susa  ;  and  the  king  appointed  commissioners  to 
take  cognizance  of  the  matter  ;  but  Alexander,  by  the  power  of  bribes 
and  presents,  stifled  the  affair,  so  that  nothing  came  of  it. 

The  Scythians,  to  be  revenged  of  Darius  for  invading  their  country, 
passed  the  Danube  and  ravaged  all  the  part  of  Thrace  that  had  submit- 
ted to  the  Persians,  as  far  as  the  Hellespont.  Miltiades,  to  avoid  their 
fury,  abandoned  the  Chersonesus ;  but  after  the  enemy  retired,  he  re- 
lumed thither  again,  and  was  restored  to  the  same  power  he  had  before 
over  the  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

SECT,  v.— DARIUS'S  CONQUEST  OF  INDIA. 
[A.  M.  3496.  Ant.  J.  C.  508.]— About  the  same  time,  that  is,  in  the 
thirteenth  year  of  Darius's  reign,  this  prince  having  an  ambition  .to  ex- 
tend his  dominion  eastwards,  first  resolved,  in  order  to  facilitate  his 
conquests,  to  get  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  country.  To  this  end,  he 
caused  a  fleet  to  be  built  and  fitted  out  at  Capsatyra,  a  city  upon  the  In- 
dus, and  did  the  same  at  several  other  places  on  the  same  river,  as  far  as 
the  frontiers  of  Scythia.t  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to 
Scylax.t  a  Grecian  of  Caryandia,  a  town  of  Caria,  who  was  perfectly 
well  versed  in  maritime  affairs.  His  orders  were  to  sail  down  that  river, 
*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  17  &  21.  +  Asiatic  Scythia  is  meant. 

+  There  is  a  geographical  treatise  entitled  T](pin\ovs,  and  composed  by 
one  Scylax  of  Caryandia,  who  is  thought  to  be  the  same  person  spoken 
of  in  this  this  place.  But  that  opinion  is  attended  with  some  difficulties, 
which  have  given  occasion  to  many  learned  dissertations. 
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and  get  all  the  knowfedge  he  possibly  could  of  the  country  on  both  sides 
quite  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river ;  to  pass  from  thence  into  the 
Southern  Ocean,  and  to  steer  his  course  afterwards  to  the  West,  and  so 
return  back  that  way  to  Persia.  Scylax  having  exactly  observed  his 
instructions,  and  sailed  quite  down  the  river  Indus,  entered  the  Re^  Sea 
by  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel ;  and  after  a  voyage  of  thirty  months 
from  the  time  of  his  setting  out  from  Capsatyra,  he  arrived  in  Egypt  at 
the  same  port  from  whence  Necho,  king  of  Egypt,  had  formerly  sent  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  in  his  service,  with  orders  to  sail  round  the  coasts 
of  Africa.  Very  probably  this  was  the  same  port  where  now  stands  the 
town  of  Suez,  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Red  Sea.  From  thence  Scylax 
returned  to  Susa,  where  he  gave  Darius  an  account  of  all  his  discoveries. 
Darius  afterwards  entered  India  with  an  army,  and  subjected  all  that 
vast  country.  The  reader  will  naturally  expect  to  be  informed  of  the 
particulars  of  so  important  a  war.  But  Herodotus  says  not  one  word 
about  it ;  he  only  tells  us,*  that  India  made  the  twentieth  province,  or 
government,  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  that  the  annual  revenue  accruing 
from  hence  to  Darius  was  three  hundred  and  sixty  talents  of  gold,  which 
amount  to  near  eleven  millions  of  livres  French  money,  something  less 
than  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling. 

SECT.  VI.— THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  lONIANS. 

[A.  M.  3500.  Ant.  J.  C.  504.] — Darius,  after  his  return  to  Susa  from 
his  Scythian  expedition, J  had  given  his  brother  Artaphernes  the  govern- 
ment of  Sardis,  and  made  Otanes  commander  in  Thrace,  and  the  adjacent 
countries  along  the  sea-coast,  in  the  room  of  Megabyzus. 

From  a  small  spark,  kindled  by  a  sedition  at  Xaxus,§  a  great  flame 
arose,  which  gave  occasion  to  a  considerable  war.  Naxus  was  the  most 
important  island  of  the  Cyclades  in  the  JEgean  Sea,  now  called  the 
Archipelago.  In  this  sedition  the  principal  inhabitants  having  been 
overpowered  by  the  populace,  who  were  the  greater  number,  many  of  the 
richest  families  were  banished  out  of  the  island.  Hereupon  they  fled  to 
Miletus,  and  implored  the  assistance  of  Aristagoras,  to  reinstate  them  in 
their  native  place.  He  was  at  that  time  governor  of  that  city,  as  lieute- 
nant to  Hystiseus,  to  whom  he  was  both  nephew  and  son-in-law,  and 
whom  Darius  had  carried  along  with  him  to  Susa.  Aristagoras  promised 
to  give  these  exiles  the  assistance  they  desired. 

But  not  being  powerful  enough  himself  to  execute  what  he  had  pro- 
mised, he  went  to  Sardis,  and  communicated  the  affair  to  Artaphernes. 
He  represented  to  him  that  this  was  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for 
reducing  Naxus  under  the  power  of  Darius  :  that  if  he  were  once  master 
of  that  island,  all  the  rest  of  the  Cyclades  would  fall  of  themselves  into 
his  hands,  one  after  another ;  that  in  consequence  the  isle  of  Euboea 
(now  Negropont)  which  was  as  large  as  Cyprus,  and  lay  very  near  them, 
would  be  easily  conquered,  which  would  give  the  king  a  free  passage  into 
Greece,  and  the  means  of  subjecting  all  that  country  ;  and,  in  short,  that 
a  hundred  ships  would  be  suflBcient  for  the  effectual  execution  of  this  en- 
terprise. Artaphernes  was  so  pleased  with  the  project,  that  instead  of 
one  hundred  vessels,  which  Aristagoras  required,  he  promised  him  two 
hundred,  in  case  he  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  the  expedition. 

*  Herod.  1.  iii.  c.  94.  t  Lib.  v.  c.  25.  +  Ibid.  c.  28  &  34. 
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The  king,  charmed  with  the  mighty  hopes  with  which  he  was  flattored, 
very  readily  approved  the  enterprise,  though  founded  only  upon  iqjas' 
tice  and  a  boundless  ambition,  as  also  upon  perfidiousness  on  the  part  of 
Aristagoras  and  Artaphernes.  No  consideration  gave  him  a  moment's 
pause.  The  most  injurious  project  is  formed  and  accepted  without  the 
least  reluctance  or  scruple  :  motives  of  advantage  and  convenience  solely 
determine.  The  isle  lies  convenient  for  the  Persians  :  this  is  conceived 
a  Sufficient  title,  and  a  warrantable  ground  to  reduce  it  by  force  of  arms. 
And,  indeed,  most  of  the  other  expeditions  of  this  prince  bad  no  better 
principle. 

As  soon  as  Artaphernes  had  obtained  the  king's  consent  to  this  pro- 
ject, he  made  the  necessary  preparations  for  executing  it.  The  better  to 
conceal  his  design,  and  to  surprise  the  people  of  Naxus,  he  spread  a  re- 
port that  this  fleet  was  going  towards  the  Hellespont ;  and  the  spring 
following  he  sent  the  number  of  ships  he  had  promised  to  Miletus  under 
the  command  of  Megabates,  a  Persian  nobleman  of  the  royal  family  of 
Achsemenes.  But  being  directed  in  his  commission  to  obey  the  orders  of 
Aristagoras,  the  high-spirited  Persian  could  not  bear  to  be  under  the 
command  of  an  Ionian,  especially  one  who  treated  him  in  a  haughty  and 
imperious  manner.  This  pique  occasioned  a  breach  between  the  two 
generals,  which  rose  so  high  that  Megabates,  to  be  revenged  of  Arista- 
goras, gave  the  Naxians  secret  inteliigence  of  the  design  formed  against 
them.  Upon  which  they  made  such  preparations  for  their  defence,  that 
the  Persians,  after  having  spent  four  months  in  besieging  the  capital  of 
the  island,  and  consumed  all  their  provisions,  were  obliged  to  retire. 

This  project  having  thus  miscarried,  Megabates  threw  all  the  blame 
upon  Aristagoras,  and  entirely  ruined  his  credit  with  Artaphernes.  The 
Ionian  instantly  foresaw  that  this  accident  would  be  attended  not  only 
with  the  loss  of  his  government,  but  with  his  utter  ruin.  The  desperate 
situation  to  which  he  was  reduced,  made  him  think  of  revolting  from  the 
king,  as  the  only  expedient  whereby  he  could  possibly  save  himself.  No 
sooner  had  he  formed  this  design  than  a  messenger  came  to  him  from 
Hystiseus,  who  gave  him  the  same  counsel.  Hystiseus,  who  had  now 
been  some  years  at  the  Persian  court,  being  disgusted  with  the  manners 
of  that  nation,  and  having  an  ardent  desire  to  return  to  his  own  country, 
thought  this  the  most  likely  means  of  accomplishing  his  wish,  and  there- 
fore gave  Aristagoras  that  counsel.  He  flattered  himself  that  in  case 
any  troubles  arose  in  Ionia,  he  could  prevail  with  Darius  to  send  him 
thither  to  appease  them ;  and,  in  fact,  the  thing  happened  according  to 
his  expectation.  As  soon  as  Aristagoras  found  his  design  seconded  by 
the  orders  of  Hystiseus  he  imparted  them  to  the  principal  persons  of 
Ionia,  whom  he  found  extremely  well  disposed  to  enter  into  his  views. 
He  therefore  deliberated  no  longer,  but  being  determined  to  revolt,  ap- 
plied himself  wholly  in  making  preparations  for  it. 

[A.  M.  3502.  Ant.  J.  C.  502.]  The  people  of  Tyre,  having  been  re- 
duced to  slavery  when  their  city  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  had 
groaned  under  that  oppression  for  the  space  of  seventy  years.  But  after 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  they  were  restored,  according  to  Isaiah's 
prophecy,*  to  the  possession  of  their  ancient  privileges,  with  the  liberty 

*  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  after  the  end  of  seventy  years,  that  the 
Lord  will  visit  Tyre,  and  she  shall  turn  to  her  hire.     Isa.  xxiii.  17. 
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of  having  a  king  of  their  own  ;  which  liberty  they  enjoyed  till  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  It  seems  probable,  that  this  favonr  was  granted 
them  by  Darius,  in  consideration  of  the  serrices  he  expected  to  receive 
from  that  city  (which  was  so  powerful  by  sea)  in  reducing  the  lonians  to 
their  ancient  subjection.    This  was  in  the  19th  year  of  Darius's  reign. 

The  next  year,  Aristagoras,  in  order  to  engage  the  lonians  to  adhere 
the  more  closely  to  him,  reinstated  them  in  their  liberty,  and  in  all  their 
former  privileges.  He  began  with  Miletus,  where  he  divested  himself 
of  his  power,  and  resigned  it  into  the  hands  of  the  people.  He  then  made 
a  journey  through  all  Ionia,  where  by  his  example,  his  influence,  and 
perhaps  by  the  fear  that  they  would  be  forced  to  it  whether  they  would 
or  no,  he  prevailed  upon  all  the  other  tyrants  to  do  the  same  in  every  city. 
They  complied  the  more  readily,  as  the  Persian  power,  since  the  check 
it  received  in  Scythia,  was  the  less  able  to  protect  them  against  the  lo- 
nians, who  were  naturally  fond  of  liberty  and  a  state  of  independence, 
and  professed  enemies  to  all  tyranny.  Having  united  them  all  in  this  man- 
ner in  one  common  league,  of  which  he  himself  was  declared  the  head, 
he  set  up  the  standard  of  rebellion  against  the  king,  and  made  great  pre- 
parations by  sea  and  land  for  supporting  a  war  against  him. 

To  enable  himself  to  carry  on  the  war  with  more  vigour,+  Aristagoras 
went  in  the  beginning  of  the  following  year  to  Lacedaemon,  in  order  to 
bring  that  city  into  his  interest,  and  engage  it  to  furnish  him  with  suc- 
cours. Cleomenes  was  at  this  time  king  of  Sparta.  He  was  the  son  of 
Anaxandrides  by  a  second  wife,  whom  the  Ephori  had  obliged  him  to 
marry,  because  he  had  no  issue  by  the  first.  He  had  by  her  three  sons 
besides  Cleomenes,  namely,  Doriseus,  Leonidas,  and  Cleombrotus,  the 
two  last  of  which  ascended  the  throne  of  Lacedeemon  in  their  turns. 
Aristagoras  then  addressed  himself  to  Cleomenes,  and  the  time  and  place 
for  an  interview  between  them  being  agreed  on,  he  waited  upon  him,  and 
represented  to  him,  that  the  lonians  and  Lacedaemonians  were  country- 
men ;  that  Sparta  being  the  most  powerful  city  of  Greece,  it  would  be 
for  her  honour  to  concur  with  him  in  the  design  he  had  formed  of  restor- 
ing the  lonians  to  their  liberty ;  that  the  Persians,  their  common  enemy, 
were  not  a  warlike  people,  but  extremely  rich,  and  consequently  would 
become  an  easy  prey  to  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  that,  considering  the  pre- 
sent spirit  and  disposition  of  the  lonians  it  would  not  be  difficult  for 
them  to  carry  their  victorious  arms  even  to  Susa,  the  metropolis  of  the 
Persian  empire,  and  the  place  of  the  king's  residence  :  he  showed  him, 
at  the  same  time,  a  plan  of  all  the  nations  and  towns  through  which  they 
were  to  pass,  engraven  upon  a  little  plate  of  brass  which  he  had  brought 
along  with  him.  Cleomenes  desired  three  days' time  to  consider  of  his 
proposals.  That  term  being  expired,  he  asked  the  Ionian  how  far  it 
was  from  the  Ionian  Sea  to  Susa,  and  how  much  time  it  required  to  go 
from  the  one  place  to  the  other.  Aristagoras,  without  considering  the 
effect  his  answer  was  likely  to  have  upon  Cleomenes,  told  him,  that  from 
Ionia  to  Susa  was   about  three  months  journey. +     Cleomenes  was  so 

*  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  38,  41,  49,  and  51. 
t  According  to  Herodotus's  computation,  who  reckons  the  parasanga, 
a  Persian  measure,  to  contain  30  stadia,  the  distance  from  Sardis  to  Susa 
is  450  parasangas,  or  13.500  stadia,  which  make  675  French  leagues  (for 
20  stadia  are  generally  reckoned  to  one  of  our  common  leagues).  So  that 
by  travelling  150  stadia  per  day,   which  make  seven  leagues  and  a  half, 
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amazed  at  this  proposal,  that  he  immediately  ordered  him  to  depart  from 
Sparta  before  sun-set.  Aristagoras  nevertheless  followed  him  home  to  his 
house,  and  endeavoured  to  win  hiin  by  arguments  of  another  sort,  that  is, 
by  presents.  The  first  sum  he  oflFered  him  was  only  ten  talents,  which 
were  equivalent  to  thirty  thousand  livres  French  money  :  that  being  re- 
fused, he  still  rose  in  his  offers,  till  at  last  he  proposed  to  give  him  fifty 
talents.  Gorgo,  a  daughter  of  Cleomenes,  about  eight  or  nine  years  of 
age,  whom  her  father  had  not  ordered  to  quit  the  room,  as  apprehending 
nothing  from  so  young  a  child,  hearing  tlie  proposals  that  were  made, 
cried  out :  '  Fly,  father,  fly,  this  stranger  will  corrupt  you.'  Cleomenes 
laughed,  but  yet  observed  the  child's  admonition,  and  actually  retired : 
Aristagoras  left  Sparta. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Athens,  where  he  found  a  more  favourable 
reception.*  He  had  the  good  fortune  to  arrive  there  at  at  a  time  when 
the  Athenians  were  extremely  well  disposed  to  hearken  to  any  proposals 
that  could  be  made  to  them  against  the  Persians,  with  whom  they  were 
highly  offended  on  the  following  occasion.  Hippias,  the  son  of  Pisistratus, 
tyrant  of  Athens,  who,  about  ten  years  before,  had  been  banished,  after 
having  tried  in  vain  abundance  of  methods  for  his  re-establishment,  at 
last  went  to  Sardis,  and  made  his  application  to  Artaphernes.  He  insi- 
nuated himself  so  far  into  the  good  opinion  of  that  governor,  that  he 
gave  a  favourable  ear  to  all  he  said  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Athenians, 
and  became  extremely  prejudiced  against  them.  The  Athenians,  having 
intelligence  of  this,  sent  an  ambassador  to  Sardis,  and  desired  of  Arta- 
phernes, not  to  give  ear  to  what  any  of  their  outlaws  should  insinuate  to 
their  disadvantage.  The  answer  of  Artaphernes  to  this  message  was, 
that  if  they  desired  to  live  in  peace,  they  must  recall  Hippias.  When 
this  haughty  answer  was  brought  bac4c  to  the  Athenians,  the  whole  city 
were  violently  enraged  against  the  Persians.  Aristagoras,  coming 
thither  just  at  this  juncture,  easily  obtained  all  he  desired.  Herodotus 
remarks  on  this  occasion,  how  much  easier  it  is  to  impose  upon  a  multi- 
tude, than  upon  a  single  person  :  and  so  Aristagoras  found  it ;  for  he 
prevailed  with  thirty  thousand  Athenians  to  come  to  a  resolution,  into 
which  he  could  not  persuade  Cleomenes  alone.  They  engaged  imme- 
diately to  furnish  twenty  ships  to  assist  him  in  his  design  :  and  it  may 
be  truly  said,  that  this  little  fleet  was  the  original  source  of  all  the  cala- 
mities, in  which  both  the  Persians  and  Grecians  were  afterwards  involved. 

[A.  M.  3504..  Ant.  J.  C.  500.]  In  the  third  year  of  this  war,+  the 
lonians,  having  collected  all  their  forces  together,  and  being  reinforced 
with  the  twenty  vessels  furnished  by  the  city  of  Athens,  and  five  more 
from  Eretria,  in  the  island  of  Euboea,  set  sail  for  Ephesus,  and  leaving 
their  ships  there,  they  marched  by  land  to  the  city  of  Sardis  :  finding  the 
place  in  a  defenceless  condition,  they  soon  made  themselves  masters  of 
it ;  but  the  citadel,  into  which  Artaphernes  retired,  they  were  not  able  to 
force.  As  most  of  the  houses  of  this  city  were  built  with  reeds,  and  con- 
sequently were  very  combustible,  an  Ionian  soldier  having  set  fire  to  one 
house,  the  flames  soon  spread  and  communicated  to  the  rest,  and  reduced 

French  measure,  it  is  ninety  days'  journey  from  Sardis  to  Susa.  If  they 
set  out  from  Ephesus  it  would  require  about  four  days  more  ;  for  Ephe- 
sus is  .540  stadia  from  Sardis. 

♦  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  55,  96,  97.  +  Herod.  1.  v.  c.  99,  103. 
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the  whole  city  to  ashes.  Upon  this  accident  the  Persians  and  Lydians, 
assembling  their  forces  together  for  their  defence,  the  lonians  judged  it 
was  time  for  them  to  think  of  retreating ;  and  accordingly  they  marched 
back  with  all  possible  diligence,  in  order  to  reimbark  at  Kphesus  :  but 
the  Persians  arriving  there  almost  as  soon  as  they,  attacked  them  vigor- 
ously, and  destroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men.  The  Athenians,  after 
the  return  of  their  ships,  would  never  engage  any  more  in  this  war,  not- 
withstanding the  urgent  solicitations  of  Aristagoras. 

Darius  being  informed  of  the  burning  of  Sardis,*  and  of  the  part  the 
Athenians  took  in  that  affair,  he  resolved  from  that  very  time  to  make 
war  upon  Greece  ;  and  that  he  might  never  forget  this  resolution,  he 
commanded  one  of  his  officers  to  cry  out  to  him  with  a  loud  voice  every 
night  when  he  was  at  supper,  '  Sir,  remember  the  Athenians.*  In  the 
burning  of  Sardis  it  happened  that  the  temple  of  Cybele,  the  goddess  of 
that  country,  was  consumed  with  the  rest  of  the  city.  This  accident 
served  afterwards  as  a  pretence  to  the  Persians  to  burn  all  the  temples 
they  found  in  Greece  ;  to  which  they  were  likewise  induced  by  a  reli- 
gious motive,  which  I  have  explained  before. 

[A.  M.  3605.  Ant.  J.  C.  499.] — As  Aristagoras,  the  head  and  manager 
of  this  revolt,+  was  Hystiaeus's  lieutenant  at  Miletus,  Darius  suspected 
that  the  latter  might  probably  be  the  contriver  of  the  whole  conspiracy ; 
for  which  reason  he  entered  into  a  free  conference  with  him  upon  the 
subject,  and  acquainted  him  with  his  thoughts,  and  the  just  grounds  he 
had  for  his  suspicion.  Hystiaeus,  who  was  a  crafty  courtier,  and  an  ex- 
pert master  in  the  art  of  dissembling,  appeared  extremely  surprised  and 
afflicted  ;  and  speaking  in  a  tone  that  at  once  expressed  both  sorrow  and 
indignation,  '  Is  it  then  possible.  Sir,'  said  he  to  the  king,  '  for  yonr 
majesty  to  have  entertained  so  injurious  a  suspicion  of  the  most  faithful 
and  most  affectionate  of  your  servants  ?  I  concerned  in  a  rebellion  against 
you  !  Alas !  What  is  there  in  the  world  that  could  tempt  me  to  it  ?  Do 
I  want  any  thing  here  ?  Am  I  not  already  raised  to  one  of  the  highest 
stations  in  your  court  ?  And  besides  the  honour  I  have  of  assisting  at 
your  councits,  do  I  not  daily  receive  new  proofs  of  your  bounty,  by  the 
numberless  favours  you  heap  upon  me  V  After  this  he  insinuated  that 
the  revolt  in  Ionia  proceeded  from  his  absence  and  distance  from  the 
country  ;  that  they  had  waited  for  that  opportunity  to  rebel ;  that  if  he 
had  staid  at  Miletus,  the  conspiracy  would  never  have  been  formed ;  that 
the  surest  way  to  restore  the  king's  affairs  in  that  province,  would  be  to 
send  him  thither  to  quell  the  Insurrection  ;  that  he  promised  him,  on  the 
forfeiture  of  his  head,  to  deliver  Aristagoras  into  his  hands ;  and  en- 
gaged, besides  all  this,  to  make  the  large  island  of  Sardinia^  tributary  to 
him.  The  best  princes  are  often  too  credulous ;  and  when  they  have 
once  taken  a  subject  in  their  confidence,  it  is  with  difficulty  they  with- 
draw it  from  him ;  nor  do  they  easily  undeceive  themselves.  Darius, 
imposed  upon  by  the  air  of  sincerity  with  which  Hystiaeus  spoke  on  this 
occasion,  believed  him  on  his  own  word,  and  gave  him  leave  to  return  to 

♦  Herod.  1.  V.  c.  105.  +  Ibid.  c.  105  &  107. 

X  This  island  is  very  remote  from  Ionia,  and  could  have  no  relation  to 
it.  I  am  therefore  apt  to  believe  it  must  be  an  error  that  has  crept  into 
the  text  of  Herodotus. 

VOL.  I.  3  n 
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Ionia,  on  condition  he  came  back  to  the  Persian  court  as  soon  as  he  had 
executed  what  he  promised. 

The  revolters,  in  the  mean  time,  though  deserted  by  the  Athenians,* 
and  notwithstanding  the  considerable  check  they  had  received  in  Ionia, 
did  not  lose  courage,  but  still  pushed  on  their  point  with  resolution.  Their 
fleet  set  sail  towards  the  Hellespont  and  the  Propontis,  and  reduced 
Byzantium,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  other  Grecian  cities,  in  that 
quarter.  After  which,  as  they  were  returning  back  again,  they  obliged 
the  Carians  to  join  with  them  in  this  war,  as  also  the  people  of  Cyprus, 
The  Persian  generals,  having  divided  their  forces  among  themselves, 
marched  three  different  ways  against  the  rebels,  and  defeated  them  in 
several  encounters,  in  one  of  which  Aristagoras  was  slain. 

When  Hystiaeus  was  arrived  at  Sardis,  his  intriguing  temper  induced 
him  to  form  a  plot  against  the  government,  into  which  he  drew  a  great 
number  of  Persians.t  But,  perceiving  by  some  discourse  he  had  with 
Artaphernes,  that  the  part  he  had  had  in  the  revolt  of  Ionia  was  not  un- 
known to  that  governor,  he  thought  it  not  safe  for  him  to  stay  any  longer 
at  Sardis,  and  retired  secretly  the  night  following  to  the  isle  of  Chios  ; 
from  thence  he  sent  a  trusty  messenger  to  Sardis,  with  letters  for  such  of 
the  Persians  as  he  had  gained  to  his  party.  This  messenger  betrayed 
him,  and  delivered  his  letters  to  Artaphernes,  by  which  means  the  plot 
was  discovered,  all  his  accomplices  put  to  death,  and  his  project  utterly 
defeated.  But  still  imagining  that  he  could  bring  about  some  enterprise 
of  importance,  if  he  were  once  at  the  head  of  the  Ionian  league,  he  made 
several  attempts  to  get  into  Miletus,  and  to  be  admitted  into  the  con- 
federacy by  the  citizens  :  but  none  of  his  endeavours  succeeded,  and  he 
was  obliged  to  return  to  Chios. 

There  being  asked  why  he  had  so  strongly  urged  Aristagoras  to  re- 
volt, and  by  that  means  involved  Ionia  in  such  calamities,  he  made  answer, 
that  it  was  because  the  king  had  resolved  to  transport  the  lonians  into 
Phoenicia,  and  to  plant  the  Phoenicians  in  Ionia.  But  all  this  was  a 
mere  story  and  fiction  of  his  own  inventing,  Darius  having  never  con- 
ceived any  such  design.  The  artifice  however  served  his  purpose  ex- 
tremely well,  not  only  for  justifying  him  to  the  lonians,  but  also  for 
engaging  them  to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour.  For,  being  alarmed  at 
the  thoughts  of  this  transmigration,  they  came  to  a  firm  resolution  to  de- 
fend themselves  against  the  Persians  to  the  last  extremity. 

[A.  M.  3507.  Ant.  J.  C.  497.]— Artaphernes  and  Otanes,  with  the  rest 
of  the  Persian  generals,  J  finding  that  Miletus  was  the  centre  of  the  Ionian 
confederacy,  resolved  to  march  thither  with  all  their  forces  :  concluding, 
that  if  they  could  carry  that  city,  all  the  rest  would  submit  of  course. 
The  lonians,  having  intelligence  of  their  design,  determined  in  a  general 
assembly  to  send  no  army  into  the  field,  but  to  fortify  Miletus,  and  to 
furnish  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  with  provisions,  and  all  things 
necessary  for  enduring  a  siege  ;  and  to  unite  all  their  forces  to  engage 
the  Persians  at  sea,  their  dexterity  in  maritime  affairs  inducing  them  to 
believe  that  they  should  have  the  advantage  in  a  naval  battle.  The 
place  of  their  rendezvous  was  Lade,  a  small  isle  over  against  Miletus, 
where  they  assembled  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  fifty-three  vessels. 

♦  Herod  1.  v.  c.  103,  104,  108,  and  122.  +  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  1—5. 

X  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  6—10,  31,  and  33. 
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At  the  sight  of  this  fleet  the  Persians,  though  stronger  by  one  half  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  their  ships,  were  afraid  to  hazard  a  battle,  till 
by  their  emissaries  they  had  secretly  corrupted  the  greatest  part  of  the 
confederates,  and  engaged  them  to  desert :  so  that  when  the  two  fleets 
came  to  engage,  the  ships  of  Samos,  of  Lesbos,  and  several  other  places, 
sailed  off,  and  returned  to  their  own  country,  and  the  remaining  fleet  of 
the  confederates  did  not  consist  of  above  a  hundred  vessels,  which  were 
all  quickly  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  almost  entirely  destroyed. 
After  this  the  city  of  Miletus  was  besieged,  and  became  a  prey  to  the 
conquerors,  who  utterly  destroyed  it.  This  happened  six  years  after 
Aristagoras's  revolt.  All  the  other  cities,  as  well  on  the  continent  as 
<m  the  sea  coast  and  in  the  isles,  returned  to  their  duty  soon  after,  either 
voluntarily  or  by  force.  Those  persons  that  stood  out  were  treated  as 
they  had  been  threatened  beforehand.  The  handsomest  of  the  young 
men  were  chosen  to  serve  in  the  king's  palace ;  and  the  young  women 
were  all  sent  to  Persia ;  the  cities  and  temples  were  reduced  to  ashes. 
These  were  the  effects  of  the  revolt,  into  which  the  people  were  drawn 
by  the  ambitious  views  of  Aristagoras  and  Hystiseus. 

The  latter  of  these  two  had  his  share  also  in  the  general  calamity;* 
for  that  same  year  he  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  carried  to  Sardis, 
where  Artaphernes  caused  him  to  be  immediately  hanged,  without  con- 
lulting  Darius,  lest  that  prince's  affection  for  Hystiseus  should  incline 
him  to  pardon  him,  and  by  that  means  a  dangerous  enemy  should  be  left 
alive,  who  might  create  the  Persians  new  troubles.  It  appeared  by  the 
sequel  that  Artaphernes's  conjecture  was  well  grounded:  for  when  Hys- 
tiaeus's  head  was  brought  to  Darius,  he  expressed  great  dissatisfaction 
at  the  authors  of  his  death,  and  caused  the  head  to  be  honourably  in- 
terred, as  being  the  remains  of  a  person  to  whom  he  had  infinite  obliga- 
tions, the  remembrance  whereof  was  too  deeply  engraven  on  his  mind, 
ever  to  be  effaced  by  the  greatness  of  any  crimes  he  had  afterwards  com- 
mitted. Hystiaeus  was  one  of  those  restless,  bold,  and  enterprising 
spirits,  in  whom  many  good  qualities  are  joined  with  still  greater  vices  ; 
with  whom  all  means  are  lawful  and  good,  that  promote  the  end  they  have 
in  view:  who  look  upon  justice,  probity,  and  sincerity,  as  mere  empty 
names  :  who  make  no  scruple  to  employ  lying  or  fraud,  treachery  or  even 
perjury,  when  it  is  to  serve  their  turn  ;  and  who  reckon  the  ruin  of  na- 
tions, or  even  their  own  country,  as  nothing,  if  necessary  to  their  own 
elevation.  His  end  was  worthy  his  sentiments,  and  such  as  is  common 
enough  to  these  irreligious  politicians,  who  sacrifice  every  thing  to  their 
ambition,  and  acknowledge  no  other  rule  of  their  actions,  and  hardly  any 
other  God,  than  their  interest  and  fortune. 

SECT.  VII.— THE  EXPEDITION  OF  DARIUS'S  ARMY 
AGAINST  GREECE. 
[A.  M.  3510.  Ant.  J.  C.  494.]— Darius,  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
his  reign,  having  recalled  all  his  other  generals,  sent  Mardonius  the  son 
of  Gobryas,  a  young  lord  of  an  illustrious  Persian  family,  who  had  lately 
married  one  of  the  king's  daughters,  to  command  in  chief  throughout  all 
the  maritime  parts  of  Asia,  with  a  particular  order  to  invade  Greece,  and 
to  revenge  the  burning  of  Sardis  upon  the  Athenians  and  Eretians.    Th« 

*  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  29,  30. 
2  H  2 
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king  did  not  show  mucti  wisdom  in  this  choice,  by  which  he  preferred  a 
young  man,  because  he  was  a  favourite,  to  all  his  oldest  and  most  ex- 
perienced generals  ;  especially  in  so  difficult  a  war,  the  success  of  which 
he  had  very  much  at  heart,  and  wherein  the  glory  of  his  reign  was  in- 
finitely concerned.  His  being  son-in-law  to  the  king  was  a  quality, 
indeed,  that  might  augment  his  influence,  but  added  nothing  to  his  real 
merit,  or  his  capacity  as  a  general. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Macedonia,  into  which  he  had  marched  with  his 
land  forces  after  having  passed  through  Thrace,  the  whole  couatry,  ter- 
rified by  his  power,  submitted.  But  his  fleet  attempting  to  double  mount 
Athos  (now  called  Capo  Santo)  in  order  to  gain  the  coasts  of  Macedonia, 
was  attacked  by  so  violent  a  storm,  that  upwards  of  three  hundred  ships, 
with  above  twenty  thousand  men,  perished  in  the  sea.  His  land  army 
met  at  the  same  time  with  no  less  fatal  a  blow.  For,  being  encamped  in 
a  place  of  no  security,  the  Thracians  attacked  the  Persian  camp  by  night, 
made  a  great  slaughter,  and  wounded  Mardonius  himself.  All  this  ill 
success  obliged  him  shortly  after  to  return  into  Asia,  with  grief  and  con- 
fusion at  his  having  miscarried  both  by  sea  and  land  in  this  expedition. 

Darius  perceiving,  too  late,  that  Mardonius's  youth  and  inexperience 
had  occasioned  the  defeat  of  his  troops,  recalled  him,  and  put  two  other 
generals  in  his  place,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes,  son  of  his  brother 
Artaphernes,  who  had  been  governor  of  Sardis.  The  king's  thoughts 
were  earnestly  bent  upon  putting  in  execution  the  great  design  he  had 
long  had  in  his  mind,  which  was,  to  attack  Greece  with  all  his  forces, 
and  particularly  to  take  a  signal  vangeance  on  the  people  of  Athens  and 
Eretia,  whose  enterprise  against  Sardis  was  perpetually  in  his  thoughts. 

1.  The  state  of  Athens.  The  characters  of  Miltiades,  The- 
msTOCLES,  AND  Aristides. — Before  we  enter  upon  this  war,  it  will  be 
proper  to  refresh  our  memories  with  a  view  of  the  state  of  Athens  at  this 
time,  which  alone  sustained  the  first  shock  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  ; 
as  also  to  form  some  idea  beforehand  of  the  great  men  who  shared  in 
that  celebrated  victory. 

Athens,  just  delivered  from  that  yoke  of  servitude  which  she  had  been 
forced  to  bear  for  above  thirty  years,  under  the  tyranny  of  Pisistratus 
and  his  children,  now  peaceably  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  liberty,  the 
sweetness  and  value  of  which  were  only  heightened  and  improved  by  that 
short  privation.  Lacedaemon,  which  was  at  this  time  the  mistress  of 
Greece,  and  had  contributed  at  first  to  this  happy  change  in  Athens, 
seemed  afterwards  to  repent  of  her  good  offices  :  and  growing  jealous  of 
the  tranquillity  she  herself  had  procured  for  her  neighbours,  she  at- 
tempted to  disturb  it  by  endeavouring  to  reinstate  Hippias,  the  son  of 
Pisistratus,  in  the  government  of  Athens.  But  ail  her  attempts  were 
fruitless,  and  served  only  to  manifest  her  ill-will,  and  her  grief  to  see 
Athens  determined  to  maintain  its  independence  even  of  Sparta  itself. 
Hippias  hereupon  had  recourse  to  the  Persians.  Artaphernes,  governor 
of  Sardis,  sent  the  Athenians  word,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  that 
they  must  re-establish  Hippias  in  his  authority,  unless  they  chose  rather 
to  draw  the  whole  power  of  Darius  upon  them.  This  second  attempt  suc- 
ceeded no  better  than  the  first,  and  Hippias  was  obliged  to  wait  for  a 
more  favourable  juncture.  We  shall  see  presently  that  he  served  as  a 
conductor  or  guide  to  the  Persian  generals  sent  by  Darius  against  Greece 
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Athens,  from  the  time  of  the  recovery  of  her  liberty,  was  quite  another 

city  than  under  her  tyrants,  and  displayed  a  very  different  kind  of  spirit. 
Among  the  citizens,*  Miltiades  distinguished  himself  most  in  the  war 
with  the  Persians,  which  we  are  going  to  relate.  He  was  the  son  of 
Cimon,  an  illustrious  Athenian.  This  Cimon  had  a  half-brother  by  the 
mother's  side,  whose  name  was  likewise  Miltiades,  of  a  very  ancient  and 
noble  family  in  ^gina,  who  had  lately  been  received  into  the  number  of 
the  Athenian  citizens.  He  was  a  person  of  great  credit  even  in  the  time 
of  Pisistratus  :  but,  as  he  could  not  endure  the  yoke  of  a  despotic  govern- 
inent,  he  joyfully  embraced  the  offer  made  him,  of  going  to  settle  with  a 
colony  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  Do- 
ionci,  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,  to  be  their  king,  or,  according  to 
the  language  of  those  times,  their  tyrant.  He,  dying  without  children, 
left  the  sovereignty  to  Stesagoras,  his  nephew,  the  eldest  son  of  his 
brother  Cimon ;  and  Stesagoras  dying  also  without  issue,  the  sons  of 
Pisistratus,  who  then  ruled  the  city  of  Athens,  sent  his  brother  Miltiades, 
the  person  we  are  now  speaking  of,  into  that  country  to  be  his  succes- 
sor. He  arrived  there,  and  established  himself  in  the  government  in  the 
same  year  that  Darius  undertook  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians. 
He  attended  that  prince  with  some  ships  as  far  as  the  Danube;  and  it 
was  he  who  advised  the  lonians  to  destroy  the  bridge,  and  to  return 
home  without  waiting  for  Darius.  During  his  residence  in  the  Cherso- 
nesus, he  married  Hegesipyla,t  daughter  of  Olorus,  a  Thracian  king  in 
the  neighbourhood,  by  whom  he  had  Cimon,  the  famous  Athenian  general, 
of  whom  a  great  deal  will  be  said  in  the  sequel.  Miltiades,  having  for 
several  reasons  abdicated  his  government  in  Thrace,  embarked,  and  took 
all  that  he  bad  on  board  five  ships,  and  set  sail  fpr  Athens.  There  he 
settled  a  second  time,  and  acquired  great  reputation. 

At  the  same  time  two  other  citizens,  younger  than  Miltiades,:^  began 
to  distinguish  themselves  at  Athens,  namely,  Aristides  and  Themistocles. 
Plutarch  observes,  that  the  former  of  these  two  had  endeavoured  to  form 
himself  upon  the  model  of  Clisthenes,  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  time, 
and  a  zealous  defender  of  liberty,  who  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
restoring  it  at  Athens,  by  expelling  the  Pisistratidae  out  of  that  city.  It 
was  an  excellent  custom  among  the  ancients,  and  which  it  were  to  be 
wished  might  prevail  amongst  us,  that  the  young  men,  ambitious  of  pub- 
lic employments,  particularly  attached  themselves  to  such  aged  and  ex- 
perienced persons,  as  had  distinguished  themselves  most  eminently 
therein  ;  and  who,  both  by  their  conversation  and  example,  could  teach 
them  the  art  of  conducting  themselves,  and  governing  others  with  wisdom 
and  discretion.  Thus,  says  Plutarch,  did  Aristides  attach  himself  to 
Clisthenes,  and  Cimon  to  Aristides  ;  and  he  enumerates  several  others, 
and  among  the  rest  Polybius,  whom  we  have  mentioned  so  often,  and 
who  iu  his  youth  was  the  constant  disciple,  and  faithful  imitator,  of  the 
celebrated  Philopoemen. 

Themistocles  and  Aristides  were  of  very  different  dispositions :  but 
♦  Herod.  1.  vi.  34,  41.      Corn.  Nep.  in  Mil.  cap.  i — iii. 

+  After  the  death  of  Miltiades  this  princess  had  by  a  second  husband 
a  son,  who  was  called  Olorus,  after  the  name  of  his  grandfather,  and 
who  was  the  father  of  Thucydides  the  historian. — Herod. 

X  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  319,  320;  and  in  Them.  p.  112,  113.  An  seni  sit 
ger.  Resp,p.790,  79J. 
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they  both  rendered  great  services  to  the  commonwealth.  Themistocles, 
who  naturally  inclined  to  popular  government,  omitted  nothing  thatconld 
contribute  to  render  him  agreeable  to  the  people,  and  to  gain  him  friends ; 
behaving  himself  with  great  affability  and  complaisance  to  every  body, 
always  ready  to  do  service  to  the  citizens,  every  one  of  whom  he  knew 
by  name ;  nor  was  he  very  nice  about  the  means  he  used  to  oblige  them. 
Somebody  talking  with  him  once  on  this  subject,*  told  him  he  would 
make  an  excellent  magistrate,  if  his  behaviour  towards  the  citizens  was 
more  impartial,  and  if  he  was  not  biassed  in  favour  of  one  more  than  an- 
other : — '  God  forbid,'  replied  Themistocles,  '  I  should  ever  sit  upon  a 
tribunal  where  my  friends  should  find  no  more  credit  or  favour  than 
strangers.'  Cleon,  who  appeared  some  time  after  at  Athens,  observed  a 
quite  different  conduct,  but  yet  such  as  was  not  wholly  exempt  from 
blame.  When  he  came  into  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  he  as- 
sembled all  his  friends,  and  declared  to  them  that  from  that  moment  he 
renounced  their  friendship,  lest  it  should  prove  an'obstacle  to  him  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duty,  and  cause  him  to  act  with  partiality  and  injustice. 
This  was  doing  them  very  little  honour,  and  entertaining  no  very  high 
opinion  of  them.  But,  as  Plutarch  says,  it  was  not  his  friends  but  bis 
passions  that  he  ought  to  have  renounced. 

Aristides  had  the  discretion  to  observe  a  just  medium  between  these 
two  vicious  extremes.  Being  a  favourer  of  aristocracy  in  imitation  of 
Lycurgus,  whom  he  greatly  admired,  he  in  a  manner  struck  out  a  new 
path  of  his  own  ;  not  endeavouring  to  oblige  his  friends  at  the  expense 
of  justice,  and  yet  always  ready  to  do  them  service  when  consistent  with 
it.  He  carefully  avoided  making  use  of  his  friends'  recommendations 
for  obtaining  employments,  lest  it  should  prove  a  dangerous  obligation 
upon  him,  as  well  as  a  plausible  pretext  for  them  to  require  the  same 
from  him  on  the  like  occasion.  He  used  to  say,  that  the  true  citizen,  or 
the  honest  man,  ought  to  make  no  other  use  of  his  credit  and  power,  than 
upon  all  occasions  to  practise  what  was  honest  and  just,  and  engage 
others  to  do  the  same. 

Considering  this  contrariety  of  principles  and  humours,  we  are  not  to 
wonder,  if,  during  the  administration  of  these  great  men,  there  was  a 
continual  opposition  between  them.  Themistocles,  who  was  bold  and 
enterprising,  was  sure  almost  always  to  find  Aristides  against  him,  who 
thought  himself  obliged  to  thwart  the  other's  designs,  even  sometimes 
■when  they  were  just  and  beneficial  to  the  public,  lest  he  should  gain  too 
great  an  ascendant  and  authority,  which  might  become  pernicious  to  the 
commonwealth.  One  day,  having  got  the  better  of  Themistocles,  who 
had  made  some  proposal  really  advantageous  to  the  state,  he  could  not 
contain  himself,  but  cried  aloud  as  he  went  out  of  the  assembly,  '  that 
the  Athenians  would  never  prosper,  till  they  threw  them  both  into 
the  Barathrum  ;'  the  Barathrum  was  a  pit  into  which  malefactors 
condemned  to  die  were  thrown.  But  notwithstanding  this  mutual  op^ 
position,  when  the  common  interest  was  at  stake,  they  were  no  longer 
enemies  ;t  and  whenever  they  were  to  take  the  field,  or  engage  in  any 
expedition,  they  agreed  together  to  lay  aside  all  diflferences  on  leaving  the 
pity,  and  to  be  at  liberty  to  resume  them  on  their  return,  if  they  thought  fit, 

♦  Cic.  de  Senect.  Plut.  An  seni  sit.  ger.  Resp,  p.  806,  807. 
+  Plut.  Apophthegm,  p.  186. 
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The  predominant  passion  of  Themistocles  was  ambition  and  the  love 
of  glory,  which  discovered  itself  from  his  childhood.  After  the  battle 
of  Marathon,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently,  when  the  people  were 
vvery  where  extolling  the  valour  and  conduct  of  Miltiades,  who  had  won 
it,  Themistocles  generally  appeared  very  thoughtful  and  melancholy  ;  he 
spent  whole  nights  without  sleep,  and  was  never  seen  at  public  feasts 
and  entertainments  as  usual.  When  his  friends,  astonished  at  this  change, 
asked  him  the  reason  of  it,  he  made  answer,  '  that  Mfltiades's  trophies 
would  not  let  him  sleep.*  These  were  a  kind  of  spur  which  never  ceased 
to  goad  and  animate  his  ambition.  From  this  time  Themistocles  addicted 
himself  wholly  to  arms,  andtheloveofmartialglory  wholly  engrossed  him. 
As  for  Aristides,  the  love  of  the  public  good  was  the  great  spring  of  all 
his  actions.  What  he  was  most  particularly  admired  for,  was  his  con- 
stancy and  steadiness  under  the  unforeseen  changes  to  which  those  who 
have  the  administration  of  affairs  are  exposed  ;  for  he  was  neither  ele- 
vated with  the  honours  conferred  upon  him,  nor  cast  down  at  the  con- 
tempt and  disappointment  he  sometimes  experienced.  On  all  occasions 
he  preserved  his  usual  calmness  and  temper,  being  persuaded  that  a  man 
ought  to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  his  country,  and  to  serve  it  with  a 
perfect  disinterestedness,  as  well  with  regard  to  glory  as  to  riches.  The 
general  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  for  the  uprightness  of  his  inten- 
tions, the  purity  of  his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  the  state,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  virtue,  appeared  one  day  in  the  theatre,  when  one  of  iEs- 
chylus's  plays  was  acting.  For  when  the  actor  had  repeated  that  verse 
which  describes  the  character  of  Amphiaraus,  '  He  does  not  desire  to 
seem  an  honest  and  virtuous  man,  but  really  to  be  so,'  the  whole  audience 
cast  their  eyes  upon  Aristides,  and  applied  the  eulogium  upon  him. 

Another  thing  related  of  him,  with  respect  to  a  public  employment,  is 
very  remarkable.  He  was  no  sooner  made  treasurer-general  of  the  re- 
public, than  he  made  it  appear  that  his  predecessors  in  that  office  had 
cheated  the  state  of  vast  sums  of  money  ;  and  among  the  rest  Themisto- 
cles in  particular  ;  for  this  great  man,  with  all  his  merit,  was  not  irre- 
proachable on  that  head.  For  which  reason,  when  Aristides  came  to 
pass  his  accounts,  Themistocles  raised  a  powerful  faction  against  him, 
accused  him  of  having  embezzled  the  public  treasure,  and  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  have  him  condemned  and  fined.  But  the  principal  inhabitants, 
and  the  most  virtuous  part  of  the  citizens,  rising  up  against  so  unjust  a 
sentence,  not  only  the  judgment  was  reversed  and  the  fine  remitted,  but 
he  was  elected  treasurer  again  for  the  year  ensuing.  He  then  seemed  to 
repent  of  his  former  administration  ;  and  by  showing  himself  more  tract- 
able and  indulgent  towards  others,  he  found  out  the  secret  of  pleasing  all 
that  plundered  the  commonwealth.  For,  as  he  neither  reproved  them, 
nor  narrowly  inspected  their  accounts,  all  those  plunderers,  grown  fat 
with  spoil  and  rapine,  now  extolled  Aristides  to  the  skies.  It  would  have 
been  easy  for  him,  as  we  perceive,  to  have  enriched  himself  in  a  post  of 
that  nature,  which  seems,  as  it  were,  to  invite  a  man  to  it  by  the  many 
favourable  opportunities  it  lays  in  his  way  ;  especially  as  he  had  to  do 
with  officers,  who  for  their  part  were  intent  upon  nothing  but  robbing 
the  public,  and  would  have  been  ready  to  conceal  the  frauds  of  the  trea- 
surer their  msister,  upon  condition  he  did  them  the  same  favour. 

These  very  officers  now  made  interest  with  the  people  to  have  hini 
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continued  a  third  year  in  the  same  employment.  But  when  the  time  of 
election  was  come,  just  as  they  were  upon  the  point  of  electing  Aristldes 
unanimously,  he  rose  up,  and  warmly  reproved  the  Athenian  people : — 
'  What,'  says  he,  '  when  I  managed  your  treasure  with  all  the  fidelity 
and  diligence  an  honest  man  is  capable  of,  I  met  with  the  most  cruel  treat- 
ment, and  the  most  mortifying  return ;  and  now  that  I  have  abandoned  it 
to  the  mercy  of  all  these  robbers  of  the  public,  I  am  an  admirable  man, 
and  the  best  of  citizens  ! .  I  cannot  help  declaring  to  you  that  I  am  more 
ashamed  of  the  honour  you  do  me  this  day  than  I  was  of  the  condemna- 
tion you  passed  against  me  this  time  twelvemonth  ;  and  with  grief  I  find 
that  it  is  more  glorious  with  us  to  be  complaisant  to  knaves,  than  to  save 
the  treasures  of  the  republic*  By  this  declaration  he  silenced  the  public 
plunderers,  and  gained  the  esteem  of  all  good  men. 

Such  were  the  characters  of  these  two  illustrious  Athenians,  who  be- 
gan to  display  the  extent  of  their  merit,  when  Darius  turned  his  arms 
against  Greece. 

2.  Darius  sends  Heralds  into  Greece,  in  order  to  sound  the 
People,  and  to  require  them  to  submit. — [A.  M.  3511.  Ant.  J.  C. 
493.] — ^Before  this  prince  would  directly  engage  in  this  enterprise,  he 
judged  it  expedient,  first  of  all,  to  sound  the  Grecians,  and  to  iinow  in 
what  manner  the  different  states  stood  affected  towards  him.    With  this 
view  he  sent  heralds  into  all  parts  of  Greece,  to  require  earth  and  water 
in  his  name  :  this  was  the  form  used  by  the  Persians  when  they  exacted 
submission  from  those  they  were  desirous  of  bringing  under  subjection. 
On  the  arrival  of  those  heralds,  many  of  the  Grecian  cities,  dreading  the 
power  of  the  Persians,  complied  with  their  demands  ;  and  among  these 
were  the  inhabitants  of  ^gina,  a  little  isle,  over  against  and  not  far 
from  Athens.    This  proceeding  of  the  people  of  iEgina  was  looked  upon 
as  a  public  treason.    The  Athenians  represented  the  matter  to  the  Spar- 
tans, who  immediately  sent  Cleoraenes,  one  of  their  kings,  to  apprehend 
the  authors  of  it.    The  people  of  ^gina  refused  to  deliver  them,  under 
pretence  that  he  came  without  his  colleague.     This  colleague  was  De- 
maratus,  who  had  himself  suggested  that  excuse.    As  soon  as  Cleomenes 
was  returned  to  Sparta,  In  order  to  be  revenged  on  Demaratus  for  that 
affront,  he  endeavoured  to  get  him  deposed,  as  not  being  of  the  royal 
family  ;  and  succeeded  in  his  attempt  by  the  assistance  of  the  priestess  of 
Delphi,  whom  he  had  suborned  to  give  an  answer  favourable  to  his  de- 
signs* Demaratus,  not  being  able  to  endure  so  gross  an  affront,  banished 
himself  from  his  country,  and  retired  to  Darius,  who  received  him  with 
open  arms,  and  gave  him  a  considerable  establishment  in  Persia.    He 
was  succeeded  in  the  throne  by  Leutychides,  who  joined  his  colleague, 
and  went  with  him  to  ^gina,  from  whence  they  brought  away  ten  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  and  committed  them  to  the  custody  of  the  Athe- 
nians, their  declared  enemies.     Cleomenes  dying  not  long  after,  and  the 
fraud  he  had  committed  at  Delphi  being  discovered,  the  Lacedaemonians 
endeavoured  to  oblige  the  people  of  Athens  to  set  those  prisoners  at 
liberty,  but  they  refused. 

The  Persian  heralds  that  went  to  Sparta  and  Athens,  were  not  so 
favourably  received  as  those  that  had  been  sent  to  the  other  cities.  One 
of  them  was  thrown  into  a  well,  and  the  other  into  a  deep  ditch,  and 
were  bid  to  take  thence  earth  and  water.    I  should  be  less  surprised  at 
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this  unworthy  treatment,  if  Athens  alone  had  been  concerned  in  it.  It 
was  a  proceeding  suitable  enough  to  a  popular  government,  rash,  impe- 
tuous, and  violent ;  where  reason  is  seldom  heard,  and  every  thing  de- 
termined by  passion.  But  I  do  not  here  recognise  the  Spartan  equity  and 
gravity.  They  were  at  liberty  to  refuse  what  was  demanded ;  but  to 
treat  public  ofiBcers  in  such  a  manner,  was  an  open  violation  of  the  law 
of  nations.  If  what  historians  say  on  this  head  be  true,*  the  crime  did 
not  remain  unpunished.  Talthybius,  one  of  Agamemnon's  heralds  was 
honoured  at  Sparta  as  a  god,  and  had  a  temple  there.  He  revenged  the 
indignities  done  to  the  heralds  of  the  king  of  Persia,  and  made  the  Spar- 
tans feel  the  effects  of  his  wrath,  by  bringing  many  terrible  accidents 
upon  them.  In  order  to  appease  him,  and  to  expiate  their  offence,  they 
sent  afterwards  several  of  their  chief  citizens  into  Persia,  who  volunta* 
rily  offered  themselves  as  victims  for  their  country.  They  were  de- 
livered into  the  hands  of  Xerxes,  who  would  not  let  them  suffer,  but  sent 
them  back  to  their  own  country.  As  for  the  Athenians,  Talthybius  exe- 
cuted his  vengeance  on  the  family  of  Miltiades,  who  was  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  outrage  committed  upon  Darius's  heralds. 

8.  The  Persians  defeated  at  Marathon  by  Miltiadbs.  The 
melancholy  end  of  that  general. — [a.  m.  3514.  ant.  j.  c.  400.] 
Darius  immediately  sent  away  Datis  and  Artaphernes,  whom  he  had  ap- 
pointed generals  in  the  room  of  Mardonius.  Their  instructions  were  to 
give  up  Eretria  and  Athens  to  be  plundered,  to  burn  all  the  houses  and 
temples  therein,  to  make  all  the  inhabitants  of  both  places  prisoners,  and 
to  send  them  to  Darius  ;  for  which  purpose  they  went  provided  with  a 
great  number  of  chains  and  fetters.  They  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  five  or 
six  hundred  ships,t  and  an  army  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  After 
having  made  themselves  masters  of  the  isles  in  the  ^gean  sea,  which 
they  did  without  difficulty,  they  turned  their  course  towards  Eretria,  a 
city  of  Euboea,  which  they  took  after  a  siege  of  seven  days  by  the  trea- 
chery of  some  of  the  principal  inhabitants ;  they  reduced  it  entirely  to 
ashes,  put  all  the  inhabitants  in  chains,  and  sent  them  to  Persia.  Darius, 
contrary  to  their  expectation,  treated  them  kindly,^  and  gave  them  a  vil- 
lage in  the  country  of  Cissia  for  their  habitation,  which  was  but  a  day's 
journey  from  Susa,  where  Apollonius  Tyanaeus  found  some  of  their  de- 
scendants six  hundred  years  afterwards. § 

After  this  success  at  Eretria,  the  Persians  advanced  towards  Attica.|| 
Hippias  conducted  them  to  Marathon,  a  little  town  by  the  sea-side. 
They  took  care  to  acquaint  the  Athenians  with  the  fate  of  Eretria  ;  and 
to  let  them  know  that  not  an  inhabitant  of  that  place  had  escaped  their 
vengeance,  in  hopes  that  this  news  would  induce  them  to  surrender  im- 
mediately. The  Athenians  had  sent  to  Lacedsemon,  to  desire  succours 
against  the  common  enemy,  which  the  Spartans  granted  them  instantly, 
and  without  deliberation ;  but  which  could  not  set  out  till  some  days 
after,  on  account  of  an  ancient  custom  and  a  superstitious  maxim  amongst 
them,  that  did  not  admit  them  to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  of  the 
moon.    Not  one  of  their  other  allies  prepared  to  succour  them,  so  great 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  135  &  136.     Paus.  in  Lacon.  p.  182  &  183. 
+  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  829.     J  Herod.  1.  vi.  c.  1 19.     §  Philostr.  1.  i.  c.  17. 
II  Herod.  1,  vi.  c.   102—120.     Cor.  Nep.  in  Milt.  c.  iv— vi.    Justin. 
1.  ii.  c.  3.    Plut.  in  Aristid.  p.  321. 
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terror  had  the  formidable  army  of  the  Persians  spread  on  every  side. 
The  inhabitants  of  Piatseae  alone  furnished  them  with  a  thousand  soldiers. 
In  this  extremity  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  arm  their  slaves,  which 
had  never  been  done  there  before  this  occasion. 

The  Persian  army  commanded  by  Datis  consisted  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand foot  and  ten  thousand  horse :  that  of  the  Athenians  amounted  in  all 
but  to  ten  thousand  men.  It  was  headed  by  ten  generals,  of  whom  Mil- 
tiades  was  the  chief ;  and  these  ten  were  to  have  the  command  of  the 
whole  army,  each  for  a  day,  one  after  another.  There  was  a  great  dis- 
pute among  these  generals  whether  they  should  hazard  a  battle,  or  ex- 
pect the  enemy  within  their  wall.  The  latter  opinion  had  a  great  majo- 
rity, and  appeared  very  reasonable.  For,  what  appearance  of  success 
could  there  be  in  facing  with  a  handful  of  soldiers  so  numerous  and  for- 
midable an  army  as  that  of  the  Persians  ?  Miltiades,  however,  declared 
for  the  contrary  opinion,  and  showed  that  the  only  means  to  exalt  the 
courage  of  their  own  troops,  and  to  strike  a  terror  into  those  of  the  enemy, 
was  to  advance  boldly  towards  them  with  an  air  of  confidence  and  intre- 
pidity. Aristides  strenuously  defended  this  opinion,  and  brought  some 
of  the  other  commanders  into  it,  so  that  when  the  suffrages  came  to  be 
taken,  they  were  equal  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Hereupon  Miltia- 
des addressed  himself  to  Callimachus,  who  was  then  Polemarch,*  and  had 
a  right  of  voting  as  well  as  the  ten  commanders.  He  very  warmly  re- 
presented to  him,  that  the  fate  of  their  country  was  then  in  his  hands  ; 
and  that  his  single  vote  was  to  determine  whether  Athens  should  preserve 
her  liberty,  or  be  enslaved  ;  and  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  by  one  word 
to  become  as  famous  as  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the  authors  of  that 
liberty  which  the  Athenians  enjoyed.  Callimachus  pronounced  that  word 
in  favour  of  Miltiades's  opinion  ;  and  accordingly  a  battle  was  resolved 
upon. 

Aristides,  reflecting  that  a  command  which  changes  every  day  must 
necessarily  be  feeble,  unequal,  not  of  a  piece,  often  contrary  to  itself, 
and  incapable  either  of  projecting  or  executing  any  uniform  design,  was 
of  opinion,  that  their  danger  was  both  too  great  and  too  pressing  for 
them  to  expose  their  affairs  to  such  inconveniences.  In  order  to  prevent 
them,  he  judged  it  necessary  to  vest  the  whole  power  in  one  single  person  ; 
and  to  induce  his  colleagues  to  act  conformably,  he  himself  set  the  first 
example  of  resignation.  When  the  day  came  on  which  it  was  his  turn  to 
take  upon  him  the  command,  he  resigned  it  to  Miltiades,  as  the  more  able 
and  experienced  general.  The  other  commanders  did  the  same,  all  sen- 
timents of  jealousy  giving  way  to  the  love  of  the  public  good  ;  and  by 
this  day's  behaviour  we  may  learn,  that  it  is  almost  as  glorious  to  ac- 
knowledge merit  in  other  persons,  as  to  have  it  in  one's  self.  Miltiades, 
however,  thought  fit  to  wait  till  his  own  day  came.  Then,  like  an  able 
captain,  he  endeavoured  by  the  advantage  of  the  ground  to  gain  what  he 
wanted  in  strength  and  number.  He  drew  up  his  army  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  that  the  enemy  should  not  be  able  either  to  surround  him,  or 
charge  him  in  the  rear.  On  the  two  sides  of  his  army  he  caused  large 
trees  to  be  thrown,  which  were  cut  down  on  purpose,  in  order  to  cover 

*  The  Polemarch  at  Athens  was  both  an  officer  and  a  considerable  ma- 
gistrate, equally  employed  to  command  in  the  array  and  to  administer 
justice.    I  shall  give  a  larger  account  of  this  officer  in  another  place. 
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his  flanks,  and  render  the  Persian  cavalry  useless.  Datis,  their  comman- 
der, was  very  sensible  that  the  place  was  not  advantageous  for  him ; 
but,  relying  upon  the  number  of  his  troops,  which  was  infinitely  superior 
to  that  of  the  Athenians,  and,  besides,  not  being  willing  to  stay  till  the 
reinforcement  of  the  Spartans  arrived,  he  determined  to  engage.  The 
Athenians  did  not  wait  for  the  enemy's  charging  them.  As  soon  as  the 
signal  of  battle  was  given,  they  ran  against  the  enemy  with  all  the  fury 
imaginable.  The  Persians  looked  upon  this  first  step  of  the  Athenians 
as  a  piece  of  madness,  considering  their  army  was  so  small,  and  utterly 
destitute  both  of  cavalry  and  archers  :  but  they  were  quickly  undeceived. 
Herodotus  observes,  that  this  was  the  first  time  the  Grecians  began  an 
engagement  by  running  in  this  manner ;  which  may  seem  somewhat  as- 
tonishing. And,  indeed,  was  there  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  their 
running  would  in  some  measure  weaken  the  troops,  and  blunt  the  edge  of 
their  first  impetuosity  ?  and  that  the  soldiers  having  quitted  their  ranks, 
might  be  out  of  breath,  exhausted,  and  in  disorder,  when  they  came  up 
to  the  enemy,  who,  waiting  to  receive  them  in  good  order,  and  without 
stirring,  ought,  one  would  think,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  sustain  their 
charge  advantageously  ?  This  consideration  engaged  Pompey,*  at  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  to  keep  his  troops  steady,  and  to  forbid  them  making 
any  movement  till  the  enemy  made  the  first  attack  ;  but  Caesar  blames 
Pompey's  conduct  t  in  this  respect,  and  gives  this  reason  for  it :  that  the 
impetuosity  of  an  army's  motion  in  running  to  engage,  inspires  the  sol- 
diers with  a  certain  enthusiasm  and  martial  fury,  gives  an  additional  force 
to  their  blows,  and  increases  and  inflames  their  courage,  which,  by  the 
rapid  movement  of  so  many  thousand  men  together,  is  blown  up  and 
kindled,  if  I  may  use  that  expression,  like  flames  by  the  wind.  I  leave 
it  to  military  men  to  decide  the  point  between  those  two  great  captains, 
and  return  to  my  subject. 

The  battle  was  very  fierce  and  obstinate.  Miltiades  had  made  the 
wings  of  his  army  exceeding  strong,  but  had  left  the  main  body  more 
weak,  and  not  so  deep  ;  the  reason  of  which  seems  manifest  enough. 
Having  but  ten  thousand  men  to  oppose  such  a  multitude  of  the  enemy,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  either  to  make  an  extensive  front,  or  to  give  an 
equal  depth  to  his  battalions.  He  was  obliged  therefore  to  take  his  choice  ; 
and  he  imagined  that  he  could  gain  the  victory  no  otherwise  than  by  the 
efforts  he  should  make  with  his  two  wings,  to  break  and  disperse  those  of 
the  Persians  ;  not  doubting  but,  when  his  wings  were  once  victorious, 
they  would  be  able  to  attack  the  enemy's  main  body  in  flank,  and  com- 
plete the  victory  without  much  difilculty.  This  was  the  same  plan  as 
Hannibal  followed  afterwards  at  the  battle  of  Cannae,  which  succeeded  so 
well  with  him,  and  which  indeed  can  scarce  ever  fail  of  succeeding.  The 
Persians  then  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Grecian  army,  and  made  their 
greatest  eflFort  particularly  upon  their  front,  This  was  led  by  Aristides 
and  Themistocles,  who  supported  the  attack  a  long  time  with  an  intrepid 
courage  and  bravery,  but  were  at  length  obliged  to  give  ground.  At 
that  very  instant  came  up  their  two  victorious  wings,  which  had  defeated 
those  of  tlie  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight.  Nothing  could  be  more  sea- 
sonable for  the  mainbodyof  the  Grecian  army,  which  began  to  be  broken, 
being  quite  borne  down  by  the  number  of  the  Persians.     The  scale  was 

•  Caes,  in  Bell.  Civil.  1.  iii.        t  Plut.  in  Pomp.  p. 656.  et  in  CaEh.  p.  719. 
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quickly  turned,  and  the  barbarians  were  entirely  routed.  They  all  be- 
took themselves  to  flight,  not  towards  their  camp,  but  to  their  ships,  that 
they  might  make  their  escape.  The  Athenians  pursued  them  thither,  and 
Set  many  of  their  vessels  on  fire.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Cyn  eegirus, 
the  brother  of  the  poet  ^schylus,  who  had  laid  hold  of  one  of  the  ships, 
in  order  to  get  into  it  with  those  that  fled,  had  his  right  hand  cut  off,* 
and  fell  into  the  sea  and  was  drowned.  The  Athenians  took  seven  ships. 
They  had  not  above  two  hundred  men  killed  on  their  side  in  this  engage- 
ment; whereas  on  the  side  of  the  Persians  about  six  thousand  were  slain, 
without  reckoning  those  who  fell  into  the  sea  as  they  endeavoured  to  es- 
cape, or  those  that  were  consumed  with  the  ships  set  on  fire. 

Hippias  was  killed  in  the  battle.  That  ungrateful  and  perfidious  citi- 
zen, in  order  to  recover  the  unjust  dominion  usurped  by  his  father  Pisis- 
tratus  over  the  Athenians,  had  the  baseness  to  become  a  servile  courtier 
to  a  barbarian  prince,  and  to  implore  his  aid  against  his  native  country. 
Urged  on  by  hatred  and  revenge,  he  suggested  all  the  means  he  could  in- 
vent to  load  his  country  with  chains  ;  and  even  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
its  enemies,  to  reduce  that  city  to  ashes  to  which  he  owed  his  birth,  and 
against  which  he  had  no  other  ground  of  complaint  than  that  she  would 
not  acknowledge  him  for  her  tyrant.  An  ignominious  death,  together 
with  everlasting  infamy  entailed  upon  his  name,  was  the  just  reward  of 
so  black  a  treachery. 

Immediately  after  the  battle,t  an  Athenian  soldier,  still  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  the  enemy,  quitted  the  army,  and  ran  to  Athens  to  carry  his 
fellow-citizens  the  happy  news  of  the  victory.  When  he  arrived  at  the 
magistrates'  house,  he  only  uttered  two  words,  ♦  Rejoice,  the  victory  is 
ours,'J  and  fell  down  dead  at  their  feet. 

The  Persians  had  thought  themselves  so  secure  of  victory,^  that  they 
had  brought  marble  to  Marathon,  in  order  to  erect  a  trophy  there.  The 
Grecians  took  this  marble,  and  caused  a  statue  to  be  made  of  it  by  Phi- 
dias, in  honour  of  the  goddess  Nemesis, |1  who  had  a  temple  near  the  place 
where  the  battle  was  fought. 

The  Persian  fleet,  instead  of  sailing  by  the  islands,  in  order  to  re-enter 
Asia,  doubled  the  cape  of  Sunium,  with  the  design  of  surprising  Athens 
before  the  Athenian  forces  should  arrive  there  to  defend  the  city.  But 
the  latter  had  the  precaution  to  march  thither  with  nine  tribes  to  secure 
their  country,  and  performed  their  march  with  so  much  expedition,  that 
they  arrived  there  the  same  day.  The  distance  from  Marathon  to  Athens 
is  about  forty  miles,  or  fifteen  French  leagues.  This  was  a  great  exer- 
tion for  an  army  that  had  just  undergone  a  long  and  severe  battle.  By 
this  means  the  design  of  the  Persians  miscarried. 

Aristides,  the  only  general  that  staid  at  Marathon  with  his  tribe,  to 
take  care  of  the  spoil  and  prisoners,  acted  suitably  to  the  good  opinion 
that  was  entertained  of  him.     For,  though  gold  and  silver  were  scattered 

♦  Justin  adds,  that  Cynffigirus,  having  first  had  his  right  and  then  his 
left  hand  cut  off  with  an  axe,  laid  hold  of  the  vessel  with  his  teeth,  and 
would  not  let  go  so  violent  was  his  rage  against  the  enemy.  This  account 
is  utterly  fabulous,  and  has  not  the  least  appearance  of  truth. 

t  Plut.  de  glor.  Athen.  p.  347.  t  Xatpere,   Xtdpo/j^y.     1  could  not 

render  the  liveliness  of  the  Greek  expression  in  our  language. 

§  Paus.  1.  i.  p.  62.  II  This  was  the  goddess  whose  business  it 

■was  to  punish  injustice  and  oppression. 
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about  in  abundance  in  ttie  enemy's  camp,  and  thougli  all  tiie  tents  as  well 
as  galleys  that  were  taken,  were  full  of  rich  clothes  and  costly  furniture, 
and  treasure  of  all  kinds  to  an  immense  value,  he  not  only  was  not  tempted 
to  touch  any  of  it  himself,  but  hindered  every  body  else  from  touching  it. 

As  soon  as  the  day  of  the  full  moon  was  over,  the  Lacedsmonias  began 
their  march  with  two  thousand  men  ;  and,  having  travelled  with  all  ima- 
ginable expedition,  arrived  in  Attica  after  three  days'  forced  march  ;  the 
distance  from  Sparta  to  Attica  being  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  stadia, 
or  one  hundred  and  fifty  English  miles.  The  battle  was  fought  the  day 
before  they  arrived  :*  however,  they  proceeded  to  Marathon,  where  they 
found  the  fields  covered  with  dead  bodies  and  riches.  After  having  con- 
gratulated the  Athenians  on  the  happy  success  of  the  battle,  they  returned 
to  their  own  country. 

They  were  hindered  by  a  foolish  and  ridiculous  superstition  from  hav- 
ing a  share  in  the  most  glorious  action  recorded  in  history.  For  it  is 
almost  without  example  that  such  a  handful  of  men,  as  the  Athenians 
were,  should  not  only  make  head  against  so  numerous  an  army  as  that  of 
the  Persians,  but  should  entirely  rout  and  defeat  them.  One  is  astonished 
to  see  so  formidable  a  power  attack  so  small  a  city  and  miscarry  ;  and  we 
are  almost  tempted  to  question  the  truth  of  an  event  that  appears  so  im- 
probable, which  nevertheless  is  very  certain.  This  battle  alone  shows 
what  wonderful  things  may  be  performed  by  an  able  general,  who  knows 
how  to  take  his  advantages  ;  by  the  intrepidity  of  soldiers  that  are  not 
afraid  of  death  ;  by  a  zeal  for  one's  country  ;  the  love  of  liberty  ;  a  ha- 
tred and  detestation  of  slavery  and  tyranny  ;  which  were  sentiments  na- 
tural to  the  Athenians,  but  undoubtedly  very  much  augmented  and  in- 
flamed by  the  very  presence  of  Hippias,  whom  they  dreaded  to  have  again 
for  their  master,  after  all  that  had  passed  between  them. 

Plato,  in  more  places  than  one,t  makes  it  his  business  to  extol  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  is  desirous  that  action  should  be  considered  as 
the  source  and  original  cause  of  all  the  victories  that  were  gained  after- 
wards. It  was  undoubtedly  this  victory  that  deprived  the  Persian  power 
of  that  terror  which  had  rendered  them  so  formidable,  and  had  made 
every  thing  stoop  before  them  :  it  was  this  victory  that  taught  the  Gre- 
cians to  know  their  own  strength,  and  not  to  tremble  before  an  enemy 
terrible  only  in  name  ;  that  made  them  find  by  experience,  that  victory 
does  not  depend  so  much  upon  the  number  as  the  courage  of  troops  ;  that 
set  before  their  eyes,  in  a  most  conspicuous  light,  the  glory  there  is  in 
sacrificing  one's  life  in  defence  of  our  country,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  liberty  ;  and  lastly,  that  inspired  them,  through  the  whole  course  of 
succeeding  ages,  with  a  noble  emulation  and  warm  desire  to  imitate  their 
ancestors,  and  not  to  degenerate  from  their  virtue.  For,  on  all  impor- 
tant occasions,  it  was  customary  among  them  to  put  the  people  in  mind 
of  Miltiades  and  his  invincible  troop,  that  is,  of  that  little  army  of  heroes, 
whose  intrepidity  and  bravery  had  done  so  much  honour  to  Athens. 

Those  that  were  slain  in  the  battle,  had  all  the  honour  immediately 
paid  to  them  that  was  due  to  their  merit.$  Illustrious  monuments  were 
erected  to  them  all,  in  the  very  place  where  the  battle  was  fought ;  upon 
which  their  own  names  and  that  of  their  tribes  were  recorded.    There 

♦  Isocr.  in  Panegvr.  p.  113.  +  In  Menex.  p.  239,  240.    Etlib.  iii. 
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were  three  distinct  sets  of  monuments  separately  erected,  one  for  the 
AtheniaRi,  another  for  the  Platteans,  and  a  third  for  the  slaves  whom 
they  had  admitted  among  their  soldiers  on  that  occasion.  Miltiades's 
tomb  was  erected  afterwards  in  the  same  place. 

The  reflection  Cornelius  Nepos  makes*  upon  what  the  Athenians  did 
to  honour  the  memory  of  their  general,  deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of. 
Formerly,  says  he.  speaking  of  the  Romans,  our  ancestors  rewarded  vir- 
tue by  marks  of  distinction  neither  pompous  nor  magnificent,  which  how- 
ever were  rarely  granted,  and  for  that  very  reason  were  highly  esteemed  : 
whereas  now  they  are  so  profusely  bestowed,  that  little  or  no  value  is 
set  upon  them.  The  same  thing  happened,  adds  he,  among  the  Athenians. 
All  the  honour  that  was  paid  to  Miltiades,  the  deliverer  of  Athens  and  of 
all  Greece,  was,  that,  in  a  picture  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  drawn  by 
order  of  the  Athenians,  he  was  represented  at  the  head  of  the  ten  com- 
manders, exhorting  the  soldiers,  and  setting  them  an  example  of  their 
duty.  But  this  same  people  in  later  ages,  being  grown  more  powerful, 
and  corrupted  by  the  flatteries  of  their  orators,  decreed  three  hundred 
statues  to  Demetrius  Phalereus. 

Plutarch  makes  the  same  reflection, t  and  wisely  observes,  that  the 
honour  which  is  paid  to  great  men  ought  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 
reward  of  their  illustrious  actions,  but  only  as  a  mark  of  the  esteem  in 
which  they  are  held,  the  remembrance  whereof  such  monuments  are  in- 
tended to  perpetuate.  It  is  not  then  the  stateliness  or  magnificence  of 
public  monuments  which  give  them  their  value,  or  makes  them  durable, 
hut  the  sincere  gratitude  of  those  that  erect  them.  The  three  hundred 
statues  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  were  all  thrown  down  even  in  his  own 
life-time,  but  the  picture  in  which  Miltiades's  courage  was  represented 
was  preserved  many  ages  after  him. 

This  picture  was  kept  at  Athens,^  in  a  gallery  adorned  and  enriched 
with  different  paintings,  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  and  done  by  the 
greatest  masters  ;  which,  for  that  reason,  was  called  Poecile,  from  the 
Greek  word  iroj/riAij,  signifying  varied  and  diversified.  The  celebrated 
Polygnotus,  a  native  of  the  isle  of  Thasos,  and  one  of  the  finest  painters 
of  his  time,  painted  this  picture,  or  at  least  the  greatest  part  of  it  ;  and, 
as  he  valued  himself  upon  his  reputation,  and  was  more  attached  to  glory 
than  interest,  he  did  it  gratuitously,  and  would  not  receive  any  recom- 
pense for  it.  The  city  of  Athens  therefore  rewarded  him  with  a  sort  of 
coin  that  was  more  acceptable  to  his  taste,  by  procuring  an  order  from 
the  Aropbictyon  which  assigned  him  a  public  lodging  in  the  city,  where 
he  might  live  during  his  own  pleasure. 

The  gratitude  of  the  Athenians  towards  Miltiades  was  of  no  very  long 
duration. §  After  the  battle  of  Marathon,  he  had  desired  and  obtained 
the  command  of  a  fleet  of  seventy  ships,  in  order  to  punish  and  subdue 
the  islands  that  had  favoured  the  barbarians.  Accordingly  he  reduced 
several  of  them  :  but  having  had  ill  success  in  the  isle  of  Paros,  and  upon 
a  false  report  of  the  arrival  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  having  raised  the  siege 
which  he  had  laid  to  the  capital,  wherein  he  had  received  a  very  dan- 
gerous wound,  he  returned  to  Athens  with  his  fleet ;  and  was  there  im- 
peached by  a  citizen,  called  Xanthippns,  who  accused  him  of  having 

*  Cor.  Nep.  in.  Milt.  c.  vi.  t  In  praec.  de  rep.  ger.  p.  820. 
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raised  the  siege  through  treachery,  and  in  consideration  of  a  great  sum 
of  money  given  him  by  the  king  of  Persia.  Little  probability  as  there 
■was  in  this  accusation,  it  nevertheless  prevailed  over  the  merit  and  inno- 
cence of  Miltiades.  He  was  condemned  to  lose  his  life,  and  to  be  thrown 
into  the  Barathrum  ;♦  a  sentence  passed  only  upon  the  greatest  criminals 
and  malefactors.  The  magistrate  opposed  the  execution  of  so  unjust  a 
condemnation.  All  the  favour  shown  to  this  preserver  of  his  country, 
was  to  have  the  sentence  of  death  commuted  into  a  penalty  of  fifty 
talents,  or  fifty  thousand  crowns  French  money,  being  the  sum  to  which 
the  expenses  of  the  fleet,  that  had  been  equipped  upon  his  solicitation 
and  advice,  amounted.  Not  being  rich  enough  to  pay  this  sum,  he  was 
put  into  prison,  where  he  died  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at  Paros. 
Cimon,  his  son,  who  was  at  this  time  very  young,  signalized  his  courage. 
He  purchased  the  permission  of  burying  his  father's  body,  by  paying 
the  fine  of  fifty  thousand  crowns,  in  which  he  had  been  condemned ; 
which  sum  the  young  man  raised,  as  well  as  he  could,  by  the  assistance 
of  his  friends  and  relations. 

Cornelius  Nepos  observes,  that  what  chiefly  induced  the  Athenians  to 
act  in  this  manner  with  regard  to  Miltiades,  was  his  very  merit  and  great 
reputation,  which  made  the  people,  who  were  but  lately  delivered  from 
the  yoke  of  slavery  under  Pisislratus,  apprehend  that  Miltiades,  who  had 
formerly  been  tyrant  of  the  Chersonesus,  might  affect  the  same  at  Athens. 
They  therefore  chose  rather  to  punish  an  innocent  person  than  to  be  un- 
der perpetual  apprehensions  of  him.  To  this  same  principle  was  the  in- 
stitution of  the  ostracism  at  Athens  owing.  I  have  elsewhere  given  an 
account  of  the  most  plausible  reasons  upon  which  the  ostracism  could  be 
founded  :t  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fully  justify  so  strange  a  policy, 
to  which  all  merit  becomes  suspected,  and  virtue  itself  appears  criminal. 

This  appears  plainly  in  the  banishment  of  Aristides.^  His  inviolable 
attachment  to  justice  obliged  him  on  many  occasions  to  oppose  Themis- 
tocles,  who  did  not  pique  himself  upon  his  delicacy  in  that  respect,  and 
who  spared  no  intrigues  and  cabals  to  engage  the  suffrages  of  the  people, 
for  removing  a  rival  who  always  opposed  his  ambitious  designs.  In  this 
instance  it  was  evident  that  a  person  may  be  superior  in  merit  and  virtue, 
without  being  so  in  influence.  The  impetuous  eloquence  of  Themistocles 
prevailed  over  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and  occasioned  his  banishment. 
In  this  kind  of  trial  the  citizens  gave  the  suffrages  by  writing  the  name 
of  the  accused  person  upon  a  shell,  called  in  Greek  oarpaKov,  from 
whence  came  the  term  Ostracism.  On  this  occasion,  a  peasant,  who  could 
not  write,  and  did  not  know  Aristides,  applied  to  him,  and  desired  him 
to  put  the  name  of  Aristides  upon  his  shell.  '  Has  he  done  you  any 
wrong,'  says  Aristides,  '  that  you  are  for  condemning  him  in  this  man- 
ner?' '  No,'  replied  the  other,  '  I  do  not  so  much  as  know  him  ;  but  I 
am  quite  tired  and  angry  with  hearing  every  body  call  him  the  Just.' 
Aristides,  witnout  saying  a  word  more,  calmly  took  the  shell,  wrote  his 
name  in  it,  and  returned  it.  He  set  out  for  his  banishment,  imploring 
the  gods  that  no  accident  might  befall  bJs  country,  to  make  it  regret  him. 
The  great  Camillus,  in  a  like  case,  did  not  imitate  his  generosity,  and 
prayed  to  a  quite  different  effect,  desiring  the  gods  to  force  his  ungrate- 

*  Plat,  in  Gorg.  p.  6 16.        +  Method  of  Teaching,  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  407. 
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ful  country,  by  some  misfortune,  to  have  occasion  for  his  aid,  and  recall 
him,  as  soon  as  possible. 

O  fortunate  republic,  exclaims  Valerius  Maximus,*  speaking  of  Aris- 
tides's  banishment,  which  after  having  so  basely  treated  the  most  virtuous 
man  it  ever  produced,  was  yet  able  to  find  citizens  zealously  and  faith- 
fully attached  to  her  service  ! — '  Felices  Athenas,  quae  post  illius  exilium 
invenire  allquem  aut  virum  bonum,  aut  amantem  sui  civem  potuerunt ; 
cum  quo  tunc  ipsa  sanctitas  migravit !' 

SECT.  VIII.— DARIUS  RESOLVES  TO  MAKE  WAR  IN  PER- 
SON AGAINST  EGYPT  AND  AGAINST  GREECE  ;  IS  PRE- 
VENTED BY  DEATH.— DISPUTE  BETWEEN  TWO  OF  HIS 
SONS  CONCERNING  THE  SUCCESSION  TO  THE  CROWN.— 
XERXES  IS  CHOSEN  KING. 

When  Darius  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army  at  Mara- 
thon, he  was  violently  enraged  ;t  and  that  bad  success  was  so  far  from 
discouraging  or  diverting  him  from  carrying  on  the  war  against  Greece, 
that  it  only  served  to  animate  him  to  pursue  it  with  the  greater  vigour, 
in  order  to  be  revenged  at  the  same  time  for  the  burning  of  Sardis,  and 
for  the  dishonour  incurred  at  Marathon.  Being  thus  determined  to  march 
in  person  with  all  his  forces,  he  dispatched  orders  to  all  his  subjects  in 
the  several  provinces  of  his  empire  to  arm  themselves  for  this  expedition. 

[A.  M.  3517.  Ant.  J.  C.  487.] — After  having  spent  three  years  in  mak- 
ing the  necessary  preparations,  he  had  another  war  to  carry  on,  occa- 
sioned by  the  revolt  of  Egypt.  It  seems  from  what  we  read  in  Diodorus 
Siculu8,{  that  Darius  went  thither  himself  to  quell  it,  and  that  he  suc- 
ceeded. That  historian  relates,  that  upon  this  prince's  desiring  to  have 
his  statue  placed  before  that  of  Sesostris,  the  chief  priest  told  him  '  He 
had  not  yet  equalled  the  glory  of  that  conqueror  ;'  and  that  the  king,  far 
from  being  offended  at  the  Egyptian  priest's  freedom,  made  answer,  that 
he  would  endeavour  to  surpass  it.  Diodorus  adds  farther,  that  Darius, 
detesting  the  impious  cruelty  which  his  predecessor  Cambyses  had  exer- 
cised in  that  country,  expressed  great  reverence  for  their  gods  and  tem- 
ples, that  he  had  several  conversations  with  the  Egyptian  priests  upon 
matters  of  religion  and  government :  and  that  having  learnt  of  them  with 
what  gentleness  their  ancient  kings  used  to  treat  their  subjects,  he  en- 
deavoured, after  his  return  into  Persia,  toforitl  himself  upon  their  model. 
But  Herodotus,§  more  worthy  of  belief  in  this  particular  than  Diodorus, 
only  observes  that  this  prince,  resolving  at  once  to  chastise  his  revolted 
subjects,  and  to  be  avenged  of  his  ancient  enemies,  determined  to  make 
war  against  both  at  the  same  time,  and  to  attack  Greece  in  person  with 
the  main  body  of  his  army,  whilst  the  rest  of  it  was  employed  in  the  re- 
duction of  Egypt. 

[A.  M.  1359.  Ant.  J.  C.  4S5.] — According  to  the  ancient  custom  among 
the  Persians,!!  their  king  was  not  allowed  to  go  to  war,  without  having 
first  named  the  person  that  should  succeed  him  in  the  throne  ;  a  custom 
wisely  established  to  prevent  the  state's  being  exposed  to  the  troubles 
which  generally  attend  the  uncertainty  of  a  suc/^essor,  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  anarchy,  and  to  the  cabals  of  vari  jus  pretenders.  Darius,  be- 
fore he  undertook  his  expedition  against  Greece,  thought  himself  the 

♦  Val.  Max.  1.  v.  c.  3.      t  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  1.       |  Lib.  i.  p.  44  &  65. 
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more  oblig'ed  to  observe  this  rule,  as  he  was  already  advanced  in  year$, 
and  as  there  was  a  dispute  between  two  of  his  sons  on  the  subject  of 
succeeding  to  the  empire,  which  might  occasion  a  civil  war  after  his 
death,  if  he  left  it  undetermined.     Darius  had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife, 
the  daughter  of  Gobryas,  all  three  born  before  their  father  came  to  the 
crown  ;  and  four  more  by  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus,  who  were  all 
born  after  their  father's  accession  to  the  throne  ;  Artabazanes,  called  by 
Justin  Artaraenes,  was  the  eldest  of  the  former,  and  Xerxes  of  the  latter. 
Artabazanes  alleged  in  his  own  behalf,  that,  as  he  was  the  eldest  of  all 
the  brothers,  the  right  of  succession,  according  to  the  custom  and  prac- 
tice of  all  nations,  belonged  to  him  in  preference  to  all  the  rest.  Xerxes'fs 
argument  was,  that  as  he  was  the  son  of  Darius  by  Atossa  the  daughter 
of  Cyrus,  who  founded  the  Persian  empire,  it  was  more  just  that  the 
crown  of  Cyrus  should  devolve  upon  one  of  his  descendants,  tlian  upon 
one  that  was  not.     Demaratus,  the  Spartan  king,  who  had  been  unjustly 
deposed  by  his  subjects,  and  was  at  that  time  in  exile  at  the  court  of 
Persia,  secretly  suggested  to  Xerxes  another  argument  to  support  his 
pretensions — that  Artabazanes  was  indeed  the  eldest  son  of  Darius,  but 
he,  Xerxes,  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  king  ;  and  therefore,  Artabazanes 
being  born  when  his  father  was  but  a  private  person,  all  he  could  pre- 
tend to,  on  account  of  his  seniority,  was  only  to  inherit    his   private 
estate ;  but  that  he,  Xerxes,  being  the  first-born  son  of  the  king,  had 
the  best  right  to   succeed  to  the  crown.      He  further  supported  this 
argument  by  the  example  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  admitted  none  to 
inherit  the  kingdom  but  those  children  that  were  born  after  their  father's 
accession.  The  right  of  succession  was  accordingly  determined  in  favour 
of  Xerxes. 

Justin  and  Plutarch  place  this  dispute  after  Darius's  decease.*  They 
both  take  notice  of  the  prudent  conduct  of  these  two  brothers  in  a  point 
of  so  much  delicacy.  According  to  their  manner  of  relating  this  fact, 
Artabazanes  was  absent  when  the  king  died :  and  Xerxes  immediately 
assiHned  all  the  marks,  and  exercised  all  the  functions,  of  the  sovereignty. 
But  upon  his  brother's  return,  he  quitted  the  diadem  and  the  tiara,  which 
he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as  only  suited  the  king,  went  out  to  meet  him, 
and  showed  him  all  imaginable  respect.  They  agreed  to  make  their 
uncle  Artabanes  the  arbitrator  of  their  difference,  and  without  any  fur- 
ther appeal,  to  acquiesce  in  his  decision.  All  the  while  this  dispafe 
lasted  the  two  brothers  showed  one  another  all  the  demonstrations  of  a 
truly  fraternal  friendship,  by  keeping  up  a  continual  intercourse  of  pre- 
sents and  entertainments,  from  whence  their  mutual  esteem  and  confi- 
dence for  each  other  banished  all  fears  and  suspicions  on  both  sides  ;  and 
introduced  an  unconstrained  cheerfulness  and  a  perfect  security.  This 
is  a  spectacle,  says  Justin,  highly  worthy  of  our  admiration:  to  see, 
whilst  most  brothers  are  at  daggers-drawing  with  one  another  about  a 
small  patrimony,  with  what  moderation  and  temper  both  waited  for  a  de- 
cision which  was  to  dispose  of  the  greatest  empire  then  in  the  universe. 
When  Artabanes  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Xerxes,  Artabazanes,  the 
same  instant  prostrated  himself  before  him,  acknowledging  him  for  his 
master,  and  placed  him  upon  the  throne  with  his  own  hand  ;  by  which  pro- 
*  Justin.  1.  ii.  c.  10.     Plut.  de  frat.  amore,  p.  488. 
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iDeeding  h«  showed  a  greatness  of  soul  truly  loyal  and  infinitely  superior 
to  all  human  dignities.  This  ready  acquiescence  in  a  sentence  so  con- 
trary to  his  interests,  was  not  the  effect  of  an  artful  policy  that  knows 
how  to  dissemble  upon  occasion,  and  to  derive  honour  to  itself  from  what 
it  could  not  prevent :  no  ;  it  proceeded  from  a  real  respect  for  the  laws, 
a  sincere  affection  for  his  brother,  and  an  indifference  for  that  which  so 
warmly  inflames  the  ambition  of  mankind,  and  so  frequently  arms  the 
nearest  relations  against  each  other.  For  his  part,  during  his  whole  life, 
'he  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of  Xerxes,  and  prosecuted 
them  with  so  much  ardour  and  zeal,  that  he  lost  his  life  in  his  service  at 
■the  battle  of  Salarais, 

To  whatever  time  this  dispute  is  to  be  placed^*  it  is  certain  that  Da- 
rius could  not  carry  into  execution  the  double  expedition  he  was  medi- 
tating against  Egypt  am  Greece,  and  that  he  was  prevented  by  death 
from  pursuing  that  project.  He  had  reigned  thirty-six  years.  The  epi- 
taph of  this  prince,  which  contains  a  boast  that  he  could  drink  much 
without  disordering  his  reason,  proves  that  the  Persians  actually  thought 
that  circumstance  for  their  glory.  We  shall  see  in  the  sequel  that  Cyrus 
the  Younger  ascribes  this  quality  to  himself,  as  a  perfection  that  ren- 
dered him  more  worthy  of  the  throne  than  his  elder  brother.  Who  in 
these  times  would  think  of  annexing  this  merit  to  the  qualifications  of 
a  good  prince  ? 

Darius  had  many  excellent  qualities,  but  they  were  attended  with  great 
failings ;  and  the  kingdom  felt  the  effects  both  of  the  one  and  the  other. 
For  such  is  the  condition  of  princes,  that  they  never  act  nor  live  for 
themselves  alone.  Whatever  they  do,  either  as  to  good  or  evil,  they  do 
it  for  the  people  ;  and  the  interests  of  the  one  and  the  other  are  insepara- 
ble. Darius  had  a  great  fund  of  gentleness,  equity,  clemency,  and  kind- 
tiess  for  his  people;  he  loved  justice,  and  respected  thelaws  :  he  esteemed 
merit,  and  was  careful  to  reward  it:  he  was  not  jealous  of  his  rank  or 
authority,  so  as  to  exact  a  forced  homage,  or  to  render  himself  inac- 
cesible  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  own  great  experience  and  abilities  in 
public  affairs,  he  would  hearken  to  the  advice  of  others,  and  reap  the 
benefit  of  their  counsels.  It  is  of  him  the  holy  Scripture  speaks,+  where 
it  says,  that  he  did  nothing  without  consulting  the  wise  men  of  his  court. 
He  was  not  afraid  of  exposing  his  person  in  battle,  and  was  always  cool 
even  in  the  heat  of  action:  he  said  of  himself,  J  that  the  most  imminent 
and  urgent  danger  served  only  to  increase  his  courage  and  his  prudence. 
In  a  word,  there  have  been  few  princes  more  expert  than  he  in  the  art  of 
governing,  or  more  experienced  in  the  businesis  of  war.  Nor  was  the 
glory  of  being  a  conqueror,  if  indeed  it  be  glory,  wanting  to  his  charac- 
ter. For  he  not  only  restored  and  entirely  confirmed  the  empire  of  Cyrus, 
which  had  been  very  much  shaken  by  the  ill  conduct  of  Cambyses  and  the 
Magian  impostor,  but  be  likewise  added  many  great  and  rich  provinces 
to  it,  and  particularly  India,  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  the  isles  contiguous 
to  the  coasts  of  Ionia. 

But  sometimes  these  good  qualities  of  his  gave  way  to  failings  of  a 
quite  opposite  nature.  Do  we  see  any  thing  like  Darius's  usual  gentle- 
ness and  good-nature  in  his  treatment  of  that  unfortunate  father,  who 
desired  the  favour  of  him  to  leave  him  one  of  his  three  sons  at  home,  while 

*  Herod.  I.  vi.  c.  4.         tEsth.  i.  13.        %  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  172. 
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the  other  two  followed  the  king  in  his  expedition  ?  Was  there  erer  an 
occasion  wherein  he  had  more  need  of  counsel,  than  when  he  formed  the 
design  of  raalsinar  war  upon  the  Scythians  ?  And  could  any  one  give  more 
prudent  advice  than  what  his  brother  gave  him  upon  that  occasion?  But 
he  would  not  follow  it.  Does  there  appear  in  that  whole  expedition  any 
mark  of  wisdom  or  prudence  ?  What  do  we  see  in  all  that  affair  but  a 
prince  intoxicated  with  his  greatness,  who  fancies  there  is  nothing  in  the 
world  that  can  resist  him  ;  and  whose  weak  ambition  to  signalize  himself 
by  an  extraordinary  conquest  bad  stifled  all  the  good  sense,  judgment, 
and  even  military  knowledge,  he  formerly  displayed  7 

What  constitutes  the  solid  glory  of  Darius's  reign  is,  his  being  chosen 
by  God  himself,  as  Cyrus  had  been  before,  to  be  the  instrument  of  his 
mercies  towards  his  people,  the  declared  protector  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  restorer  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  reader  may  see  this  part 
of  his  history  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  and  in  the  writings  of  the  prophet* 
Haggai  and  Zechariah. 


CHAPTER  H. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    XERXES,    CONNECTED    WITH    THAT    OF    THE    GREEKS, 

Xerxes's  reign  lasted  but  twelve  years,  but  it  abounds  with  great 
events. 

SECT.  I.— XERXES,  AFTER  HAVING  REDUCED  EGYPT, 
MAKES  PREPARATIONS  FOR  CARRYING  ON  THE  WAR 
INTO  GREECE.— HE  HOLDS  A  COUNCIL.— THE  PRUDENT 
SPEECH  OF  ARTABANES.— WAR  IS  RESOLVED  UPON. 

Xerxes  having  ascended  the  throne,*  [A.  M.  3519.  Ant.  J.  C.  4S5.] 
employed  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  carrying  on  the  preparations  began 
by  his  father,  for  the  reduction  of  Egypt.  He  also  confirmed  to  the  Jews 
at  Jerusalem  all  the  privileges  granted  them  by  his  father,  and  particu- 
larly that  which  assigned  them  the  tribute  of  Samaria,  for  the  supplying 
them  with  victims  for  the  service  of  the  temple  of  God. 

In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  he  marched  against  the  Egyptians,  and 
having  defeated  and  subdued  those  rebels,  he  made  the  yoke  of  their  sub- 
jection the  more  heavy ;  then  giving  the  governmentof  that  province  to  his 
brother  Achaemenes,  he  returned  about  the  latter  end  of  the  year  to  Susa. 

Herodotus,  the  famous  historian,  was  born  this  same  year  at  Halicar- 
nassus  in  Caria.t  For  he  was  fifty-three  years  old  when  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war  first  began. 

[A.  M.  3521.  Ant.  J.  C.  4S3.] — Xerxes,  puffed  up  with  his  success 
against  the  Egyptians,!  determined  to  make  war  against  the  Grecians. 
(He  did  not  intend,  he  said,  to  have  the  figs  of  Attica, §  which  were  very 
excellent,  bought  for  him  any  longer,  because  he  would  eat  no  more  of 
them  till  he  was  master  of  the  country.)  But  before  he  engaged  in  an 
enterprise  of  that  importance,  he  thought  proper  to  assemble  his  council, 
and  take  the  advice  of  all  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  persons  of  his 
court.  He  laid  before  them  the  designs  he  had  in  making  war  against 
Greece,  and  acquainted  them  with  his  motives  ;  which  were,  the  desire 

♦  Herod.  1.  vji.  c.  5.  Joseph.  Antiq.l.  xi.c.5.    +  Aul.  Gel.  1.  xv.  c.23. 
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of  imitating  the  oxampla  of  his  predecessors,  who  had  all  of  them  dis- 
tinguished their  names  and  reigns  by  noble  enterprises  ;  the  obligation 
he  was  under  to  revenge  the  insolence  of  the  Athenians,  who  had  pre- 
sumed to  fall  upon  Sardis,  and  reduce  it  to  ashes  ;  the  necessity  he  was 
under  to  revenge  the  disgrace  his  country  had  received  at  the  battle  of 
Marathon ;  and  the  prospect  of  the  great  advantages  that  might  be  reaped 
from  this  war,  which  would  be  attended  with  the  conquest  of  Europe,  the 
most  rich  and  fertile  country  in  the  universe.  He  added  farther,  that 
this  war  had  been  resolved  on  by  his  father  Darius,  and  consequently 
that  he  only  followed  and  executed  his  intentions ;  he  concluded  with 
promising  ample  rewards  to  those  who  should  distinguish  themselves  by 
their  valour  in  the  expedition. 

Mardonius,  the  same  person  that  had  been  so  unsuccessful  in  Darius's 
reign,  grown  neither  wiser  nor  less  ambitious  by  his  ill  success,  and  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army,  was  the  first  who 
gave  his  opinion.  He  began  by  extolling  Xerxes  above  all  the  kings 
that  had  gone  before  or  should  succeed  him.  He  endeavoured  to  show 
the  indispensable  necessity  ofavenging  the  dishonour  done  to  the  Per- 
sian name :  he  disparaged  the  Grecians,  and  represented  them  as  a 
cowardly,  timorous  people,  without  courage,  without  forces,  or  expe- 
rience in  war.  For  a  proof  of  what  he  said,  he  mentioned  his  own  con- 
quest of  Macedonia,  which  he  exaggerated  in  a  very  vain  and  ostenta- 
tious manner,  as  if  that  people  had  submitted  to  him  without  any  resist- 
ance. He  presumed  even  to  affirm  that  not  any  of  the  Grecian  nations 
would  venture  to  come  out  against  Xerxes,  who  would  march  with  all  the 
forces  of  Asia  ;  and  that  if  they  had  the  temerity  to  present  themselves 
before  him,  they  would  learn  to  their  cost  that  the  Persians  were  the 
bravest  and  most  warlike  nation  in  the  world. 

The  rest  of  the  council,  perceiving  that  this  flattering  discourse  was 
extremely  agreeable  to  the  king,  were  afraid  to  contradict  it,  and  all  kept 
silence.  This  was  almost  an  unavoidable  consequence  of  Xerxes's  man- 
ner of  proceeding.  A  wise  prince,  when  he  proposes  an  aflfair  in  council, 
and  really  desires  that  every  one  should  speak  his  true  sentiments,  is  ex- 
tremely careful  to  conceal  his  own  opinion,  that  he  may  put  no  constraint 
upon  that  of  others,  but  leave  them  entirely  at  liberty.  Xerxes,  on  the 
contrary,  had  openly  discovered  his  own  inclination,  or  rather  resolution, 
to  undertake  the  war.  When  a  prince  acts  in  this  manner,  he  will  always 
find  artful  flatterers,  who,  being  eager  to  insinuate  themselves  into  favour 
and  to  please,  and  ever  ready  to  comply  with  his  inclinations,  will  not 
fail  to  second  his  opinion  with  specious  and  plausible  reasons  ;  whilst 
those  that  would  be  capable  of  giving  good  counsel  are  restrained  by 
fear  ;  there  being  very  few  courtiers  who  love  their  princes  well  enough, 
and  have  sufficient  courage  to  venture  to  displease  him  by  disputing  what 
they  know  to  be  his  taste  or  opinion. 

The  excessive  praises  given  by  Mardonius  to  Xerxes,  which  is  the 
usual  language  of  flatterers,  ought  to  have  made  the  king  distrust  him, 
and  apprehend,  that  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  his  glory,  that 
nobleman  endeavoured  to  cloak  his  own  ambition,  and  the  violent  desire 
he  had  to  command  the  army.  But  these  sweet  and  flattering  words, 
which  glide  like  a  serpent  under  flowers,  are  so  far  from  displeasing 
princes,  that  they  captivate  and  charm  them.    They  do  not  consider  that 
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men  flatter  anrt  praise  them,  because  they  believe  them  weak  and  vain 
enough  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  commendations  that  bear 
no  proportion  to  their  merit  and  actions.    This  behaviour  of  the  king 
made  the  whole  council  mute.     In  this  general  silence,  Artabanes,  the 
king's  uncle,  a  prince  very  venerable  for  his  age  and  prudence,  had  the 
courage  to  make  the  following  speech: — '  Permit  me,  great  prince,'  says 
he,  addressing  himself  to  Xerxes,  '  to  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  on 
this  occasion  with  a  liberty  suitable  to  my  age  and  to  your  interest. 
When  Darius,  your  father,  and  my  brother,  first  thought  of  making  war 
against  the  Scythians,  I  used  all  my  endeavours  to  divert  him  from  it. 
I  need  not  tell  you  what  that  enterprise  cost,  or  what  was  the  success  of 
it.    The  people  you  are  going  to  attack  are  infinitely  more  formidable 
than  the  Scythians.     The  Grecians  are  esteemed  the  very  best  in  the 
world,  .either  by  land  or  sea.     If  the  Athenians  alone  were  able  to  defeat 
the  numerous  army  commanded  by  Datis  and  Artapherues,  what  ought 
we  to  expect  from  all  the  states  of  Greece  united  together  ?     You  design 
to  pass  from  Asia  into  Europe,  by  laying  a  bridge  over  the  sea.     And 
what  will  become  of  us  if  the  Athenians,  proving  victorious,  should  ad- 
vance to  this  bridge  with  their  fleet,  and  break  it  down?     I  still  tremble 
when  I  consider,  that  in  the  Scythian  expedition,  the  life  of  the  king  your 
father,  and  the  safety  of  all  his  army,  were  reduced  to  depend  upon  the 
fidelity  of  one  single  man ;  and  that  if  Hystiaeus  the  Milesian  had,  in 
compliance  with  the  urgent  suggestions  made  to  him,  consented  to  break 
down  the  bridge  which  had  been  laid  over  the  Danube,  the  Persian  em- 
pire had  been  entirely  ruined.     Do  not  expose  yourself.  Sir,  to  the  like 
danger,  especially  since  you  are  not  obliged  to  do  it.  Take  time  at  least 
to  reflect  upon  it.    When  we  have  maturely  deliberated  upon  an  affair, 
whatever  happens  to  be  the  success  of  it,  we  have  no  blame  to  impute  to 
ourselves.     Precipitation,  besides  its  being  imprudent,  is  almost  always 
unfortunate,  and  attended  with  fatal  consequences.      Above  all,  do  not 
suffer  yourself,  great  prince,  to  be  dazzled  with  the  vain  splendour  of 
imaginary  glory,  or  with  the  pompous  appearance  of  your  troops.     The 
highest  and  most  lofty  trees  have  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  thunder. 
As  God  alone  is  truly  great,  he  is  an  enemy  to  pride,  and  takes  pleasure 
in  humbling  every  thing  that  exalteth  itself:  and  very  often  the  most 
numerous  armies  fly  before  a  handful  of  men,  because  he  inspires  the  one 
with  courage,  and  scatters  terror  among  the  others.' 

Artabanes,  after  having  spoken  thus  to  the  king,  turned  himself  to- 
wards Mardonius,  and  reproached  him  with  his  want  of  sincerity  or  judg- 
ment, in  giving  the  king  a  notion  of  the  Grecians  so  directly  contrary  to 
truth  ;  and  showed  how  extremely  he  was  to  blame  for  desiring  rashly 
to  engage  the  nation  in  a  war  which  nothing  but  his  own  views  of  in- 
terest and  ambition  could  tempt  him  to  advise.  '  If  a  war  be  resolved 
upon,'  added  he,  '  let  the  king,  whose  life  is  dear  to  us  all,  remain  in 
Persia  :  and  do  you,  since  you  so  ardently  desire  it,  march  at  the  head 
of  the  most  numerous  army  that  can  be  assembled.  In  the  mean  time,  let 
your  children  and  mine  be  given  up  as  a  pledge,  to  answer  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  war.  If  the  issue  of  it  be  favourable,  I  consent  that  mine  be 
put  to  death  :*  but  if  it  prove  otherwise,  as  I  well  foresee  it  will,  then  I 

*  Why  should  the  children  be  punished  for  their  father's  faults  ? 
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desire  that  your  children,  and  you  yourself,  on  your  return,  may  be 
treated  in  such  a  manner  as  you  deserve,  for  the  rash  counsel  you  have 
given  your  master.' 

Xerxes,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  have  his  sentiments  contradicted 
in  this  manner,  fell  into  a  rage.  '  Thank  the  g'ods,'  says  he  to  Arta- 
banes,  '  that  you  are  my  father's  brother ;  were  it  not  for  that,  you 
should  this  moment  suffer  the  just  reward  of  your  audacious  behaviour. 
But  I  will  punish  you  for  it  in  another  manner,  by  leaving  you  here  among 
the  women,  whom  you  too  much  resemble  in  your  cowardice  and  fear, 
whilst  I  march  at  the  head  of  my  troops,  where  my  duty  and  glory  call  me.' 

Artabanes  had  expressed  his  sentiments  in  very  respectful  and  mode- 
rate terms :  Xerxes  nevertheless  was  extremely  offended.  It  is  the 
misfortune  of  princes,  spoiled  by  flattery,  to  look  upon  every  thing  as 
dry  and  austere,  that  is  sincere  and  ingenuous,  and  to  regard  all  counsel 
delivered  with  a  generous  and  disinterested  freedom,  as  a  seditious  pre- 
sumption. They  do  not  consider  that  even  a  good  man  never  dares  to 
tell  them  all  he  thinks,  nor  discover  the  whole  truth;  especially  in  things 
that  may  be  disagreeable  to  them  :  and  that  what  they  stand  most  in  need 
of,  is  a  sincere  and  faithful  friend,  that  will  conceal  nothing  from  them. 
A  prince  ought  to  think  himself  very  happy,  if  in  his  whole  reign  he  finds 
but  one  man  born  with  that  degree  of  generosity,  who  certainly  ought  to 
be  considered  as  the  most  valuable  treasure  of  the  state,  as  he  is,  if  the 
expression  may  be  admitted,  both  the  most  necessary,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  most  rare,  instrument  of  government. 

Xerxes  himself  acknowledged  this  upon  the  occasion  we  are  speaking- 
of.  When  the  first  emotions  of  his  anger  were  over,  and  he  had  had  time 
to  reflect  on  his  pillow  upon  the  different  counsels  that  had  been  given 
him,  he  confessed  he  had  been  to  blame  to  give  his  uncle  such  harsh  lan- 
guage, and  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  his  fault  the  next  day  in  open 
council ;  ingenuously  owning,  that  the  heat  of  youth,  and  his  want  of 
experience,  had  made  him  negligent  in  pajing  the  regard  due  to  a  prince 
so  worthy  of  respect  as  Artabanes,  both  for  his  age  and  wisdom;  and 
declaring  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  come  over  to  his  opinion,  not- 
withstanding a  dream  he  had  had  in  the  night,  wherein  a  phantom  had 
appeared  to  him,  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to  undertake  that  war.  All 
who  composed  the  council,  were  delighted  to  hear  the  king  speak  in  this 
manner  ;  and  to  testify  their  joy,  they  fell  prostrate  before  him,  striving^ 
who  should  most  extol  the  glory  of  such  a  proceeding ;  nor  could  their 
praises  on  such  an  occasion  be  at  all  suspected.  For  it  is  no  hard  matter 
to  discern,  whether  the  praises  given  to  princes  proceed  from  the  heart, 
and  are  founded  upon  truth,  or  whether  they  drop  from  the  lips  only  as 
an  effect  of  mere  flattery  and  deceit.  That  sincere  and  humiliating  ac- 
knowledgement made  by  the  king,  far  from  appearing  as  a  weakness  in 
him,  was  looked  upon  by  thera  as  the  effort  of  a  great  soul,  which  rises 
above  its  faults,  in  bravely  confessing  them,  by  way  of  reparation  and 
atonement.  They  admired  the  nobleness  of  this  procedure  the  more, 
as  they  knew  that  princes  educated  like  Xerxes,  in  a  vain  haughtiness 
and  false  glory,  are  never  disposed  to  own  themselves  in  the  wrong,  and 
generally  make  use  of  their  authority  to  justify,  with  pride  and  obstinacy, 
whatever  faults  they  have  committed  through  ignorance  or  imprudence. 
We  may  venture,  I  think,  to  say,  that  it  is  mbre  glorious  to  rise  in  this 
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manner,  than  It  would  be  never  to  have  fallen.  Certainly  there  Is  nothing 
greater,  and  at  the  same  time  more  rare  and  uncommpn,  than  to  see  a 
mighty  and  powerful  prince,  and  that  in  the  time  of  his  greatest  pros- 
perity, acknowledge  his  faults,  when  he  happens  to  commit  any,  without 
seeking  pretexts  or  excuses  to  cover  them  ;  pay  homage  to  truth,  even 
when  it  is  against  him  and  condemns  him  ;  and  leave  other  princes,  who 
have  a  false  delicacy  concerning  their  grandeur,  the  shame  of  always 
abounding  with  errors  and  defects,  and  of  never  owning  that  they  have  any. 
The  night  following,  the  same  phantom,  if  we  may  believe  Herodotus, . 
appeared  again  to  the  king,  and  repeated  the  same  solicitations  with  new 
menaces  and  threatenings.      Xerxes  communicated  what  passed  to  his 
uncle;  and,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  this  vision  proceeded  from  the 
gods  or  not,  entreated  him  earnestly  to  put  on  the  royal  robes,  to  ascend 
the  throne,  and  afterwards  to  take  his  place  in  his  bed  for  the  night.  Ar- 
tabanes  hereupon  discoursed  very  sensibly  and  rationally  with  the  king 
upon  the  vanity  of  dreams,  and  then  coming  to  what  personally  regarded 
him—'  I  look  upon  it,'  says  he,  '  almost  equally  commendable  to  think 
well  one's  self,   and  to  hearken   with  docility  to  the  good  counsels  of 
others.     You  have  both  these  qualities,  great  prince  ;  and  if  you  fol- 
lowed the  natural  bent  of  your  own  temper,  it  would  lead  you  solely  to 
sentiments  of  wisdom  and  moderation.     You  never  take  any  violent  mea- 
sures or  resolutions  but  when  the  arts  of  evil  counsellors  urge  you  into 
them,  or  the  poison  of  flattery  misleads  you  ;  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ocean,  of  itself  calm  and  Serene,  is  never  disturbed  but  by  the  extraneous 
impulse  of  other  bodies.    What  afflicted  me  in  the  answer  you  made  me 
the  other  day,  when  I  delivered  my  sentiments  freely  in  council,  was  ijot 
the  personal  affront  to  me,  but  the  injury  you  did  yourself,  by  making  so. 
wrong  a  choice  between  the  different  counsels  that  were  offered  :  reject- 
ing that  which  led  you  to  sentiments  of  moderation  and  equity  ;  and  em- 
bracing the  other,  which,  on  the  contrary,  tended  only  to  nourish  pride, 
and  to  inflame  ambition.' 

Artabanes,  through  complaisance,  passed  the  night  in  the  king's  bed, 
and  had  the  same  vision  which  Xerxes  had  before;  that  is,  in  his  sleep 
he  saw  a  man,  who  severely  reproached  him,  and  threatened  him  with  the 
greatest  misfortunes  if  he  continued  to  oppose  the  king's  intentions.  This 
so  much  affected  him  that  he  came  over  to  the  king's  first  opinion,  be- 
lieving that  there  was  something  divine  in  these  repeated  visions  ;  and 
the  war  against  the  Grecians  was  resolved  upon.  These  circ,umstances 
I  relate,  as  I  find  them  in  Herodotus. 

Xerxes  in  the  sequel  did  but  ill  support  this  cliaracter  of  moderation. 
We  shall  find  in  him  only  transient  rays  of  wisdom  and  reason,  which 
shine  forth  but  for  a  moment,  and  then  give  way  to  the  most  culpable  and 
extravagant  excesses.  We  may  judge,  however,  even  from  thence,  that 
he  had  very  good  natural  parts  and  inclinations.  But  the  most  excellent 
qualities  are  soon  spoiled  and  corrupted  by  the  poison  of  flattery,  and 
the  possession  of  absolute  and  unlimited  power  : — '  Vi  dominationis 
convusus.'* 

It  is  a  fine  sentiment  in  a  minister  of  state  to  be  less  affected  with  an 
affront  to  himself,  than  with  the  wrong  done  his  master  by  giving  him 
evil  and  pernicious  counsel. 

♦  Tacit. 
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Mardonius'i  couoiel  w>t»  perDieious ;  becaase,  as  Artabanes  obier? es, 
it  tended  only  to  nourish  and  increase  that  spirit  of  haughtiness  and  vio- 
lence in  the  prince,  ■which  was  but  too  prevalent  in  him  already,  t>j3pur 
av^oiffTis ;  and  because  it  disposed  and  accustomed  his  mind  still  to  carry 
his  views  and  desires  beyond  his  present  fortune,  still  to  be  aiming  at' 
something  farther,  and  to  set  no  bounds  to  his  ambitioo.  This  is  the 
predominant  passion  of  those  men  whom  we  usually  call  conquerors,  and 
whom,  according  to  the  language  of  the  holy  Scripture,  we  might  call, 
with  great  propriety,  '  robbers  of  nations.'*  If  you  consider  and  exa- 
mine the  whole  succession  of  Persian  kings,  says  Seneca,  will  you  find 
any  one  of  them  that  ever  stopped  his  career  of  his  own  accord  ;  that 
was  ever  satisfied  with  his  past  conquest ;  or  that  was  not  forming  some 
new  project  or  enterprise,  when  death  surprised  bim?  Nor  ought  we  to 
be  astonished  at  such  a  disposition,  adds  the  same  author  ;  for  ambition 
is  a  gulf  and  a  bottomless  abyss,  wherein  every  thing  is  lost  that  is 
thrown  in,  and  where,  though  yon  were  to  heap  province  upon  proviiwje, 
and  kingdom  upon  kingdom,  you  would  never  be  able  to  fill  up  the 
mighty  void. 

SECT.  II.— XERXES  BEGINS  HIS  MARCH,  AND  PASSES 
FROM  ASIA  INTO  EUROPE,  BY  CROSSING  THE  STRAITS 
OF  THE  HELLESPONT  UPON  A  BRIDGE  OF  BOATS. 

[A.  M.  3523.  Ant.  J.  C.  481.]    The  war  being  resolved  upon,  Xerxes, 
that  he  might  omit  nothing  which  could  contribute  to  the  success  of  his 
undertaking,  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Carthaginians,  who 
were  at  the  time  the  most  potent  people  of  the  West,  and  made  an  agree- 
ment with  them,  that  whilst  the  Persian  forces  should  attack  Greece,  the 
Carthaginians  should  fall  upon  the  Grecian  colonies  that  were  settled  in 
Sicily  and  Italy,  in  order  to  hinder  them  from  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
other  Grecians.    The  Carthaginians  made  Amilcar  their  general,  who 
did  not  content  himself  with  raising  as  many  troops  as  he  could  in  Africa,. 
but  with  the  money  that  Xerxes  had  sent  him,  engaged  a  great  number 
of  soldiers  out  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Italy,  in  his  service  ;  so  that  he  col- 
lected an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  ships,  in  order  to  execute  the  projects  and  stipulations  of  the  league. 
Thus  Xerxes,  agreeably  to  the  prophet  Daniel's  prediction, +  having 
through  his  great  power  and  his  great  riches  stirred   up  all  the  nations 
of  the  then  known  world  against  the  realm  of  Greece,  that  is  to  say,  of 
all  the  west  under  the  command  of  Amilcar,  and  of  all  the  east  under  his 
own  banner, {  set  out  from  Susa,  in  order  to  enter  upon  this  war,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  his  reign,  which  was  the  tenth  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
and  marched  towards  Sardis,  the  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  whole  land 
army,  whilst  the  fleet  advanced  along  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  towards 
the  Hellespont. 

Xerxes  had  given  orders  to  have  a  passage  cut  through  mount  Athos, 
This  is  a  mountain  in  Macedonia,  now  a  province  in  Turkey  in  Europe, 
which  extends  a  great  way  into  the  Archipelago,  in  the  form  of  a  penin- 
sula. It  is  joined  to  the  land  only  by  an  isthmus  of  about  half  a  league 
over.  We  have  already  taken  notice,  that  the  sea  in  this  place  was  very 
tempestuous,  and  occasioned  frequent  shipwrecks.    Xerxes  made  this  his 

*  Jer.  iv.  7.  +  Dan.  xi.  2.  t  Herod.  I.  vii.  c. 20. 
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pretext  for  the  orders  he  gave  for  cutting  through.tha  mountain  :  but  the 
true  reason  was  the  vanity  of  signalizing  himself  by  an  extraordinary 
enterprise,  and  by  doing  a  thing  that  was  extremely  diflBcult :  as  Tacitus 
says  of  Nero:  '  Erat  incredibilium  cupitor.'  Accordingly,  Herodotus 
observes,  that  this  undertaking  was  more  vain-glorious  than  useful,  since 
he  might  with  less  trouble  and  expence  have  had  his  vessels  carried  over 
the  isthmus,  as  was  the  practice  in  those  days.  The  passage  he  caused 
to  be  cut  through  the  mountain  was  broad  enough  to  let  two  galleys  with 
three  banks  of  oars  each  pass  through  it  abreast.  This  prince,  who  was 
extravagant  enough  to  believe,  that  all  nature  and  the  very  elements 
were  under  his  command,*  in  consequence  of  that  opinion,  wrote  a  letter 
to  mount  Athos  in  the  following  terms  :  ♦  Athos,  thou  proud  and  aspiring 
mountain,  that  liftest  up  thy  head  unto  the  heavens,  I  advise  thee  not  to 
be  so  audacious  as  to  put  rocks  and  stones,  which  cannot  be  cut,  in  the 
way  of  my  workmen.  If  thou  givest  them  that  opposition,  I  will  cut  thee 
entirely  down,  and  throw  thee  headlong  into  the  sea.'  At  the  same  time 
he  ordered  his  labourers  to  be  scourged,  in  order  to  make  them  carry  on 
the  work  the  faster. 

A  traveller  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Francis  theFirst,t  and  who  wrote 
a  book  in  Latin  concerning  the  singular  and  remarkable  things  he  had 
seen  in  his  travels,  doubts  the  truth  of  this  fact ;  and  takes  notice,  that 
as  he  passed  near  mount  Athos,  he  could  perceive  no  traces  of  the  work 
we  have  been  speaking  of. 

Xerxes,  as  we  have  already  related,^  advanced  towards  Sardis.  Hav- 
ing left  Cappadocia,  and  passed  the  river  Halys,  he  came  to  Celsenae,  a 
city  of  Phrygia,  near  which  is  the  source  of  the  Mseander.  Pythius,  a 
Lydian,  had  his  residence  in  this  city,  and  next  to  Xerxes  was  the  most 
opulent  prince  of  those  times.  He  entertained  Xerxes  and  his  whole 
army  with  an  incredible  magnificence,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  all  his 
wealth  towards  defraying  the  expences  of  his  expedition.  Xerxes,  sur- 
prised and  charmed  at  so  generous  an  offer,  had  the  curiosity  to  enquire 
to  what  sum  his  riches  amounted.  Pythius  made  answer,  that  with  the 
design  of  offering  them  to  his  service,  he  had  taken  an  exact  account  of 
them,  and  that  the  silver  he  had  by  him  amounted  to  two  thousand  talents§ 
(which  make  six  millions  French  money) ;  and  the  gold  to  four  millions 
of  daricks,||  wanting  seven  thousand  (that  is  to  say,  to  forty  millions  of 
livres,  wanting  seventy  thousand,  reckoning  ten  livres  French  money  to 
the  darick).  All  this  money  he  offered  him,  telling  him  that  his  reve- 
nues were  sufficient  for  the  support  of  his  household.  Xerxes  made  him 
very  hearty  acknowledgments,  entered  into  a  particular  friendship  with 
him,  and  that  he  might  not  be  outdone  in  generosity,  instead  of  accepting 
his  offers,  obliged  him  to  accept  as  a  present  the  seven  thousand  daricks, 
which  were  wanting  to  make  up  his  gold  a  round  sura  of  four  millions. 

After  such  a  conduct  as  this,  who  would  not  think  that  Pythius'sH  pe- 
culiar characteristic  and  particular  virtue  had  been  generosity,  and  a 
noble  contempt  of  riches  ?  And  yet  he  was  one  of  the  most  penurious 
princes  in  the  world ;  and  who,  besides  his  sordid  avarice  with  regard 

♦  Plut.  de  ira  cohib.  p.  455.  +  Bellon.  singul.  rer.  observ.  p.  78. 
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to  himself,  was  extremely  cruel  and  inhuman  to  his  subjects,  whom  he 
kept  continually  employed  in  hard  and  fruitless  labour,  always  digging 
in  the  gold  and  silver  mines,  which  he  had  in  his  territories.  When  he 
was  absent  from  home,  his  subjects  went  with  tears  in  their  vyes  to  the 
princess  his  wife,  laid  their  complaints  before  her,  and  implored  her  as- 
sistance. Commiserating  their  condition,  she  made  use  of  a  yer^  ex- 
traordinary method  to  work  upon  her  husband,  and  to  give  him  a  clear 
notion  and  a  palpable  demonstration  of  the  folly  and  injustice  of  his  con- 
duct. On  his  return  home,  she  ordered  an  entertainment  to  be  prepared 
for  him,  very  magnificent  in  appearance,  but  what  in  reality  was  no  (en- 
tertainment. All  the  courses  and  services  were  of  gold  and  silver  ;  and 
the  prince,  in  the  midst  of  all  these  rich  dishes  and  splendid  rarities, 
could  not  satisfy  his  hunger.  He  easily  divined  the  meaning  of  this 
enigma,  and  began  to  consider,  that  the  end  of  gold  and  silver  was  not 
merely  to  be  looked  upon,  but  to  be  employed  and  made  use  of;  and 
that  to  neglect,  as  he  had  done,  the  business  of  husbandry  and  the  tilling 
of  the  land,  by  employing' all  his  people  in  digging  and  working  of  mines, 
was  the  direct  way  to  bring  a  famine  both  upon  himself  and  his  country. 
For  the  future,  therefore,  he  only  reserved  a  fifth  part  of  his  people  for 
the  business  of  mining.  Plutarch  has  preserved  this  fact  in  a  treatise, 
wherein  he  has  collected  a  great  many  others  to  prove  the  ability  and  in- 
dustry of  ladies.  We  have  the  same  disposition  of  mind  noticed  in  fa- 
bulous story,  in  the  example  of  a  prince,*  who  reigned  in  this  very  coun- 
try, for  whom  every  thing  that  he  touched  was  immediately  turned  into 
gold,  according  to  the  request  which  he  himself  had  made  to  the  gods, 
and  who  by  that  means  was  in  danger  of  perishing  with  hunger. 

The  same  prince, t  who  had  made  such  obliging  offers  to  Xerxes,  hav- 
ing desired  as  a  favour  of  him  some  time  afterwards,  that  out  of  his  five 
sons  who  served  in  the  army,  he  would  be  pleased  to  leave  him  the  eldest, 
in  order  to  be  a  support  and  comfort  to  him  in  his  old  age;  the  king  was 
so  enraged  at  the  proposal,  though  so  reasonable  in  itself,  that  he  caused 
the  eldest  son  to  be  killed  before  the  eyes  of  his  father,  giving  him  to  un- 
derstand, it  was  a  favour  that  he  spared  the  lives  of  him  and  the  rest  of 
his  children  ;  and  then  causing  the  dead  body  to  be  cut  in  two,  and  one 
part  to  be  placed  on  the  right,  and  the  other  on  the  left,  he  rnade  the  whole 
army  pass  between  them,  as  if  he  meant  to  purge  and  purify  it  by  such 
a  sacrifice.  What  a  monster  in  nature  is  a  prince  of  this  kind  !  How  is 
it  possible  to  have  any  dependence  upon  the  friendship  of  the  great,  or 
to  rely  upon  their  warmest  professions  and  protestations  of  gratitude 
and  service? 

From  Phrygia,  Xerxes  marched  to  Sardis.  where  he  spent  the  winter.^ 
From  hence  he  sent  heralds  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  except  Athens 
and  Lacedaemon,  to  require  them  to  give  him  earth  and  water,  which,  as 
we  have  taken  notice  before,  was  the  way  of  exacting  and  acknowledg- 
ing submission. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  of  the  year  came  on,  he  left  Sardis,  and  directed 
his  march  towards  the  Hellespont.  Being  arrived  there,§  he  wished  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  naval  engagement.  A  throne  was  erected 
for  him  upon  an  eminence  :    and  in  that  situation,  seeing  all   the  sea 
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trowded  with  his  Tessels,  and  the  laad  covered  with  his  troops,  he  at  first 
feJt  a  secret  joy  diffuse  itself  through  his  soul,  in  surveying  with  his  own 
eyes  the  vast  extent  of  his  power,  and  considering  himself  as  the  most 
happy  of  mortals  ;  but  reflecting^  soon  afterwards,  that  of  so  many  thou-^ 
sands,  in  a  hundred  years'  time  there  would  not  be  one  living  soul  re- 
maining, his  joy  was  turned  into  grief,  and  he  could  not  forbear  weeping 
at  the  uncertainty  and  instability  of  human  things.  He  might  have  found 
another  subject  of  reflection,  which  would  have  more  justly  merited  his 
tears  and  affliction,  had  he  turned  his  thoughts  upon  himself,  and  consi- 
dered the  reproaches  he  deserved  for  being  the  instrument  of  shortening 
that  fatal  term  to  millions  of  people,  whom  his  cruel  ambition  was  going 
to  sacrifice  in  an  unjust  and  unnecessary  war. 

Artabanes,  who  neglected  no  opportunity  of  making  himself  useful  to 
the  young  prince,  and  of  instilling  into  him  sentiments  of  goodness  for 
his  people,  took  advantage  of  this  moment,  in  which  he  found  him  touched 
with  a  sense  of  tenderness  and  humanity,  and  led  him  into  further  reflec- 
tions upon  the  miseries  with  which  the  lives  of  most  men  are  attended, 
and  which  render  them  so  painful  and  unhappy  ;  endeavouring  at  the 
same  lime  to  make  him  sensible  of  the  duty  and  obligation  of  princes, 
who,  not  being  able  to  prolong  the  natural  life  of  their  subjects,  ought 
at  least  to  do  all  that  lies  in  their  power  to  alleviate  the  troubles  and 
allay  the  bitterness  of  it. 

In  the  same  conversation  Xerxes  asked  his  uncle  if  he  still  persisted 
in  his  first  opinion,  and  if  he  would  still  advise  him  not  to  make  war 
against  Greece,  supposing  he  had  not  seen  the  vision,  which  occasioned 
him  to  change  his  sentiments.  Artabanes  owned  he  still  had  his  fears'; 
and  that  he  was  very  uneasy  concerning  two  things.  What  are  those 
two  things  ?  replied  Xerxes.  The  land  and  the  sea,  says  Artabanes  : 
the  land,  because  there  is  no  country  that  can  feed  and  maintain  so  nu- 
merous an  army ;  the  sea,  because  there  are  no  ports  capable  of  receiving 
such  a  multitude  of  vessels.  The  king  was  very  sensible  of  the  strength 
of  this  reasoning  ;  but  as  it  was  now  too  late  to  go  back,  he  made  an- 
swer, that  in  great  undertakings  men  ought  not  so  narrowly  to  examine 
aU  the  inconveniencies  that  may  attend  them  ;  that  if  they  did,  no  signal 
enterprises  would  ever  be  attempted  ;  and  that  if  his  predecessors  had 
observed  so  scrupulous  and  timorous  a  rule  of  policy,  the  Persian  empire 
would  never  have  attained  its  present  height  of  greatness  and  glory. 

Artabanes  gave  the  king  another  piece  of  very  prudent  advice,  which 
he  no  more  thought  fit  to  follow  than  he  had  the  former  :  this  was,  not 
to  employ  the  lonians  in  his  service  against  the  Grecians,  from  whom 
they  were  originally  descended,  and  on  which  account  he  ought  to  sus- 
pect their  fidelity.  Xerxes,  however,  after  these  conversations  with  his 
uncle,  treated  him  with  great  friendship,  paid  him  the  highest  marks  of 
honour  and  respect,  sent  him  back  to  Susa  to  take  the  care  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire  upon  him  during  his  own  absence,  and  to  that  end 
invested  him  with  his  whole  authority. 

Xerxes,  at  a  vast  expence,  had  caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  built 
upon  the  sea,*  for  the  passage  of  his  forces  from  Asia  into  Europe.  Tlije 
space  that  separates  the  two  continents,  formerly  called  the  Hellespont, 
and  now  called  the  straits  of  the  Dardanelles,  or  of  Gallipoli,  is  seven 
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stadia  in  breadth,  which  is  near  an  English  mile.  A  violent  storm  arose 
on  a  sudden,  and  broke  down  the  bridge.  Xerxes  hearing  this  news  on 
his  arrival,  fell  into  a  transport  of  rage  ;  and  in  order  to  avenge  himself 
for  so  cruel  an  affront,  commanded  two  pair  of  chains  to  be  thrown  into 
the  sea,  as  if  he  meant  to  shackle  and  confine  it,  and  his  men  to  give  it 
three  hundred  strokes  of  a  whip,  addressing  it  in  this  manner: — '  Thou 
troublesome  and  unhappy  element,  thus  does  thy  master  chastise  thee  for 
having  affronted  him  without  reason.  Know  that  Xerxes  will  easily  find 
means  to  pass  over  thy  waters  in  spite  of  all  thy  billows  and  resistance.' 
The  extravagance  of  this  prince  did  not  stop  here  ;  but  making  the  under- 
takers of  the  work  answerable  for  events,  which  do  not  in  the  least  de- 
pend upon  the  power  of  man,  he  ordered  all  those  persons  to  have  their 
heads  struck  off  that  had  been  charged  with  the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  that  undertaking. 

Xerxes  commanded  two  other  bridges  to  be  built,  one  for  the  army  to 
pass  over,  and  the  other  for  the  baggage  and  beasts  of  burden.  He  ap- 
pointed workmen  more  able  and  expert  than  the  former,  who  went  about 
it  in  this  manner : — They  placed  three  hundred  and  sixty  vessels  across, 
some  of  them  having  three  banks  of  oars,  and  others  fifty  oars  apiece, 
with  their  sides  turned  towards  the  Euxine  sea ;  and  on  the  side  that 
faced  the  jEgean  sea,  they  put  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  They  then 
cast  large  anchors  into  the  water  on  both  sides,  in  order  to  fix  and  secure 
all  these  vessels  against  the  violence  of  the  winds,  and  against  the  cur- 
rent* of  the  water.  On  the  east  side  they  left  three  passages  or  vacant 
spaces  between  the  vessels,  that  there  might  be  room  for  small  boats  to 
go  and  come  easily,  as  there  was  occasion,  to  and  from  the  Euxine  sea. 
After  this  upon  the  land  on  both  sides  they  drove  large  piles  into  the 
earth,  with  huge  rings  fastened  to  them,  to  which  were  tied  six  vast 
cables,  which  went  over  each  of  the  two  bridges  ;  two  of  which  cables 
were  made  of  hemp,  and  four  of  a  sort  of  reeds  called  $i0\os,  which  were 
made  use  of  in  those  times  for  the  making  of  cordage.  Those  that  were 
made  of  hemp  must  have  been  of  an  extraordinary  strength  and  thickness, 
since  every  cubit  of  those  cables  weighed  a  talent. +  The  cables  laid 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  vessels  lengthwise,  reached  from  one  side 
to  the  other  of  the  sea.  When  this  part  of  the  work  was  finished,  quite 
over  the  vessels  from  side  to  side,  and  over  the  cables  we  have  been 
speaking  of,  they  laid  the  trunks  of  trees,  cut  purposely  for  that  use,  and 
planks  again  over  them,  fastened  and  joined  together,  to  serve  as  a  kind 
of  floor  or  solid  bottom:  all  which  they  covered  over  with  earth,  and 
added  rails  or  battlements  on  each  side,  that  the  horses  and  cattle  might 
not  be  frightened  at  seeing  the  sea  in  their  passage.  This  was  the  mode 
of  constructing  those  famous  bridges  built  by  Xerxes. 

When  the  whole  work  was  completed,  a  day  was  appointed  for  their 
passing  over.  And  as  soon  as  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  began  to  appear, 
sweet  odours  of  all  kinds  were  abundantly  spread  over  both  of  the  bridges, 
and  the  way  was  strewed  with  myrtle.     At  the  same  time  Xerxes  poured 

*  Polybius  remarks,  that  there  is  a  current  of  water  from  the  lake 
Mffiotis  and  the  Euxine  Sea  into  the  JEgean  Sea,  occasioned  by  the 
rivers  which  empty  themselves  into  those  two  seas.     Pol.  1.  iv.p.  307 — 8. 

+  A  talent  in  weight  consisted  of  60  minae,  that  is  to  say,  of  4-5}  pounds 
of  our  weight ;  and  the  minae  consisted  of  100  drachms. 
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out  libations  into  the  sea,  and  turning  his  face  towards  the  sun.  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  Persian  worship,  he  implored  the  assistance  of  that 
god  in  the  enterprise  he  had  undertaken,  and  desired  the  continuance  of 
his  protection  till  he  had  made  the  entire  conquest  of  Europe,  and  had 
brought  it  into  subjection  to  his  power  ;  this  done  he  through  the  vessel, 
which  he  had  used  in  making  his  libations,  together  with  a  golden  cup, 
and  a  Persian  scymitar,  into  the  sea.  The  army  was  seven  days  and 
seven  nights  in  passing  over  these  straits  ;  those  who  were  appointed  to 
conduct  the  march,  lashing  the  poor  soldiers  all  the  while  with  whips,  in 
order  to  quicken  their  speed,  according  to  the  custom  of  that  nation, 
which,  properly  speaking,  was  only  a  huge  assembly  of  slaves. 

SECT.  III.— ENUMERATION  OF  XERXES'  FORCES,— DE- 
MARATUS  DELIVERS  HIS  SFNTIMENTS  FREELY  UPON 
THAT  PRINCES  ENTERPRISE. 

Xerxes  directing  his  march  across  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,*  arrived 
at  Doriscus,  a  city  standing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hebrus  in  Thrace  ;  where 
having  encamped  his  army,  and  given  orders  for  his  fleet  to  follow  him 
along  the  shore,  he  reviewed  them  both. 

He  found  the  land  army,  which  he  had  brought  out  of  Asia,  consisted 
of  seventeen  hundred  thousand  foot  and  fourscore  thousand  horse,  which, 
with  twenty  thousand  men  that  were  absolutely  necessary  at  least  for 
conducting  and  taking  care  of  the  carriages  and  the  camels,  made  in  all 
eighteen  hundred  thousand  men.  When  he  had  passed  the  Hellespont, 
the  nations  that  submitted  to  him  made  an  addition  to  his  army  of  three 
hundred  thousand  men  ;  which  made  all  his  land  forces  together  amount 
to  two  millions  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

His  fleet,  when  it  set  out  for  Asia,  consisted  of  twelve  hundred  and 
seven  vessels  of  war,  all  of  three  banks  of  oars.  Each  vessel  carried  two 
hundred  men,  natives  of  the  country  that  fitted  them  out,  besides  thirty 
more,  that  were  either  Persians  or  Medes,  or  of  the  Sacae  ;  which  made 
in  all  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men. 
The  European  nations  augmented  his  fleet  with  a  hundred  and  twenty 
vessels,  each  of  which  carried  two  hundred  men,  in  all  four  and  twenty 
thousand  :  these  added  to  the  other,  amounted  together  to  three  hundred 
and  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men. 

Besides  this  fleet,  which  consisted  all  of  large  vessels,  the  small  gal- 
leys of  thirty  and  fifty  oars,  the  transport  ships,  the  vessels  that  carried 
the  provisions,  and  that  were  employed  in  other  uses,  amounted  to  three 
thousand.  If  we  reckon  but  eighty  men  in  each  of  these  vessels,  one 
with  another,  that  made  in  the  whole  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men. 

Thus  when  Xerxes  arrived  at  Thermopylae  his  land  and  sea  forces 
together  made  up  the  number  of  two  millions  six  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  six  hundred  and  ten  men,  without  including  servants,  eunuchs, 
women,  sutlers,  and  other  people  of  that  sort,  which  usually  follow  an 
army,  and  whose  number  at  this  time  was  equal  to  that  of  the  forces  ;  so 
the  whole  number  of  those  that  followed  Xerxes  in  Ihis  expedition 
amounted  to  five  millions  two  hundred  eighty-three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty.  This  is  the  computation  which  Herodotus  makes  of 
them,  and  in  which  Plutarch  and  Isocrates  agree  with  him.     Diodorus 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  66—99,  &  18t— 187. 
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Siculus,  Pliny,  ^Han,  and  others,*  fall  very  short  of  thia  number,  in  their 
calculation  :  but  their  accounts  of  the  matter  appear  to  be  less  authentic 
than  that  of  PJerodotus,  who  lived  in  the  same  age  in  which  this  expedi- 
tion was  made,  and  who  repeats  the  inscription  engraved,  by  the  order 
of  the  Amphictyons,  upon  the  monument  of  those  Grecians  who  were 
killed  at  Thermopyla,  which  expressed  that  they,  fought  agains^  three 
millions  of  men. 

For  the  sustenance  of  all  these  persons  there  must  be  every  day  con- 
.suraed,  according  to  Herodotus's  compulation, +  above  a  hundred  and 
ten  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  medimni  of  flour  (the  medimnus 
was  a  measure  which,  according  to  Budaeus,  was  equivalent  to  six  of  our 
bushels),  allowing  for  every  head  the  quantity  of  a  chcenix,  which  was 
the  daily  allowance  that  masters  gave  their  slaves  among  the  Grecians. 
We  have  no  account  in  history  of  any  other  army  so  numerous  as  this. 
And  amongst  all  these  millions  of  men,  there  was  not  one  that  could  vie 
with  Xerxes  in  point  of  beauty,  either  for  the  comeliness  of  his  face  or 
the  tallness  of  his  person.  But  this  is  a  poor  merit  or  pre-eminence  for 
a  prince,  when  attended  with  no  other.  Accordingly  Justin,  after  he  has 
mentioned  the  number  of  the  troojjs,  adds,  that  thisVast  body  of  forces 
wanted  a  chief: — '  Huic  tanto  agmini  dux  defuit.' 

We  should  hardly  be  able  to  conceive  how  it  was  possible  to  find  a 
Sufficient  quantity  of  provisions  for  such  an  immense  number  of  persons, 
if  the  historian  had  not  informed  usj  that  Xerxes  had  employed  four 
whole  years  in  making  preparations  for  this  expedition.  We  have  seen 
already  how  many  vessels  of  burden  there  were  that  coasted  along  con- 
tinually to  attend  upon  and  supply  the  land  army :  and  doubtless  there 
were  fresh  ones  arriving  every  day  that  furnished  the  camp  with  a  suffi- 
cient plenty  of  all  things  necessary. 

Herodotus  acquaints  us  with  the  method  of  which  they  made  use  to 
calculate  the  forces, §  which  were  almost  innumerable.  They  assembled 
ten  thousand  men  in  a  particular  place,  and  ranked  them  as  close  together 
as  was  possible  ;  after  which  they  described  a  circle  quite  round  them, 
and  erected  a  little  wall  upon  that  circle,  about  half  the  height  of  a  man's 
body;  when  this  was  done  they  made  the  whole  army  successively  pass 
through  this  space,  and  thereby  knew  to  what  number  it  amounted. 

Herodotus  gives  us  also  a  particular  account  of  the  different  armour  of 
all  the  nations  that  constituted  this  army.  Besides  the  generals  of  every 
nation,  who  each  of  them  commanded  the  troops  of  their  respective  coun- 
try, the  land  army  was  under  the  command  of  six  Persian  generals,  viz. 
Mardonius,  the  son  of  Gobryas  :  Tirintatechmes,  the  son  of  Artabanes, 
and  Smerdooes,  son  to  Otanes,  both  near  relations  to  the  king  ;  Masistes, 
son  of  Darius  and  Atossa  ;  Gergis,  son  of  Ariazes  :  and  Megabyzus,  son 
of  Zopyrus.  The  ten  thousand  Persians,  who  were  called  the  Immortal 
Band,  were  commanded  by  Hydarnes.  The  cavalry  had  its  particular 
commanders. 

There  were  likewise  four  Persian  generals  who  commanded  the  fleet. 
In  Herodotusll  we  have  a  particular  account  of  all  the  nations  by  which 
it  was  fitted  out.  Artemisia,  queen  of  Halicarnassus,  who  since  the 
death  of  her  husband  governed  the  kingdom  for  her  son,  that  was  still  a 

•  Diod.  1.  xL  p.  3.      Plin.  1.  xxxiii.  c.  10.      iElian.  1.  xiii.  c.  3. 
+  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  187.      :;  Ibid.  c.  'JO.      §  Ibid.  c.  60.      (1  Ibid.  c.  89, 99 
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minor,  brought  birt  five  vessels  along  with  her  ;  but  they  were  the  best 
equipped  and  the  lightest  ships  in  the  whole  fleet,  next  to  those  of  the 
Sidonians.  Thfs  princess  distinguished  herself  in  this  war  by  her  singu- 
lar courage,  and  still  more  by  her  prudence  and  conduct.  Herodotus  ob- 
serves that  among  all  the  commanders  in  the  army,  there  was  not  one 
who  gave  Xerxes  so  good  advice  and  such  wise  counsel  as  this  queen  : 
but  he  was  hot  prudent  enough  to  profit  by  it. 

When  Xerxes  had  numbered  his  whole  fortfes  by  land  and  sea,  he  asked 
Demaratus  if  he  thought  the  Grecians  would  dare  to  wait  for  him.  I  have 
already  taken  notice  that  this  Demaratus  was  one  of  the  two  kings  of 
Sparta,  who,  being  exiled  by  the  faction  of  his  enemies,  had  taken  re- 
fuge at  the  Persian  court,  where  he  was  entertained  with  the  greatest 
marks  of  honour  and  beneficence.  As  the  courtiers  were  one  day  express- 
ing their  surprise  that  a  king  should  suffer  himself  to  be  banished,* 
and  desired  him  to  acquaint  them  with  the  reason  of  it : — '  It  is,'  says 
he,  '  because  at  Sparta  the  law  is  more  powerful  than  the  kings.'  This 
prince  was  very  much  esteemed  in  Persia;  but  neither  the  injustice  of 
the  Spartan  citizens,  nor  the  kind  treatment  of  the  Persian  king,  could 
make  him  forget  his  country  .t  As  soon  as  he  knew  that  Xerxes  was 
making  preparations  for  the  war,  he  found  means  to  give  the  Grecians 
secret  intelligence  of  it.  And  now  being  obliged  on  this  occasion  to 
speak  his  sentiments,  he  did  it  with  such  a  noble  freedom  and  dignity,  as 
became  a  Spartan  and  a  king  of  Sparta. 

Demaratus, J  before  he  answered  the  king's  question,  desired  to  know 
whether  it  was  his  pleasure  that  he  should  flatter  him,  or  that  he  should 
speak  his  thoughts  to  him  freely  and  sincerely.  Xerxes  having  declared 
that  he  desired  him  to  act  with  the  utmost  sincerity — '  Great  prince,' 
says  Demaratus,  '  since  it  is  agreeable  to  your  pleasure  and  commands,  I 
shall  deliver  my  sentiments  to  you  with  the  utmost  truth  and  sincerity. 
It  must  be  confessed  that,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  Greece  has  been 
trained  up,  and  accustomed  to  poverty  ;  but  then  she  has  introduced  and 
established  virtue  within  her  territories,  which  wisdom  cultivates,  and 
the  vigour  of  her  laws  maintains.  And  it  is  by  the  use  which  Greece 
knows  how  to  make  of  this  virtue  that  she  defends  herself  equally  against 
the  inconveniences  of  poverty  and  the  yoke  of  servitude.  But,  to  speak 
only  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  my  particular  countrymen,  you  may  assure 
yourself,  that  as  they  are  born  and  bred  up  in  liberty,  they  will  never 
hearken  to  any  proposals  that  tend  to  slavery.  Though  they  were  de- 
serted and  abandoned  by  all  the  other  Grecians,  and  reduced  to  aband  of 
a  thousand  men,  or  even  a  more  inconsiderablenumber,  they  still  will  come 
out  to  meet  you,  and  not  refuse  to  give  you  battle.'  Xerxes  upon  hear- 
ing this  discourse  fell  a  laughing  ;  and  as  he  could  not  comprehend  how 
men  in  such  a  state  of  liberty  and  independence,  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
were  described  to  enjoy,  who  had  no  master  to  force  and  compel  them  to 
it,  could  be  capable  of  exposing  themselves  in  such  a  manner  to  danger 
and  death  ;  Demaratus  replied — '  The  Spartans,  indeed,  are  free,  and 
under  no  subjection  to  the  will  of  any  man  ;  but  at  the  same  time  they 
have  laws,  to  which  they  are  subject,  and  of  which  they  stand  in  greater 
awe  than  your  subjects  do  of  your  majesty.    Now  by  these  laws  they  are 

*  Plut.  in  Apoph.  Lacon.  p.  220.         +  Amicior  patriae  post  fugam  quam 
regi  post  beneficia,— Justin.  J  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  101,  105. 
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forbidden  never  to  fly  in  battle,  let  the  number  of  their  enemies  be  neter 
so  superior  ;  and  are  commanded,  by  abiding  firm  in  their  post,  either  to 
conquer  or  to  die.'* 

Xerxes  was  not  offended  at  the  liberty  wherewith  Demaratus  spoke  to 
him,  and  continued  his  march. 

SECT  IV.— THE  LACEDEMONIANS  AND  ATHENIANS  SEND 
TO  THEIR  ALLIES  TO  REQUIRE  SUCCOURS  FROM  THEM, 
BUT  TO  NO  PURPOSE.— THE  COMMAND  OF  THE  FLEET 
GIVEN  TO  THE  LACEDEMONIANS. 

Lacedsemon  and  Athens,  which  were  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of 
Greece,  and  those  against  which  Xerxes  was  roost  exasperated,  were  not 
indolent  or  asleep  whilst  so  formidable  an  enemy  was  approaching. + 
Having  received  intelligence  long  before  of  the  designs  of  this  prince, 
they  had  sent  spies  to  Sardis,  in  order  to  gain  more  exact  information  as 
to  the  number  and  quality  of  his  forces.  These  spies  were  seized,  and 
as  they  were  just  going  to  be  put  to  death,  Xerxes  countermanded  it,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  conducted  through  his  army,  and  then 
sent  back  without  any  harm  being  done  to  them.  At  their  return  the  Gre- 
cians understood  what  they  had  to  apprehend  from  so  potent  an  army. 

They  sent  deputies  at  the  same  time  to  Argos,  into  Sicily  to  Gelon, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse,  to  the  isles  of  Corcyra  and  Crete,  to  desire  succours 
from  them,  and  to  form  a  league  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  people  of  Argos  offered  a  very  considerable  succour,J  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  have  an  equal  share  of  the  authority  and  command 
with  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  latter  consented  that  the  king  of  Argos 
should  have  the  same  authority  as  either  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 
This  was  granting  them  a  great  deal :  but  into  what  errors  and  mischiefs 
are  not  men  led  by  a  mistaken  point  of  honour,  and  a  foolish  jealousy  of 
command  !  The  Argives  were  not  contented  with  this  offer,  and  refused 
to  assjst  the  allied  Grecians,  without  considering  that  if  they  suffered  them 
to  be  destroyed,  their  own  ruin  must  inevitably  follow  that  of  Greece. 

The  deputies  proceeded  from  Argos  to  Sicily,  and  addressed  them- 
selves to  Gelon,  who  was  the  most  potent  prince  at  that  time  among  the 
Greeks.  He  promised  to  assist  them  with  two  hundred  vessels  of  three 
benches  of  oars,  with  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse,  two  thousand  light-armed  soldiers,  and  the  same  number  of  bow- 
men and  slingers,  and  to  supply  the  Grecian  army  with  provisions  during 
the  whole  war,  on  condition  they  would  make  him  generalissimo  of  all 
the  forces  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  Lacedffimonians  were  highly 
offended  at  such  a  proposal.  Gelon  then  abated  somewhat  in  his  de- 
mands, and  promised  the  same,  provided  he  had  at  least  the  command 
either  of  the  fleet  or  of  the  army.  This  proposal  was  strenuously  op- 
posed by  the  Athenians,  who  made  answer  that  they  alone  had  a  right  to 
command  the  fleet,  in  case  the  Lacedaemonians  were  willing  to  give  it 
up.  Gelon  had  a  more  substantial  reason  for  not  leaving  Sicily  unpro- 
vided with  troops,  which  was  the  approach  of  the  formidable  army  of 
the  Carthaginians,  commanded  by  Amilcar,  that  consisted  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  men. 

The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu,   gave  the  envoys  a 
favourable  answer,  and  immediately  put  to  sea  with  a  fleet  of  sixty  ves- 
•  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  104.         f  Ibid.  c.  145,  146.         J  Ibid.  14S,  152. 
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sels.  But  they  advanced  no  farther  than  the  coasts  of  Laconia,  pretend- 
ing they  were  hindered  by  contrary  winds,  but  in  reality  waiting  to  see 
the  success  of  an  engagement  that  they  might  afterwards  range  them- 
selves on  the  side  of  the  conqueror. 

The  people  of  Crete  having  consulted  the  Delphic  oracle  to  know  what 
resolution  they  were  to  take  on  this  occasion,  absolutely  refused  to  enter 
into  the  league. 

Thus  were  the  Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians  left  almost  to  them- 
selves, all  the  rest  of  the  cities  and  nations  having  submitted  to  the 
heralds  that  Xerxes  had  sent  to  require  earth  and  water  of  them,  ex- 
cepting the  people  of  Thespia  and  of  Plataese.  In  so  pressing  a  danger, 
their  first  care  was  to  put  an  end  to  all  discord  and  division  among  them- 
selves ;*  for  which  reason  the  Athenians  made  peace  with  the  people  of 
^Egina,  with  whom  they  were  actually  at  war. 

Their  next  care  was  to  appoint  a  general  :t  for  there  never  was  any 
occasion  wherein  it  was  more  necessary  to  choose  one,  who  was  capable 
of  so  important  a  trust  than  in  the  present  conjuncture,  when  Greece  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  attacked  by  the  forces  of  all  Asia.  The  most 
able  and  experienced  captains,  terrified  at  the  greatness  of  the  danger, 
had  taken  the  resolution  of  not  presenting  themselves  as  candidates. 
There  was  a  certain  citizen  at  Athens,  whose  name  was  Epicydes,  that 
had  some  eloquence,  but  in  other  respects  was  a  person  of  no  merit,  was 
in  disreputation  for  his  want  of  courage,  and  notorious  for  his  avarice. 
Notwithstanding  all  which  it  was  apprehended  that  in  the  assembly  of 
the  people  the  votes  would  run  in  his  favour.  Themistocles,  who  was 
sensible  that  in  calm  weather  almost  any  mariner  may  be  capable  of  con- 
ducting a  vessel,  but  that  in  storms  and  tempests  the  most  able  pilots  are 
at  a  loss,  was  convinced  that  the  commonwealth  was  ruined  if  Epicydes 
was  chosen  general,  whose  venal  and  mercenary  sou)  gave  them  the 
justest  reason  to  fear  that  he  was  not  proof  against  the  Persian  gold. 
There  are  occasions,  when,  in  order  to  act  wisely  (I  had  almost  said  re- 
gularly), it  is  necessary  to  dispense  with  and  rise  above  all  rule.  The- 
mistocles, who  knew  very  well  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs  he  was 
the  only  person  capable  of  commanding,  did  for  that  reason  make  no 
scruple  of  employing  bribes  and  presents  to  remove  his  competitor  ;  and 
having  found  means  to  make  the  ambition  of  Epicydes  amends,  by  grati- 
fying his  avarice,  he  got  himself  elected  general  in  his  stead.  We  may 
here,  I  think,  very  justly  apply  to  Themistocles  what  Livy  says  of  Fa- 
bius  on  a  like  occasion.  This  great  commander  finding,  when  Hannibal 
was  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  that  the  people  were  going  to  make  a  man  of  no 
merit  consul,  employed  all  his  own  influence,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
friends,  to  be  continued  in  the  consulship,  without  being  concerned  at  the 
clamour  that  might  be  raised  against  him,  and  he  succeeded  in  the  at- 
tempt. The  historian  adds — '  The  conjuncture  of  affairs,  and  the  ex- 
treme danger  to  which  the  commonwealth  was  exposed,  were  arguments 
of  such  weight  that  they  prevented  any  one  from  being  offended  at  a  con- 
duct which  might  appear  to  be  contrary  to  rule,  and  removed  all  suspicion 
of  Fabius's  having  acted  from  any  motive  of  interest  or  ambition.  On  the 
contrary,  the  public  admired  his  generosity  and  greatness  of  soul  in  that, 
♦  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  14d.  t  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  1 14. 
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as  he  knew  the  commoirwealth  had  occasion  for  an  accomplished  general, 
and  could  not  be  ignorant  or  doubtful  of  his  own  singular  merit  in  that 
respect,  he  had  chosen  ratlier  in  some  sort  to  hazard  his  own  reputation, 
and  perhaps  expose  his  character  to  the  reproaches  of  envious  tongues, 
than  to  be  wanting  in  any  service  he  could  render  his  country.' 

The  Athenians  also  passed  a  decree  to  recall  home  all  their  people 
that  were  in  banishment.  They  were  afraid,  lest  Aristides  should  join 
their  enemies,  and  lest  his  authority  should  carry  over  a  great  many 
others  to  the  side  of  the  barbarians.  But  they  were  very  little  acquainted 
with  their  citizen,  who  was  infinitely  remote  from  such  sentiments.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  they  thought  fit  to  recall  him.  and  Themistocles  was  so 
far  from  opposing  the  decree  for  that  purpose,  that  he  promoted  it  with 
all  his  influence  and  authority.  The  hatred  and  division  of  these  great 
men  had  nothing  of  that  implacable,  bitter,  and  outrageous  spirit  which 
prevailed  among  the  Romans  in  the  later  times  of  the  republic.  The 
danger  of  the  state  was  the  cause  of  their  reconciliation,  and  when  their 
services  were  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  public,  they  laid  aside 
all  their  jealousy  and  rancour :  and  we  shall  see  by  the  sequel,  that  Aris- 
tides was  so  far  from  secretly  thwarting  his  former  rival,  that  he  zeal- 
ously contributed  to  the  success  of  his  enterprises,  and  to  the  advance- 
ment of  his  glory. 

The  alarm  increased  in  Greece,  in  proportion  as  they  received  advice 
that  the  Persian  army  advanced.  If  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians 
had  been  able  to  make  no  other  resistance  than  with  their  land  forces, 
Greece  had  been  utterly  ruined  and  reduced  to  slavery.  This  exigence 
taught  them  how  to  set  a  right  value  upon  the  prudent  foresight  of  The- 
mistocles, who  upon  some  other  pretext  had  caused  a  hundred  galleys  to 
be  built.  Instead  of  judging  like  the  rest  of  the  Athenians,  who  looked 
npon  the  victory  of  Marathon  as  the  end  of  the  war,  he  on  the  contrary 
considered  it  rather  as  the  beginning,  and  as  the  signal  of  still  greater 
battles  for  which  it  was  necessary  to  prepare  the  Athenian  people  ;  and 
from  that  very  time  he  began  to  think  of  raising  Athens  to  a  superiority 
over  Sparta,  which  for  a  long  time  had  been  the  mistress  of  all  Greece. 
With  this  view  he  judged  it  expedient  to  direct  all  the  strength  of  Athens 
entirely  towards  naval  afiFairs,  perceiving  very  plainly  that  as  she  was  so 
weak  by  land,  she  had  no  other  way  to  render  herself  necessary  to  her 
allies,  or  formidable  to  her  enemies.  His  advice  prevailed  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  Miltiades,  whose  difference  of  opinion  undoubtedly  arose 
from  the  little  probability  there  was,  that  a  people  entirely  unacquainted 
with  fighting  at  sea,  and  who  were  capable  of  fitting  out  and  arming  only 
very  small  vessels,  should  be  able  to  withstand  so  formidable  a  power 
as  that  of  the  Persians,  who  had  both  a  numerous  land  army,  and  a  fleet 
of  above  a  thousand  ships. 

The  Athenians  had  some  silver  mines  in  a  part  of  Attica  called  Lan- 
rium,*  the  whole  revenues  and  product  of  which  used  to  be  distributed 
amongst  them.  Themistocles  had  the  courage  to  propose  to  the  people 
that  they  should  abolish  these  distributions,  and  employ  that  money  in 
building  vessels  with  three  benches  of  oars,  in  order  to  make  war  upon 
the  people  of  iEgina,  against  whom  he  endeavoured  to  rekindle  their  an- 

•  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  113. 
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cient  jealousy.  No  people  are  ever  willing  to  sacrifice  their  private  in- 
terests to  the  general  utility  of  the  public :  for  they  seldom  have  so  much 
generosity  or  public  spirit,  as  to  purchase  the  welfare  of  the  state  at 
their  own  expence.  The  Athenian  people,  however,  did  it  upon  this  oc- 
casion :  moved  by  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  Themistocles,  they  con- 
sented that  the  money  which  arose  from  the  product  of  the  mines, 
should  be  employed  in  the  building  of  a  hundred  galleys.  Against  the 
arrival  of  Xerxes  they  doubled  the  number,  and  to  that  fleet  Greece  owed 
its  preservation. 

When  they  came  to  the  point  of  naming  a  general  for  the  command  of 
the  navy,*  the  Athenians,  who  alone  had  furnished  two  thirds  of  it,  laid 
claim  to  that  honour  as  appertaining  to  them,  and  their  pretensions  were 
certainly  just  and  well  grounded.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  suf- 
frages of  the  allies  all  concurred  in  favour  of  Eurybiades,  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian. Themistocles,  though  very  aspiring  after  glory,  thought  it  incum- 
bent upon  him  on  this  occasion  to  neglect  his  own  interests  for  the 
common  good  of  the  nation:  and  giving  the  Athenians  to  understand, 
that,  provided  they  behaved  as  valiant  men,  all  the  Grecians  would 
quickly  desire  to  confer  the  command  iipon  them  of  their  own  accord,  he 
persuaded  them  to  consent,  as  he  would  do  himself,  to  give  up  that  point 
at  present  to  the  Spartans.  It  may  justly  be  said,  that  this  prudent  mo- 
deration in  Themistocles  was  another  means  of  saving  the  state.  For  the 
allies  threatened  to  separate  themselves  from  them,  if  they  refused  to 
comply ;  and  if  that  had  happened,  Greece  must  have  been  inevita- 
bly ruined. 

SECT,  v.— THE  BATTLE  OF  THERMOPYLAE THE  DEATH 

OF  LEONIDAS. 

[A.  M.  3524.  Ant.  J.  C.  4S0.]  The  only  thing  that  now  remained  to 
be  discussed,  was  to  know  in  what  place  they  should  resolve  to  meet  the 
Persians,  in  order  to  dispute  their  entrance  into  Greece.  The  people  of 
Thessaly  represented  that  as  they  were  the  most  exposed,  and  likely  to 
be  first  attacked  by  the  enemy,  it  was  but  reasonable,  that  their  defence 
and  security,  on  which  the  safety  of  all  Greece  so  much  depended,  should 
first  be  provided  for ;  without  which  they  should  be  obliged  to  take  other 
measures,  that  would  be  contrary  to  their  inclinations,  but  yet  absolutely 
necessary,  in  case  their  country  was  left  unprotected  and  defenceless. 
It  was  hereupon  resolved,  that  ten  thousand  men  should  be  sent  to  guard 
the  passage  which  separates  Macedonia  from  Thessaly  near  the  river 
Peneus,  between  the  mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.  But  Alexander,  the 
son  of  Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  having  given  them  to  understand,  that 
if  they  waited  for  the  Persians  in  that  place  they  must  inevitably  be 
overpowered  by  their  numbers,  they  retired  to  Thermopylae.  The  Thes- 
salians  finding  themselves  thus  abandoned,  without  any  farther  delibera- 
tion submitted  to  the  Persians. 

Thermopylae  is  a  strait  or  narrow  pass  of  mount  (Eta,+  between  Thes- 
saly and  Phocis,  only  twenty-five  feet  broad,  which  therefore  might  be 
defended  by  a  small  number  of  forces,  and  which  was  the  only  way 
through  which  the  Persian  land  army  could  enter  Achaia,  and  advance  to 
besiege  Athens.    This  was  the  place  where  the  Grecian  army  thought 

•  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  213.  +  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  175.  177. 
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fit  to  wait  for  the  enemy:  the  person  who  commanded  it  was  Leonidas, 
one  of  the  two  kings  of  Sparta. 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  was  upon  his  march  :*  he  had  given  orders 
for  his  fleet  to  follow  him  along  the  coast,  and  to  regulate  their  motions 
according  to  those  of  the  land  army.  Wherever  he  came  he  found  pro- 
visions and  refreshment  prepared  beforehand,  pursuant  to  the  orders  he 
had  sent ;  and  every  city  he  arrived  at  gave  him  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment, which  cost  immense  sums  of  money.  The  vast  expence  of  these 
treats  gave  occasion  to  a  witty  saying  of  a  certain  citizen  of  Abdera  in 
Thrace,  who,  when  the  king  was  gone,  said,  they  ought  to  thank  the 
gods,  that  he  ate  but  one  meal  a  day. 

In  the  same  country  of  Thrace,  there  was  a  prince  who  showed  an  ex- 
traordinary greatness  of  soul  on  this  occasion:  it  was  the  king  of  the 
Bisaltae.  Whilst  all  the  other  princes  ran  into  servitude,  and  basely  sub- 
mitted to  Xerxes,  he  proudly  refused  to  receive  his  yoke  or  to  obey  him. 
Not  being  in  a  condition  to  resist  him  with  open  force,  he  retired  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  Rhodope,  into  an  inaccessible  plaoe,  and  forbade  all 
his  sons,  whoweresixin  number,  to  carry  arms  against  Greece.  But 
they,  either  through  fear  of  Xerxes,  or  through  a  curiosity  to  see  so  im- 
portant a  war,  followed  the  Persians,  in  contradiction  to  their  father's 
injunction.  On  their  return  home,  their  father,  to  punish  so  direct  a  dis- 
obedience, condemned  all  his  sons  to  have  their  eyes  put  out.  Xerxes 
continued  his  march  through  Thrace,  Macedonia,  and  Thessaly,  every 
thing  giving  way  before  him  till  he  came  to  the  strait  of  Thermopylae. 

One  cannot  see,  without  the  utmost  astonishment,  what  a  handful  of 
troops  the  Grecians  opposed  to  the  innumerable  army  of  Xerxes.  We 
find  a  particular  account  of  their  numbers  in  Pausanias.  All  their  forces 
joined  together,  amounted  only  to  eleven  thousand  two  hundred  men  ;  of 
which  number  four  thousand  only  were  employed  at  Thermopylae  to  de- 
fend the  pass.  But  these  soldiers,  adds  the  historian,  were  all  determined 
to  a  man  either  to  conquer  or  die.  And  what  is  it  that  such  an  army  can- 
not efi"ect  ? 

When  Xerxes  advanced  near  the  straits  of  Thermopylae,  he  was 
strangely  surprised  to  find  that  they  were  prepared  to  dispute  his  passage. 
He  had  always  flattered  himseH",  that  on  the  first  hearing  of  his  arrival, 
the  Grecians  would  betake  themselves  to  flight  ;  nor  could  he  ever  be 
persuaded  to  believe,  what  Demaratus  had  told  him  from  the  beginning 
of  his  project,  that  at  the  first  pass  hs  came  to,  he  would  find  his  whole 
army  stopped  by  a  handful  of  men.  He  sent  out  a  spy  before  him  to  view 
the  enemy.  The  spy  brought  him  word,  that  he  found  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians out  of  their  intrenchments,  and  that  they  were  diverting  themselves 
with  military  exercises,  and  combing  their  hair :  this  was  the  Spartan 
manner  of  preparing  themselves  for  battle. 

Xerxes  still  entertaining  some  hopes,  waited  four  days  on  purpose  to 
give  them  time  to  retreat.  And  in  this  interval  of  time  he  used  his  ut- 
most endeavours  to  gain  Leonidas,  by  making  him  magnificent  promises, 
and  assuring  him  that  he  would  make  him  master  of  all  Greece,  if  he 
would  come  over  to  his  party.  Leonidas  rejected  his  proposal  with  scorn 
and  indignation.  Xerxes  having  afterwards  written  to  him  to  deliver  up 
his  arms,  Leonidas,  in  a  style  and  spirit  truly  laconical,  answered  him  in 
*  Herod,  l.vii.c.  108,  132. 
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two  words;  '  Come  and  take  them.'  Nothing  remained,  but  to  prepare 
to  engage  the  Lacedffimonians.  Xerxes  first  commanded  his  Median 
forces  to  march  against  them,  with  orders  to  take  them  all  alive  and  bring 
them  to  him.  The  Medes  were  not  able  to  stand  the  charge  of  the  Gre- 
cians ;  and  being  shamefully  put  to  flight,  they  showed,  says  Herodotus, 
that  Xerxes  had  a  great  many  men,  but  few  soldiers.  The  next  that 
were  sent  to  face  the  Spartans,  were  those  Persians  called  the  Immortal 
Band,  which  consisted  of  ten  thousand  men,  and  were  the  best  troops  in 
the  whole  army.    But  these  had  no  better  success  than  the  former. 

Xerxes,  despairing  of  being  able  to  force  his  way  through  troops  so 
determined  to  conquer  or  die,  was  extremely  perplexed,  and  could  not 
tell  what  resolution  to  take  ;  when  an  inhabitant  of  the  country  came  to 
him,  and  discovered  a  secret  path,*  leading  to  an  eminence,  which  over- 
looked and  commanded  the  Spartan  forces.  He  quickly  dispatched  a  de- 
tachment thither,  which  marching  all  night,  arrived  there  at  the  break  of 
day,  and  possessed  themselves  of  that  advantageous  post. 

The  Greeks  were  soon  apprised  of  this  misfortune ;  and  Leonidas, 
seeing  that  it  was  now  impossible  to  withstand  the  enemy,  obliged  the 
rest  of  the  allies  to  retire,  but  staid  himself  with  his  three  hundred  Lace- 
deemonians,  all  resolved  to  die  with  their  leader,  who  being  told  by  the 
ora«le,  that  either  Lacedsemon  or  her  king  must  necessarily  perish,  de- 
termined, without  the  least  hesitation,  to  sacrifice  himself  for  his  country. 
The  Spartans  lost  all  hopes  either  of  conquering  or  escaping,  and  looked 
upon  Thermopylae  as  their  burying-place.  The  king,  exhorting  his  men 
to  take  some  nourishment,  and  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
should  sup  together  with  Pluto,  they  set  up  a  shout  of  joy  as  if  they  had 
been  invited  to  a  banquet,  and  full  of  ardour  advanced  with  their  king  to 
battle.  The  shock  was  exceedingly  violent  and  bloody.  Leonidas  was 
oneof  the  first  that  fell.  The  endeavours  of  the  Lacedaemonians  to  de- 
fend his  dead  body  were  incredible.  At  length,  not  vanquished,  but  op- 
pressed by  numbers,  they  all  fell,  except  one  man,  who  escaped  to  Sparta, 
where  he  was  treated  as  a  coward  and  traitor  to  his  country,  and  nobody 
would  keep  company  or  converse  with  him  ;  but  soon  afterwards  he  made 
a  glorious  amends  for  his  fault  at  the  battle  of  PlatJeae,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  Xerxes,  enraged  to  the 
last  degree  against  Leonidast  for  daring  to  make  head  against  hira,  caused 
his  dead  body  to  be  hung  on  a  gallows  ;  and  while  he  intended  dishonour 
to  his  enemy  covered  himself  with  disgrace. 

Some  time  after  these  transactions,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  a 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  at  Thermopylae  in  honour  of  these 
brave  defenders  of  Greece  ;  and  upon  the  monument  were  two  inscrip- 
tions ;  one  of  which  was  general,  and  related  to  all  those  that  died  at 
Thermopylae,  importing,  that  the  Greeks  of  Peloponnesus,  to  the  number 
only  of  four  thousand,  had  made  head  against  the  Persian  army,  which 
consisted  of  three  millions  of  men  :  the  other  related  to  the  Spartans  in 
particular.  It  was  composed  by  the  poet  Simouides,  and  is  very  remark- 
able for  its  simplicity.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

*  When  the  Gauls,  two  hundred  years  after  this,  came  to  invade 
Greece,  they  possessed  themselves  of  the  straits  of  Thermopylae  by  means 
of  the  same  by-path,  which  the  Grecians  had  still  neglected  to  secure. 
Pausan.  1.  i.p.  7.  etS.  +  Herod.  1.  \ii.  c.  238. 
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'fl  ^fiv',  ayyetKov  AoKeicuiiovlois,  Zrirri  Si 
KeifneBa,  rois  Ketvuv  TTfiOdfuevoi  voixluois. 

That  is  to  say ;  '  Go  passenger,  and  tell  at  Lacedsmon,  that  we  died  here 
in  obedience  to  her  sacred  laws.'  Forty  years  afterwards,  Pausanias, 
who  obtained  the  victory  of  Platseae,  caused  the  bones  of  Leonidas  to  be 
carried  from  Thermopylae  to  Sparta,  and  erected  a  magnificent  monument 
to  his  memory  ;  near  which  was  likewise  another  erected  for  Pausanias. 
Every  year  at  these  tombs  was  a  funeral  oration  pronounced  in  honour 
of  these  heroes,  and  public  games  celebrated,  at  which  none  but  Lace- 
dsemonians  had  a  right  to  be  present,  in  order  to  show,  that  they  alone 
were  concerned  in  the  glory  obtained  at  Thermopylae. 

Xerxes  in  that  affair  lost  above  twenty  thousand  men,*  among  whom 
were  two  of  the  king's  brothers.  He  was  very  sensible  that  so  great  a 
loss,  which  was  a  manifest  proof  of  the  courage  of  their  enemies,  was 
capable  of  alarming  and  discouraging  his  soldiers.  In  order  therefore  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  it  from  them,  he  caused  all  his  men  that  were 
killed  in  that  action,  except  a  thousand,  whose  bodies  he  ordered  to  be 
left  upon  the  field,  to  be  thrown  together  into  large  holes,  which  were 
secretly  made,  and  covered  over  afterwards  with  earth  and  herbs.  This 
stratagem  succeeded  very  ill :  for  when  the  soldiers  in  his  fleet,  being 
curious  to  see  the  field  of  battle,  obtained  leave  to  come  thither  for  that 
purpose,  it  served  rather  to  discover  his  own  littleness  of  soul,  than  to 
conceal  the  number  of  the  slain. 

Dismayed  with  a  victory  that  had  cost  him  so  dear.t  he  asked  Demara- 
tus,  if  the  Lacedaemonians  had  yet  many  such  soldiers.  That  prince  told 
him,  that  the  Spartan  republic  had  a  great  many  cities  belonging  to  it,  of 
which  all  the  inhabitants  were  exceedingly  brave  ;  but  that  those  of  La- 
cedaemon,  who  were  properly  called  Spartans,  and  who  were  about  eight 
thousand  in  number,  surpassed  all  the  rest  in  valour,  and  were  all  of  them 
such  as  those  who  had  fought  under  Leonidas. 

I  return  for  an  instant  to  the  battle  of  Thermopylae,  the  issue  of  which, 
fatal  in  appearance,  might  make  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
readers  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  occasion  their 
courage  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  effect  of  a  presumptuous  temerity,  or  a 
desperate  resolution. 

That  action  of  Leonidas,  with  his  three  hundred  Spartans,  was  not  the 
effect  of  rashness  or  despair,  but  was  a  wise  and  noble  conduct,  as  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  has  taken  care  to  observe,^  in  his  magnificent  encomipra 
upon  that  famous  engagement,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  success  of  all  the 
ensuing  campaigns.  Leonidas  knowing  that  Xerxes  was  marching  at 
the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  the  East,  in  order  to  overwhelm  and  crush  a 
little  country  by  the  dint  of  numbers,  rightly  conceived,  from  the  supe- 
riority of  his  genius  and  understanding,  that  if  they  pretended  to  make 
the  success  of  that  war  consist  in  opposing  force  to  force,  and  numbers 
to  numbers,  all  the  Grecian  nations  together  would  never  be  able  to  equal 
the  Persians,  or  to  dispute  the  victory  with  them  :  that  it  was  therefore 
necessary  to  point  out  to  Greece  another  means  of  safety  and  preserva- 
tion, whilst  she  was  under  these  alarms  ;  and  that  they  ought  to  show  the 
whole  universe  who  had  all  their  eyes  upon  them,  what  may  be  done, 

*  Herod,  viii.  24,  25.  t  Ibid,  vii,  134,  137.    J  Lib.  xl.  p.  9. 
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when  greatness  of  mind  is  opposed  to  force  of  body,  true  courage  and 
bravery  against  blind  impetuosity,  the  love  of  liberty  against  tyrannical 
oppression,  and  a  few  disciplined  veteran  troops  against  a  confused  mul- 
titude, though  never  so  numerous.  These  brave  Lacedaemonians  thought 
it  became  them,  who  were  the  choicest  soldiers  of  the  chief  people  of 
Greece,  to  devote  themselves  to  certain  death,  in  order  to  make  the  Per- 
sians sensible  how  difficult  it  is  to  reduce  free  men  to  slavery,  and  to 
teach  the  rest  of  Greece,  by  their  example,  either  to  conquer  or  perish. 

These  sentiments  do  not  originate  from  my  own  invention,  nor  do  I 
ascribe  them  to  Leonidas  without  foundation :  they  are  plainly  comprised 
in  that  short  answer,  which  that  worthy  king  of  Sparta  made  to  a  certain 
Lacedemonian;  who,  being  astonished  at  the  generous  resolution  the 
king  had  taken,  spoke  to  him  in  this  manner  :  '  Is  it  possible,  then,  sir, 
that  you  can  think  of  marching  with  a  handful  of  men  against  such  a 
mighty  and  innumerable  army?'  '  If  we  are  to  reckon  upon  number,' 
replied  Leonidas,  '  all  the  people  of  Greece  together  would  not  be  suf- 
ficient, since  a  small  part  of  the  Persian  army  is  equal  to  all  her  inha- 
bitants ;  but  if  we  are  to  reckon  upon  valour,  my  little  troop  is  more 
than  sufficient.** 

The  event  showed  the  justness  of  this  prince's  sentiments.  That  illus- 
trious example  of  courage  astonished  the  Persians,  and  gave  new  spirit 
and  vigour  to  the  Greeks.  The  lives  then  of  this  heroic  leader  and  his 
brave  troop  were  not  thrown  away,  but  usefully  employed  ;  and  their 
death  was  attended  with  a  double  effect,  more  great  and  lasting  than  they 
themselves  had  imagined.  On  one  hand,  it  was  in  a  manner  the  seed  of 
their  ensuing  victories,  which  made  the  Persians  for  ever  after  lay  aside 
all  thoughts  of  attacking  Greece ;  so  that  during  the  seven  or  eight  suc- 
ceeding reigns,  there  was  neither  any  prince  who  durst  entertain  such  a 
design,  nor  any  flatterer  in  his  court  who  durst  propose  the  plan  to  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  such  a  signal  and  exemplary  instance  of  intrepidity 
made  an  indelible  impression  upon  all  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  left 
a  persuasion  deeply  rooted  in  their  hearts,  that  they  were  able  to  subdue 
the  Persians,  and  subvert  their  vast  empire.  Cimon  was  the  man  who 
made  the  first  attempt  of  that  kind  with  success.  Agesilaus  afterwards 
pushed  that  design  so  far,  that  he  made  the  great  king  tremble  in  his  pa- 
lace at  Susa.  Alexander  at  last  accomplished  it  with  incredible  facility. 
He  never  had  the  least  doubt,  any  more  than  the  Macedonians  who  fol- 
lowed him,  or  the  whole  country  of  Greece,  that  chose  him  general  in 
that  expedition,  but  that  with  thirty  thousand  men  he  could  overturn  the 
Persian  empire,  since  three  hundred  Spartans  had  been  sufficient  to  check 
the  united  forces  of  the  whole  East. 

SECT.  VI.— NAVAL  BATTLE  NEAR  ARTEMISIUM. 

The  very  same  day  on  which  the  glorious  action  at  Thermopylae  took 
place,+  there  was  also  an  engagement  at  sea  between  the  two  fleets. 
That  of  the  Grecians,  exclusive  of  the  little  galleys  and  small  boats,  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  and  seventy-one  vessels.  This  fleet  had  lain  by 
near  Artemisium,  a  promontory  of  Euboea  upon  the  northern  coast  to- 
wards the  straits.  That  of  the  enemy,  which  was  much  more  numerous, 
was  near  the  same  place,  but  had  lately  sufi'ered  in  a  violent  tempest, 
•  Plut.  in  Lacon.  Apoph.  225.      t  Herod,  viii.  1.— 18.  Diod.  xi.  10,  II. 
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that  had  destroyed  above  four  hundred  of  their  vessels.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  loss,  as  it  was  still  vastly  superior  in  number  to  that  of  the  Gre- 
cians, which  they  were  preparing  to  attack,  they  detached  two  hundred 
of  their  vessels  with  orders  to  wait  about  Euboea,  to  the  end  that  none  of 
the  enemy's  vessels  might  be  able  to  escape  them.  The  Grecians  having 
got  intelligence  of  this,  immediately  set  sail  in  the  night,  in  order  to  at- 
tack that  detachment  at  daybreak  the  next  morning.  But  not  meeting 
with  it,  they  went  towards  the  evening  and  fell  upon  the  bulk  of  the 
enemy's  fleet,  which  they  treated  very  roughly.  Night  coming  on,  they 
were  obliged  to  separate,  and  both  parties  retired  to  their  post.  But  the 
very  night  that  parted  them  proved  more  pernicious  to  the  Persians  than 
the  engagement  which  had  preceded,  from  a  violent  storm  of  wind,  ac- 
companied with  rain  and  thunder,  which  distressed  and  harassed  their 
vessels  till  break  of  day:  and  the  two  hundred  ships  also  that  had  been 
detached  from  their  fleet,  were  almost  all  cast  away  upon  the  coasts  of 
Euboea ;  it  being  the  will  of  the  gods,  says  Herodotus,  that  the  two 
fleets  should  become  very  near  equal. 

The  Athenians  having  the  same  day  received  a  reinforcement  of  fifty- 
three  vessels,  the  Grecians,  who  were  apprised  of  the  wreck  that  had  be- 
fallen part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  fell  upon  the  ships  of  the  Cilicians  at  the 
same  hour  they  had  attacked  the  fleet  the  day  before,  and  sunk  a  great 
number  of  them.  The  Persians,  being  ashamed  to  see  themselves  thus 
insulted  by  an  enemy  that  was  so  much  inferior  in  number,  thought  fit  the 
next  day  to  appear  first  in  a  disposition  to  engage.  The  battle  was  very 
obstinate,  and  the  success  pretty  near  equal  on  both  sides,  excepting  that 
the  Persians,  who  were  incommoded  by  the  largeness  and  number  of  their 
vessels,  sustained  much  the  greater  loss.  Both  parties  however  retired 
in  good  order. 

All  these  actions,  which  passed  near  Artemisium,*  were  not  absolutely 
decisive,  but  contributed  very  much  to  animate  the  Athenians,  as  they 
were  convinced,  by  their  own  experience,  that  there  was  nothing  really 
formidable,  either  in  the  number  and  magnificent  ornaments  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  in  the  barbarians'  insolent  shouts  and  songs  of  victory,  to  men 
that  know  how  to  come  to  close  engagement,  and  that  have  the  courage 
to  fight  with  steadiness  and  resolution  ;  and  that  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  such  an  enemy  is  to  despise  all  that  vain  appearance,  to  advance 
boldly  up  to  them,  and  to  charge  them  briskly  and  vigorously  without 
ever  giving  ground. 

The  Grecian  fleet  having  at  this  time  had  intelligence  of  what  had 
passed  at  Thermopylae,  resolved  upon  the  course  they  were  to  take  with- 
out any  farther  deliberation.  They  immediately  sailed  away  from  Arte- 
misium, and  advancing  toward  the  heart  of  Greece,  they  stopped  at  Sala- 
mis,  a  little  isle  very  near  and  over  against  Attica.  Whilst  the  fleet  was 
retreating,  Themistocles  passed  through  all  the  places  where  the  enemies 
must  necessarily  land,  in  order  to  take  in  fresh  water  or  other  provisions, 
and  in  large  characters  engraved  upon  the  rocks  and  the  stones  the  fol- 
lowing words,  which  he  addressed  to  the  lonians  : — '  Be  of  our  side,  ye 
people  of  Ionia :  come  over  to  the  party  of  your  fathers,  who  expose 
their  own  lives  for  no  other  end  than  to  maintain  your  liberty  ;  or,  if  you 

*  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  115,  1 17.      Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  21,  22. 
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cannot  possibly  do  that,  at  least  do  the  Persians  all  the  mischief  you  can^ 
when  we  are  engaged  with  them,  and  put  their  army  into  disorder  and 
confusion.'  By  this  means  Themistocles  hoped  either  to  bring  the  lonians 
really  over  to  their  party,  or  at  least  to  render  them  suspect«d  to  the 
barbarians.  We  see  this  general  had  his  thoughts  always  intent  upon 
his  business,  and  neglected  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  the  success 
of  his  designs. 

SECT.  VII.— THE  ATHENIANS  ABANDON  THEIR  CITY, 
WHICH  IS  TAKEN  AND  BURNT  BY  XERXES. 

Xerxes  in  the  mean  time  had  entered  into  the  country  of  Phocis  by  the 
upper  part  of  Doris,  and  was  burning  and  plundering  the  cities  of  the 
Phocians.  The  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  having  uo  thoughts  but  to 
save  their  own  country,  had  resolved  to  abandon  all  the  rest,  and  to  bring 
all  the  Grecian  forces  together  within  the  Isthmus,  the  entrance  of  which 
they  intended  to  secure  by  a  strong  wall  from  one  sea  to  the  other,  a 
space  of  near  five  miles  English.  The  Atheraians  were  highly  provoked 
at  so  base  a  desertion,  as  they  saw  themselves  ready  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persians,  and  likely  to  bear  the  whole  weight  of  their  fury 
and  vengeance.  Some  time  before  they  had  consulted  the  oracle  of 
Delphi,  which  had  given  them  for  answer — '  That  there  would  be  no 
way  of  saving  the  city  but  by  wooden  walls.'*  The  sentiments  of  the 
people  were  mucli  divided  about  this  ambiguous  expression ;  some 
thought  it  WBS  to  be  understood  to  mean  the  citadel,  because  heretofore 
it  had  been  surrounded  with  wooden  palisades.  But  Themistocles  gave 
another  sense  to  the  words,  which  was  much  more  natural,  understanding 
it  to  mean  shipping  :  and  demonstrated  that  the  only  plan  they  had  to 
adopt  was  to  leave  the  city  empty,  and  to  embark  all  the  inhabitants. 
But  this  was  a  resolution  the  people  would  not  at  all  give  ear  to,  as 
thinking  they  thereby  relinquished  every  hope  of  victory,  and  seeing  no 
method  of  saving  themselves,  when  once  they  abandoned  the  temples  of 
their  gods  and  the  tombs  of  their  ancestors.  Here  Themistocles  had 
occasion  for  all  his  address  and  all  his  eloquence  to  work  upon  the  peo- 
ple. After  he  had  represented  to  them  that  Athens  did  not  consist  either 
of  its  walls,  or  its  houses,  but  of  its  citizens,  and  that  the  saving  of  these 
was  the  preservation  of  the  city,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  by 
the  argument  most  capable  of  making  an  impression  upon  them  in  the 
unhappy,  afflicted,  and  dangerous  condition  they  were  then  in,  I  mean 
that  of  the  divine  authority  ;  giving  them  to  understand  by  the  very 
words  of  the  rracle,  and  by  the  prodigies  which  had  happened,  that  their 
removing  for  a  time  from  Athens  was  manifestly  the  will  of  the  gods. 

A  decree  was  therefore  passed, t  by  which,  in  order  to  soften  what  ap- 
peared so  hard  in  the  resolution  of  deserting  the  city,  it  was  ordained 
'  that  Athens  should  be  given  up  in  trust  into  the  hands,  and  committed 
to  the  keeping  and  protection  of  Minerva,  patroness  of  the  Athenian 
people  ;  that  all  such  inhabitants  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  should  go  on 
ship-board  ;  and  that  every  citizen  should  provide,  as  well  as  he  could, 
for  the  safety  and  security  of  his  wife,  children,  and  slaves.' 

The  extraordinary  behaviour  of  Cimon,J  who  was  at  this  time  very 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  139—14^.  t  Ibid.   1.  viii.  c.  51—84.  Plut.  in 
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young,  was  of  great  weight  on  this  singular  occasion.  Followed  by  his 
companions,  with  a  gay  and  cheerful  countenance,  he  went  publicly  along 
the  street  of  the  Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  in  order  to  consecrate  a  bit  of 
a  bridle,  which  he  carried  in  his  hand,  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  design- 
ing to  make  the  people  understand  by  this  religious  and  affecting  cere- 
mony, that  they  had  no  farther  business  with  land  forces,  and  that  it  be- 
hoved them  now  to  betake  themselves  entirely  to  sea.  After  he  had  made 
an  ofiFering  of  this  bit,  he  took  one  of  the  shields  that  hung  upon  the  wall 
of  the  temple,  paid  his  devotion  to  the  goddess,  went  down  to  the  water- 
side, and  was  the  first,  who  by  his  example  inspired  the  generality  of  the 
people  with  confidence  and  resolution,  and  encouraged  them  to  embark. 

The  greater  part  of  them  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers,  that  were  old, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  to  the  city  of  Trcezene,*  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  received  them  with  great  humanity  and  generosity.  For 
they  made  an  ordinance  that  they  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  public,  and  assigned  for  each  person's  subsistence  two  oboli  a  day, 
which  were  worth  about  twopence  English  money.  Besides  this,  they 
permitted  the  children  to  gather  fruit  wherever  they  pleased,  or  where- 
ever  they  came,  and  settled  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  masters  who 
had  the  care  of  their  education.  How  beautiful  is  it  to  see  a  city,  ex- 
posed as  this  was  to  the  greatest  dangers  and  calamities,  extend  her  care 
and  generosity,  in  the  very  midst  of  such  alarms,  even  to  the  education 
of  other  people's  children  ! 

When  the  whole  city  came  to  embark,   so  moving  and  melancholy  a 
spectacle  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  all  that  were  present,  and  at  the 
same  time  occasioned  great  admiration  of  the  steadiness  and  courage  of 
those  men,  who  sent  their  fathers  and  mothers  another  way  and  to  other 
places,  and  who,  without  being  moved  either  at  their  grief  or  lamenta- 
tions, or  at  the  tender  embraces  of  their  wives  and  children,  passed  over 
with  so  much  firmness  and  resolution  to  Salamis.    But  that  which  ex- 
tremely raised  and  augmented  the  general  compassion,  was    the  great 
number  of  old  men  whom  they  were  forced  to  leave  in  the  city  on  account 
of  their  age  and  infirmities,  and  of  whom  many  voluntarily  remained 
there,  through  religious  motives,  believing  the  citadel  the  thing  meant 
by  the  oracle  in  the  forementioned  ambiguous  expression  of  wooden 
walls.    There  was  no  creature  (for  history  has  judged  this  circumstance 
worthy  of  being  remembered),  there  was  no  creature,  I  say,  even  to  the 
very  domestic  animals,  but  what  took  part  in  this  public  mourning  ;  nor 
was  it  possible  for  a  man  to  see  these  poor  creatures  run  howling  and 
crying  after  their  masters,  who  were  going  on  board  ship,  without  being 
touched  and  affected.     Among  all  the  rest  of  these  animals,  particular 
notice  is  taken  of  a  dog  belonging  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles, 
which,  not  being  able  to  endure  to  see  himself  abandoned  by  his  master, 
jumped  into  the  sea  after  him,  and  continued  swimming  as  near  as  he 
could  to  the  vessel  his  master  was  on  board  of,  till  he  landed  quite  spent 
at  Salamis,  and  died  the  moment  after  upon  the  shore.  In  the  same  place, 
even  in  Plutarch's  time,  they  used  to  show  the  spot  wherein  this  faithful 
animal  was  said  to  be  buried,  which  was  called  the  dog's  burying-place. 
Whilst  Xerxes  was  continuing  his  march, t  some  deserters  from  Arcadia 

*  This  was  a  small  city  situate  upon  the  seaside,  in  that  part  of  the 
Peloponesus  called  Argolis.  t  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  26. 
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came  and  joined  his  army.  The  king  having  asked  them  what  the  Gre- 
cians were  then  doing,  was  extremely  surprised  when  he  was  told,  that 
they  were  employed  in  seeing  the  games  and  combats  then  celebrating  at 
Olympia  :  and  his  surprise  was  still  increased,  when  he  understood  that 
the  victor's  reward  in  those  engagements  was  only  a  crown  of  olive. 
What  men  must  they  be,  cried  one  of  the  Persian  nobles  with  great  won- 
der and  astonishment,  who  are  influenced  only  by  honour,  and  not  by 
money. 

Xerxes  had  sent  off  a  considerable  detachment  of  bis  army  to  plunder 
the  temple  at  Delphi,*  in  which  he  knew  there  were  immense  treasures, 
being  resolved  to  treat  Apollo  with  no  more  favour  than  the  other  gods, 
whose  temples  he  had  pillaged.  If  we  may  believe  Herodotus  and  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus,  as  soon  as  ever  this  detachment  advanced  near  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  surnamed  the  Provident,  the  atmosphere  grew  dark  on  a 
sudden,  and  a  violent  tempest  arose,  accompanied  with  impetuous  winds, 
thunder,  and  lightning  ;  and  two  huge  rocks  having  severed  themselves 
from  the  mountain,  fell  upon  the  Persian  troops,  and  crushed  the  greatest 
part  of  them. 

The  other  part  of  the  army  marched  towards  the  city  of  Athens,  which 
had  been  deserted  by  all  its  inhabitants,  except  a  small  number  of  citizens 
who  had  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  they  defended  themselves  with 
incredible  bravery,  till  they  were  all  killed,  and  would  hearken  to  no 
terms  of  accommodation  whatsoever.  Xerxes  having  stormed  the  cita- 
del, reduced  it  to  ashes.  He  immediately  dispatched  a  courier  to  Susa, 
to  carry  the  agreeable  news  of  his  success  to  Artabanes  his  uncle  ;  and 
at  the  same  time  sent  him  a  great  number  of  pictures  and  statues.  Those 
of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,+  the  ancient  deliverers  of  Athens,  were 
sent  with  the  rest.  One  of  the  Antiochuses,  king  of  Syria  (I  do  not 
know  which  of  them,  nor  at  what  time  it  was),  returned  them  to  the 
Athenians,  being  persuaded  he  could  not  possibly  make  them  a  more  ac- 
ceptable present. 

SECT.  VIII.— THE  BATTLE  OF  SALAMIS— PRECIPITATE 
RETURN  OF  XERXES  INTO  ASIA. —  PANEGYRIC  OF 
THEMISTOCLES  AND  ARISTIDES.— THE  DEFEAT  OF 
THE  CARTHAGINIANS  IN  SICILY. 

At  this  time  a  division  arose  among  the  commanders  of  the  Grecian 
fleet: J  and  the  confederates,  in  a  council  of  war  which  was  held  for  that 
purpose,  were  of  very  different  sentiments  concerning  the  place  for  en- 
gaging the  enemy.  Some  of  them,  and  indeed  the  greater  part,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Eurybiades,  the  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  were  for 
having  them  advance  near  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  that  they  might  be 
nearer  the  land  array,  which  was  posted  there  to  guard  that  pass  under 
the  command  of  Cleombrotus,  Leonidas's  brother,  and  more  ready  for  the 
defence  of  Peloponnesus.  Others,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  Theraisto- 
cles,  alleged,  that  it  would  be  betraying  their  country  to  abandon  so  ad- 
vantageous a  post  as  that  of  Salamis.  And  as  he  supported  his  opinion 
with  abundance  of  warmth,  Eurybiades  lifted  up  his  cane  in  a  menacing 
manner.  '  Strike,'  says  the  Athenian,  unmoved  at  the  insult,  '  but  hear 
me:'  and  continuing  his  discourse,  he  proceeded  to  show  of  what  im- 

♦  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  35—39.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  12.        +  Pausan.  1.  i.  p.  14. 
t  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  56—65.     Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  117. 
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portance  it  was  to  the  fleet  of  the  Grecians,  whose  vessels  were  lighter 
and  much  fewer  in  number  than  those  of  the  Persians,  to  engage  in  such 
a  strait  as  that  of  Salamis,  which  would  render  the  enemy  incapable  of 
using  a  great  part  of  their  forces.  Eurybiades,  who  could  not  help  be- 
ing surprised  at  the  moderation  of  Themistocles,  acquiesced  in  his  rea- 
sons, or  at  least  complied  with  his  opinion,  for  fear  the  Athenians,  whose 
ships  made  up  above  one  half  of  the  fleet,  should  separate  themselves  from 
the  allies,  as  their  generals  had  taken  occasion  to  insinuate. 

A  council  of  war  was  also  held  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,*  in  order 
to  determine  whether  they  should  hazard  a  naval  engagement ;  Xerxes 
himself  was  come  to  the  fleet  to  take  the  advice  of  his  captains  and 
officers,  who  were  all  unanimous  for  the  battle,  because  they  knew  it 
was  agreeable  to  the  king's  inclination.  Queen  Artemisia  was  the  only 
person  who  opposed  that  resolution.  She  represented  the  dangerous 
consequences  of  coming  to  blows  with  people  much  more  conversant  and 
more  expert  in  maritime  aflFairs  than  the  Persians  :  alleging,  that  the  loss 
of  a  battle  at  sea  would  be  attended  with  the  ruin  of  their  land  army  ; 
whereas,  by  protracting  the  war,  and  approaching  Peloponnesus,  they 
would  create  jealousies  and  divisions  among  their  enemies,  or  rather  aug- 
ment the  division  which  already  was  very  prevalent  amongst  them  ;  that 
the  confederates  in  that  case  would  not  fail  to  separate  from  one  another, 
in  order  to  return  and  defend  their  respective  countries  ;  and  that  then 
the  king  without  difficulty,  and  almost  without  striking  a  stroke,  might 
make  himself  master  of  all  Greece.  This  wise  advice  was  not  followed, 
and  a  battle  was  resolved  upon. 

Xerxes,  imputing  the  ill  success  of  all  his  former  engagements  at  sea 
to  his  own  absence,  was  resolved  to  be  witness  of  this  from  the  top  of  an 
eminence,  where  he  caused  a  throne  to  be  erected  for  that  purpose.  This 
might  have  contributed  in  some  measure  to  animate  the  forces  ;  but  there 
is  another  much  more  sure  and  effectual  mode  of  doing  it,  I  mean,  the 
prince's  actual  presence  and  example,  when  he  himself  shares  in  the  dan- 
ger, and  thereby  shows  himself  worthy  of  being  the  soul  and  head  of  a 
brave  and  numerous  body  of  men  ready  to  die  for  his  service.  A  prince 
who  has  not  this  sort  of  fortitude,  which  nothing  can  shake,  and  which 
even  takes  new  vigour  from  danger,  may  nevertheless  be  endued  with 
other  excellent  qualities,  but  is  by  no  means  proper  to  command  an 
army.  No  qualification  whatsoever  can  supply  the  want  of  courage  in  a 
general ;  and  the  more  he  labours  to  show  the  appearance  of  it,  when  he 
has  not  the  reality,  the  more  he  discovers  his  cowardice  and  fear.  There 
is,  it  must  be  owned,  a  vast  difference  between  a  general  officer  and  a 
common  soldier.  Xerxes  ought  not  to  have  exposed  his  person  other- 
wise than  became  a  prince  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  the  head,  not  as  the  hand  ; 
as  he,  whose  business  it  is  to  direct  and  give  orders,  not  as  those  who 
are  to  put  them  in  execution.  But  to  keep  himself  entirely  at  a  distance 
from  danger,  and  to  act  no  other  part  than  that  of  a  spectator,  was  really 
renouncing  the  quality  and  office  of  a  general. 

Themistocles, t  knowing  that  some  of  the  commanders  in  the  Grecian 
fleet  still  entertained  thoughts  of  sailing  towards  the  isthmus,  contrived 
to  have  notice  given  covertly  to  Xerxes,  that  as  the  Grecian  allies  were 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  67—70.        +  Ibid.  1.  viii.  74—78. 
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now  assembled  together  in  one  place,  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  him 
to  subdue  and  destroy  them  altogether;  whereas,  if  they  once  separated 
from  one  another,  as  they  were  going  to  do,  he  might  never  meet  with 
another  opportHnity  so  favourable.  The  king  gave  in  to  this  opinion  ; 
and  immediately  commanded  a  great  number  of  his  vessels  to  surround 
Salamis  by  night,  in  order  to  make  it  impracticable  for  the  Greeks  to 
escape  from  that  post. 

Nobody  among  the  Grecians  perceived  that  their  army  was  surrounded 
in  this  manner.  Aristides  came  that  night  from  ^gina,  where  he  had 
some  forces  under  his  command,  and  with  very  great  danger  passed 
through  the  whole  fleet  of  the  enemy.  When  he  came  up  to  Themisto- 
cles's  tent,  he  took  him  aside,  and  spoke  to  him  in  the  following  manner  : 
'  If  we  are  wise,  Themistocles,  we  shall  from  henceforward  lay  aside 
that  vain  and  childish  dissention  that  has  hitherto  divided  us,  and  strive, 
with  a  more  noble  and  useful  emulation,  which  of  us  shall  render  the  best 
service  to  his  country,  you  by  commanding  and  doing  the  duty  of  a  wise 
and  able  captain,  and  I  by  obeying  your  orders,  and  by  asssisting  you 
with  my  person  and  advice.'  He  then  informed  him  of  the  army's  being 
surrounded  with  the  ships  of  the  Persians,  and  warmly  exhorted  him  to 
give  them  battle  without  delay.  Themistocles,  extremely  astonished  at 
such  a  greatness  of  soul,  and  such  a  noble  and  generous  frankness,  was 
somewhat  ashamed  that  he  had  suffered  himself  to  be  so  much  excelled 
by  his  rival ;  but  without  being  ashamed  to  own  it,  he  promised  Aris- 
tides, that  he  would  henceforward  imitate  his  generosity,  and  even  ex- 
ceed it,  if  it  were  possible,  in  the  whole  of  his  future  conduct.  Then, 
after  having  imparted  to  him  the  stratagem  he  had  contrived  to  deceive 
the  barbarian,  he  desired  him  to  go  in  person  to  Eurybiades,  in  order  to 
convince  him  that  there  was  no  other  means  of  safety  for  them  than  to 
engage  the  enemy  by  sea  at  Salamis  ;  which  commission  Aristides  exe- 
cuted with  pleasure  and  success  ;  for  he  possessed  much  influence  over 
that  general. 

Both  sides  therefore  prepared  themselves  for  the  battle.*  The  Gre- 
cian fleet  consisted  of  three  hundred  and  eighty  sail  of  ships,  which  in 
every  thing  followed  the  direction  and  orders  of  Themistocles.  As  no- 
thing escaped  his  vigilance,  and  as,  like  an  able  commander,  he  knew  how 
to  improve  every  circumstance  and  incident  to  advantage,  before  he 
would  begin  the  engagement  he  waited  till  a  certain  wind,  which  rose 
regularly  every  day  at  a  certain  hour,  and  which  was  entirely  contrary 
to  the  enemy,  began  to  blow.  As  soon  as  this  wind  rose,  the  signal  was 
given  for  battle.  The  Persians,  who  knew  that  their  king  had  his  eyes 
upon  them,  advanced  with  such  courage  and  impetuosity,  as  were  capa- 
ble of  striking  an  enemy  with  terror.  But  the  heat  of  the  first  attack 
quickly  abated,  when  they  came  to  be  engaged.  Every  thing  was  against 
them  ;  the  wind,  which  blew  directly  in  their  faces ;  the  height,  and  the 
heaviness  of  their  vessels,  which  could  not  move  nor  turn  without  great 
difiiculty,  and  even  the  number  of  their  ships,  which  was  so  far  from  be- 
ing of  use  to  them,  that  it  only  served  to  embarrass  them  in  a  place  so 
strait  and  narrow  as  that  in  which  they  fought :  whereas,  on  the  side  of 
the  Grecians,  every  thing  was  done  with  good  order,  and  without  hurry 

♦  Herod,  lib.  viii,  c.  84—96. 
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or  confusion  ;  because  every  thing  was  directed  by  one  commander.  The 
lonians,  whom  Themistocles  had  warned,  by  characters  engraven  upon 
stones  along  the  coasts  of  Euboea,  to  remember  from  whom  they  derived 
their  original,  were  the  first  that  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  were 
quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Artemisia  distinguished  her- 
self by  'incredible  efforts  of  resolution  and  courage  ;  so  that  Xerxes, 
who  saw  in  what  manner  she  had  behaved  herself,  cried  out,  that  the  men 
had  behaved  like  women  in  this  engagement,  and  that  the  women  had 
shown  the  courage  of  men.  The  Athenians,  being  enraged  that  a  woman 
had  dared  to  appear  in  arms  against  them,  had  promised  a  reward  of  ten 
thousand  drachmas  to  any  one  that  should  be  able  to  take  her  alive  ;  but 
she  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  their  pursuit.  If  they  had  taken  her, 
she  could  have  deserved  nothing  from  them  but  the  highest  commenda- 
tions, and  the  most  honourable  and  generous  treatment. 

The  manner  in  which  that  queen  escaped*  ought  not  to  be  omitted. + 
Seeing  herself  warmly  pursued  by  an  Athenian  ship,  from  which  it 
seemed  impossible  for  her  to  escape,  she  hung  out  Grecian  colours,  and 
attacked  one  of  the  Persian  vessels,  on  board  ef  which  was  Damasithy- 
mus,  king  of  Calynda,J  with  whom  she  had  had  some  quarrel,  and  sunk 
it ;  this  made  her  pursuers  believe  that  her  ship  was  one  of  the  Grecian 
fleet,  and  they  gave  over  the  chase. 

Such  was  the  success  of  the  battle  of  Salamis,  one  of  the  most  memo- 
rable actions  related  in  ancient  history,  and  which  has  rendered  the  name 
and  courage  of  the  Grecians  famous  for  ever.  A  great  number  of  the 
Persian  ships  were  taken,  and  a  much  greater  sunk  upon  this  occasion. 
Many  of  their  allies,  who  dreaded  the  king's  cruelty  no  less  than  the 
enemy,  made  the  best  of  their  way  into  their  own  country. 

Themistocles,  in  a  secret  conversation  with  Aristides,  proposed  to  his 
consideration,  in  order  to  sound  him  and  to  learn  his  real  sentiments, 
whether  it  would  not  be  proper  for  them  to  send  some  vessels  to  break 
down  the  bridge  which  Xerxes  had  caused  to  be  built,  to  the  end,  says 
he,  that  we  may  take  Asia  in  Europe  ;  but  though  he  made  this  proposal, 
he  was  far  from  approving  it.  Aristides,  believing  him  to  be  in  earnest, 
argued  very  warmly  and  strenuously  against  any  such  project,  and  re- 
presented to  him  how  dangerous  it  was  to  reduce  so  powerful  an  enemy 
to  despair,  from  whom  it  was  their  business  to  deliver  themselves  as  soon 
as  possible.  Themistocles  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  his  reasons  ;  and  in 
order  to  hasten  the  king's  departure,  contrived  to  have  him  secretly  in- 
formed that  the  Grecians  designed  to  break  down  the  bridge.  The  point 
Themistocles  seems  to  have  had  in  view  by  this  false  confidence,  was  to 
strengthen  himself  with  Aristides's  opinion,  which  was  of  great  weight, 

♦  It  appears  that  Artemisia  valued  herself  no  less  upon  stratagem  than 
courage,  and  at  the  same  time  was  not  very  delicate  in  the  choice  of  the 
measures  she  used.  It  is  said  that,  being  desirous  of  seizing  Latmus,  a 
small  city  of  Caria,  that  lay  very  commodiously  for  her,  she  laid  her 
troops  in  ambush,  and  under  pretence  of  celebrating  the  feast  of  the 
mother  of  the  gods,  in  a  wood  consecrated  to  her  near  that  city,  she  re- 
paired thither  with  a  great  train  of  eunuchs,  women,  drums,  and  trum- 
pets. The  inhabitants  ran  in  throngs  to  see  that  religious  ceremony  ; 
and  in  the  mean  time  Artemisia's  troops  took  possession  of  the  place.— 
Polyaen.  Stratag.  1.  viii.  c  53. 

t  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  87,  88.   Polyaen.  1.  viii.  c.  53.        ^  A  city  of  Lycia. 
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against  that  of  the  other  generals,  in  case  they  inclined  to  go  and  break 
down  the  bridge.  Perhaps,  too,  he  might  aim  at  guarding  himself  by 
this  means  against  the  ill  will  of  his  enemies,  who  might  one  day  accuse 
him  of  treason  before  the  people,  if  ever  they  came  to  know  that  he  had 
been  the  author  of  that  secret  advice  to  Xerxes. 

This  prince  being  frightened  at  such  news,  made  the  best  use  he  could 
of  his  time,  and  set  out  by  night,  leaving  Mardonius  behind  him,  with 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  in  order  to  reduce  Greece,  if 
he  was  able.  The  Grecians,  who  expected  that  Xerxes  would  have 
come  to  another  engagement  the  next  day,  having  learnt  that  he 
was  fled,  pursued  him  as  fast  as  they  could,  but  to  no  purpose.  They 
had  destroyed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  ships,*  besides  those  which 
they  had  taken.  The  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet,  after  having  suf- 
fered extremely  by  the  winds  in  their  passage,  retired  towards  the  coast 
of  Asia,  and  entered  into  the  port  of  Cumse,  a  city  of  ^olia,  where  they 
passed  the  winter,  without  daring  afterwards  to  return  into  Greece. 

Xerxes  took  the  rest  of  his  army  along  with  him,  and  marched  towards 
the  Hellespont.  As  no  provisions  had  been  prepared  for  them  before- 
hand, they  underwent  great  hardships  during  their  whole  march,  which 
lasted  five  and  forty  days.  After  having  consumed  all  the  fruits  they 
could  find,  the  soldiers  were  obliged  to  live  upon  herbs,  and  even  upon 
the  bark  and  leaves  of  trees.  This  occasioned  a  great  sickness  in  the 
army ;  and  great  numbers  died  of  fluxes  and  the  plague. 

The  king,  through  eagerness  and  impatience  to  make  his  escape,  had 
left  his  army  behind  him,  and  travelled  on  before  with  a  small  retinue, 
in  order  to  reach  the  bridge  with  the  greater  expedition  :  but  when  he 
arrived  at  the  place,  he  found  the  bridge  broken  down  by  the  violence  of 
the  waves,  during  a  great  tempest  that  had  happened,  and  was  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  passing  the  strait  in  a  fishing-boat.  This  was  a  spec- 
tacle well  calculated  to  show  mankind  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  the  instability  of  human  greatness  ;  a  prince,  whose  armies  and  fleets 
the  land  and  sea  were  scarce  able  to  contain  a  little  while  before,  now 
stealing  away  in  a  small  boat  almost  without  any  servants  or  attendants  ! 
Such  was  the  event  and  success  of  Xerxes's  expedition  against  Greece. 

If  we  compare  Xerxes  with  himself  at  different  times  and  on  different 
occasions,  we  shall  hardly  know  him  for  the  same  man.  When  affairs 
were  under  consideration  and  debate,  no  person  could  show  more  courage 
and  intrepidity  than  this  prince  :  he  is  surprised  and  even  offended,  if 
any  one  foresees  the  least  difiiculty  in  the  execution  of  his  projects,  or 
shows  any  apprehension  concerning  the  issue  of  them.  But  when  he 
comes  to  the  point  of  execution,  and  to  the  hour  of  danger,  he  flies  like  a 
coward,  and  thinks  of  nothing  but  saving  his  own  life  and  person.  Here 
we  have  a  sensible  and  evident  proof  of  the  difference  between  true  cou- 
rage, which  is  never  destitute  of  prudence,  and  temerity,  which  is  always 
blind  and  presumptuous.  A  wise  and  prudent  prince  weighs  every  thing, 
and  examines  all  circumstances,  before  he  enters  into  a  war,  of  which  he 
is  not  afraid,  but  at  the  same  time  does  not  desire  ;  and  when  the  time  of 
action  is  come,  the  sight  of  danger  serves  only  to  animate  his  courage. 
Presumption  inverts  this  order.  When  she  has  introduced  assurance  and 
boldoeBS,  where  wisdom  and  circumspection  ought  to  preside,  she  admits 
•  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  130. 
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fear  and  despair,  where  courage  and  intrepidity  ought  to  be  exerted. 
The  first  care  of  the  Grecians,  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,*  was  to 
send  the  first  fruits  of  the  rich  spoil  they  had  taken  to  Delphi.  CiraoD, 
who  was  then  very  young,  signalized  himself  in  a  particular  manner  in 
that  engagement,  and  performed  actions  of  such  distinguished  valour,  as 
acquired  him  a  great  reputation,  and  made  him  be  considered  from  hence- 
forth as  a  citizen  that  would  be  capable  of  rendering  the  most  important 
services  to  his  country  on  future  occasions. 

But  Themistocles  carried  off  almost  all  the  honour  of  the  Tictory,+ 
which  was  the  most  signal  that  ever  the  Grecians  obtained  over  the  Per- 
sians. The  force  of  truth  obliged  even  those  who  were  most  envious  of 
his  glory  to  render  him  this  testimony.  It  was  a  custom  in  Greece,  that 
after  a  battle,  the  oflScers  should  declare  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves most,  by  writing  in  a  paper  the  names  of  the  man  who  had  merited 
the  first  prize,  and  of  him  who  had  merited  the  second.  On  this  occasion, 
by  a  decision  which  shows  the  good  opinion  it  is  natural  for  every  man 
to  have  of  himself,  each  officer  adjudged  the  first  rank  to  himself,  and  al- 
lowed the  second  to  Themistocles ;  which  was  indeed  giving  him  the 
preference  to  them  all. 

The  Lacedaemonians  having  carried  him  to  Sparta,  in  order  to  pay 
him  the  honours  due  to  his  merit,  decreed  to  their  general  Eurybiades 
the  prize  of  valour,  and  to  Themistocles  that  of  wisdom,  which  was  a 
crown  of  olive  for  both  of  them.  They  also  made  a  present  to  Themis- 
tocles of  the  finest  chariot  in  the  city ;  and  on  his  departure  sent  three 
young  men  of  the  most  considerable  families  to  wr.it  upon  him  to  the 
frontiers :  an  honour  they  had  never  shown  to  any  person  whatsoever 
before. 

But  that  which  gave  him  a  still  more  sensible  pleasure,  were  the  public 
acclamations  he  received  at  the  first  Olympic  games  that  were  celebrated 
after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  where  all  the  people  of  Greece  were  met  to- 
gether. As  soon  as  he  appeared,  the  whole  assembly  rose  up  to  do  him 
honour :  nobody  regarded  either  the  games  or  the  combats  ;  Themisto- 
cles was  the  only  spectacle.  The  eyes  of  all  the  company  were  fixed 
upon  him,  and  every  body  was  eager  to  show  him  and  point  him  out  with 
the  hand  to  the  strangers  that  did  not  know  him.  He  acknowledged 
afterwards  to  his  friends,  that  he  looked  upon  that  day  as  the  happiest 
of  his  life  ;  that  he  had  never  tasted  any  joy  so  sweet  and  so  transport- 
ing; and  that  this  reward,  the  genuine  fruit  of  his  labours,  exceeded  all 
his  desires. 

The  reader  has  undoubtedly  observed  in  Themistocles  two  or  three 
principal  strokes  of  his  character,  which  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  amongst 
the  greatest  men.  The  design  which  he  formed  and  executed,  of  making 
the  whole  force  of  Athens  maritime,  showed  him  to  have  a  superior  ge- 
nius, capable  of  the  highest  views,  penetrating  into  futurity,  and  judici- 
ous in  seizing  the  decisive  point  in  great  affairs.  As  the  territory  be- 
longing to  Athens  was  barren  and  of  small  extent,  he  rightly  conceived, 
that  the  only  way  that  city  had  to  enrich  and  aggrandize  herself,  was  by 
sea.  And  indeed  that  scheme  may  justly  be  looked  upon  as  the  source 
and  cause  of  all  those  great  events,  which  raised  the  republic  of  Athens, 
in  the  sequel,  to  so  flourishing  a  condition. 

*  Herod.  1.  viii.  c.  122,  125.  t  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  120. 
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But,  in  my  opinion,  this  wisdom  and  foresight  is  infinitely  less  meri- 
torious than  that  uncommon  temper  and  moderation  which  Themistocles 
showed  on  two  critical  occasions,  when  Greece  had  been  utterly  undone 
if  he  had  listened  to  the  dictates  of  an  ill-judged  ambition,  and  had  piqued 
liimself  upon  a  false  point  of  honour,  as  is  usual  among  persons  of  his 
age  and  profession.  The  first  of  these  occasions  was,  when,  notwith- 
standing the  flagrant  injustice  that  was  committed,  both  in  reference  to 
the  republic  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  to  his  own  person,  in  ap- 
pointing a  Lacedaemonian  generalissimo  of  the  fleet,  he  exhorted  and 
prevailed  with  the  Athenians  to  desist  from  their  pretensions,  though 
never  so  justly  founded,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  efi"ects  with  which 
a  division  among  the  confederates  must  have  been  necessarily  attended. 
And  how  worthy  of  admiration  was  that  presence  of  mind  and  coolness 
of  temper  which  he  displayed,  when  the  same  Eurybiades  not  only  af- 
fronted him  with  harsh  and  offensive  language,  but  lifted  up  his  cane  at 
him  with  a  menacing  gesture  !  Let  it  be  remembered  at  the  same  time, 
that  Themistocles  was  then  but  young  ;  that  he  was  full  of  an  ardent  am- 
bition for  glory;  that  he  was  commander  of  a  numerous  fleet ;  and  that 
he  had  right  and  reason  on  his  side.  How  would  our  young  officers 
behave  on  a  similar  occasion  ?  Themistocles  took  all  patiently,  and  the 
victoryof  Salamis  was  the  fruit  of  his  patience. 

As  to  Aristides,  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  sequel  to  speak  more  ex- 
tensively upon  his  character  and  merit.  He  was,  properly  speaking,  the 
man  of  the  commonwealth:  provided  that  was  well  and  faithfully  served, 
he  was  very  little  eoneerned  by  whom  it  was  done.  The  merit  of  others, 
so  far  from  offending  him,  became  his  own  by  the  approbation  and  en- 
couragement which  he  gave  to  it.  We  have  seen  him  make  his  way 
through  the  enemy's  fleet,  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  in  order  to  give  The- 
mistocles some  intelligence  and  good  advice ;  and  Plutarch  takes  notice, 
that  during  all  the  time  the  latter  had  the  command,  Aristides  assisted 
hira  on  all  occasions  with  his  counsel  and  credit,  notwithstanding  he  had 
reason  to  look  upon  him  not  only  as  his  rival,  but  his  enemy.  Let  us 
compare  this  nobleness  and  greatness  of  soul  with  the  little-spiritedness 
and  meanness  of  those  men,  who  are  so  nice,  punctilious,  and  jealous  in 
whatever  respects  the  subject  of  command  ;  who  are  incapable  of  acting 
in  concert  with  their  colleagues,  and  solely  intent  upon  engrossing  the 
glory  of  every  thing  to  themselves  ;  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  welfare 
of  the  public  to  their  own  private  interests,  or  to  suffer  their  rivals  to 
commit  blunders,  that  they  themselves  may  reap  advantages  from  them. 

On  the  very  same  day  that  the  action  of  Thermopylae  happened,*  the 
formidable  army  of  Carthaginians,  which  consisted  of  three  hundred  thou- 
sand men,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse.  Hero- 
dotus places  this  battle  on  the  same  day  with  that  of  Salamis.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  that  victory  in  Sicily  I  have  related  in  the  history  of  the 
Carthaginians. 

After  the  battle  of  Salamis,^  the  Grecians  being  returned  from  pur- 
suing the  Persians,  Themistocles  sailed  to  all  the  islands  that  had  de- 
clared for  them,  to  levy  contributions  and  exact  money  from  them.  The 
first  he  began  with  was  that  of  Andros,  from  whose  inhabitants  he  re- 

•  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  165,  167.     t  Id.  viii.  Ill,  112.  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  122. 
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quired  a  eonsiderable  sum,  speaking  to  them  in  this  manner  :  '  1  come  to 
you  accompanied  with  two  powerful  divinities,  Persuasion  and  Force.' 
The  answer  they  made  him  was  :  '  We  also  have  two  powerful  divinities 
on  our  side,  no  less  powerful  than  yours,  and  which  do  not  permit  us  to 
give  the  money  you  demand  of  us.  Poverty  and  Despair.'  Upon  this  re- 
fusal he  made  a  feint  of  besieging  them,  and  threatened  that  he  would 
entirely  ruin  their  city.  He  dealt  in  the  same  manner  with  several  other 
islands,  which  durst  not  resist  him  as  Andros  had  done,  and  drew  great 
sums  of  money  from  them  without  the  privity  of  the  other  commanders  ; 
for  he  was  esteemed  a  lover  of  money,  and  desirous  of  enriching  himself. 

SECT.  IX.— THE  BATTLE  OF  PLATiE^. 

[A.  M.  3525.  Ant.  J.  C.  479.]  Mardonius,  who  had  staid  in  Greece 
with  abody  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,*  let  his  troops  pass  the  winter 
in  Thessaly,  and  in  the  spring  following  led  them  into  Boeotia.  There 
was  a  very  famous  oracle  in  this  country,  the  oracle  of  Lebadia,  which 
he  thought  proper  to  consult,  in  order  to  know  what  would  be  the  success 
of  the  war.  The  priest,  in  his  enthusiastic  fit,  answered  in  a  language 
which  nobody  that  was  present  understood,  as  much  as  to  insinuate  that 
the  oracle  would  not  deign  to  speak  intelligibly  to  a  barbarian.  At 
the  same  time,  Mardonius  sent  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia,  with  seve- 
ral Persian  noblemen,  to  Athens,  and  by  them,  in  the  name  of  his  master, 
made  very  advantageous  proposals  to  the  Athenian  people,  to  detach  them 
from  the  rest  of  their  allies.  The  offers  he  made  them  were,  to  rebuild 
their  city,  which  had  been  burnt  down,  to  supply  them  with  a  considerable 
sum  of  money,  to  suffer  them  to  live  according  to  their  own  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  to  give  them  the  government  and  command  of  all  Greece. 
Alexander  exhorted  them  in  his  own  name,  as  their  ancient  friend,  to  lay 
hold  on  so  favourable  an  opportunity  for  re-establishing  their  affairs, 
alleging,  that  they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  withstand  a  power  so  for- 
midable as  that  of  the  Persians,  and  so  much  superior  to  Greece.  On 
the  first  intelligence  of  this  embassy,  the  Spartans  also  on  their  side  sent 
deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to  hinder  it  from  taking  effect.  These  were 
present  when  the  others  had  their  audience  ;  where,  as  soon  as  Alexan- 
der had  finished  his  speech,  they  began  in  their  turn  to  address  themselves 
to  the  Athenians,  and  strongly  exhorted  them  not  to  separate  themselves 
from  their  allies,  nor  to  desert  the  common  interest  of  their  country  ;  re- 
presenting to  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  union  in  the  present  situation 
of  their  affairs  formed  their  whole  strength,  and  would  render  Greece 
invincible.  They  added  farther,  that  the  Spartan  commonwealth  was 
very  sensibly  moved  with  the  melancholy  state  which  the  Athenians 
were  in,  who  were  destitute  both  of  houses  and  retreat,  and  who  for  two 
years  together  had  lost  all  their  harvests  ;  that  in  consideration  of  that 
calamity,  she  would  engage  herself,  during  the  continuance  of  the  war, 
to  maintain  and  support  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  old  men, 
and  to  furnish  a  plentiful  supply  for  all  their  wants.  They  concluded  by 
animadverting  on  the  conduct  of  Alexander,  whose  discourse,  they  said, 
was  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  tyrant,  who  spoke  in  favour  of 
another  ;  but  that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that  the  people  to  whom 

*  Herod.  F.vii.  c.  113—131,  136—140,  144.    Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  324. 
Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  23,  23.    Plut.  de  Orac.  Defec.  p.  412. 
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he  addressed  himself  had  showed  themselves,  on  all  occasions,  the  most 
zealous  defenders  of  the  common  liberty  of  their  country. 

Aristides  was  at  this  time  in  office,  that  is  to  say,  the  principal  of  the 
Archons.  As  it  was  therefore  his  business  to  answer,  he  said,  that  as  to 
the  barbarians,  who  made  silver  and  gold  the  chief  objects  of  their  es- 
teem, he  forgave  them  for  thinking  they  could  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  a 
nation  by  large  promises  ;  but  that  he  could  not  help  being  surprised, 
and  affected  with  some  sort  of  indignation,  to  see  that  the  Lacedaemonians, 
regarding  only  the  present  distress  and  necessity  of  the  Athenians,  and 
forgetting  their  courage  and  magnanimity,  should  come  to  persuade  them 
to  persist  in  fighting  nobly  for  the  common  safety  of  Greece  from  motives 
of  gain,  and  by  proposing  to  give  them  victuals  and  provision :  he  desired 
them  to  acquaint  their  republic,  that  all  the  gold  in  the  world  was  not 
capable  of  tempting  the  Athenians,  or  of  making  them  desert  the  defence 
of  their  common  liberty  ;  that  they  were  duly  sensible  of  the  kind  offers 
which  Lacedaemon  had  made  them  ;  but  that  they  would  endeavour  to 
manage  their  affairs  so  as  not  to  be  a  burden  to  any  of  their  allies.  Then 
turning  himself  towards  the  ambassadors  of  Mardonius,  and  pointing 
with  his  hand  to  the  sun :  'Reassured,'  says  he  to  them,  '  that  as  long 
as  that  luminary  shall  continue  his  course,  the  Athenians  will  be  mortal 
enemies  to  the  Persians,  and  will  not  cease  to  take  vengeance  of  them  for 
ravaging  their  lands  and  burning  their  houses  and  temples.'  After  which, 
he  desired  the  king  of  Macedonia,  if  he  was  inclined  to  be  truly  their 
friend,  not  to  make  himself  any  more  the  bearer  of  such  proposals  to 
them,  which  would  only  serve  to  reflect  dishonour  upon  him,  without 
ever  producing  any  other  eflfect. 

Aristides  was  not  satisfied  with  having  made  this  plain  and  peremptory 
declaration.  Rut  that  he  might  excite  a  still  greater  horror  for  such  pro- 
posals, and  for  ever  prohibit  all  manner  of  intercourse  with  the  barba- 
rians through  a  principle  of  religion,  he  ordained,  that  the  priests  should 
denounce  curses  and  execrations  upon  any  person  whatsoever,  that 
should  presume  to  propose  the  making  of  an  alliance  with  the  Persians, 
or  the  breaking  of  their  alliance  with  the  rest  of  the  Grecians. 

When  Mardonius  had  learned,  by  the  answer  which  the  Athenians  had 
sent  him,*  that  they  wese  not  to  be  prevailed  upon  by  any  proposals  or 
advantages  whatsoever  to  sell  their  liberty,  he  marched  with  his  whole 
army  towards  Attica,  wasting  and  destroying  whatever  he  found  in  his 
way.  The  Athenians  not  being  in  a  condition  to  withstand  such  a  toj- 
rent,  had  retired  to  Salamis,  and  a  second  time  abandoned  their  city, 
Mardonius,  still  entertaining  hopes  of  bringing  them  to  some  terms  of 
accommodation,  sent  another  deputy  to  them  to  make  the  same  proposals 
as  before,  A  certain  Athenian,  called  Lycidas,  being  of  opinion  that 
they  should  hearken  to  what  he  had  to  offer,  was  immediately  stoned, 
and  the  Athenian  women  running  at  the  same  time  to  his  house,  did  the 
same  execution  upon  his  wife  and  children  ;  so  detestable  a  crime  did  it 
appear  to  them  to  propose  any  peace  with  the  Persians.  Rut  notwith- 
standing this,  they  paid  respect  to  the  character  wherewith  the  deputy 
was  invested,  and  sent  him  back  without  offering  him  any  indignity  or  ill 
treatment.     Mardonius  now  found  that  there  was  no  peace  to  be  expect- 

*  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  1— U.     Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  324.  Diod.  l^b.  xi.  p.  23. 
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ed  with  them.  He  therefore  entered  Athens,  and  bumf  and  demolished 
every  thing  that  had  escaped  their  fury  the  preceding  year. 

The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops  into  Attica,  according 
to  their  engagement,  thought  only  of  keeping  themselves  shut  up  within 
the  Peloponnesus  for  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view  had  begun 
to  build  a  wall  over  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from  en- 
tering that  way,  by  which  means  they  reckoned  they  should  be  safe  them- 
selves, and  should  have  no  farther  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  the 
Athenians.  The  latter  hereupon  sent  deputies  to  Sparta,  in  order  to 
complain  of  the  slowness  and  neglect  of  the  allies.  But  the  Ephori  did 
not  seem  to  be  much  moved  at  their  remonstrances :  and  as  that  day  was 
the  festival  of  Hyacinthus,*  they  spent  it  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  de- 
ferred giving  the  deputies  their  answer  till  the  next  day.  And  still  pro- 
crastinating the  affair  as  much  as  they  could,  on  various  pretexts,  they 
gained  ten  days  time,  during  which  the  building  of  the  wall  was  com- 
pleted. They  were  on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  Athenian  envoys  in  a 
scandalous  manner,  vfhen  a  private  citizen  expostulated  with  them,  and 
represented  to  them,  how  base  it  would  be  to  treat  the  Athenians  in  such 
a  manner,  after  all  the  calamities  and  voluntary  losses  they  had  so  ge- 
nerously suffered  for  the  common  defence  of  liberty,  and  all  the  impor- 
tant services  they  had  rendered  Greece  in  general.  This  opened  their 
eyes,  and  made  them  ashamed  of  their  perfidious  design.  The  very  next 
night  following  they  sent  off,  unknown  to  the  Athenian  deputies,  five  thou- 
sand Spartans,  who  had  each  of  them  seven  helots,  or  slaves,  to  attend  him. 
On  the  following  morning  the  deputies  renewed  their  complaints  with 
great  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  were  extremely  surprised  when  they 
were  told  that  the  Spartan  succours  were  on  their  march,  and  by  this 
time  were  not  far  from  Attica. 

Mardonius  had  left  Attica  at  this  time,t  and  was  on  his  return  into 
Boeotia.  As  the  latter  was  an  open  and  flat  country,  he  thought  it  would 
be  more  convenient  for  him  to  fight  there  than  in  Attica,  which  was  un- 
even and  rugrged,  full  of  hills  and  narrow  passes,  and  which  for  that  rea- 
son would  not  allow  him  space  enough  for  drawing  up  his  numerous  army 
in  battle  array,  nor  leave  room  for  his  cavalry  to  act.  When  he  came 
back  into  Boeotia,  he  encamped  by  the  river  Asopus.  The  Grecians  fol- 
lowed him  thither  under  the  command  of  Pausanias  king  of  Sparta,  and 
of  Aristides,  general  of  the  Athenians.  The  Persian  army,  according  to 
Herodotus,  consisted  of  three  hundred  thousand,  or,  according  to  Diodo- 
rus,  of  five  hundred  thousand  men.  That  of  the  Grecians  did  not  amount 
to  seventy  thousand  ;  of  which  there  were  but  five  thousand  Spartans  ; 
but,  as  these  were  accompanied  by  thirty-five  thousand  helots  (viz.), 
seven  for  each  Spartan,  they  made  up  together  forty  thousand:  the  latter 
of  these  were  light-armed  troops.  The  Athenian  forces  consisted  but  of 
eight  thousand,  and  the  troops  of  the  allies  made  up  the  remainder.  The 
right  wing  of  the  army  was  commanded  by  the  Spartans,  and  the  left  by 

♦  Amongst  the  Lacedaemonians  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus  continued  three 
days  :  the  first  and  the  last  of  which  were  days  of  sorrow  and  mourning 
for  the  death  of  Hyacinthus;  but  the  second  was  a  day  of  rejoicing, 
which  was  spent  in  feasting,  sports,  and  spectacles,  and  all  kinds  of  di- 
versions. This  festival  was  celebrated  every  year  in  the  month  of  August, 
in  honour  of  Apollo  and  Hyacinthus. 
t  Herod.  1.  ix.  c.  12—76.  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  325—330.  Diod.  ix.  2i.  26. 
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the  Athenians,  an  honour  which  the  people  of  Tegasa  pretended  to,  and 
disputed  with  them,  but  in  vain. 

Whilst  all  Greece  was  in  suspense,  expecting  a  battle  that  should  de- 
termine their  fate,  a  secret  conspiracy,*  formed  in  the  midst  of  the  Athe- 
nian camp  by  some  discontented  citizens,  who  intended  either  to  subvert 
their  popular  government,  or  to  deliver  up  Greece  into  the  hands  of  the 
Persians,  gave  Aristides  a  great  deal  of  perplexity  and  trouble.  On  this 
emergency  he  had  occasion  for  all  his  prudence  ;  not  knowing  exactly 
how  many  might  be  concerned  in  this  conspiracy,  he  contented  himself 
with  having  eight  of  them  taken  up  ;  and  of  those  eight,  the  only  two 
whom  he  caused  to  be  accused,  because  they  had  the  most  laid  to  their 
charge,  made  their  escape  out  of  the  camp,  while  their  trial  was  prepar- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt  but  Aristides  favoured  their  escape,  lest  he  should 
be  obliged  to  punish  them,  and  their  punishment  might  occasion  some 
tumult  and  disorder.  The  others  that  were  in  custody  he  released,  leav- 
ing them  room  to  believe  that  he  had  found  nothing  against  them,  and 
telling  them  that  the  battle  with  the  enemy  should  be  the  tribunal  where 
they  might  fully  justify  their  characters,  and  show  the  world  how  un- 
likely it  was  that  they  had  ever  entertained  a  thought  of  betraying  their 
country.  This  well-timed  and  wise  dissimulation,  which  opened  a  door 
for  repentance,  and  avoided  driving  the  offenders  to  despair,  appeased  all 
the  commotion,  and  quashed  the  whole  affair. 

Mardonius,  in  order  to  try  the  Grecians,  sent  out  his  cavalry,  in  which 
he  was  strongest,  to  skirmish  with  them.  The  Megarians,  who  were  en- 
camped in  the  open  country,  suffered  extremely  by  them  ;  and  in  spite  of 
all  the  vigour  and  resolution  with  which  they  defended  themselves,  they 
were  upon  the  point  of  giving  way,  when  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
Athenians,  with  some  troops  armed  with  missive  weapons,  advanced  to 
their  succour.  Masistius,  the  general  of  the  Persian  horse,  and  one  of 
the  most  considerable  noblemen  of  his  country,  seeing  them  advance  to- 
wards him  in  good  order,  made  his  cavalry  face  about  and  attack  them. 
The  Athenians  stood  their  ground,  and  waited  to  receive  them.  The 
shock  was  very  fierce  and  violent,  both  equally  endeavouring  to  show,  by 
the  issue  of  this  encounter,  what  would  be  the  success  of  the  general  en- 
gagement. The  victory  was  a  long  time  disputed ;  but  at  last  Masis- 
tius's  horse,  being  wounded,  threw  his  master,  who  was  instantly  killed  ; 
upon  which  the  Persians  immediately  fled.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  his 
death  reached  the  barbarians,  their  grief  was  excessive.  They  cut  off 
their  hair,  as  also  the  manes  of  their  horses  and  mules,  filling  the  camp 
with  their  cries  and  lamentatations,  having  lost  in  their  opinion  the 
bravest  man  of  their  army. 

After  this  encounter  with  the  Persian  cavalry,  the  two  armies  were  a 
long  time  without  coming  to  action  ;  because  the  soothsayers,  upon  in- 
specting the  entrails  of  the  victims,  foretold  equally  to  both  parties,  that 
they  should  be  victorious,  provided  they  acted  only  upon  the  defensive  ; 
whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  they  threatened  them  equally  with  a  total 
overthrow,  if  they  acted  offensively,  or  made  the  first  attack. 

They  passed  ten  days  in  this  manner  in  view  of  each  other.  But  Mardo- 
nius, wlio  was  of  a  fiery,  impatient  temper,  grew  very  uneasy  at  so  long 

♦  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  326. 
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a  delay.  Besides,  he  had  only  a  few  days'  provisions  left  for  his  army ; 
and  the  Grecians  grew  stronger  every  day  by  the  addition  of  new  troops, 
that  were  continually  coming  to  join  them.  He  therefore  called  a  coun- 
cil of  war,  in  order  to  deliberate  whether  they  should  give  battle.  Arta- 
bazus,  a  nobleman  of  singular  merit  and  great  experience,  was  of  opi- 
nion that  they  should  not  hazard  a  battle,  but  that  they  should  retire  un- 
der the  walls  of  Thebes,  where  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  supply 
the  army  with  provisions  and  forage.  He  alleged,  that  delays  alone 
would  be  capable  of  diminishing  the  ardour  of  the  allies  ;  that  they 
would  thereby  have  time  to  tamper  with  them,  and  might  be  able  to  draw 
some  of  them  off  by  gold  and  silver,  which  they  would  take  care  to  dis- 
tribute among  the  leaders,  and  among  such  as  had  the  greatest  sway  and 
authority  in  their  several  cities  ;  and  that,  in  short,  this  would  be  both 
the  easiest  and  surest  method  of  subjecting  Greece.  This  opinion  was 
very  wise,  but  was  overruled  by  Mardonius,  whom  the  rest  had  not 
courage  to  contradict.  The  result  therefore  of  their  deliberations  was, 
that  they  should  give  battle  the  next  day.  Alexander,  king  of  Macedonia, 
who  was  on  the  side  of  the  Grecians  in  his  heart,  came  secretly  about 
midnight  to  their  camp,  and  informed  Aristides  of  all  that  had  passed. 

Pausanias  forthwith  gave  orders  to  the  officers  to  prepare  themselves 
for  battle,  and  imparted  to  Aristides  the  design  he  had  formed  of  chang- 
ing his  order  of  battle,  by  placing  the  Athenians  in  the  right  wing  in- 
stead of  the  left,  in  order  to  oppose  them  to  the  Persians,  with  whom 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  engage.  Whether  it  was  fear  or  prudence 
that  induced  Pausanias  to  propose  this  new  disposition,  the  Athenians 
iaccepted  it  with  pleasure.  Nothing  was  heard  among  them  but  mutual 
exhortations  to  acquit  themselves  bravely,  bidding  each  other  remember 
that  neither  they  nor  their  enemies  were  changed  since  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, unless  it  were  that  victory  had  increased  the  courage  of  the 
Athenians,  and  had  dispirited  the  Persians.  We  do  not  fight  (said  they) 
as  they  do,  for  a  country  only,  or  a  city,  but  for  the  trophies  erected  at 
Marathon  and  at  Salamis,  that  they  may  not  appear  to  be  the  work  only 
of  Miltiades  and  of  fortune,  but  the  work  of  the  Athenians.  Encouraging 
one  another  in  this  manner,  they  went  with  all  the  alacrity  imaginable 
to  change  their  post.  But  Mardonius,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received 
of  this  movement,  having  made  the  like  change  in  his  order  of  battle, 
both  sides  ranged  their  troops  again  according  to  their  former  disposi- 
tion. The  whole  day  passed  in  this  manner  without  their  coming  to  action. 

In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved that  they  should  decamp  from  the  place  they  were  in,  and  march 
to  another,  more  conveniently  situated  for  water.  Night  being  come, 
and  the  officers  endeavouring  at  the  head  of  their  companies  to  push  for- 
ward to  the  camp  marked  out  for  them,  great  confusion  arose  among  the 
troops,  some  going  one  way  and  some  another,  without  observing  any 
order  or  regularity  in  their  march.  At  last  they  halted  near  the  little 
city  of  Platffise. 

On  the  first  news  of  the  Grecians  being  decamped,  Mardonius  drew  his 
whole  army  into  order  of  battle,  and  pursued  them  with  the  hideous 
shouting  and  howling  of  his  barbarian  forces,  who  thought  they 
were  marching,  not  so  much  to  fight,  as  to  strip  and  plunder  a  fly- 
ing enemy ;  and  their  general  likewise,  making  himself  sure  of  victory, 
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proudly  insulted  Artabazus,  reproaching  him  with  his  fearful  and 
cowardly  prudence,  and  with  the  false  notion  he  had  conceived  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  who  ne^er  fled,  as  he  pretended,  before  an  enemy  ; 
whereas  here  was  an  instance  of  the  contrary.  But  the  general  quickly 
found  this  was  no  false  or  ill-grounded  notion.  He  happened  to  fall  in 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  alone,  and  separated  from  the  body 
of  the  Grecian  army,  to  the  number  of /ifty  thousand  men,  together  with 
three  thousand  of  the  Tegeans.  The  encounter  was  exceeding  fierce  ;  on 
both  sides  the  men  fought  with  the  courage  of  lions  ;  and  the  barbarians 
perceived  that  they  had  to  do  with  soldiers  who  were  determined  to  con- 
quer or  die  in  the  field.  The  Athenian  troops,  to  whom  Pausanias  had 
sent  an  oflficer,  were  already  upon  their  march  to  aid  them  ;  but  the 
Greeks,  who  were  on  the  side  of  the  Persians,  to  the  number  of  fifty 
thousand  men,  went  out  to  meet  them,  and  hindered  them  from  proceed- 
ing any  farther.  Aristides  with  his  little  body  of  men  bore  up  firmly 
against  them  and  withstood  their  attack,  letting  them  see  how  insignifi- 
cant a  superiority  of  numbers  is  against  true  courage  and  bravery. 

The  battle  being  thus  divided  into  two,  and  fought  in  two  difTerent 
places,  the  Spartans  were  the  first  who  broke  in  upon  the  Persian  forces 
and  put  them  into  disorder.  Mardonius,  their  general,  falling  dead  of  a 
wound  he  had  received  in  the  engagement,  all  his  army  betook  themselves 
to  flight ;  and  those  Greeks,  who  were  engaged  against  Aristides,  did  the 
^ame,  as  soon  as  they  understood  the  barbarians  were  defeated.  The 
latter  had  taken  shelter  in  their  former  camp,  where  they  had  fortified 
themselves  with  an  inclosure  of  wood.  The  Lacedaemonians  pursued 
them  thither,  and  attacked  them  in  their  intrenchment ;  but  this  they  did 
weakly  and  irresolutely,  like  people  that  were  not  much  accustomed  to 
sieges,  and  to  storm  walls.  The  Athenian  troops,  having  advice  of  this, 
left  off  pursuing  their  Grecian  adversaries,  and  marched  to  the  camp  of 
the  Persians,  which  after  several  assaults  they  carried,  and  made  a  horri- 
ble slaughter  of  the  enemy. 

Artabazus,  who  from  Mardonius's  imprudent  management  had  but  too 
well  foreseen  the  misfortune  that  befel  them,  after  having  distinguished 
himself  in  the  engagement,  and  given  all  possible  proofs  of  his  courage 
and  intrepidity,  made  a  timely  retreat  with  the  forty  thousand  men  he 
commanded ;  and  preventing  his  flight  from  being  known  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  his  march,  arrived  safe  at  Byzantium,  and  from  thence  returned 
into  Asia.  Of  all  the  rest  of  the  Persian  army,  not  four  thousand  men 
escaped  that  day's  slaughter  ;  all  were  killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  the 
Grecians,  who  by  that  means  delivered  themselves  at  once  from  all  fur- 
ther invasions  from  that  nation,  no  Persian  army  having  ever  appeared 
after  that  time  on  this  side  of  the  Hellespont. 

[A.  M.  1525.  Ant  J.  C.  -l/Q]— This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  month  Boedromion,*  according  to  the  Athenian  manner  of  reckon- 
ing. Soon  after,  the  allies,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  Heaven, 
caused  a  statue  of  Jupiter  to  be  made  at  their  joint  and  common  expense, 
which  they  placed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia.  The  names  of  the  several 
nations  of  Greece,+  that  were  present  in  the  engagement,  were  engraven 

*  This  day  answers  to  the  nineteenth  of  our  Septeiaber. 
+  Pausan.  1.  v.  p.  532. 
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on  the  right  side  of  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  ;  the  Lacedsemonianf  first, 
the  Athenians  next,  and  all  the  rest  In  order. 

One  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Mgina.  came  and  addressed  himself  to 
Pausanias,*  exhorting  him  to  avenge  the  indignity  that  Mardonius  and 
Xerxes  had  shown  to  Leonidas,  whose  dead  body  had  been  hung  upon  a 
gallows  by  their  order,  and  urging  him  to  use  Mardonius's  body  in  the 
same  manner.  As  a  farther  mo:ive  for  doing  so,  he  added,  that  by  thus 
satisfying  the  manes  of  those  that  were  killed  at  Thermopylae,  he  would 
be  sure  to  immortalize  his  own  name  throughout  all  Greece,  and  make 
his  memory  precious  to  the  latest  posterity. — '  Carry  thy  base  counsel  else- 
where,' replied  Pausanias.  '  Thou  must  have  a  very  wrong  notion  of  true 
glory,  to  imagine  that  the  way  for  me  to  acquire  it  is  by  resembling  the  bar- 
barians. 1  f  the  esteem  of  the  people  of  ^gina  is  not  to  be  purchased  but 
by  such  a  proceeding,  I  shall  be  content  with  preserving  that  of  the  La- 
cedeemonians  alone,  amongst  whom  the  base  and  ungenerous  pleasure  of 
revenge  is  never  put  in  competition  with  that  of  showing  clemency  and 
moderation  to  tbeir  enemies,  and  especially  after  their  death.  As  for 
the  manes  of  my  departed  countrymen,  they  are  sufficiently  avenged  by 
the  death  of  the  many  thousand  Persians  slain  upon  the  spot  in  the  last 
engagement.' 

A  dispute,+  which  arose  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  two  nations  should  have  the  prize  of  valour  ad- 
judged to  them,  as  also  which  of  them  should  have  the  privilege  of  erect- 
ing a  trophy,  had  like  to  have  sullied  all  the  glory,  and  imbittered  the 
joy,  of  their  late  victory.  They  were  just  on  the  point  of  carrying  things 
to  the  last  extremity,  and  would  certainly  have  decided  the  dispute  with 
their  swords,  had  not  Aristides  prevailed  upon  them,  by  the  strength  of 
his  arguments,  to  refer  the  determination  of  the  matter  to  the  judgment 
of  the  Grecians  in  general.  This  proposition  being  accepted  by  both  par- 
lies, and  the  Greeks  being  assembled  upon  the  spot  to  decide  the  contest, 
Theogiton  of  Megara,  speaking  upon  the  question,  gave  it  as  his  opi- 
nion that  the  prize  of  valour  ought  to  be  adjudged  neither  to  Athens  nor 
to  Sparta,  but  to  some  other  city,  unless  they  desired  to  kindle  a  civil 
war,  of  more  fatal  consequences  than  that  to  which  they  had  just  put  an 
end.  After  he  had  finished  his  speech,  Cleocritus  of  Corinth  rising  up, 
nobody  doubted  but  he  was  going  to  claim  that  honour  for  the  city  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  a  native  ;  for  Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of 
Greece  in  power  and  dignity  after  those  of  Athens  and  Sparta.  But 
every  body  was  agreeably  deceived  when  they  found  that  all  his  discourse 
tended  to  the  praise  of  the  Plataeans,  and  that  the  conclusion  he  made 
from  the  whole  was,  that  in  order  to  extinguish  so  dangerous  a  conten- 
tion, they  ought  to  adjudge  the  prize  to  them  only,  against  whom  neither 
the  contending  parties  could  have  any  grounds  of  anger  or  jealousy. 
This  discourse  and  proposal  were  received  with  a  general  applause  by 
the  whole  assembly.  Aristides  immediately  assented  to  it  on  the  part  of 
the  Athenians,  and  Pausanias  on  the  part  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 

All  parties  being  thus  agreed,  before  they  began  to  divide  the  spoil  of 
the  enemy,  they  put  fourscore  talentsj  aside  for  the  Plataeans,  who  laid 

*  Herod.  1.  ix.  c,  77,  78.  +  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  331. 

J  80,UOO  crowns  French,  about  18,0001.  sterling. 
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them  out  in  building  a  temple  to  Minerva,  in  erecting  a  statue  to  her  ho- 
nour, and  in  adorning  the  temple  with  curious  and  valuable  paintings, 
which  were  still  in  being  in  Plutarch's  time,  that  is  to  sa}',  above  six 
hundred  years  afterwards,  and  which  were  then  as  fresh  as  if  they  had 
lately  come  out  of  the  hands  of  the  painters.  As  for  the  trophy,  which 
had  been  another  article  of  the  dispute,  the  Lacedaemonians  erected  one 
for  themselves  in  particular,  and  the  Athenians  another. 

The  spoil  was  immense :  in  Mardonius's  camp  they  found  prodigious 
sums  of  money  in  gold  and  silver,  besides  cups,  vessels,  beds,  tables, 
necklaces,  and  bracelets  of  gold  and  silver,  not  to  be  valued  or  numbered. 
It  is  observed  by  a  certain  historian,  that  these  spoils  proved  fatal  to 
Greece,  by  becoming  the  instruments  of  introducing  the  love  of  riches 
and  luxury  among  her  inhabitants.  According  to  the  religious  custom  of 
the  Grecians,  before  they  divided  the  treasure,  they  appropriated  the 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  to  the  use  of  the  gods.  The  rest  was  distributed 
equally  among  the  cities  and  nations  that  had  furnished  troops  ;  and  the 
chief  oflBcers  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  field  of  battle  were 
likewise  distinguished  in  this  distribution.  They  sent  a  present  of  a 
golden  tripod  to  Delphi,  in  the  inscription  upon  which  Pausanias  caused 
these  words  to  be  inserted  : — '  That  he  had  defeated  the  barbarians  at 
Plataese,  and  that  in  acknowledgment  of  that  victory  he  had  made  this 
present  to  Apollo.'* 

This  arrogant  inscription,  wherein  he  ascribed  tlie  honour  both  of  the 
victory  and  the  offering  to  himself  alone,  offended  the  Lacedaemonian 
people,  who,  in  order  to  punish  his  pride  in  the  very  point  in  which  he 
thought  to  exalt  himself,  and  at  the  same  time  to  do  justice  to  their  con- 
federates, caused  his  name  to  be  razed  out,  and  that  of  the  cities  which 
had  contributed  to  the  victory  to  be  put  in  the  stead  of  it.  Too  ardent  a 
thirst  after  glory  on  this  occasion  did  not  give  him  leave  to  consider,  that 
a  man  loses  nothing  by  a  discreet  modesty,  which  forbears  the  setting  too 
high  a  value  upon  one's  own  services,  and  which,  by  screening  a  man 
from  envy,  serves  really  to  enhance  his  reputation. 

Pausanias  gave  a  more  advantageous  specimen  of  the  Spartan  temper 
and  disposition,  at  an  entertainment  which  he  gave  a  few  days  after  the 
engagement ;  where  one  of  the  tables  was  costly  and  magnificent,  and 
displayed  all  the  variety  of  delicacies  and  dainties  that  used  to  be  served 
at  Mardonius's  table  ;  and  the  other  was  plain  and  frugal,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  Spartans,  Then  comparing  the  two  together,  and  causing  his 
officers  whom  he  had  invited  on  purpose,  to  observe  the  difi"erence  of  them ; 
'  What  madness,'  says  he,  '  was  it  in  Mardonius,  who  was  accustomed  to 
such  a  luxurious  diet,  to  come  and  attack  a  people  like  us,  that  know  how 
to  live  without  any  such  superfluities  !  ' 

All  the  Grecians  were  sent  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle,t  concern- 
ing the  sacrifice  it  was  proper  to  offer.  The  answer  they  received  from 
the  god  was,  that  they  should  erect  au  altar  to  '  Jupiter  the  Deliverer : ' 
but  that  they  should  take  care  not  to  ofiFer  any  sacrifice  upon  it,  before 
they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in  the  country,  because  it  had  been 
polluted  and  profaned  by  the  barbarians  ;  and  that  they  should  come  as 
far  as  Delphi  to  fetch  pure  fire,  which  they  were  to  take  from  the  altar 
called  the  common  altar. 

t  Cor.  Nep.  in  Pausan.  c.  1.         t  Pjut.  in  Arist.  p.  SSi,  33-^. 
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This  answer  being  brought  to  the  Grecians  from  the  oracle,  the  gene- 
rals immediately  dispersed  themselyes  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
caused  all  the  fires  to  be  extinguished  :  and  Euchidas  a  citizen  of  Platseae, 
having  taken  upon  himself  to  go  and  fetch  the  sacred  fire  with  all  possible 
expedition,  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  Delphi.  On  his  arrival  he  puri- 
fied himself,  sprinkled  his  body  with  consecrated  water,  put  on  a  crown 
of  laurel,  and  then  approached  the  altar,  from  whence,  with  great  re- 
verence, he  took  the  holy  fire,  and  carried  it  with  him  to  Plataeae,  where 
he  arrived  before  the  setting  of  the  sun,  having  travelled  a  thousand 
stadia  (which  make  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  Elnglish)  in  one  day. 
As  soon  as  became  back,  he  saluted  his  fellow  citizens,  delivered  the  fire 
to  them,  fell  down  at  their  feet,  and  died  in  a  moment  afterwards.  His 
countrymen  carried  away  his  body,  and  buried  it  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
surnamed  Eucleia,  which  signifies  '  of  good  renown,'  and  piit  the  follow- 
ing epitaph  upon  his  tomb,  in  the  corepass  of  one  verse : — '  Here  lies 
Euchidas,  who  went  from  hence  to  Delphi,  and  returned  back  the  same 
day.' 

In  the  next  general  assembly  of  Greece,  which  was  held  not  long  after 
this  occurrence,  Aristides  proposed  the  following  decree  : — That  all  the 
cities  of  Greece  should  every  year  send  their  respective  deputies  to 
Plataeffi,  to  offer  sacrifices  to  'Jupiter  the  Deliverer,'  and  to  the  gods  of 
the  city;  (this  assembly  was  still  regularly  held  in  the  time  of  Plutarch), 
that  every  five  years  there  should  be  games  celebrated  there,  which  shonld 
be  called  the  games  of  liberty ;  that  the  several  states  of  Greece  together 
should  raise  a  body  of  troops,  consisting  of  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thou- 
sand horse,  and  should  equip  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships,  which  should  be 
constantly  maintained  for  making  war  against  the  barbarians  ;  and  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Plataeee,  solely  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  gods, 
should  be  looked  upon  as  sacred  and  inviolable,  and  be  concerned  in  no 
other  function  than  that  of  offering  prayers  and  sacrifices  for  the  general 
preservation  and  prosperity  of  Greece. 

All  these  articles  being  approved  of  and  passed  into  a  law,  the  citizens 
of  Plataeae  took  upon  them  to  solemnize  every  year  the  anniversary  festi- 
val in  honour  of  those  persons  that  were  slain  in  the  battle.  The  order 
and  manner  of  performing  this  sacrifice  was  as  follows  : — The  sixteenth 
day  of  the  month  Maimacterion,*  which  answers  to  our  month  of  Decem- 
ber, at  day-break,  they  walked  in  a  solemn  procession,  which  was  pre- 
ceded by  a  trumpet  that  sounded  to  battle.  Next  to  the  trumpet  marched 
several  chariots,  filled  with  crowns  and  branches  of  myrtle.  After  these 
chariots  was  led  a  black  bull,  behind  which  marched  a  company  of  young 
persons,  carrying  pitchers  in  their  hands  full  of  wine  and  milk,  the  ordi- 
nary libations  offered  to  the  dead,  and  vials  of  oil  and  perfumes.  All 
these  young  persons  were  freemen ;  for  no  slave  was  allowed  to  have 
any  part  in  this  ceremony,  which  was  instituted  for  men  who  had  lost 
their  lives  for  liberty.  In  the  rear  of  this  procession  followed  the  archon, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  Plataeans,  for  whom  it  was  unlawful  at  any 
other  time  even  so  much  as  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  other  garment 
than  a  white  one.     But  upon  this  occasion  being  clad  in  purple  raiment, 

•  Three  months  after  that  in  which  the  battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought. 
Probably  these  funeral  rites  were  not  at  first  performed  till  after  the 
enemies  were  entirely  gone,  and  the  cx)unlj'y  was  free. 
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having  a  sword  by  his  side,  and  holding  an  urn  in  his  hands,  which  he 
took  from  the  place  where  they  kept  their  public  records,  he  marched 
through  the  city  to  the  place  where  the  tombs  of  his  countrymen  were 
erected.  As  soon  as  he  came  there,  he  drew  water  with  his  urn  from  the 
fountain,  washed  with  his  own  hands  the  little  columns  that  belonged  to 
the  tombs,  rubbed  them  afterwards  with  essence,  and  then  killed  the  bull 
upon  a  pile  of  wood  prepared  for  that  purpose.  After  having  offered  up 
prayers  to  the  terrestrial  Jupiter*  and  Mercury,  he  invited  those  valiant 
souls  deceased  to  come  to  their  feast,  and  to  partake  of  their  funeral 
libations  ;  then  taking  a  cup  in  his  hand,  and  having  filled  it  with  wine, 
he  poured  it  out  on  the  ground,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice — '  I  present 
this  cup  to  those  valiant  men,  who  died  for  the  liberty  of  the  Grecians.' 
These  ceremonies  were  annually  performed  even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch. 

Diodorus  adds+tbat  the  Athenians  in  particular  embellished  the  monu- 
ments of  their  citizens  who  died  in  the  war  with  the  Persians,  with  mag- 
nificent ornaments,  instituted  funeral  games  to  their  honour,  and  ap- 
pointed a  solemn  panegyric  to  be  pronounced  over  them,  which  in  all 
probability  was  repeated  every  year. 

The  reader  will  be  sensible,  without  my  observing  it,  how  much  these 
solemn  testimonies  and  perpetual  demonstrations  of  honour,  esteem,  and 
gratitude  for  soldiers  who  had  sacrificed  their  lives  in  the  defence  of 
liberty,  conduced  to  enhance  the  merit  of  valour,  and  of  the  services  they 
rendered  their  country,  and  to  inspire  the  spectators  with  emulation  and 
courage  ;  and  how  exceedingly  well  calculated  all  this  was  to  cultivate 
and  perpetuate  a  spirit  of  bravery  in  the  people,  and  to  make  their  troops 
victorious  and  invincible. 

The  reader,  no  doubt,  will  be  as  much  struck  at  seeing  how  wonder- 
fully careful  and  exact  these  people  were  to  acquit  themselves  on  every 
occasion  of  the  duties  of  religion.  The  great  event  which  I  have  just 
been  relating,  viz.  the  battle  of  Plataeae,  aflfords  us  very  remarkable  proofs 
of  this,  in  the  annual  and  perpetual  sacrifice  they  instituted  to  'Jupiter 
the  Deliverer,'  which  was  still  continued  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  ;  in  the 
care  they  took  to  consecrate  the  tenth  part  of  all  their  spoil  to  the  gods  ; 
and  in  the  decree  proposed  by  Aristides  to  establish  a  solemn  festival  for 
ever,  as  an  anniversary  commemoration  of  that  success.  It  is  a  delightful 
thing,  methinks,  to  see  pagan  and  idolatrous  nations  thus  publicly  con- 
fessing and  declaring,  that  all  their  expectations  centre  in  the  Supreme 
Being ;  that  they  think  themselves  obliged  to  ascribe  the  success  of  all 
their  undertakings  to  him  ;  that  they  look  upon  him  as  the  author  of  all 
their  victories  and  prosperities,  as  the  sovereign  ruler  and  disposer  of 
states  and  empires,  as  the  source  from  whence  all  salutary  counsels,  wis- 
dom, and  courage,  are  derived,  and  as  entitled  on  all  these  accounts  to 
the  first  and  best  part  of  their  spoils,  and  to  their  perpetual  ackowledge- 
ments  and  thanksgiving  for  such  distinguished  favours  and  benefits. 

SECT.   X.— THE   BATTLE   NEAR   MYCALE.— THE   DEFEAT 
OF  THE  PERSIANS. 
On  the  same  day  that  the  Greeks  fought  the  battle  of  Platffi8e,J  their 

♦  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  no  other  than  Pluto  :  and  the  same  epithet 
of  terrestrial  was  also  given  to  Mercury  ;  because  it  was  believed  to  be 
his  office  to  conduct  departed  souls  to  the  infernal  regions. 

t  Lib.  xi.  p.  26.        $  He;>od.  I.  ix.  c.  ?0--l05.  Diod.  1.  xi.  p-  'i6— 28. 
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naval  forces  obtained  a  memorable  victory  in  Asia  over  the  remainder  of 
the  Persian  fleet.  For  whilst  that  of  the  Greeks  lay  at  iEgina,  under  the 
command  of  Leotychides,  one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  of  Xanthippus 
the  Athenian,  ambassadors  came  to  those  generals  from  the  lonians  to 
invite  them  into  Asia  to  deliver  the  Grecian  cities  from  their  subjection 
to  the  barbarians.  On  this  invitation  they  immediately  set  sail  for  Asia, 
and  steered  their  course  by  Delos.  While  they  continued  there,  other 
ambassadors  arrived  from  Samos,  and  brought  them  intelligence,  that  the 
Persian  fleet,  which  had  passed  the  winter  at  Cumse,  was  then  at  Samos, 
where  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  defeat  and  destroy  it,  earnestly  press- 
ing them  at  the  same  time  not  to  neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity. 
The  Greeks  hereupon  sailed  away  directly  for  Samos.  But  the  Persians 
receiving  intelligence  of  their  approach,  retired  to  Mycale,  a  promontory 
of  the  continent  of  Asia,  where  their  land  army,  consisting  of  a  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  were  the  remainder  of  those  that  Xerxes  had  carried 
back  from  Greece  the  year  before  was  encamped.  Here  they  drew  their 
vessels  ashore,  which  was  a  common  practice  among  the  ancients,  and 
surrounded  them  with  a  strong  rampart.  The  Grecians  followed  them  to 
the  very  place,  and  with  the  help  of  the  lonians  defeated  their  land  army, 
forced  their  rampart,  and  burnt  their  vessels. 

The  battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought  in  the  morning,  and  that  of  Mycale 
in  the  afternoon  on  the  same  day  :  and  yet  all  the  Greek  writers  pretend 
that  the  victory  of  Plataeae  was  known  at  Mycale  before  the  latter  en- 
gagement was  begun,  though  the  whole  jEgean  sea,  which  requires 
several  days  sailing  to  cross  it,  was  between  those  two  places.  But  Dio- 
dorus  Siculus  explains  to  us  this  mystery.  He  tells  us  that  Leotychides, 
observing  his  soldiers  to  be  much  dejected  for  fear  their  countrymen  at 
Plataeae  should  sink  under  the  numbers  of  Mardonius's  army,  contrived  a 
stratagem  to  reanimate  them  ;  and  that,  therefore,  when  he  was  just  upon 
the  point  of  making  the  first  attack,  he  caused  a  rumour  to  be  spread 
among  his  troops,*  that  the  Persians  were  defeated  at  Plataeae,  though 
at  that  time  lie  had  no  manner  of  knowledge  of  the  matter. 

Xerxes,  hearing  the  news  of  these  two  great  overthrows,t  left  Sardis 
with  as  much  haste  as  he  had  formerly  quitted  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis,  and  retired  with  great  precipitation  into  Persia,  in  order  to  put 
himself,  as  far  as  he  possibly  could,  out  of  the  reach  of  his  victorious 
enemies.  But  before  he  set  out,$  he  gave  orders  to  burn  and  demolish 
all  the  temples  belonging  to  the  Grecian  cities  in  Asia  ;  which  order  was 
so  far  executed  that  not  one  escaped  except  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephe- 
sus.  He  acted  in  this  manner  at  the  instigation  of  the  Magi,§  who  were 
professed  enemies  to  temples  and  images.  The  second  Zoroaster  had 
thoroughly  instructed  him  in  their  religion,  and  made  him  a  zealous  de- 
fender of  it.  Pliny  informs  us,||  that  Ostanes,  the  head  of  the  Magi,  and 
the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  who  maintained  its  maxims  and  interests  with 
the  greatest  violence,  attended  Xerxes  upon  this  expedition  against 
Greece.     This  prince, f  as  he  passed  through  Babylon  on  his  return  to 

*  What  we  are  told  also  of  Paulus  iEmilius's  victory  over  the  Macedo- 
nians, which  was  known  at  Rome  the  very  day  it  was  obtained,  without 
doubt  happened  in  the  same  manner.  +  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  28. 

:  Strab.  1.  xiv.  p.  6U.    §  Cic.  1.  ii.  de  Leg.  n.  29.     H  PUn.  1.  xxx.  c.  1. 

%  Arriao.  1.  vii. 
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Susa,  destroyed  also  all  the  temples  in  that  city,  as  he  had  done  those  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor  ;  doubtless,  through  the  same  principle,  and  ont 
of  hatred  to  the  sect  of  the  Sabseans,  who  made  use  of  images  in  their 
divine  worship,  which  was  a  thing  utterly  detested  by  the  Magi.  Per- 
haps also,  the  desire  of  making  himself  amends  for  the  expences  incurred 
in  his  Grecian  expediticn  by  the  spoil  and  plunder  of  those  temples, 
might  be  another  motive  that  induced  him  to  destroy  them  :  for  it  is  cer- 
tain he  found  immense  riches  in  them,  which  had  been  amassed  through 
the  superstition  of  princes  and  people  during  a  long  series  of  ages. 

The  Grecian  fleet,  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  set  sail  towards  the  Hel- 
lespont, in  order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  bridges  which  Xerxes  had 
caused  to  be  laid  over  that  narrow  passage,  and  which  they  supposed 
were  still  entire.  But  finding  them  broken  down  by  tempestuous  weather, 
Leotychides  and  his  Peloponnesian  forces  returned  towards  their  own 
country.  As  for  Xanthippus,  he  staid  with  the  Athenians  and  their 
Ionian  confederates,  and  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Sestus  and 
the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  in  which  places  they  found  great  booty,  and 
took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners.  After  which,  on  the  approach  of  win- 
ter, they  returned  to  their  own  cities. 

From  this  time  all  the  cities  of  Ionia  revolted  from  the  Persians,  and 
having  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  the  Grecians,  most  of  them  pre- 
served their  liberty,  during  the  time  that  empire  subsisted. 

SECT.  XI.— THE  BARBAROUS  AND  INHUMAN  REVENGE 
OF  AMESTRIS,  THE  WIFE  OF  XERXES. 

[A.  M.  3525.  Ant.  J.  C.  479.]  During  the  time  that  Xerxes  resided 
at  Sardis,*  he  conceived  a  violent  passion  for  the  wife  of  his  brother 
Masistes,  who  was  a  prince  of  extraordinary  merit,  had  always  served 
the  king  with  great  zeal  and  fidelity,  and  had  never  done  any  thing  to 
disoblige  him.  The  virtue  of  this  lady,  her  great  affection  and  fidelity 
to  her  husband,  made  her  inexorable  to  all  the  king's  solicitations.  How- 
ever, he  still  flattered  himself,  that  by  a  profusion  of  favours  and  liber- 
alities he  might  possibly  gain  upon  her  :  and  among  other  favotirs  which 
he  conferred  upon  her,  he  married  his  eldest  son  Darius,  whom  he  intended 
for  his  successor,  to  Artainta,  this  princess's  daughter,  and  ordered  that 
the  marriage  should  be  consummated  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Susa.  But 
Xerxes  finding  the  lady  still  no  less  impregnable,  in  spite  of  all  his  temp- 
tations and  attacks,  immediately  changed  his  object,  and  fell  passionately 
in  love  with  her  daughter,  who  did  not  imitate  the  glorious  example  of 
her  mother's  constancy  and  virtue.  Whilst  this  intrigue  was  carrying 
on,  Amestris,  wife  to  Xerxes,  presented  him  with  a  rich  and  magnificent 
robe  of  her  own  making.  Xerxes,  being  extremely  pleased  with  this 
robe,  thought  fit  to  put  it  on  upon  the  first  visit  he  afterwards  made  to 
Artainta  ;  and  in  conversation  pressed  her  to  let  him  know  what  she  de- 
sired he  should  do  for  her,  assuring  her  at  the  same  time,  with  an  oath, 
that  he  would  grant  her  whatever  she  asked  of  him.  Artainta,  upon  this, 
desired  him  to  give  her  the  robe  he  had  on.  Xerxes,  foreseeing  the  ill 
consequences  that  would  necessarily  ensue  upon  his  making  her  this  pre- 
sent, did  all  that  he  could  to  dissuade  her  from  insisting  upon  it,  and 
offered  her  any  thing  in  the  world  in  lieu  of  it.  But  not  being  able  to 
•  Herod,  l.ix.c.  107— 112. 
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prevail  upon  her,  and  thinking  himself  bound  by  the  imprudent  promise 
and  oath  he  had  made  her,  he  gave  her  the  robe.  The  lady  no  sooner 
received  it,  than  she  put  it  on,  and  wore  it  publicly  by  way  of  trophy. 

Amestris  being  confirmed  in  the  suspicions  she  had  entertained  by  this 
action,  was  enraged  to  the  last  degree.  But  instead  of  letting  her  ven- 
geance fall  upon  the  daughter,  who  was  the  only  offender,  she  resolved 
to  wreak  it  upon  the  mother,  whom  she  looked  upon  as  the  author  of  the 
whole  intrigue,  though  she  was  entirely  innocent  of  the  matter.  For  the 
better  executing  of  her  purpose,  she  waited  until  the  grand  feast,  which 
was  every  year  celebrated  on  the  king's  birth-day,  and  which  was  not 
far  off;  on  which  occasion  the  king,  according  to  the  established  custom 
of  the  country,  granted  her  whatever  she  demanded.  This  day  then  being 
come,  the  thing  which  she  desired  of  his  majesty  was,  that  the  wife  of 
Masistes  should  be  delivered  into  her  hands.  Xerxes,  who  apprehended 
the  queen's  design,  and  who  was  struck  with  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  it, 
as  well  out  of  regard  to  his  brother,  as  on  account  of  the  innocence  of  the 
ledy,  against  whom  he  perceived  his  wife  was  violently  exasperated,  at 
first  refused  her  request,  and  endeavoured  all  he  could  to  dissuade  her 
from  it.  But  not  being  able  either  to  prevail  upon  her,  or  to  act  with 
steadiness  and  resolution  himself,  he  at  last  yielded,  and  was  guilty  of 
complaisance  equally  weak  and  cruel ;  making  the  inviolable  obligations 
of  justice  and  humanity  give  way  to  the  arbitrary  laws  of  a  custom,  that 
had  been  established  solely  to  give  occasion  for  the  doing  of  good,  and 
for  acts  of  beneficence  and  generosity.  In  consequence  then  of  this  com- 
pliance, the  lady  was  appreliended  by  the  king's  guards,  and  delivered  to 
Amestris,  who  caused  her  breasts,  tongue,  nose,  ears,  and  lips,  to  be  cut 
off,  ordered  them  to  be  cast  to  the  dogs  in  her  own  presence,  and  then 
sent  her  home  to  her  husband's  house  iu  that  mutilated  and  miserable 
condition.  In  the  mean  time  Xerxes  had  sent  for  his  brother,  in  order 
to  prepare  him  for  this  melancholy  and  tragical  adventure.  He  first  gave 
him  to  understand,  that  he  should  be  glad  he  would  put  away  his  wife ; 
and  to  induce  liim  thereto  offered  to  give  him  one  of  his  daughters  in 
marriage  in  her  stead.  But  Masistes,  who  was  passionately  fond  of  his 
wife,  could  not  prevail  upon  himself  to  divorce  her,  whereupon  Xerxes 
in  great  wrath  told  him,  that  since  he  refused  his  daughter  he  should 
neither  have  her  nor  his  wife,  and  that  he  would  teach  him  not  to  reject 
the  offers  his  master  had  made  him ;  and  with  this  inhuman  reply  dis- 
missed him. 

This  strange  proceeding  threw  Masistes  into  the  greatest  anxiety, 
thinking  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  the  worst ;  he  made  all  the  haste  he 
could  home  to  see  what  had  passed  there  during  his  absence.  On  his  ar- 
rival he  found  his  wife  in  that  deplorable  condition  we  have  just  been 
describing.  Being  enraged  thereat  to  the  degree  we  may  naturally  ima- 
gine, he  assembled  all  his  family,  his  servants  and  dependents,  and  set 
out  without  all  possible  expedition  for  Bactriana,  whereof  he  was  gover- 
nor, determined,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  to  raise  an  army  and  make 
war  against  the  king,  in  order  to  avenge  himself  for  his  barbarous  treat- 
ment. But  Xerxes  being  informed  of  his  hasty  departure,  and  from 
thence  suspecting  his  design,  sent  a  party  of  horse  to  pursue  him ;  which, 
having  overtaken  him,  cut  him  in  pieces,  together  with  his  children  and 
all  his  retinue.     I  do  not  know  whether  a  more  tragical  e^tample  of  re- 
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venge  than  that  which  I  have  now  related,  is  to  be  found  in  history. 
There  is  still  another  action,*  no  less  cruel  nor  impious  than  the  for- 
mer, related  of  Amestris.  She  caused  fourteen  children  of  the  best  fa- 
milies in  Persia  to  be  burnt  alive,  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  infernal  gods,  out 
of  compliance  with  a  superstitious  custom  practised  by  the  Persians. 

Masistes  being  dead,+  Xerxes  gave  the  government  of  Bactriana  to  his 
second  son  Hystaspes,  who  being  by  that  means  obliged  to  live  at  a 
distance  from  the  court,  gave  his  youngest  brother  Artaxerxes  the  op- 
portunity of  ascending  the  throne  to  his  disadvantage,  after  the  death  of 
their  father,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel. 

Here  ends  Herodotus's  history,  viz.  at  the  battle  of  Mycale  and  the 
siege  of  the  city  of  Sestos  by  the  Athenians. 

SECT.  XII.— THE  ATHENIANS  REBUILD  THE  WALLS  OF 
THEIR  CITY,  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  OPPOSITION  OF 
THE   LACEDEMONIANS. 

[A.  M.  3526.  Ant.  J.  C.  47S.]  The  war  commonly  called  the  war  of 
Media,!  which  had  lasted  but  two  years,  being  terminated  in  the  manner 
we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians,  on  their  return  to  their  own  country, 
sent  for  their  wives  and  children,  whom  they  had  committed  to  the  care 
of  their  friends  during  the  war,  and  began  to  think  of  rebuilding  their 
city,  which  had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  Persians,  and  of  surround- 
ing it  with  strong  walls,  in  order  to  secure  it  from  future  violence.  The 
Lacedaemonians  having  intelligence  of  this,  conceived  a  jealousy,  and 
began  to  apprehend,  that  if  Athens,  which  was  already  very  powerful  by 
sea,  should  go  on  to  increase  her  strength  by  land  also,  she  might  take 
upon  her  to  give  laws  to  Sparta,  and  to  deprive  the  latter  of  that  autho- 
rity and  pre-eminence,  which  she  had  hitherto  exercised  over  the  rest  of 
Greece.  They  therefore  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Athenians,  the  purport 
of  which  was  to  represent  to  them,  that  the  common  interest  of  Greece 
required,  that  there  should  be  no  fortified  city  out  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, lest,  in  case  of  a  second  irruption,  it  should  serve  for  a  place  of 
arms  for  the  Persians,  who  would  be  sure  to  settle  themselves  in  it,  as 
they  had  done  before  at  Thebes,  and  who  from  thence  would  be  able  to 
infest  the  whole  country,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  it  very 
speedily.  Themistocles,  who  since  the  battle  of  Salamis  was  greatly 
considered  and  respected  at  Athens,  easily  penetrated  into  the  real  design 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  though  it  was  gilded  over  with  the  specious 
pretext  of  the  public  good :  but,  as  the  latter  were  able,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  allies,  to  hinder  the  Athenians  by  force  from  carry- 
ing on  the  work,  in  case  they  should  positively  and  absolutely  refuse  to 
comply  with  their  demands,  he  advised  the  senate  to  make  use  of  cunning 
and  dissimulation  as  well  as  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  answer  therefore 
they  made  the  envoys  was,  that  they  would  send  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to 
satisfy  the  commonwealth  with  respect  to  their  apprehensions  and  suspici- 
ons. Themistocles  caused  himself  to  be  nominated  one  of  the  amliassadors, 
and  warned  the  senate  not  to  let  his  colleagues  set  out  along  with  him, 
but  to  send  them  one  after  another,  in  order  to  gain  time  for  carrying  on 
the  work.    The  matter  was  executed  pursuant  to  bis  advice  ;  and  he  ac- 

*  Herod.  1.  vii.  c.  114-  +  Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  53. 
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cordingly  went  alone  to  LacedEemon,  where  he  let  a  great  many  days  pass 
without  waiting  upon  the  magistrates,  or  applying  to  the  senate.     And, 
upon  their  pressing  him  to  do  it,  and  asking  him  the  reason  why  he  de- 
ferred !it  so  long,   he  made  answer,  that  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of 
his  colleagues,  that  they  might  all  have  their  audience  of  the  senate  to- 
gether, and  seemed  to  be  very  much  surprised  that  they  were  so  long  in 
coming.     At  length  they  arrived  ;  but  all  came  singly,  and  at  a  good  dis- 
tance of  time  one  from  another.     During  all  this  interval,  the  work  was 
carried  on  at  Athens  with  the  utmost  industry  and  vigour.     The  women, 
children,  strangers,  and  slaves,  were  all  employed  in  it ;  nor  was  it  in- 
terrupted night  or  day.    The  Spartans  were  not  ignorant  of  the  matter, 
and  made  great  complaints  of  it  to  Themistocles,  who  positively  denied 
the  fact,  and  pressed  them  to  send  other  deputies  to  Athens,  in  order  to 
inform  themselves  better  on  the  subject,  desiring  them  not  to  give  credit 
to  vague  and  flying  reports,   without  foundation.     At  the  same  time  he 
secretly  advised  the  Athenians  to  detain  the  Spartan  envoys  as  so  many 
hostages,  until  he  and  his  colleagues  were  returned  from  their  embassy, 
fearing,  not  without  good  reason,  that  they  themselves  might  be  served 
in  the  same  manner  at  Sparta.     At  last,  when  all  his  colleagues  were  ar- 
rived, he  desired  an  audience,  and  declared  in  full  senate  that  it  was 
really  true  that  the  Athenians  had  resolved  to  fortify  their  city  with 
strong  walls  ;    that  the   work  was   almost  completed ;    that  they  had 
judged  it  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  their  own  security,  and  for  the 
public  good  of  the  allies  ;  telling  them  at  the  same  time,  that,  after  the 
great  experience  they  had  had  of  the  Athenian  people's  behaviour,  they 
could  not  well  suspect  Ihem  of  being  wanting  in  zeal  for  the  common  in- 
terest of  their  country;  that  as  the  condition  and  privileges  of  all  the 
allies  ought  to  be  equal,  it  was  just  the  Athenians  should  provide  for 
their  own  safety  by  all  the  methods  they  judged  necessary,  as  well  as  the 
other  confederates  ;  that  they  had  thought  of  this  expedient,  and  were  in  a 
condition  to  defend  their  city  against  whosoever  should  presume  to  at- 
tack it ;  and  that  as  for  the  Lacedaemonians,  it  was  not  much  for  their 
honour  that  they  should  desire  to  establish  their  power  and  superiority 
rather  upon  the  weak  and  defenceless  condition  of  their  allies,  than  upon 
their  own  strength  and  valour.    The  Lacedsemonians  were  extremely 
displeased  with  this  discourse  ;  but  either  out  of  a  sense  of  gratitude  and 
esteem  for  the  Athenians,  who  had  rendered  such  important  services  to 
the  country,  or  out  of  a  conviction  of  their  inability  to  oppose  their  en- 
terprise, they  dissembled  their  resentment ;  and  the  ambassadors  on  both 
sides,  having  all  suitable  honours  paid  them,  returned  to  their  respective 
cities. 

Themistocles,*  who  had  always  his  thoughts  fixed  upon  raising  and 
augmenting  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth,  did  not 
confine  his  views  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  He  went  on  with  the  same  vi- 
gorous application  to  finish  the  building  and  fortifications  of  the  Piraeeus  : 
for  from  the  time  that  he  had  entered  into  office  he  had  begun  that  great 
work.  Before  his  time  they  had  no  other  port  at  Athens  than  that  of 
Phalerus,  which  was  neither  very  large  nor  commodious,  and  consequently 
not  capable  of  answering  the  great  designs  of  Themistocles.  For  this 
reason  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon  the  Piraeeus,  which  seemed  to  invite  him 

•  Thucyd.  p.  62,  63.    Diod.  1.  xi.  p.  32,  33. 
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hy  its  advantageous  situation,  and  by  the  conveniency  of  its  tliree  spacious 
havens,  that  were  capable  of  containing  above  four  hundred  vessels. 
This  undertaking  was  prosecuted  with  so  much  diligence  and  vivacity, 
that  the  worlv  was  considerably  advanced  in  a  very  little  time.  Themis- 
tocles  likewise  obtained  a  decree,  that  every  year  they  should  build 
twenty  vessels  for  the  augmentation  of  their  fleet ;  and  in  order  to  engage 
a  great  number  of  workmen  and  sailors  to  resort  to  Athens,  he  caused 
particular  privileges  and  immunities  to  be  granted  in  tlieir  favour.  His 
design  was,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  make  the  whole  force  of 
Athens  maritime  ;  in  which  he  followed  a  very  different  scheme  of  poli- 
tics from  what  had  been  pursued  by  their  kings,  who,  endeavouring  all 
they  could  to  alienate  the  minds  of  the  citizens  from  seafaring  business 
and  from  war,  and  to  make  them  apply  themselves  wholly  to  agriculture 
and  to  peaceable  employments,  published  this  fable — that  Minerva  dis- 
puting with  Neptune  to  know  which  of  them  should  be  declared  patron 
of  Attica,  and  give  their  name  to  the  city  newly  built,  she  gained  her 
cause  by  showing  her  judges  the  branch  of  an  olive-tree,  the  happy  sym- 
bol of  peace  and  plenty,  which  she  had  planted  :  whereas  Neptune  had 
made  a  fiery  horse,  the  symbol  of  war  and  confusion,  rise  out  of  the 
earth  before  them. 

SECT.  XIIL— THE  BLACK  DESIGN  OF  THEMISTOCLES  RE- 
JECTED UNANIMOUSLY  BY  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ATHENS.— 
ARISTIDES'S  CONDESCENSION  TO  THE  PEOPLE. 

Themislocles,  who  had  conceived  in  his  breast  the  design  of  supplant- 
ing the  Lacedaemonians,  and  of  taking  the  government  of  Greece  out  of 
their  hands,  in  order  to  put  it  into  those  of  the  Athenians,  kept  his  eye 
and  his  thoughts  continually  fixed  upon  that  great  project.  And  as  he 
was  not  very  nice  or  scrupulous  in  the  choice  of  his  measures,  whatever 
tended  towards  the  accomplishing  of  the  end  he  had  in  view,  he  looked 
upon  as  just  and  lawful.  On  a  certain  day  then  he  declared  in  a  full 
assembly  of  the  people,  that  he  had  planned  a  very  important  design,  but 
that  he  could  not  communicate  it  to  the  people ;  because,  in  order  to  en- 
sure success,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  carried  on  with  the 
greatest  secrecy :  he  therefore  desired  they  would  appoint  a  person  to 
whom  he  might  explain  himself  upon  the  matter  in  question.  Aristides 
was  unanimously  pitched  upon  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  they  referred 
themselves  entirely  to  his  opinion  of  the  affair  ;  so  great  a  confidence  had 
<hey  both  in  his  probity  and  prudence.  Themistocles,  therefore,  having 
taken  him  aside,  told  him,  that  the  design  he  had  conceived  was  to  bum 
the  fleet  belonging  to  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  states,  which  then  lay  in  a 
neighbouring  port,  and  that  by  this  means  Athens  would  certainly  be- 
come mistress  of  all  Greece.  Aristides  hereupon  returned  to  the  assem- 
bly, and  only  declared  to  them  that  indeed  nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  the  commonwealth  tlian  Themistocles's  project,  but  that  atthe 
same  time  nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  All  the  people  unanimously 
ordained  that  Themistocles  should  eiitirely  desist  from  his  project.  We 
see  in  this  instance  that  it  was  not  without  some  foundation  that  the  title 
of  Just  was  given  to  Aristides  even  in  his  lifetime:  a  title,  says  Plutarch, 
infinitely  superior  to  all  those  which  conquerors  pursue  with  so  much  ar- 
dour, and  which  in  some  measure  approximates  a  man  to  the  Divinity. 
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I  know  not  whether  all  history  can  afiford  us  a  fact  more  worthy  of  ad- 
miration than  this.  It  is  not  a  company  of  philosophers  (to  whom  it 
costs  nothing  to  establish  fine  maxims  and  sublime  notions  of  morality  in 
the  schools),  who  determine  on  this  occasion,  that  the  consideration  of 
profit  and  advantage  ought  never  to  prevail  in  preference  to  what  is 
honest  and  just.  It  is  an  entire  people,  who  are  highly  interested  in  the 
proposal  made  to  them,  who  are  convinced  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  and  who  notwithstanding  reject  it 
with  unanimous  consent  and  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  that  for 
this  only  reason  that  it  is  contrary  to  justice.  How  black  and  perfidious 
on  the  other  hand  was  the  design  which  Themistocles  proposed,  of  burn- 
ing the  fleet  of  their  Grecian  confederates,  at  a  time  of  entire  peace, 
solely  to  aggrandize  the  power  of  the  Athenians !  Had  he  a  hundred 
times  the  merit  that  is  ascribed  to  him,  this  single  action  would  be 
sufficient  to  sully  all  the  brilliancy  of  his  glory.  For  it  is  the  heart, 
that  is  to  say,  integrity  and  probity,  that  constitutes  true  merit. 

I  am  sorry  that  Plutarch,  who  generally  judges  of  things  with  great 
justness,  does  not  seem,  on  this  occasion,  to  condemn  Themistocles. 
After  having  spoken  of  the  works  he  had  constructed  in  the  Pirajeus,  he 
goes  on  to  the  fact  in  question,  of  which  he  says — '  Themistocles  pro- 
jected something  still  greater,  for  the  augmentation  of  their  maritime 
power.' 

The  Lacedsemonians  having  proposed  in  the  council  of  Amphictyons, 
that  all  the  cities,  which  had  not  taken  arras  against  Xerxes,  should  be 
excluded  from  that  assembly,  Themistocles,  who  was  apprehensive  that 
if  the  Thessalonians,  the  Argives,  and  the  Thebans,  were  excluded  that 
council,  the  Spartans  would  by  that  means  become  masters  of  the  suf- 
frages, and  consequently  determine  all  affairs  according  to  their  pleasure, 
made  a  speech  in  behalf  of  the  cities  whose  exclusion  was  proposed,  and 
brought  the  deputies  that  composed  that  assembly  over  to  his  sentiments. 
He  represented  to  them  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  cities  that  had  en- 
tered into  the  confederacy,  which  were  but  one-and-thirty  in  the  whole, 
were  very  small  and  inconsiderable  ;  that  it  would  therefore  be  a  very 
strange,  as  well  as  a  very  dangerous  proceeding,  to  deprive  all  the  other 
cities  of  Greece  of  their  votes  and  places  in  the  grand  assembly  of  the 
nation,  and  by  that  means  suffer  the  august  council  of  the  Amphictyons 
to  fall  under  the  direction  and  influence  of  two  or  three  of  the  most 
powerful  cities,  which  for  the  future  would  give  law  to  all  the  rest,  and 
would  subvert  and  abolish  that  equality  of  power,  which  was  justly  re- 
garded as  the  basis  and  soul  of  all  republics.  Themistocles,  by  this 
plain  and  open  declaration  of  his  opinion,  drew  upon  himself  the  hatred 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  from  that  time  became  his  professed  ene- 
mies. He  had  also  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  rest  of  the  allies,  by 
the  rigorous  and  rapacious  manner  in  which  he  had  exacted  contributions 
from  them. 

When  the  city  of  Athens  was  entirely  rebuilt,*  the  people  finding  them- 
selves in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  endeavoured  by  every  method 
to  get  the  government  into  their  own  hands,  and  to  make  the  Athenian 
state  an  absolute  democracy.  This  design  of  theirs,  though  planned  with 
the  utmost  secrecy,  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  and  penetration  of  Aris- 
*  Plut.in  Arist.  p.  332. 
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tides,  who  saw  all  the  consequences  with  which  such  an  innovation  would 
be  attended.  But,  as  he  considered  on  one  hand,  that  the  people  were 
entitled  to  some  regard,  on  account  of  the  valour  they  had  shown  in  all 
the  battles  which  had  been  lately  gained  ;  and  on  the  other,  that  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  curb  and  restrain  a  people  who  still  in  a  manner  had 
their  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  were  grown  more  insolent  than  ever 
from  their  victories  ;  on  these  considerations,  he  thought  it  proper  to  ob- 
serve measures  with  them,  and  to  find  out  some  medium  to  satisfy  and 
appease  them.  He  therefore  passed  a  decree,  by  which  it  was  ordained 
that  the  offices  of  government  should  be  open  to  all  the  citizens,  and  that 
the  Archons,  who  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  commonwealth,  and 
who  used  to  be  chosen  only  out  of  the  richest  of  its  members,  (viz.)  from 
amongst  those  only  who  received  at  least  five  hundred  medimni  of  grain 
as  the  produce  of  their  lands,  should  for  the  future  be  elected  indifferently 
from  the  general  body  of  the  Athenians  without  distinction.  By  thus 
giving  up  something  to  the  people,  he  prevented  all  dissentions  and  com- 
Riotions,  which  might  have  proved  fatal  not  only  to  the  Athenian  state, 
but  to  all  Greece. 

SECT.  XIV.— THE  LACEDAEMONIANS  LOSE  THE  CHIEF 
COMMAND  THROUGH  THE  PRIDE  AND  ARROGANCE  OF 
PAUSANIAS. 

[A.  M.  3528.  Ant.  J.  C.  476.] — The  Grecians,*  encouraged  by  the  happy 
success  which  had  every  where  attended  their  victorious  arms,  deter- 
mined to  send  a  fleet  to  sea,  in  order  to  deliver  such  of  their  allies  as 
were  still  under  the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  out  of  their  hands.  Pausanias 
was  the  commander  of  the  fleet  for  the  Lacedaemonians  ;  and  Aristides, 
and  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  commanded  for  the  Athenians.  They 
first  directed  their  course  to  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  where  they  restored  all 
the  cities  to  their  liberty :  then  steering  towards  the  Hellespont,  they  at- 
tacked the  city  of  Byzantium,  of  which  they  made  themselves  masters, 
and  took  a  vast  number  of  prisoners,  a  great  number  of  whom  were  of  the 
richest  and  most  considerable  families  of  Persia. 

Pausanias,  who  from  this  time  conceived  thoughts  of  betraying  his 
country,  judged  it  proper  to  make  use  of  this  opportunity  to  gain  the  favour 
of  Xerxes.  To  this  end  he  caused  a  report  to  be  spread  among  his 
troops  that  the  Persian  noblemen,  whom  he  had  committed  to  the  guard 
and  care  of  one  of  his  officers,  had  made  their  escape  by  night,  and  were 
fled  ;  whereas  he  had  set  them  at  liberty  himself,  and  sent  a  letter  by 
them  to  Xerxes,  wherein  he  offered  to  deliver  the  city  of  Sparta,  and  all 
Greece  into  his  hands,  on  condition  he  would  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  king  did  not  fail  to  give  him  a  favourable  answer,  and 
to  send  him  very  large  sums  of  money  also,  in  order  to  win  over  as  many 
of  the  Grecians  as  he  should  find  disposed  to  enter  into  his  designs.  The 
person  he  appointed  to  manage  this  intrigue  with  him  was  Artabazus  ; 
and  in  order  to  enable  him  to  transact  the  matter  with  the  greater  ease 
and  security,  he  made  him  governor  of  all  the  sea-coasts  of  Asia  Minor. 

Pausanias,t  who  was  already  dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  his  future 
greatness,  began  from  this  moment  to  changt-  his  whole  conduct  and  be- 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  63,  Si,  S6.  +  Plut.  in  Arist.  p.  332,  333. 
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haviour.  Tlie  poor,  modest,  and  frugal  way  of  living;  at  Sparta;  the 
subjection  to  rigid  and  austere  laws,  which  neither  spared  nor  respected 
any  man,  but  were  altogether  as  inexorable  and  inflexible  to  the  greatest 
as  to  those  of  the  meanest  condition;  all  this  became  insupportable  to 
Pausanias.  He  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  going  back  to  Sparta, 
after  having  possessed  such  high  commands  and  employments,  to  return 
to  a  state  of  equality,  that  would  confound  him  with  the  meanest  of  the 
citizens  ;  and  this  was  his  inducement  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with  the  bar- 
barians. He  entirely  laid  aside  the  manners  and  behaviour  of  his  coun- 
try ;  assumed  both  the  dress  and  haughtiness  of  the  Persians,  and  imi- 
tated them  in  all  their  expensive  luxury  and  magnificence.  He  treated 
the  allies  with  insufferable  rudeness  and  insolence ;  never  spoke  to  the 
officers  but  with  menaces  and  arrogance  ;  required  extraordinary  honours 
to  be  paid  to  him,  and  by  his  whole  behaviour  rendered  the  Spartan  do- 
minion odious  to  all  the  confederates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  courteous, 
affable,  and  engaging  deportment  of  Aristidesand  Cimon  ;  an  infinite  re- 
moteness from  all  imperious  and  haughty  airs,  which  tend  only  to  alienate 
the  affections  ;  a  gentle,  kind,  and  beneficent  disposition,  which  showed 
itself  in  all  their  actions,  and  which  served  to  temper  the  authority  of 
their  commands,  and  to  render  it  both  easy  and  amiable;  the  justice 
and  humanity,  conspicuous  in  every  thing  they  did  ;  the  great  care  they 
took  to  offend  no  person  whatsoever,  and  to  do  kind  offices  to  all  about 
them  ;  all  this  hurt  Pausanias  exceedingly,  by  the  contrast  of  their  op- 
posite characters,  and  increased  the  general  discontent.  At  last  this  dis- 
satisfaction publicly  broke  out ;  and  all  the  allies  deserted  him,  and  put 
themselves  under  the  command  and  protection  of  the  Athenians.  Thus 
did  Aristides,  says  Plutarch,  by  the  prevalence  of  that  humanity  and  gen- 
tleness, which  he  opposed  to  the  arrogance  and  roughness  of  Pausanias, 
and  by  inspiring  Cimon  his  colleague  with  the  same  sentiments,  insensi- 
bly draw  off  the  minds  of  the  allies  from  the  Lacedaemonians  without  their 
perceiving  it,  and  at  length  deprived  them  of  the  command  ;  not  by  open 
force,  or  by  sending  out  armies  and  fleets  against  them,  and  still  less  by 
making  use  of  any  artifice  or  perfidious  practices  ;  but  by  the  wisdom 
and  moderation  of  his  conduct,  and  by  rendering  the  government  of  the 
Athenians  amiable. 

It  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time  that  the  Spartan  people  on  this 
occasion  showed  a  greatness  of  soul  and  a  spirit  of  moderation  that  can 
never  be  suERciently  admired.  For  when  they  were  convinced  that  their 
commanders  grew  haughty  and  insolent  from  their  too  great  authority, 
they  willingly  renounced  the  superiority  which  they  had  hitherto  exercised 
over  the  rest  of  the  Grecians,  and  forbore  sending  any  more  of  their 
generals  *o  command  the  Grecian  armies,  choosing  rather,  adds  the  his- 
torian, to  have  their  citizens  wise,  modest,  and  submissive  to  the  discip- 
line and  laws  of  the  commonwealth,  than  to  maintain  their  pre-eminence 
and  superiority  over  all  the  other  Grecian  states. 

SECT.  XV.— PAUSANIA8'S  SECRET  CONSPIRACY  WITH  THE 
PERSIANS.— HIS  DEATH. 

[A.  M.  3529.  Ant.  J.  C.  475.] — Upon  the  repeated  complaints  which 
the  Spartan  commonwealth  received  on  all  hands  against  Pausanias,* 

•  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p.  86—80.  Diod.l.  p.  p.  34—56.  Cor.  Nep.in  Pausan. 
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they  recalled  him  home  to  give  an  account  of  his  conduct.  But  not  hav- 
ing sufficient  evidence  to  convict  him  of  having  carried  on  a  correspon- 
dence with  Xerxes,  they  were  obliged  to  acquit  him  on  his  first  trial ; 
after  which  he  returned  of  his  own  private  authority,  and  without  the 
consent  and  approbation  of  the  republic,  to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  from 
wlience  he  continued  to  carry  on  his  secret  practices  with  Artabazus. 
But,  as  he  was  still  guilty  of  many  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  whilst 
Le  resided  there,  the  Athenians  obliged  him  to  leave  the  place  ;  from 
whence  he  retired  to  Colonse,  a  small  city  of  the  Troad.  There  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  Ephori  to  return  to  Sparta,  on  pain  of  being 
declared,  in  case  of  disobedience,  a  public  enemy  and  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try. He  complied  with  the  summons  and  went  home,  hoping  he  should 
still  be  able  to  bring  himself  off  by  dint  of  money.  On  his  arrival  he 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  was  soon  afterwards  brought  again  upon 
his  trial  before  the  judges.  The  charge  brought  against  him  was  sup- 
ported by  many  suspicious  circumstances  and  strong  presumptions.  Se- 
veral of  his  own  slaves  confessed  that  he  had  promised  to  give  them  their 
liberty,  in  case  they  would  enter  into  his  designs,  and  serve  him  with 
fidelity  and  zeal  in  the  execution  of  his  projects.  But,  as  it  was  the 
custom  for  tlie  Ephori  never  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  a 
Spartan,  without  a  full  and  direct  proof  of  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
they  looked  upon  the  evidence  against  him  as  insufficient ;  and  the  more 
so.  as  he  was  of  the  royal  family,  and  was  actually  invested  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  regal  office  ;  for  Pausanias  exercised  the  function  of 
king,  as  being  the  guardian  and  nearest  relation  to  Plistarchus,  the  son 
of  Leonidas,  who  was  then  in  his  minority.  He  was  therefore  acquitted 
a  second  time  and  set  at  liberty. 

Whilst  the  Ephori  were  thus  perplexed  for  want  of  clear  and  plain 
evidence  against  the  ofi'ender,  a  certain  slave,  who  was  called  the  Argi- 
liau.  came  to  them,  and  brought  them  a  letter,  written  by  Pausanias  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  which  the  slave  was  to  have  carried  and  de- 
livered to  Artabazus.  It  must  be  observed  by  the  way,  that  this  Persian 
governor  and  Pausanias  had  agreed  together,  immediately  to  put  to 
death  all  the  couriers  they  mutually  sent  to  one  another,  as  soon  as  their 
packets  or  messages  were  delivered,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility 
left  of  tracing  out  or  discovering  their  correspondence.  The  Argilian, 
who  saw  none  of  his  fellow-servants  that  had  been  sent  return  back  again, 
had  some  suspicion  •,  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to  go,  he  opened  the 
letter  he  was  intrusted  with,  in  which  Artabazus  was  positively  desired 
to  kill  him  as  soon  as  he  had  delivered  it.  This  was  the  letter  the  slave 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Ephori ;  who  still  thought  even  this  proof  in- 
sufficient in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  therefore  endeavoured  to  corroborate 
it  by  the  testimony  of  Pausanias  himself.  The  slave,  in  concert  with 
them,  withdrew  to  the  temple  of  Neptune  at  Taenarus,  as  to  a  secure  asy- 
lum. Two  small  closets  had  been  purposely  made  there,  in  which  the 
Ephori  and  some  Spartans  hid  themselves.  The  instant  Pausanias  was 
informed  that  the  Argilian  had  fled  to  this  temple,  he  hasted  thither  to  in- 
quire the  reason.  The  slave  confessed  that  he  had  opened  the  letter  ; 
and  that  finding  by  the  contents  of  it  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  he  had 
fled  to  that  temple  to  save  his  life.  As  Pausanias  could  not  deny  the 
fact,  he  made  the  best  excuse  he  could  ;  promised  the  slave  a  great  re- 
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■ward  ;  and  obliged  him  to  engage  not  to  mention  what  had  passed 
between  them  to  any  person  -whatsoever.  Pausanias  then  left  him. 
Pausanias's  gnilt  was  now  but  too  evident.  The  moment  he  was  re- 
tamed  to  the  city,  the  Ephori  were  resolved  to  seize  him.  From  the 
aspect  of  one  of  those  magistrates,  and  from  a  signal  which  he  made 
him,  he  plainly  perceived  that  some  evil  design  was  meditated  against 
him,  and  therefore  he  ran  with  the  utmost  speed,  to  the  temple  of  Pallas, 
called  Chaicioecos,  near  that  place,  and  got  into  it  before  the  pursuers 
could  overtake  him.  The  entrance  was  immediately  stopped  up  with 
great  stones ;  and  history  informs  us,  that  the  criminal's  mother  was  the 
first  who  brought  one.  They  also  took  off  the  roof  of  the  chapel,  and, 
as  the  Ephori  did  not  dare  to  take  him  out  of  it  by  force,  because  this 
would  have  been  a  violation  of  that  sacred  asylum,  they  resolved  to  leave 
him  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  accordingly  he  was 
starved  to  death.  However,  a  few  minutes  before  he  died,  they  drew 
him  out  of  the  temple.  His  corpse  was  buried  not  far  from  that  place  : 
but  the  oracle  of  Delphi,  which  they  consulted  soon  after,  declared,  that 
to  appease  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  who  was  justly  offended  on  account 
of  the  violation  of  her  temple,  two  statues  must  be  set  up  there  in  honour 
of  Pausanias,  which  was  done  accordingly. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pausanias,  whose  wild  ambition  had  stifled  in 
him  all  sentiments  of  probity,  honour,  love  of  his  country,  i  al  for 
liberty,  and  of  hatred  and  aversion  for  the  barbarians  :  sentiments  which 
in  some  measure,  were  innate  in  all  the  Greeks  and  particularly  in  the 
Lacedaemonians. 

SECT.  XVI.—THEMISTOCLES,  BEING  PROSECUTED  BY  THE 
ATHENIANS  AND  LACEDVEMONIANS,  AS  AN  ACCOMPLICE 
IN  PAUSANIAS'S  CONSPIRACY,  FLIES  FOR  SHELTER  TO 
KING  ADMETUS. 

[A.  M.  3531.  Ant.  J.  C.  473.] — ^Themistocles  was  also  implicated  in  the 
charge  brought  against  Pausanias.*  He  was  then  in  exile.  A  passionate 
thirst  of  glory,  and  a  strong  desire  of  arbitrary  power,  had  made  him 
very  odious  to  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  built,  very  near  his  house,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Diana,  under  the  title  of  Diana  Aristobula,  that  is  to 
say,  the  giver  of  good  counsel  ;  as  hinting  to  the  Athenians,  that  he  had 
given  good  counsel  to  their  city  and  to  all  Greece  ;  and  he  also  had 
placed  his  statue  in  it,  which  was  standing  in  Plutarch's  time.  It  ap- 
peared, says  he,  from  this  statue,  that  his  physiognomy  was  as  heroic  as 
his  valour.  Finding  that  men  listened  with  pleasure  to  all  the  calumnies 
which  his  enemies  spread  against  him,  in  order  to  silence  them,  he  was 
for  ever  expatiating,  in  all  public  assemblies,  on  the  services  he  had  done 
his  country.  As  they  were  at  last  tired  wilh  hearing  him  repeat  the  same 
thing  so  often,  '  How  !'  says  he  to  them,  '  are  you  weary  of  having  good 
offices  frequently  done  you  by  the  same  persons?'  He  did  not  consider 
that  putting  them  so  often  in  mind  of  his  services,  was  in  a  manner  re- 
proaching them  with  their  having  forgotten  them,  which  was  not  very 
civil :  and  he  seemed  not  to  know  that  the  surest  way  to  acquire  applause 
is  to  leave  the  bestowing  of  it  to  others,  and  to  resolve  to  do  such  things 

*  Thucyd.  1.  i.  p. 89,  90.  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  123,  124.  Coin.  Nep. 
in  Themist.  c.  viii. 
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only  as  are  praise-worlby  ;  and  that  a  frequent  mention  of  one's  own 
virtue  and  exalted  actions,  is  so  far  from  appeasing  envy,  that  it  only 
inflames  it. 

Themistocles,  after  having  been  banished  from  Athens,*  by  the  ostra- 
cism, withdrew  to  Argos.  He  was  there  when  Pausanias  was  prose- 
cuted as  a  traitor  who  had  conspired  against  his  country.  He  had  at  first 
concealed  his  machinations  from  Themistocles,  though  he  was  one  of  his 
best  friends  ;  but  as  soon  as  he  saw  that  he  was  expelled  his  country, 
and  highly  resented  that  injury,  he  disclosed  his  projects  to  him,  and 
pressed  iiim  to  join  in  them.  To  induce  him  to  comply,  he  showed  him 
the  letters  which  the  king  of  Persia  wrote  to  him  ;  and  endeavoured  to 
animate  him  against  the  Athenians,  by  painting  their  injustice  and  ingra- 
titude in  the  strongest  colours.  However,  Themistocles  rejected  with 
indignation  the  proposals  of  Pausanias,  and  refused  peremptorily  to  take 
any  part  in  his  schemes;  but  then  he  concealed  what  had  passed  between 
them,  and  did  not  discover  the  enterprise  he  had  formed  ;  whether  it  was 
that  he  imagined  Pausanias  would  renounce  it  of  himself,  or  was  per- 
suaded that  it  would  be  discovered  some  other  way  ;  it  not  being  possi- 
ble for  so  dangerous  and  ill-concerted  an  enterprise  to  be  successful. 

After  Pausanias's  death,  several  letters  and  other  things  were  found 
among  his  papers,  which  excited  violent  suspicions  of  Themistocles. 
The  LacedEemonians  sent  deputies  to  Athens  to  accuse  and  have  sentence 
of  death  passed  upon  him  ;  and  such  of  the  citizens  who  envied  him  join- 
ed these  accusers.  Aristides  had  now  a  fair  opportunity  of  reveng- 
ing himself  on  his  rival,  for  the  injurious  treatment  he  had  received  from 
him,  had  his  soul  been  capable  of  so  cruel  a  satisfaction  ;  but  he  refused 
absolutely  to  join  in  so  horrid  a  combination  ;  being  as  little  inclined  to 
delight  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  adversary,  as  he  had  before  been  to  re- 
gret his  successes.  Themistocles  answered  by  letters  all  the  calumnies 
with  which  he  ^as  charged  ;  and  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  as 
he  had  ever  been  fond  of  ruling,  and  his  temper  was  such  as  would  not 
suflFer  him  to  be  lorded  over  by  others,  it  was  highly  improbable  that  he 
should  have  a  design  to  deliver  up  himself,  and  all  Greece,  to  enemies 
and  barbarians. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  wrought  upon  by  his  accusers,  sent  some 
persons  to  seize  him  and  bring  him  home,  that  he  might  be  tried  by  the 
council  of  Greece.  Themistocles,  having  timely  notice  of  it,  went  into 
the  island  of  Corcyra,  to  whose  inhabitants  he  formerly  had  done  some 
service:  however,  not  thinking  himself  safe  there,  he  fled  to  Epirus  ; 
and  finding  himself  still  pursued  by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
in  despair  he  adopted  a  very  dangerous  plan,  which  was,  to  fly  to  Admetus, 
king  of  the  Molossians,  for  refuge.  This  prince  having  formerly  desired 
the  aid  of  the  Athenians,  and  being  refused  with  ignominy  byThemistocles, 
who  at  that  time  presided  in  the  government,  had  retained  the  deepest  re- 
sentment on  that  account,  and  declared  that  he  would  revenge  himself 
should  a  favourable  opportunity  ever  occur.  But  Themistocles,  imagining 
that  in  the  unhappy  situation  of  his  aff'airs,  the  recent  envy  of  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens was  more  to  be  feared  than  the  ancient  grudge  of  that  king,  was  re- 

♦  Plut.  in  Themist.  p.  112. 
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solved  ft)  rnn  the  hazard  of  it.  When  he  came  into  the  palace  of  that 
monarch,  upon  being  informed  that  he  was  absent,  he  addressed  himself 
to  the  queen,  who  received  him  very  graciously,  and  instructed  him  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  proper  for  him  to  make  his  request.  Adme- 
tus  being  returned,  Themistocles  takes  the  king's  son  in  his  arms,  seats 
himself  on  his  hearth  amidst  his  household  gods,  and  there,  telling  him 
who  he  was,  and  the  cause  why  he  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  he  implores  his 
clemency,  owns  that  his  life  is  in  his  hand,  entreats  him  to  forget  the 
past;  and  represents  to  him,  that  no  action  can  be  more  worthy  of  a 
great  king  than  to  exercise  clemency.  Admetus,  surprised  and  moved 
with  compassion  in  seeing  at  his  feet,  in  so  humble  a  posture,  the 
greatest  man  of  all  Greece,  and  the  conqueror  of  all  Asia,  raised 
him  immediately  from  the  ground,  and  promised  to  protect  him  against 
all  his  enemies.  Accordingly,  when  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians came  to  demand  him,  he  refused  absolutely  to  deliver  up  a  per- 
son who  had  taken  refuge  in  his  palace,  in  the  firm  persuasion  that  it 
would  be  a  sacred  and  inviolable  asylum. 

Whilst  he  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  one  of  his  friends  found  an 
opportunity  to  carry  off  his  wife  and  children  from  Athens,  and  to  send 
them  to  him  :  for  which  that  person  was  some  time  after  seized  and  con- 
demned to  die.  With  regard  to  Themistocles's  effects,  his  friends  se- 
cured the  greatest  part  of  them  for  him,  which  they  afterwards  found  an 
opportunity  to  remit  to  him  in  his  retirement ;  but  all  that  could  be  dis- 
covered, which  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents,*  was  carried  to  the  public 
treasury.  When  he  entered  upon  the  administration  of  the  republic,  he 
was  not  worth  three  talents.  I  shall  leave  this  illustrious  exile  for  some 
time  in  the  court  of  king  Admetus,  to  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history. 

SECT.  XVII.— ARISTIDES'S  DISINTERESTED  ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF  THE  PUBLIC  TREASURE.— HIS  DEATH  AND 
EULOGIUM. 

I  have  before  observed,+  that  the  command  of  Greece  had  passed  from 
Sparta  to  the  Athenians.  Hitherto  the  cities  and  nations  of  Greece  had 
indeed  contributed  some  sums  of  money  towards  carrying  on  the  expence 
of  the  war  against  the  barbarians;  but  this  assessment  had  always  oc- 
casioned great  feuds,  because  it  was  not  made  in  a  just  or  equal  propor- 
tion. It  was  thought  proper,  under  this  new  government,  to  lodge  in  the 
island  of  Delos  the  common  treasure  of  Greece  ;  to  enact  new  regula- 
tions with  regard  to  the  public  moneys  ;  and  to  lay  such  a  tax  as  might 
be  regulated  according  to  the  revenue  of  each  city  and  state  ;  in  order 
that  the  expences  being  equally  borne  by  the  several  members  who  com- 
posed the  body  of  the  allies,  no  one  might  have  reason  to  murmur.  The 
great  point  was,  to  find  a  person  capable  of  discharging  faithfully  an 
employment  of  such  delicacy,  and  attended  with  such  danger  and  diffi- 
culty, the  due  administration  of  which  so  nearly  concerned  the  public 
welfare.  All  the  allies  cast  their  eyes  on  Aristides;  accordingly  they 
invested  him  with  full  powers,  and  appointed  him  to  levy  a  tax  on  each 
of  them,  relying  entirely  on  his  wisdom  and  justice. 

*  A  hundred  thousand  crowns  French,  about  22,50(8.  sterling, 
t  Plut.  in  Arist.  pag.  333,  334.      Diod.  lib.  xi.  pag.  ,36. 
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They  had  no  cause  to  re^ient  of  their  choice.  He  presided  over  the 
treasury  with  the  fidelity  and  disinterestedness  of  a  man,  who  looks  upon 
it  as  a  capital  crime  to  embezzle  the  smallest  portion  of  another's  pro- 
perty; with  the  care  and  activity  of  a  father  of  a  family,  who  manages 
his  own  estate;  and  with  the  caution  and  integrity  of  a  person,  who  con- 
siders the  public  moneys  as  sacred.  In  fine,  he  succeeded  in  what  is 
equally  difficult  and  extraordinary,  viz.  in  acquiring  the  love  of  all,  in 
an  office  in  which  he  that  escapes  the  public  odium  gains  a  great  point. 
Such  is  the  glorious  character  which  Seneca  gives  of  a  person  charged 
with  an  employment  of  almost  the  same  kind,  and  the  noblest  eulogium 
that  can  be  given  of  such  as  administer  the  public  revenues.  It  is  the 
exact  picture  of  Aristides.  He  discovered  so  much  probity  and  wisdom 
in  the  exercise  of  this  office,  that  no  man  complained;  and  those  times 
were  considered  ever  after  as  the  golden  age,  that  is,  the  period  in  which 
Greece  had  attained  its  highest  pitch  of  virtue  and  happiness.  And,  in- 
deed, the  tax  which  he  had  fixed,  in  the  whole,  at  four  hundred  and  sixty 
talents,*  was  raised  by  Pericles  to  six  hundred,  and  soon  after  to  thir- 
teen hundred  talents  ;  not  that  the  expences  of  the  war  were  increased, 
but  because  the  treasure  was  employed  to  very  useless  purposes,  in  ma- 
nual distributions  to  the  Athenians,  in  solemnizing  of  games  and  festivals, 
in  building  of  temples  and  public  edifices  ;  not  to  mention,  that  the  hands 
of  those  who  superintended  the  treasury  were  not  always  so  clean  and  un- 
corrupt  as  those  of  Aristides.  This  wise  and  equitable  conduct  secured 
him  to  the  latest  posterity,  the  glorious  surname  of  the  Just. 

Nevertheless,  Plutarch  relates  an  action  of  Aristides,  which  shows 
that  the  Greeks  (and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Romans)  had  a  very 
narrow  and  imperfect  idea  of  justice.  They  confined  the  exercise  of  it 
to  the  interior,  as  it  were,  of  civil  society  ;  and  acknowledged  that  indi- 
viduals were  bound  to  observe  strictly  its  several  maxims  in  their  inter- 
course with  each  other  :  but  with  regard  to  their  country,  to  the  republic 
(their  great  idol,  to  which  they  referred  every  thing),  they  thought  in  a 
quite  dififerent  manner,  and  imagined  themselves  obliged  to  sacrifice  to 
it,  through  principle,  not  only  their  lives  and  possessions,  but  even  their 
religion  and  the  most  sacred  engagements,  in  contempt  of  the  most 
solemn  oaths.  This  will  appear  evidently  in  what  I  am  now  going  to  relate. 

After  the  assessment  of  the  contributions,  of  which  I  have  just  spoken, + 
Aristides  having  settled  the  several  articles  of  the  alliance,  made  the 
confederates  take  an  oath  to  observe  them  punctually,  and  he  himself 
swore  in  the  name  of  the  Athenians  ;  and  when  denouncing  the  curses 
which  always  accompanied  the  oaths,  he  threw  into  the  sea,  pursuant  to 
the  usual  custom,  large  bars  of  red-hot  iron.  But  the  ill  state  of  the 
Athenian  affairs  forcing  them  afterwards  to  infringe  some  of  those  arti- 
cles, and  to  govern  a  little  more  arbitrarily,  he  entreated  them  to  transfer 
those  curses  on  him,  and  exonerate  themselves  thereby  of  the  punishment 
due  to  such  as  had  forsworn  themselves,  and  who  had  been  reduced  to  it 
by  the  unhappy  situation  of  their  affairs.  Theophrastus  tells  us,  that  in 
general  (these  words  are  borrowed  from  Plutarch)  Aristides,  who,  in  all 
matters  relating  to  himself  or  the  public,  prided  himself  upon  displaying 

•  The  talent  is  worth  a  thousand  French  crowns;  or  about  2251.  sterling'. 
+  Plut.  in  Arist.  paj.  333,  334. 
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the  most  impartial  and  rig'orous  justice,  used  to  act,  during  his  adminis- 
tration, in  several  instances,  according  to  the  exigency  of  affairs  and 
the  welfare  of  his  conntry  might  require  ;  it  being  his  opinion,  that 
a  government,  in  order  to  support  itself,  is,  on  some  occasions,  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  injustice,  of  which  he  gives  the  following 
example.  One  day.  as  the  Athenians  were  debating  in  their  council, 
about  bringing  to  their  city,  in  opposition  to  the  articles  of  the  treaty, 
the  common  treasures  of  Greece  which  were  deposited  in  Delos :  the 
Samians  having  opened  the  debate ;  when  it  was  Aristides's  turn  to 
speak,  he  said,  that  the  removal  of  the  treasure  was  an  unjust  action,  but 
useful,  and  made  this  opinion  tai<e  place.  This  incident  shows,  with 
how  great  obscurity  and  error  the  pretended  wisdom  of  the  heathens  was 
overspread. 

It  was  scarce  possible  to  have  a  greater  contempt  for  riches  than 
Aristides  had.  Themistocles,  who  was  not  pleased  with  the  encomiums 
bestowed  on  other  men,  hearing  Aristides  applauded  for  the  noble  disin- 
terestedness with  which  he  managed  the  public  treasures,  did  but  laugh 
at  it :  and  said,  that  the  praises  bestowed  upon  him  for  it,  showed  that 
he  possessed  no  greater  merit  than  that  of  a  strong  box,  which  faithfully 
preserves  all  the  moneys  that  are  shut  up  in  it,  without  retaining  any. 
This  low  sneer  was  by  way  of  revenge  for  a  stroke  of  raillery  that  had 
stung  him  to  the  quick.  Themistocles  one  day  saying,  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, the  greatest  qualificatiou  a  general  could  possess,  was  to  be  able 
to  foresee  the  designs  of  an  enemy  :  '  This  qualification,'  replied  Aris- 
tides, '  is  necessary  ;  but  there  is  another  uo  less  noble  and  worthy  of  a 
general,  that  is,  to  have  clean  hands,  and  a  soul  superior  to  venality  and 
views  of  interest.'  Aristides  might  very  justly  answer  Themistocles  in 
this  manner,  since  he  was  really  very  poor,  though  he  had  possessed  the 
highest  employments  in  the  state.  He  seemed  to  have  an  innate  love  for 
poverty  ;  and  so  far  from  being  ashamed  of  it,  he  thought  it  reflected  as 
much  glory  on  him,  as  all  the  trophies  and  victories  he  had  won.  His- 
tory gives  us  a  shining  instance  of  this. 

Callias,  who  was  a  near  relation  of  Aristides,  and  the  most  wealthy 
citizen  in  Athens,  was  cited  to  appear  before  the  judges.  The  accuser, 
laying  very  little  stress  on  the  cause  itself,  reproached  him  especially 
with  permitting  Aristides,  and  his  wife  and  children,  to  live  in  poverty, 
at  a  time  when  he  himself  rolled  in  riches.  Callias,  perceiving  that  these 
reproaches  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  judges,  summoned  Aristides 
to  declare  before  them,  whether  he  had  not  often  pressed  him  to  accept 
of  large  sums  of  money,  and  whether  he  had  not  obstinately  refused  to 
accept  of  his  offer,  giving  for  answer,  that  he  had  more  reason  to  boast 
of  his  poverty  than  Callias  of  his  riches  :  that  many  persons  were  to  be 
found  who  made  a  good  use  of  their  wealth,  but  that  there  were  few  who 
bore  their  poverty  with  magnanimity  and  even  with  joy  ;  and  that  none 
had  cause  to  blush  at  their  condition,  but  such  as  had  reduced  themselves 
to  it  by  their  idleness,  their  intemperance,  their  profusion,  or  dissolute 
conduct.  Aristides  declared  that  his  kinsman  had  told  nothing  but  the 
truth  ;*  and  added,  that  a  man  whose  frame  of  mind  is  such,  as  to  sup- 

*  Plut.  in  compar.  Arist.et  Caton.  p.  365. 
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pre«s  every  wish  for  superfluities,  and  who  confines  the  wants  of  life 
within  the  narrowest  limits  ;  besides  its  freeing  him  from  a  thousand  im- 
portunate cares,  and  leaving:  him  so  much  master  of  his  time,  as  to  devote 
it  entirely  to  the  public  ;  it  approximates  him,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
Deity,  who  is  wholly  void  of  cares  or  wants.  There  was  no  man  in  the 
assembly,  but,  at  his  leaving  it,  would  have  chosen  to  be  Aristides, 
though  so  poor,  rather  than  Callias  with  all  his  riches. 

Plutarch  gives  us,  in  a  few  words,  Plato's  glorious  testimony  to  Aris- 
tides's  virtue,  for  which  he  looks  upon  bim  as  infinitely  superior  to  all 
the  illustrious  men  who  were  his  contemporaries.  Themistocles.  Cimon, 
and  Pericles,  (says  he,)  filled  indeed  their  city  with  splendid  edifices 
with  porticos,  statues,  rich  ornaments,  and  other  vain  superfluities  of 
that  kind  ;  but  Aristides  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  enrich  every 
part  of  it  with  virtue:  now,  to  raise  a  city  to  true  happiness,  it  must  be 
made  virtuous,  not  rich. 

Plutarch  takes  notice  of  another  circumstance  in  Aristides's  life  which, 
though  of  the  simplest  kind,  reflects  the  greatest  honour  on  him,  and  may 
serve  as  an  excellent  lesson.  It  is  in  that  beautiful  treatise,*  in  which 
he  enquires,  whether  it  is  proper  for  old  men  to  concern  themselves  with 
affairs  of  government ;  and  where  he  points  out  admirably  well,  the  va- 
rious services  they  may  do  the  state,  even  in  an  advanced  age.  We  are 
not  to  fancy,  says  he,  that  in  order  to  render  services  to  one's  fellow- 
citizens,  it  is  necessary  to  make  great  exertions,  to  harangue  the  people, 
to  preside  in  the  government,  or  to  head  armies  :  an  old  man,  whose  mind 
is  informed  with  wisdom,  may,  without  going  from  his  house,  exercise  a 
kind  of  magistracy  in  it,  which  though  secret  and  obscure,  is  not  there- 
fore the  less  important ;  and  that  is,  in  training  up  youth  by  good  counsel , 
teaching  them  the  various  springs  of  policy,  and  the  path  they  ought  to 
pursue  in  the  management  of  public  affairs.  Aristides,  adds  Plutarch, 
was  not  always  in  oflice,  but  was  always  of  service  to  his  country.  His 
house  was  a  public  school  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  politics.  It  was  open 
to  all  young  Athenians  who  were  lovers  of  virtue,  and  these  used  to  con- 
sult him  as  an  oracle.  He  gave  them  the  kindest  reception,  heard  them 
with  patience,  instructed  them  with  familiarity  ;  and  endeavoured,  above 
all  things,  to  animate  their  courage,  and  inspire  them  with  confidence. 
It  is  observed  particularly  that  Cimon,  afterwards  so  famous,  was  obliged 
to  him  for  this  important  service. 

Plutarch  divided  the  life  of  statesmen  into  three  ages.t  In  tie  first  he 
would  have  them  learn  the  principles  of  government  ;  in  the  second,  re- 
duce them  to  practice ;  and  in  the  third,  instruct  others. 

History  does  not  mention  the  exact  time  when,  nor  place  where  Aris- 
tides died  :$  but  then  it  pays  a  glorious  testimony  to  his  memory,  when 
it  assures  us,  that  this  great  man,  who  had  possessed  the  highest  employ- 
ments in  the  republic,  and  had  the  absolute  disposal  of  its  treasures,  died 
poor,  and  did  not  leave  money  enough  to  defray  the  expences  of  his  fu- 

*  Pag.  795,  797. 

t  He  applies  on  this  occasion  the  custom  used  in  Rome,  where  the 

Vestals  spent  the  first  ten  years  in  learning  their  office,  and  this  was  a 

kind  of  noviciate  ;  the  next  ten   years  they  employed  in  the  exercise  of 

their  functions:  and  the  last  ten  in  instructing  the  young  novices  in  them. 

X  Plut,  in  vit.  Arist.  p.  334,  335. 
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neral ;  so  that  tlje  government  was  obliged  to  bear  the  charge  of  it,  and 
to  maintain  his  family.  His  daughters  were  married,  and  Lysimachus 
his  son  was  subsisted  at  the  expence  of  the  Prytaneum  ;  which  also  gave 
the  daughter  of  the  latter,  after  his  death,  the  pension  with  which  those 
were  honoured  who  had  been  victorious  at  the  Olympic  games.  Plutarch 
relates,  on  this  occasion,  the  liberality  of  the  Athenians  in  favour  of  the 
posterity  of  Aristogiton  their  deliverer,  who  had  fallen  to  decay  ;  and  ho 
adds,  that  even  in  his  time  (almost  six  hundred  years  after)  the  same 
goodness  and  liberality  still  subsisted.  It  is  glorious  for  a  city,  to  have 
preserved  for  so  many  centuries  its  generosity  and  gratitude  ;  and  a  strong 
motive  to  animate  individuals,  who  were  assured  that  their  children 
would  enjoy  the  rewards  which  death  might  prevent  themselves  from  re- 
ceiving. It  was  delightful  to  see  the  remote  posterity  of  the  defenders 
and  deliverers  of  the  commonwealth,  who  had  iniieritednotliing  from  their 
ancestors  but  the  glory  of  their  actions,  maintained  for  so  many  ages  at 
the  expence  of  the  public,  in  consideration  of  the  services  which  their 
families  had  rendered  the  state.  They  lived  in  this  manner  with  much 
more  honour,  and  called  up  the  remembrance  of  their  ancestors  with 
much  greater  splendor,  than  a  multitude  of  citizens,  whose  fathers  had 
been  anxious  only  to  leave  them  great  estates,  which  generally  do  not 
long  survive  those  who  raised  them,  and  often  leave  to  their  posterity 
nothing  but  the  odious  remembrance  of  the  injustice  and  oppression  by 
which  they  were  acquired. 

The  greatest  honour  which  the  ancients  have  done  to  Aristides,  is  the 
having  bestowed  on  him  the  glorious  title  of  the  Just.  He  gained  it, 
not  by  one  particular  occurrence  of  his  life,  but  by  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  and  actions.  Plutarch  makes  a  reflection  on  this  occasion,  which, 
being  very  remarkable,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  not  to  omit. 

Among  the  several  virtues  of  Aristides,  says  this  judicious  author,* 
that  for  which  he  was  most  renowned  was  his  justice  ;  because  this  vir- 
tue is  of  most  general  use  ;  its  benefits  extend  to  a  greater  number  of 
persons  ;  and  it  is  the  foundation,  and  in  a  manner  the  soul,  of  every 
public  office  and  employment.  Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  though  in 
low  circumstances,  and  of  mean  extraction,  merited  the  title  of  Just  ;  a 
title,  says  Plutarch,  truly  royal,  or  rather  truly  divine;  but  one  of  which 
princes  are  seldom  ambitious,  because  they  are  ignorant  of  ils  beauty 
and  excellency.  They  choose  rather  to  be  called  the  takers  of  cities, + 
the  thunderbolts  of  war,  victors  and  conquerors,  and  sometimes  even 
eagles  and  lions  ;  preferring  the  vain  honour  of  pompous  titles,  which 
convey  no  other  idea  than  violence  and  slaughter,  to  the  solid  glory  of 
those  expressive  of  goodness  and  virtue.  They  do  not  know,  continues 
Plutarch,  that  of  the  three  chief  attributes  of  the  Deity,  of  whom  kings 
boast  themselves  the  image,  I  mean,  immortality,  power,  and  justice  ; 
that  of  these  three  attributes,  the  first  of  whicli  excites  our  admiration 
and  desire,  the  second  fills  us  with  dread  and  terror,  and  the  third  in- 
spires us  with  love  and  respect ;  this  last  is  the  only  one  truly  and  per- 
sonally communicated  to  man,  and  the  only  one  that  can  conduct  him  to 
the  other  two  ;  it  being  impossible  for  man  to  become  truly  immortal 
jind  powerful,  but  by  being  just. 

•  Plut.  in  vit.  Arist.  pag.  321,  3W.      +  Poliorcetes,  Ceraunus,  Nicator. 
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[A.  M.  3539.  A.  Rora.  302.]  Before  I  resume  the  sequel  of  this  history, 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  observe,  that  it  was  about  this  period  that  the 
fame  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  more  renowned  for  the  wisdom  of 
their  polity  than  the  glory  of  their  victories,  induced  the  Romans  to  have 
recourse  to  their  lights  and  knowledge.  Rome,  formed  under  kings,  was 
in  want  of  such  laws  as  were  necessary  for  the  good  government  of  a 
commonwealth.  For  this  purpose  the  Romans  sent  deputies  to  copy  the 
laws  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  particularly  those  of  Athens,  which 
were  still  better  adapted  to  the  popular  government  that  had  been  es- 
tablished after  the  expulsion  of  the  kings.  On  this  model,  the  ten  magis- 
trates called  '  Decemviri,'  who  were  invested  with  absolute  authority, 
digested  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  law. 

SECT.  XVIII.— DEATH    OF  XERXES,   WHO    IS    KILLED  BY 
ARTABANUS.— HIS  CHARACTER. 

[A.  M.  5531.  Ant.  J.  C.  473.]  The  ill  success  of  Xerxes  in  his  expe- 
dition against  the  Greeks,*  and  which  continued  afterwards,  at  length 
discouraged  him.  Renouncing  all  thoughts  of  war  and  conquest,  he 
abandoned  himself  entirely  to  luxury  and  ease,  and  was  studious  of 
nothing  but  his  pleasures.  Artdbanus,t  a  native  of  Hyrcania,  captain 
of  his  guards,  who  had  long  been  one  of  his  chief  favourites,  found  that 
this  dissolute  conduct  had  drawn  upon  him  the  contempt  of  his  subjects. 
He  therefore  imagined  that  this  would  be  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
conspire  against  his  sovereign ;  and  he  carried  his  ambitious  views  so 
far  as  to  flatter  himself  with  the  hopes  of  succeeding  him  in  the  throne. :J 
It  is  very  likely,  that  he  was  excited  to  the  commission  of  this  crime 
from  another  motive.  Xerxes  had  commanded  him  to  murder  Darius,  his 
eldest  son,  but  for  what  cause  history  is  silent.  As  this  order  had  been 
given  at  a  banquet,  and  when  the  company  was  heated  with  wine,  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  Xerxes  would  forget  it,  and  therefore  was  not  in  haste 
to  obey  it :  however,  he  was  mistaken,  for  the  king  complained  of  his 
disobedience,  which  made  Artabanus  dread  his  resentment,  and  therefore 
he  resolved  to  pn-vent  him.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  upon  Mi thri dates, 
rne  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  palace,  and  high-chaniberlain,  to  engage  in  his 
con-^piracy  ;  and  by  his  means  entered  the  chamber  where  the  king  lay, 
and  murdered  him  in  his  sleep.  He  then  went  immediately  to  Artaxerxes, 
the  third  son  of  Xerxes.  He  informed  him  of  the  murder,  charging  Da- 
rius his  eldest  brother  with  it';  as  if  impatience  to  ascend  the  throne  had 
prompted  him  to  that  execrable  deed.  He  added,  that  to  secure  the  crown 
to  himself,  he  was  resolved  to  murder  him  also,  for  which  reason  it 
would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  keep  upon  his  guard.  These 
words  having  made  the  impression  on  Artaxerxes,  who  was  still  a  youth, 
which  Artabanus  desired,  he  went  immediately  into  his  brother's  apart 
ment,  where,  being  assisted  by  Artabanus  and  his  guards,  he  murdered 
him.  Hystaspes,  Xerxes's  second  son,  was  next  heir  to  the  crown  after 
Darius  ;    but  as  he  was  then  in  Bactjiana,  of  which  he  was  governor, 

*  Ctes.  c.  ii.     Diod.  lib.  xi.  p.  52.     Justin,  lib.iii.  cap.  1. 
+  This  was  not  Artabanus  the  uncle  of  Xerxes.  +  Arist.  Polit. 

lib.  V.  cap.  10.  pag.  404. 
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Artabanus  seated  Artaxerxes  on  the  throne,  with  tlie  design  of  suffering 
hiiD  to  enjoy  it  no  longer  than  till  he  had  formed  a  faction  strong  enough 
to  drive  him  from  it,  and  ascend  it  himself.  His  great  authority  had 
gained  him  a  multitude  of  dependants;  besides  this,  he  had  seven  sons, 
who  were  tall,  handsome,  strong,  courageous,  and  raised  to  the  highest 
employments  in  the  empire.  The  aid  he  hoped  to  receive  from  them, 
was  the  chief  motive  of  his  raising  his  views  so  high.  But  whilst  he  was 
attempting  to  complete  his  design,  Artaxerxes  being  informed  of  this 
plot  by  Megabyzus,  who  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  endeavoured  to 
anticipate  him,  and  killed  him  before  be  had  an  opportunity  of  putting 
his  treason  in  execution.  His  death  established  this  prince  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom. 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  end  of  Xerxes,  who  was  one  of  the  most  pow- 
erful princes  that  ever  lived.  It  would  be  needless  for  me  to  anticipate 
the  reader,  with  respect  to  the  judgment  he  ought  to  form  of  him.  We 
see  him  surrounded  with  whatever  is  greatest  and  most  brilliant  in  the 
opinion  of  mankind  ;  the  most  extensive  empire  at  that  time  in  the  world  ; 
immense  treasures,  and  forces  both  by  land  and  sea,  whose  number  ap- 
pears incredible.  All  these  things,  however,  are  round  him,  not  in  him, 
and  add  no  lustre  to  his  natural  qualities  :  but,  by  a  blindness  too  com- 
mon to  princes  and  great  men,  born  in  the  midst  of  abundance,  heir  to 
boundless  power,  and  a  lustre  that  had  cost  him  nothing,  he  had  accus- 
tomed himself  to  judge  of  his  own  talents  and  personal  merit  from  the 
exterior  of  his  exalted  station  and  rank.  He  disregards  the  wise  coun- 
sels of  Artabanus  his  uncle,  and  of  Demaratus,  who  alone  had  courage 
enough  to  speak  truth  to  him  ;  and  he  abandons  himself  to  courtiers,  the 
adorers  of  his  fortune,  whose  whole  study  it  was  to  soothe  his  passions. 
He  proportions,  and  pretends  to  regulate,  the  success  of  his  enterprises, 
by  the  extent  of  his  power.  The  slavish  submission  of  so  many  nations 
no  longer  soothes  his  ambition;  and,  disgusted  with  too  easy  an  obe- 
dience, he  takes  pleasure  in  exercising  his  power  over  the  elements,  in 
cutting  his  way  through  mountains,  and  making  them  navigable  ;  in  chas- 
tising the  sea  for  having  broken  down  his  bridge,  and  in  foolishly  at- 
tempting to  shackle  the  waves,  by  throwing  fetters  into  them.  Puffed 
up  with  a  childish  vanity  and  a  ridiculous  pride,  he  looks  upon  himself 
as  the  arbiter  of  nature  :  he  imagines,  that  not  a  nation  in  the  world  will 
dare  to  wait  his  arrival ;  and  fondly  and  presumptuously  relies  on  the 
millions  of  men  and  ships  which  he  drags  after  him.  But  when,  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  he  beholds  the  sad  ruins,  the  shameful  remains,  of  his 
numberless  troops  scattered  over  all  Greece;  be  then  is  sensible  of  the 
wide  difference  between  an  army  and  a  crowd  of  men.  In  a  word,  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  Xerxes,  we  need  but  contrast  him  with  a  plain 
citizen  of  Athens,  a  Miltiades,  Themistocles,  or  Aristides.  In  the  latter 
we  find  all  the  good  sense,  prudence,  ability  in  war,  valour,  and  great- 
ness of  soul ;  in  the  former  we  see  nothing  but  vanity,  pride,  obstinacy  ; 
the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  sentiments,  and  sometimes  the  most 
horrid  barbarity. 
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